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Mr. Wuitten. Gentlemen, the committee will be in order. We 
are indeed glad to have with us our friend and colleague, Joe Bates, 
who has been a very active and able member of the Committee on 
Appropriations for a number of years. We welcome him, as an indivi- 
dual, to the committee. We are glad to have his able assistance as we 
go through these hearings. 

He has always evidenced a tremendous interest in agricultural prob- 
lems. He comes from that type of area. We know he will be of real 
help to us in the work of the committee. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I want to join in those remarks to Mr. Bates. I 
am certainly glad he is on this subcommittee. 

Mr. Horan. I want, also, to join in those remarks, Mr. Chairman. 
We are very glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Stricter. May I make it unanimous, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, we are indeed glad to have you with 
us as well as your associates, Mr. McCormick, the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture; Mr. Hutchinson, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; 
Mr. Hunter, Solicitor; Mr. Wells, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics; Dr. Cardon, Administrator of Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration; Mr. Trigg, Administrator, Production and Marketing 
Administration; and Mr. Reid and Mr. Roberts in their official capac- 
ities. 

We will be glad to have your general statement. We will try to 
let you go through this as far as possible without interruption. I know 
it will be easier on you to proceed on that basis. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Brannan. We will be happy to proceed in whatever way 
you wish. 

I appreciate this opportunity to talk over with you the work of the 
Department of Agriculture. These annual hearings are of great im- 
portance to agriculture, providing as they do both a comprehensive 
review and a specific plan for all that the department undertakes in 
agriculture’s behalf. Hearings such as this are the harness, so to 
speak, in which the legislative and executive branches can be hitched 
together to pull as a team. 

here are, of course, many other joint and coordinate functions, 
but none is more important than the program review and planning 
of the budget-making process. 

More -than ever, these times necessitate realistic appraisals of all 
our programs and how those programs fit into the pattern of our 
mobilization needs. 

We have made such appraisals to the best of our ability in prepari 
our budget estimates. We believe the proposed budget is a sce, 
one in the light of present circumstances and the over-all fiscal prob- 
lems confronting the Federal Government as a result of existing 
international uncertainties. 

Under more’ normal conditions, we would regard the proposed 
budget as less than adequate to meet essential needs. But we are 
entirely aware of the necessity, as I know you are, to put first things 
first while providing as well as possible under existing circumstances 
for a sound future. 

In other times and under other conditions, we have discussed some 
of the serious economic problems that confront agriculture, and out- 
lined suggestions for consideration of the Congress in meeting them 
more adequately than they have been met in the past. It would 
certainly not be realistic now to think or act in any terms other than 
the defense emergency that confronts us. And it would be wrong for 
anyone to assume that we are doing otherwise in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

From the time of the Korean outbreak on down to the present, 
throughout the period of growing awareness of the grave situation 
our Nation now faces, we have considered and are still considering 
agriculture’s problems only in the light of conditions as they now 
exist. 

Whether in peace or in war, the goal of our farm programs is to 
meet our actual needs, 

Because of the necessity of keeping the preparedness effort fore- 
most in our minds, it is my intention to discuss our work particularly 
as it concerns our Nation’s defense mobilization. 

In order to be helpful to you in making your appraisals I have 
brought together some pertinent facts bearing upon the following 
important topics: 

(1) Agriculture’s role in defense mobilization; (2) the impact that 
changing world conditions have already had upon agriculture; (3) 
the conditions that exist in agriculture today; (4) how our policies 
and activities are geared to the defense effort; and (5) the further 


assistance that agriculture may require to fulfill adequately its re- 
sponsibilities to the Nation during the uncertain period ahead. 
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AGRICULTURE’S ROLE IN Derense MOBILIZATION 


Ever since the Korean outbreak, American agriculture’s productive 
ability has assumed added significance from the viewpoint of agri- 
culture’s basic and vital role in the Nation’s defense effort. 

Our security is in strength—economic as well as military. We know 
we must keep our economy strong to maintain our military strength. 
And we know from experience that we cannot long maintain a strong 
economy without strength and stability in agriculture. 

Agriculture, therefore, is a vital part of our potential national 
strength and must be so regarded. Preparedness means more than 
just tanks and planes and guns. It means adequate supplies of food 
and fiber as well. 

Agriculture’s present mobilization challenge is an urgent call for 
abundant production, for both the physical and economic needs of 
the Nation. We must strive to produce enough of the right kinds of 
food and other farm products to fill every need at reasonable prices. 


Impact oF CHANGING WorLp ConpDITIONS ON AGRICULTURE 


Changing world conditions have already been felt sharply in 
agriculture, causing an abrupt about face in some agricultural trends 
during 1950 and greatly changing the outlook for the year ahead. 

These rapidly changing conditions, and the inflationary pressures 
accompanying them, emphasize once more the importance of our 
vast farm productivity to the Nation’s stability and security. They 
emphasize, too, the importance of national policies strengthening the 


- position of agriculture in our economy, and strenghtening its ability 


to adjust itself rapidly to the changing needs of that economy. 

American farmers went into 1950 with growing concern over pos- 
sible surpluses of some farm commodities, because effective demand 
was failing to keep abreast of agriculture’s ability to produce. They 
came out of the year concerned, instead, with producing in sufficient 
abundance to meet a rising demand. 

The impact of the Korean outbreak on the Nation’s economy, 
presaging heavy defense expenditures, high employment levels, and 
increased consumer incomes, halted and reversed the downward trend 
in farm prices and farm income in midyear. 

However, the greatly improved demand and better prices during 
the last half of 1950 were only sufficient to about counterbalance 
the lower demand and prices of the first half. Gross farm income in 
1950 was almost the same as in 1949, while rising farm expenses meant 
that net realized farm income was still below the 1949 net income, 
marking the third consecutive year of decline. 

More food was available for distribution in the past year than in 
the two preceding years. Food disappearance was more than a 
third larger than in the prewar period, although slightly below the 
1944-47 average. 

Per capita consumption of -meat, poultry, and eggs, fluid milk and 
cream, fresh vegetables, and fats and oils all registered small increases 
during the year—a reflection of high-level civilian employment and 
income. 

We expect, of course, that employment and income will reach 
higher levels in the present year. We know from experience that 
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people consume more food in periods of full employment and high 

purchasing power such as the defense effort will create, and we know 

that the pattern of demand changes. 

- We a set our sights high to meet this increased and still changing 
emand. 


ConDITIONS IN AGRICULTURE TODAY 


American farmers are in a better position to respond to the demands 
of mobilization than they were at the outbreak of World War II. 

Our productive power is the greatest in history. We are already 
geared to produce around 40 percent more than the average for the 
years just preceding World War II. Assuming a fair break from the 
weather, and adequate materials for production, I believe American 
farmers can boost their production a good deal higher. 

Farmers have been plowing back into their business the gains of 
relative prosperity in recent years, making farming more highly 
efficient than ever before. 

Farm output per man-hour reached an all-time high during 1950, 
and is now about twice what it was 40 years ago. 

We have more farm machinery than ever before, and more efficient 
farm machinery. There are over twice as many tractors on farms 
now as there were at the time of Pearl Harbor. Two and a half times 
as many farmers now as prior to World War II are in‘a position to use 
electricity for saving manpower and increasing production efficiency. 
Inventory volume of all farm power and machinery, measured in terms 
of 1935-39 dollars, is at a record level. 

Research has been steadily producing better plant varieties, new 
hybrid seeds, improved bug and weed killers, and more efficient uses 
of fertilizer. 

Our 1950 crop production was the third largest on record, exceeding 
the average of the previous 8 years, which was the most productive 
period in American agricultural history. Farmers achieved this high 
production despite sharp reductions in acreage of several major crops 
and a growing season that had many unfavorable aspects. 

Production of food alone in 1950 was slightly larger than in 1949, 
and nearly equal to the highest marks of record. Farm production 
of nonfood commodities, on the other hand, was 12 percent lower than 
in 1949, mainly because of the smaller cotton crop. Only 9.9 million 
bales of cotton was produced, the combined result of a sharp reduction 
in harvested acreage plus a less-than-average yield per acre. 

Increases in livestock production largely offset declines in crop 
output to keep total farm production close to record levels. 

Our grain production was exceeded only three times before in his- 
tory. Food grains were down some from 1949, but still larger than in 
any year before 1944. The wheat crop of 1,027,000,000 bushels was 
just about average. Farm stocks of wheat on January 1 were below 
the 1940-49 average, but slightly larger than a year ago. 

Feed grain production was the third largest in history, exceeded 
only by the 1949 crop and the all-time high mark of 1948. Included 
in the total were relatively large out-turns of 3,131,000,000 bushels of 
corn and 1,465,000,000 bushels of oats. 

With our reserves, the total supply of livestock feed for the coming 
year will be larger, in bushels and per animal, than when we entered 
World War Il—and larger than the wartime peak in 1944. Stocks of 
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nearly 2,161,000,000 bushels of corn remained on farms January 1, 
and these are bolstered by relatively large stocks of other feed grains. 
While these farm supplies of feed grains are somewhat smaller than on 
January 1 of the past 2 years, they are larger than in all but 3 years of 
record. 

Hay stocks appear ample in most areas. Soybean stocks are much 
larger than on any other January 1, because of the record crop, and 
despite a far larger movement from farms than in any other October— 
December quarter. 

While yields generally increased in 1950, acreage in production was 
down. The 52 principal crops were planted or grown on nearly 
358,000,000 acres, about 12,000,000 less than in 1949. Harvested 
acreages of these principal crops amounted to about 341,000,000 acres, 
the smallest total since 1942. This was nearly 16,000,000 acres less 
than the relatively large 1949 total. 

The 1950 season again emphasized the importance-of farm mech- 
anization. Power machinery enabled producers to wait out periods 
of adverse weather and make rapid progress with field preparation, 
planting, cultivation, or harvest when conditions became favorable. 
Such widespread mechanization, all the more necessary in periods of 
heavy military and industrial use of our manpower resources, makes 
agriculture extremely dependent upon adequate supplies of machine 
parts, replacement equipment, and skilled operators, to keep its 
productive power at the peak. 

Output of livestock commodities increased in 1950. Total pro- 
duction of livestock and livestock products for sale or home use was 
39 percent above the 1935-39 average, only about 3 percent below 
the all-time peak reached in 1944. 

Fortunately for the Nation’s future meat supply, cattle numbers 
have been increasing since 1948. The increase during 1950 was 
probably as large or larger than the gain of nearly 2,000,000 head of 
cattle and calves during 1949. Hog production also increased, with 
1950 production estimated at about 101,000,000 head—5,000,000 more 
than in 1949, 18,000,000 more than in 1946. The 1950 fall pig crop 
was 9 percent larger than the 1949 fall crop, and a 6 percent increase in 
the 1951 spring crop over the same 1950 crop is indicated by farmers’ 
intentions as of December 1. 

The sheep situation is less favorable. Wool supplies are tight. 
In 1941, United States wool stocks were low, but domestic production 
was close to the all-time record and supplies available in the British 
Dominions were very large. Now stocks are again relatively low 
and domestic production last year was over 40 percent below 1941. 

At present, the United States is competing with other importing 
countries for supplies from surplus producing areas. Surplus stocks 
piled up during World War II have been depleted and world consump- 
tion in 1951 will be limited to current production. 

Total production of milk for 1950 is estimated at 120,000,000,000 
pounds, compared with 119,000,000,000 pounds in 1949, and second 
only to the 1945 record of over 121,000,000 pounds. 

This impressive record of our agriculture offers ample proof that 
American farmers have both the will and the ability to provide ade- 
quately for the needs of our Nation in peace or war, provided they are 
not obstructed by adverse factors beyond their own control. 
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GEARING OF Po.iciEes AND Activities TO Drrense Errort 


Agriculture’s strong position and its ability to assume an essential 
role in defense mobilization is due in no small part to the foresight 
and wisdom of the Congress in providing constructive farm programs 
that have strengthened our agriculture economically, improved rural 
standards of living, encouraged farm ownership and better conditions 
of tenure, fostered research and education, provided necessary credit 
assistance, and conserved and improved our land resources in the 
public interest. 

These farm programs of price support, conservation, credit, elec- 
trification, research, extension, and other services, proved of tre- 
mendous help before, during, and after World War IT. . They are 
equally invaluable in the present emergency. There is need to 
reemphasize the vital role of such programs in agricultural produc- 
tion, and consequently in national production. More production, 
and more efficient production, is our defense objective. 

Even in normal peacetime, the programs of the Department of 
Agriculture are in a sense defense work. They defend the Nation’s 
supply of food and fiber against insects and diseases that threaten to 
curb our plant and animal production, against weather risks, and 
against economic hazards beyond the farmer’s control. 

Rather than weaken any of agriculture’s defenses against normal 
hazards, we need now to strengthen them. 

Much of the Department of Agriculture’s existing work relates 
directly to our mobilization’s objective for agriculture: more efficient 
production of raw materials basic to the strength of the Nation’s 
economy. 

Most day-by-day peacetime tasks of the Department of Agriculture 
are the same tasks that are now more essential than ever to security 
and stability. They are designed to strengthen agriculture’s produc- 
tive ability, to safeguard our food supply, and to assure conservation of 
productive resources for the long pull that lies ahead. 

As a consequence, our budget estimates for 1952 provide for mainte- 
nance of agricultural activities in general at about the current level. 

That is by no means a “business as usual” attitude; just the op- 
posite is true. Our emphasis has been placed upon our defense re- 
sponsibilities, with redirection of activities, wherever necessary, to 
serve defense purposes more effectively and more ¢ nomiecally. All 
agencies of the Department have undertaken, under general depart- 
mental leadership, a comprehensive study and continuing action to 
defer, curtail, or otherwise modify program activities and related 
supply and equipment management practices. 

Our research people are making plans for shifting much of their 
work to meet special needs of mobilization. We will have to accele- 
rate our research on such things as dehydration of foods, and produc- 
tion of critical materials now in short supply. 

A large part of this redirection of emphasis will not, of course. be 
felt immediately, but rather will be cumulative in effect over the 
next few months. However, some reductions are proposed. Increases 
are recommended only for a relatively few items to meet specific 
legislative requirements, to strengthen and intensify work which will 
contribute directly to the defense program, and to provide necessary 
protection against insect pests and plant and animal diseases. 
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For much of our work, no redirection has been necessary. Let me 
give you a few simple illustrations of just how our Department’s 
normal operations have become significant defense responsibilities. 

It is to the Bureau of Animal Industry and Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine in our Agricultural Research Administration 
that the Civil Defense Administration looks as our first line of pro- 
tection against possible attempts to sabotage our food and fiber 
resources. Thus a job that the Department does every day in 
peacetime becomes an increasingly essential one in wartime. The 
same scientists and the same laboratories that protect our food and 
fiber from accidental infestations will be depended upon to protect us 
from the increased hazard of deliberate infestations. 

The Agricultural Research Administration has an efficient peacetime 
system for preventing the introduction into this country of insect 
pests and plant and animal diseases. Inspectors are always on the 
watch on our borders and at ports of entry. Almost every day 
potential enemies of the insect and disease world are intercepted and 
turned back. It is no little task, even in peacetime. Without alert 
safeguards they would be invading us by ships, by rail, by auto, and 
by airplane; they can come secreted in packages of food, in wrappings 
of gifts, in baggage, and in ship’s garbage. Even parcel-post packages 
have been found to be a means of infiltration. 

If only a few of these dangerous biological invaders could establish 
a beachhead they might wreck our production plans. So it is vital 
that our quarantine system, which has been geared to so-called normal 
situations, should now be put on an emergency basis. 

Take another example: During World War IJ, our Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations provided our military with valuable informa- 
tion on conditions in other lands. Whenever our forces made an in- 
vasion, they took with them accurate knowledge of the agricultural 
and food conditions they would encounter. This agency was the 
source of much of the basic data for the distribution among our allies 
of the foods and other agricultural products in scarce supply. These 
and other essential services were the wartime dividends of peacetime 
work. 

OFAR’s activities are increasingly important in these times of 
international tension. Food is an important instrument of foreign 
policy, and we are necessarily concerned with the strength of all free 
peoples in the current world struggle of ideologies. 

Incidentally, in line with this committee’s interest, I am glad to 
report that improved arrangements have been made and are being 
made with the Department of State with regard to the agricultural 
attachés, who are our chief source of information on agriculture in 
foreign countries. ‘ 

The work I have so far discussed is by no means all that we are doing 
for preparedness. 

Less dramatic, perhaps, but certainly no less important to the 
Nation’s defense are the Department’s other activities aimed toward 
abundant and efficient production by American agriculture. We can 
and must provide safeguards against factors that would obstruct the 
abundant production we need in the critical period ahead. In that 
effort, every bureau and agency in the Department is involved. 

In our preparedness program, how do we get more efficient produc- 
tion? There is no magic about it. It is basically the same as at any 
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other time. Science adds something to the sum total of knowledge. 
Through the educational channels, the facts get to farm people. The 
farmer, if he finds it feasible from an economic standpoint, uses a new 
method, an improved variety, or a better chemical and gets a bigger 
or better product with less w ork or less cost. It is the familiar pattern. 
The only difference is that the greater efficiency is more important 
when our survival is at stake. 

In our preparedness program, how do farmers keep informed of 
prospective demand and other economic conditions? They depend 
even more than usual upon the economic statistics that the Depart- 
ment prepares. 

In addition, national requirements for various commodities must 
be computed as the basis for production plans, and farmers must be 
kept informed as to available supplies of fertilizer, insecticides, and 
other materials essential to their production. In short, the prepared- 
ness program adds to the need for good statistical services and con- 
tinuing economic analysis. This means we call upon the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in countless ways, day after day. 

In our preparedness program, how do we organize a production 
program? How do we translate decisions at the administrative level 
into action in the field? How do we make sure our farmers are getting 
the labor and supplies and materials necessary to do the job we are 
expecting them to do? 

We learned during World War II that the use of farmer committees 
was the most practical and most efficient method. Fortunately, we 
now have available an effective Nation-wide farmer committee system, 
already functioning and familiar with such important responsibilities. 

In our preparedness program, how do we protect our productive 
resources so that our ability to produce can be maintained at high 
levels for as long a period as may become necessary? We do it in the 
very same way we have learned to safeguard our resources in peace- 
time—through the technical and financial assistance of our soil- 
conservation programs. The only difference is that the need for 
conservation farming will become all the greater as the pressure for 
production increases. 

In our preparedness program, how do we increase our output of 
forest products so necessary to industrial expansion, and yet protect 
our capacity for sustained production by keeping our basic resources 
strong? Mobilization on top of our own expanding domestic economy 
is going to mean tremendous demand on our forests. We have enough 
forest land to do the job, provided we manage that land well. 

In times like these we reap the benefit of our past and present 
protective management of the national forests, which now contain 
more than 30 percent of the Nation’s total volume of standing saw 
timber. Our forestry chief is confident we can meet our obligations, 
both for the present and for the future, if we go about it carefully 
and wisely. Production is not yet up to sustained-yield capacity on 
many of the national forests. 

If funds are provided to build needed access roads and provide 
sufficient personnel to prepare and supervise the timber sales, the 
sustained-yield output of timber from national forests can be increased 
by more than 50 percent within a very few years. Hence, the economic 
importance of protecting our forest lands from the ravages of fire in 
peacetime is increased manyfold in time of war or threat of war, with 
its threat of sabotage and incendiary attacks. 
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It is likewise important that we build up our range forage resources 
as one means of increasing the supply of meat, hides, and wool. In 
this period of greatly increased demand for livestock products, reseed- 
ing of national-forest ranges and improvements to facilitate their most 
productive management are urgently needed. They are good invest- 
ments at any time, but especially so right now. Again, our noinal 
peacetime objectives and work in forestry become of even greater 
significance in time of emergency. 

In our preparedness program, how do we protect the Nation against 
the always present hazard of crop failure due to unfavorable weather? 
In normal times we have learned to minimize the threat of bad weather 
by maintaining safe reserves of feed, food, and fiber. Under present 
conditions, we appreciate more than ever our stocks of the storable 
farm commodities, stocks which are now accepted as valuable strategic 
reserves. They need to be kept at greater than normal levels, as 
insurance against drought or other unfavorable conditions. That 
requires more storage space. Fortunately, the emergency storage 
program has added 700,000,000 bushels of storage facilities—enough 
to house, for example, two-thirds of an average wheat crop. 

We could go on right down the line on how almost all the activities 
of our department either already fit into defense purposes or are being 
redirected toward that end. 

One of agriculture’s most immediate concerns is that of keeping the 
necessary tools of production flowing to the farm. The Nation must 
not underestimate the importance of adequate equipment and sup- 
plies for farmers—and for industries supplying farmers. 

We have taken advantage of the already existing framework of the 
Production and Marketing Administration in setting up the necessary 
machinery for such essential new defense purposes. 

We have established an Office of Materials and Facilities to act as 
claimant for farmers and food processors and producers of farm equip- 
ment, to make sure they get needed essential materials. We're watch- 
ing the whole farm-equipment and supply situation very closely, 
While aggressively seeking to eliminate the possibility of shortages, 
we realize that we may have to work with shortages. The job then 
will be to put available materials and supplies to the best use. 

We have established an Office of Requirements and Allocations to 
be responsible for integrating the demand for farm products—to find 
out how much food we need, how much we’ve got, and to balance off 
requirements of civilian, military, ECA, and other outlets in view of 
available supplies. We seek to give the farmer the best guidance 
possible as to the total production needs of the Nation. 

An Administrator’s Program Staff has been set up to assist in 
developing and coordinating defense program policies and plans, and 
a new Price Staff has been given the responsibility for evaluations and 
recommendations on price questions. _We have established liaison 
with the Department of Labor on manpower problems, in the capacity 
of claimant for agriculture’s necessary labor supply. With the more 
complex, mechanized agriculture of today, and with fewer farm work- 
ers, it is even more important to retain key skilled workers on farms 
than it was in World War II. 

In general, PMA’s existing commodity and action branches and 
offices have been given basic responsibility for developing and carry- 
ing out defense programs and activities in their normal fieldsfof 
operation, 
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But let me make it clear that not only the full facilities of all branches 
of PMA but also all other bureaus of the department will be utilized to 
achieve our preparedness objectives—the new offices acting as clearing- 
houses or coordinating bodies. Full use will also be made of our farmer- 
committee system for translating decisions at the administrative level 
into action in the field. 

Let me emphasize this use of our existing facilities and programs 
for our expanded defense responsibilities. We are not asking for 
additional millions to set up and operate a separate War Food Ad- 
ministration. We believe we can not only save considerable money 
by carrying on our defense functions \vithin existing agencies but we 
can also do a more effective job with less confusion and overlapping. 

We have already geared the department’s policies to the big job 
of production ahead. 

In order to encourage production of the abundance we need, we 
have announced that there will be no marketing quotas or acreage 
allotments on cotton this year. We hope to boost our production to 
16,000,000 bales. We have also announced that there will be no 
= quotas or acreage allotments on 1951 crops of corn and 
wheat. 

In asking for increased production, we recognize that the situation 
differs greatly between farms and between areas. We want each 
farmer to make those increases in production which will best utilize 
his own resources. 


ASSISTANCE NEEDED BY AGRICULTURE 


For most crops and classes of livestock, the current situation can 
probably best be met by informing farmers as to the total acreages or 
level of production which seem desirable, and the various positive 
steps which the department can take to assist them, including the 
announcement of the appropriate price supports. 

There is still considerable misunderstanding about what has 
happened to farm prices and farm income since the outbreak of the 
Korean War. 

Although agriculture shared in the general economic improvement 
in 1950, particularly during the last half of the year, farmers’ prices 
and incomes were far from setting records for the year. 

Our farm price trends naturally reflected the expansion in consumer 
buying power. From December 1949 to December 1950, prices 
received by farmers rose an average of 23 percent, with the greatest 
gains registered in July and December immediately after the Korean 
and Chinese Communist developments. 

But it must be recognized that the postwar adjustment for agri- 
culture was much more severe than for business and industry. From 
the high point reached in January 1948 to the low of December 1949, 
prices received by farmers had dropped an average of 24 percent. 
Even with the recovery made during 1950, therefore, farmers’ prices 
for the year averaged only slightly above 1949 and remained more 
than a tenth below the 1948 mark. With the volume of marketings 
slightly lower than in 1949, farm income showed another drop. The 
Bureau of Agricultureal Economics estimates gross farm income for 
1950 at $32,000,000,000—almost the same as 1949’s 32.2 billion 
dollars, and 3.1 billion dollars below the 1948 peak. 
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Since costs have risen, net income realized by farm operators—the 
amount they have left to spend on living and farm operations for the 
year ahead—is estimated at about 13 billion dollars for 1950. That 
compares with the 14.1 billion dollars in 1949, and the 1947 peak of 
17.8 billion dollars. 

In no other major phase of our economy has there been such a 
pronounced and continuing postwar decline in incomes. 

These facts underline the continuing importance of adequate price- 
support programs for important farm products. The strong price- 
support programs of the past helped give to our agriculture the pro- 
duction momentum which enabled it to meet the unprecedented war- 
time demands and to establish new farm production records in the 
postwar period—records that played so big a role in the rehabilitation 
of Europe and in checking Communist inroads. 

In the Nation’s interest, farmers may produce even beyond the 
amounts they know they could sell at profitable prices. We want 
that extra amount beyond visible current needs as an anti-inflationary 
influence. We want enough to meet current demands and maintain 
safe reserves as a vital safeguard against the hazards of weather and 
other unforeseeable forces. 

In fairness to the farmer, can we expect him to bear the full burden 
of protecting the rest of the economy by producing to the extent of 
driving his own returns below a fair level? Farmers are not asking 
a “guaranty” of profits. But they do have every right to ask reason- 
able protection when they are called upon to act in the Nation’s 
interest without regard to their own. 

The uncertainty of the Nation’s future needs in such times as these 
makes greater the farmer’s gamble in answering the call to abundant 
production, and increases rather than lessens the need for adequate 
price protection. I continue to believe we must see that agriculture 
has that assurance. 

Moreover, in times when we require efficient use of all our resources, 
we must make certain that neither land nor human resources are 
wasted in production of commodities for which there is weak demand 
whenever they can be diverted to production of other commodities 
of which we face a short supply. 

We know from experience that periods of high purchasing power 
bring increasing consumer demand for meat, milk, and eggs. But, 
before we can provide the assurance of support that may be required 
to obtain adequate production of these perishable commodities, we 
need some better method of support than is now available. 

We must certainly continue to search for better devices for support- 
ing perishable food products than those which take food away from 
consumers and divert it to uneconomical and sometimes wasteful uses. 
Any waste or destruction of food is a useless drain upon our resources 
that will be less defendable now than ever before. 

Adequate price assurance is not agriculture’s only present concern. 

While American agriculture is keenly aware of its increasing respon- 
sibilities during the present preparedness emergency, it is also aware 
of the necessity for keeping its eyes upon constructive long-range goals 
so as to remain strong and vigorous through whatever trials may be 
ahead. 

Conservation and balanced farming are equally important in both 
peacetime and wartime. The emphasis on certain crops and certain 
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practices may shift, but essentially good farming is the only guaranty 
that farmers can maintain production not only for this year but also 
for next year and the years following. 

We need still greater emphasis on conservation and sound land-use 
practices. It is not advisable for farmers to plow up land which can 
better or more safely be used as pasture. Nor should farmers endeavor 
to increase livestock production unless they have, or can reasonably 
expect to get, necessary feed supplies. Expansion of grasslands farm- 
ing is needed both for the present and for agriculture’s long-range 
future. We need more meat now. But we will need continued expan- 
sion of the livestock industry in the future. Grasslands farming helps 
produce meat and also preserves land resources. 

In the past two decades, we have improved one-fourth of all our 
grasslands—but it is estimated that 90 percent of it needs further 
improvement. 

The department and the land-grant colleges have jointly undertaken 
an extensive program toward that objective. 

Also, we recognize that river basins are the natural subdivisions of our 
land and water resources, and that watersheds are the natural units 
in these river basins. In this we concur fully with the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission. The successful development of 
land and water resources can be carried out only in the form of basin 
programs which deal with entire basins and which take into full 
account all relevant purposes to which these resources can profitably 
be put. 

We recognize that not all that must be done eventually can be 
undertaken in these times. But, to the extent possible with the funds 
available, we hope to continue with the study necessary to bring about 
the development, utilization, and conservation of the resources of 
our great river basins. This work is carried out in cooperation with the 
agencies of the several States, as well as the Corps of Engineers, the 
Interior Department, and other Federal agencies. 

As the President’s Commission has so aptly concluded, none of our 
Nation’s miracles of human achievement would have been possible 
without one key resource: water. Can we now risk letting the serious 
waste and exploitation of that basic resource go on unchecked? 

It is our belief that whatever can be done must be done within the 
concept that land and water are inseparable. Indeed, the manage- 
ment, conservation, and use of our water resources are inextricably 
bound up with the management, conservation, and use of our land re- 
sources. The protection and improvement of both resources are 
essential to the future strength of our people. 

Under present cirsumstances, we must make the best use of all the 
manpower we have. The low-income bracket in agriculture offers a 
reserve of labor resources that is now under-utilized. We cannot 
afford this waste of under-utilized manpower. The only way we can 
benefit by this manpower resource is through more productive em- 
ployment. 

It is most urgent, therefore, that we help farmers on the small-scale 
farms to utilize their labor more effectively—either on their own farms 
or by working on other farms, or in nonfarm employment. 

Anything that we do in this period of scarce manpower to provide 
more productive opportunities for some of our low-income farmers in 
nonfarm vocations and improve the opportunity for the remainder to 
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farm more efficiently will not only be meeting necessary requirements 
of present emergency circumstances, but also serving our accepted 
long-range objective of a better level of income and living standards 
for this large segment of our agricultural population. 

More efficient operation is essential to all farms in the period ahead, 
not just on small-scale farms. Continuation of the REA programs is 
essential to maintaining agriculture’s efficiency. Adequate power 
available on the farm is as necessary to efficient farming operations as 
to industry because of what it can do to help in the production and 
‘preservation of many farm products and in the sav ing of labor. 

There is also urgent need for continuing on a basis consistent with 
all pertinent factors, the rural telephone program upon which we have 
made a successful and long-needed start. In the light of present 
conditions, we have requested only the practicable minimum in 
funds for this purpose. 

Less than half of the farms of this country have telephone service, 
and less than a fourth have anything like adequate service. The 
modern mechanized farm is in reality a rural factory, with the same 
need for rapid communicatiors with its supply centers that the urban 
factory has. 

If three-fourths of our urban factories producing defense needs were 
without telephones, one of the first orders of business would be to 
extend such service to them without delay. Food is a defense need. 
To do nothing to improve the present deplorable communications 
situation in rural areas would be extreme national shortsightedness. 

The small amount of critical materials required would serve a far 
more useful purpose for defense or mobilization in providing com- 
munication service to farmers than if the same materials were devoted 
to extending urban service. The inadequacy of rural telephone serv- 
ice was a distinct handicap to efficient functioning of agriculture’s 
production and marketing activities during World War II. When 
telephone service is not readily available, the search for scarce repair 
parts and supplies involves the expenditure of rubber and gasoline as 
well as time. 

The marketing of farm products, and the safety of farm homes and 
families, gives rise to the great demand for farm telephone service in 
time of peace. The need is even more urgent during periods of man- 
power and material shortages. The possibility of enemy attack, the 
need for decentralizing, and the necessity for ready communic ation 
with all local communities makes improved telephone service a “‘must.’ 

Many groups of farm people throughout the country look to REA 
telephone program, now in its second year of operation, as the only 
means of obtaining adequate telephone service. Unless the loan pro- 
gram is maintained on at least the modest basis requested, the value 
of what has been accomplished to date may be almost entirely lost. 

Through all the preasures of mobilization and ste pped-up produc- 
tion, we must saféguard the traditional family-farm principle as a 

valuable American institution. The family farm has always been 
the backbone of our democracy. Our family farm pattern is a world 
symbol of democracy on the land. It is America’s answer to com- 
munism’s false propaganda among the underprivileged rural peoples 
of other countries. We have only to look at other parts of the globe 
today to realize how communism has been abetted by deep unrest 
traceable primarily to insecure and inequitable land tenure. 
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Recently the department set in motion a review of all our programs 
and agencies to see if services to family farms is being maintained at 
maximum efficiency. This is a part of our continuing program 
review, and involves no additional cost. 

We are fully aware at all times of the necessity for keeping our 
own house in order, from the standpoint of efliciency and economy 
in operations. In the light of present circumstances confronting 
our Nation, we know that this need is now more imperative than 
ever. But we know, too, that the costs of any Government operation 
must be balanced against an appraisal of the results obtained, and 
the need for those results. Good management calls for a maximum 
in program results, as well as a minimum in program costs. 

We recognize that principle in the Department of Agriculture. 
Our continuing management improvement program and our syste- 
matic de .partmental reviews to determine the degree of efficiency and 
economy of department operations are designed to that end. 

A good organization must not be static. Review and revision of 
department organization is a continuing job for the head of the 
department or agency. Also, the chairman of your subcommittee, 
Mr. Whitten, and others members of the committee, as well as other 
members of the Congress, have urged me to look into the need for 
reorganizing the department for purposes of achieving maximum 
efficiency and economy. 

Early in 1949, the Under Secretary of Agriculture was assigned 
the responsibility of making a comprehensive review of department 
organization. Proposals are now under active consideration and we 
hope to discuss them with your committee before the conclusion of 
these hearings. 

The budget estimates now before you do not include funds for the 
extraordinary activities required of the department under the defense 
Production and the Civil Defense Acts. In the current fiscal year, 
funds are being allocated to the department from the appropriation 
made to the President for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of the Defense Production Act. 

It is assumed that funds for such purposes will be made available 
in some similar manner in 1952. Almost daily, the department is 
being called upon to assume additional duties and responsibilities 
growing out of defense mobilization. 

To the extent possible, we intend to meet such additional work 
within available funds. Things are changing so rapidly however, 
that it is difficult now to forecast what our total job may be a few 
months ahead. Thus, some fund adjustments may be necessary as 
the defense program develops and specific needs become clearer. 

Ralph Roberts and bureau and agency heads are prepared to dis- 
cuss with you the details of the budget estimates and their effect on 
the various programs and activities of the department. I am sure 
they will cooperate in every possible way to facilitéte this committee’s 
review and consideration of the work we are doing, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Mr. Secretary, I would like to say that in the years 
I have sat on this committee I have never heard a better presentation 
from any Secretary and we have had some very able men precede you. 

This is by far the finest report that I have heard of the place of 
agriculture in our economy and of the dependence that the Nation 
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must place on it. I want to congratulate you on the fine way in which 
you have handled this very big subject. 

Secretary Brannan. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuirrten. It looks as though we are in a period of higher taxes. 
We are certainly in a period where it is taking more to live, with the 
increasing cost of living, much of which has been improperly charged 
to the farmers through the press. Since most of us have fixed incomes, 
we will have to cut the pattern to the cloth. 

While I want to commend everything you have said, we on the 
committee still are faced with the other side of the picture. With full 
recognition of all this, we of necessity will have to cut the pattern to the 
cloth. We hope that we can do that and still not adversely affect 
the very fine points that you have raised in this report. 


ProspitemMs Mapes spy Expansion or Farm PRopvUCcTION FoR DEFENSE 


I was glad to see you recognize something here which has always 
been uppermost in my mind. In the last war industry was called upon 
to expand its facilities. In the case of industry, however, they did it 
with orders for Government purchases. They had firm commitments 
to take the output. The Government supplied the funds with which 
to enlarge the establishments and factories, which they were allowed 
to mark off within a short period of time through depreciation. 

I raise these matters, not to complain, because I realize that when 
you ask a man in the manufacturing business to expand his plant and 
to go into something new, you will have to show him that he can 
afford to do it. These things have been passed by the Congress and 
they have cost literally billions of dollars. 

Now, with regard to the farmer you today are calling on him to 
produce to the utmost, to the maximum of his capacity. You are 
calling on him to use his capital, his plant, which is his farm, but he 
does not charge off depreciation for loss in fertility of soil. The only 
guaranty that we have in any field is the guarantee of a percentage of 
parity, never a guarantee of a profit. Nor do we guarantee to 
purchase the total amount of bis production. 

So, as you point out, we are not giving the farmer the same degree 
of protection that we give to industry. If we did, instead of asking 
for an increase in his production, which will go into the market under 
ordinary circumstances, we would have orders from the War Depart- 
ment, the Department of National Defense, to produce so much, for 
which he would be paid as you do for contracts with industry. 

Now, | prefer this approach. But it does mean that you are going 
to the farmer and asking that he run down his plant by increased 
production, and you are going to ask that he endanger the selling 
price for his commodities by asking him within 1 year to jump cotton 
production from 9,000,000 to 16,000,000 bales. This certainly 
becomes unreasonable because it merely gives him a percentage of 
parity which is many dollars below the retail price of the commodity. 

1 notice that you give attention in your report to the fact that 
consideration must be given to the smaller farms. I am in full accord 
with that. Most foks that deal with farmers, and all of us on this 
committee come from rural areas, realize that attention should be 
given to making the farm life of the average small farmer more 
satisfactory; we should help him in every way we can to make himself 
79808—51—pt. 12 
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economically self-supporting. I have always supported those pro- 
grams which are intended to do this. 

However, I have at times been a little disturbed by recommenda- 
tions that have come out of the Department which might lead us to 
believe that we can depend on the small farmer for our supply of 
food. In my judgment that is going too far because, if we depend on 
that it would be like expecting our automobiles to come from plants 
employing eight people, and food would be so high we could not buy it. 

We are going to have to have production on an efficient basis to get 
it to the consumer at a reasonable price and, in many cases this means 
a pretty good sized farm. In connection with that we should give 
attention to seeing to it that the small farmer, although he can con- 
tribute little to the surplus that goes into the market place, should 
have a chance to become economically stable and sound and should 
have some of the things that go to the average family throughout the 
country. 

I have listened to your report here and I think it is thoroughly 
sound in showing that agriculture must be looked to to provide the 
food and fiber for this war effort. 

It is our work on this committee to try to keep down expenditures 
and we are very proud of the way that we have tried to do that. But 
I do say that even though we owe a $270,000,000,000 debt, and it is 
hard to figure out any basis on which it is going to be paid, although 
we are trying, we all realize that we must have a production plant and 
natural resources, and must see that the proper use is made of them 
and the proper protection given them. 

We cannot pay the debt by letting the plant run down and the 
soil wash away. This is something that quite frequently is not 
appreciated by the consumer groups and others who are not familiar 
with agricultural problems. 

I have always taken the view that the Nation has an interest in the 
fertility of the soil. We can look to Italy and Greece and all these 
countries that we are helping through the ECA and see that part of 
their present trouble is the result of letting the fertility of the soil go 
down. If you try to trace why we have a higher standard of living, 
you can attribute it to many things, but are you bound to list close 
to the top the wonderful natural resources that we have in this 
country. 

I have heard it said frequently that no country in history has shown 
a better production record than the United States and no country 
has shown a worse record of depletion of its resources than this 
country from the early days of its settlement. 

If the Nation has an interest in the fertility of the soil, to which 
we must look for food and fiber and to which our allies look for help, 
we must see that the farmer so handles that soil so as to protect it for 
us and for those who come after us. 

There are two ways to see that he does it. One is by order of the 
Government and that has failed every time, and the other is through 
various agricultural programs, where we say to the farmer that if 
you will devote about $2 to restoring or maintaining this soil the Fed- 
eral Government will pay about $1, or a third of that cost. That is 
not understood by many folks in this country. I hope some day that 
they will come to realize it and I hope that those who appreciate it 
will be able to help educate the rest of the Nation as to how dependent 
we are for food on this plan. 
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I notice here that you state you have established an Office of Re- 
quirements and Allocations to be responsible for integrating the de- 
mand for farm products. I hope that you will work with the Depart- 
ment of National Defense and the State Department to see if we can- 
not relieve some of the problems that we had during the last war. 

For instance, I talked to one man who knew his subject. During 
the last war the Army placed an order for apple butter. This man 
was in that field and when he saw the order he looked into the matter. 
It seems that some colonel or general figured that they had so many 
men and they should eat so much apple butter on the average per 
week and he multiplied the number of weeks by the number of men. 
It was pointed out to me that the order was for more apple butter 
than the industry had produced in its whole history. 

In the last war our commitments overseas to some of the ECA 
countries were equally short-sighted. Fertilizer was a very short 
commodity—and this is some criticism of the Department of Agri- 
culture—and we committed a part of our production for overseas use. 
We were permitting the other countries to take 10 percent of a year’s 
supply, their whole quota for a year, in a particular month. Fre- 
quently, it got to Europe at a time when they couldn’t use it, but 
rather at a time when we needed it here. We had an awful time 
getting that corrected, 

I finally put a rider on the appropriation bill which required a survey 
by the Department of Agriculture to ascertain that there were ade- 
quate supplies of fertilizers for use here before shipment could be made 
outside the country. In 3 days the Department of Agriculture re- 
ported that they had made a survey and that there were adequate 
supplies. It is not humanly possible to make such a survey in 3 days. 
The point I wish to make is that I hope you will function in such a way 
in the future as to see that the military and the defense are properly 
informed. ‘They should pro rate their demands rather than to buy 
up large quantities, run up the price on the consumer and then keep 
the item in storage for many months before they use it. 

If you could work out some basis for the National Defense Estab- 
lishment to notify your Department and those that work with you in 
private industry as to what their needs will be and then requisition it 
as needed, there would be no necessity for buying a lot of apple butter 
on the east coast and then shipping it to the west coast. It could 
stay in the warehouses of private industry until needed and could be 
available to meet the consumer demands in all areas. 

Much of our shortages in the last war were just through this lack of 
planning between the Department of Agriculture, private industry, 
and national defense. We can save the consumers and the tax- 
payers millions of dollars if attention is given to that. 

Mr. Secretary, we could go on and on with regard to this matter, 
but I know you are busy and these other gentlemen would like to 
have a chance to direct some questions to you. I want to say that I 
personally, and I am sure I speak for the entire committee, appreciate 
the very able manner in which you presented this whole subject. 


Loan Factnities AVAILABLE TO FARMERS 
Mr. Stieter. Mr. Chairman, I want to add my commendation to 


that of yours with reference to the statement of the Secretary, I con- 
sider it one of the most informative statements that I have ever had 
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the pleasure to read and I dare say it will go down in history as such. 

Mr. Secretary, in your statement, I was attracted very much by 
one simple sentence, and that is when you said that ‘we need more 
meat now.” I wonder if you ever considered creating a revolving 
fund for loans for those who want to engage in the livestock industry 
but cannot at this time do so because of the high price of cattle? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, Mr. Stigler, as you know, there are two 
or three loan agencies now available to the farmer. The first being 
the commercial banks which cannot take the risk in many cases. 

Mr. Sriater. That is right. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Farm Credit is in a somewhat comparable 
position. Farmers Home Administration, however, is so set up and 
you have so authorized it as to extend long-term credit to permit a 
eveling out of the obligation over a period of time. 

I recognize the force of what you are saying. At $42 a hundred it 
is a very risky business for a new man to start in the cattle business, 
particularly if he does not know, as no one knows, what the situation 
is going to be at the end of this next year’s operation. 

Mr. Stigter. Well, I know in my area I have had many folks, 
particularly Gl’s, complain to me that there is no way of getting 
started in livestock because they have no financial historical back- 
ground, and, therefore, they cannot qualify in the present Govern- 
ment agencies, and neither can they go to the banks and yet they 
would like to get into the livestock business because right now it 1s 
quite profitable. 

Secretary BRANNAN. May I raise one thought for consideration 
when you are discussing those kinds of problems with them? 

Remember that immediately after the last war the poultry and egg 
business looked very, very attractive. A lot of veterans’ loans were 
made for that purpose. 

Mr. Sticier. That is right. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Just about a year ago, we were considerably 
worried about them, and they were in very precarious financial con- 
dition because they had gotten in at the peak. Then when it started 
to level off or taper down a little bit, they were in pretty bad shape 
because they had a very high capital investment. 

Mr. Stricuer. Surely. 

Secretary Brannan. That is the problem which these folks you are 
talking about see and are rightfully hesitant about. Unless there is 
some particular opportunity like you are searching for today made 
available to them, even though we need meat badly, I hope most of 
them will be cautious about getting in because they can get hurt. 

Mr. Stricter. You have heard, no doubt, about the freeze on raw 
cotton? 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sticuer. I would like to have your reaction as to the effect on 
the farmer. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Wurrten. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sricuer. That is all I have. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Secretary, I certainly join with the other 
gentlemen in commending you on the general tone of the report. 


. 
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First of all, are you prepared to tell the committee what you have 
in mind on the reorganization of the Department? I note your 
reference on the last page of the report, but I personally hope that 
before any reorganization of importance is done it will be taken up 
with the legislative committee and thoroughly explained to the 
committee. JI do not think we on this subcommittee should do any- 
thing appropriationwise with any radical change in the Department 
without your Department first receiving a clearance from the legisla- 
tive committee. 

Do you not agree with me on that? 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, sir. Certainly we are going to discuss 
it with Congressman Cooley and the members of his committee. We 
are also going to discuss it with Senator Ellender and members of his 
committee. 

I might say to you that the proposal which we have made and 
which we have reasonably well solidified with one or two exceptions 
can be accomplished without legislative authorization. 

In other words, it can be done within our existing authority with 
one or two exceptions. One of those exceptions can be disposed of 
by this committee; it may involve appropriation language. The 
other one might require legislation. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That was about the way I had it sized up, and 
agree that you really do not have to obtain legislation for much of 
what you have in mind, but, nevertheless, if it does affect generally 
the important divisions of the Department, I know that 1 will feel 
personally much better about it if you do obtain clearance from the 
legislative committee before we here are called upon to revise our 
appropriations to take care of the suggestions. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. 


Discussion oF Farm MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


Mr. AnpERSEN. On the bottom of page 17 in your statement you 
touch very lightly on one of the most important problems in con- 
nection with agriculture today. You make this statement: 

We have established liaison with the Department of Labor on manpower 
problems, in the capacity of claimant for agriculture’s necessary labor supply. 

Now, what have you done, Mr. Secretary, in conjunction with 
selective service in carrying out that policy that you express in 
protecting the interests of the farmer as to the all-important labor 
supply? I personally think you are the gentleman that should be at 
the head of this movement in taking this up with selective service. 

Yesterday on the House floor we had a discussion of much interest 
to Members on both sides. I suggested that we should try to estab- 
lish a policy legislativewise so that the selective service would recog- 
nize that it must leave at least an able-bodied man on each and every 
family-sized farm in America. I think that was the general policy 
that was in being in the State of Iowa during World War II, and I 
understand, gentlemen, it worked out very well. 

But I already hear of cases from back in my district in southwestern 
Minnesota where selective service is actually forcing men to sell out 
and go into the service without any consideration whatsoever as to 
who is going to continue operation of that farm. I think a Nation- 
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wide policy must be studied and established, and I do think, Mr. 
Secretary, that it is entirely within your province to contact and to 
discuss this very fully with Mr. Hershey. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Congressman, may I say first that we 
have talked with General Hershey, and we have tried to make the agri- 
cultural manpower needs understood both by Mr. Wilson and the 
members of his Board. We have much yet to do, I am sure. The 
Under Secretary has talked to General Hershey on two occasions at 
least that I am aware of, and probably on other occasions, and has 
filed two statements over there with respect to the problem. 

The first thing that was done in this regard, and was done because 
we recognized that manpower is going to be the No. 1 problem as the 
country moves into whatever type of emergency is developing, was to 
prepare a statement for Secretary Tobin and Mr. Harrison, who had 
come in right after Korea. We prepared a preliminary survey of 
manpower, fertilizer, insecticide, and machinery and machinery parts 
needs, and filed a seven- or eight-page document with them forthwith, 
the last paragraph of which said, in effect: these are our best judg- 
ments from here, but we are going to the field and will come back with 
a detailed statement. 

We have now come back with detailed statements in support of all 
of those propositions and are continuing to try to do it. 

I do not want to represent to you that all of the progress that 
we would like to make has been made. Responsibility generally for 
the manpower situation rests at several places. We have pursued it 
at all points, but especially at the point which you put your finger on, 
which is that of draft policy. And I might say that it seems to me 
that this kind of a statement that you made a while ago, as to an able- 
bodied man on every family-sized farm, is a good criterion. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Well, I think it is certainly justified. I remember, 
and you all remember how back in 1943 things began to get a little 
tough on farms through the Midwest because they had been stripping 
the farms of too much man power. And I well remember, and have 
said this before, the four nearest dairy herds to my farm were sold out. 
The manpower was no longer there to milk the cows. What I fear 
now is that we are in that very same cycle here today, without actually 
realizing it; to the extent that we should get into this problem and do 
something right now. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could I interject something there, Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Surely. 

Mr. Wuirren. It might be well for the Department to get its own 
house in order before it goes into that matter very far. I overlooked 
a while ago the point that a man should be able to make a call to the 
Agriculture Department at any time, if in time of manpower shortage, 
such a call was urgently needed. Well, if today a farmer had such a 
problem which required telephone communication with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and it happened to be on a Saturday, such a 
phone call would not avail him of a thing in the world. 

I wonder if attention should not be given by your Department 
to staggering your employees so as to keep your offices open on 
Saturdays, not only here but throughout the country? If I call the 
Department after 3:30 p. m. on Friday, it is 10:30 on Monday before 
1 can get anything. I do not want to hold you responsible for this 
alone. It is a Government-wide problem. I have gone into it on 
the floor and otherwise trying to get something done about it. 
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But you cannot claim a proper use of manpower and have a 40-hour 
week, and you cannot claim that you are making services convenient 
to the farmer when you close up on Saturday, ‘the one day he is in 
town. It would be better to close Monday. 

1 hope you will give attention to what can be done, within the 
framework of your authority, pending the time that the Government 
itself changes its policy, to see about that. 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Mr. Chairman, may I say that in my 
office there is a stand-by crew on Saturdays up until 3 or 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Mr. Warren. My office in my district in Mississippi is in the 
Post Office Building, and the local agricultural agencies are right 
around it. Yet on Saturday I am the only person there. That is 
true all over the country. 

Mr. Horan. The 40-hour week has immensely increased the cost 
of running our Government, and I do not think it has made honest 
craftsmen any happier in their work. 

Mr. Wuirren. And the best information I get is from the employees 
themselves. A 40-hour workweek is fine in times of unemployment 
when you are trying to spread the work around, but certainly not in 
times like these. I am sure the Federal employees are willing to do 
whatever is needed in the present situation. 

I am in accord with Mr. Andersen about the advantages of going 
into this manpower problem. But before you go into the matter with 
General Hershey, I think it would be well to look carefully into your 
own situation. If you are a little vulnerable, he may come back at 
you. 

Mr. ANpeRsEN. If you will excuse me, Mr. Chairman, I think 
in this proposition we are up against today, it seems clear to me that 
from the viewpoint of the farmer, tele :phone loans mean nothing and 
REA means nothing if that farmer is taken off of that farm to go into 
the service, with no replacement for him in sight. 

Now, I think, gentlemen, this is really an issue that we who are 
interested in agriculture must fight for. As you say in your state- 
ment, Mr. Secretary, agriculture must be provided with sufficient 
labor. But who is taking away that labor today? Selective Service. 
And unless we watch ourselves, we cannot secure the production that 
we should have. 

I am not pleading for any general exemption of farm workers. 
I do not think there should be such. But there should be enough in 
those farm factories to take care of the job that needs to be done. 
An 80-acre or 160-acre farm cannot do with just a seasonal importa- 
tion of Mexican labor. We must have at least one man there who 
knows everything about that particular farm and available to milk 
those cows 14 times a week. You know that. All of us know it. 

As to selective service, after all, the draft boards back in our 
county seats have no authority. They have to receive that authority 
from up above. They should be told right from here, from Washing- 
ton, just what to do. They should be instructed to gage each and 
every man from the viewpoint of just how indispensable he is. And 
of course, if we here, interested in agriculture, do not get after Selective 
Service, or after the Congress to do something about it, who is going 
to do it? 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I was called out by Marion Clawson 
of Public Lands. He wanted to discuss a new weed called halogeten, 
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a noxious weed. A pound and a half of it will kill sheep. And, of 
course, we have our wild lupin, the Klamath weed, and a lot of others. 
What will be the effect from the standpoint of the defense effort on 
what we have been doing as a peacetime measure on weed control? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Congressman Horan, halogeten is one 
of our tough problems among noxious weeds, poisonous weeds. It 
has been increasing and spreading. 

Dr. Cardon will be prepared to discuss in detail the program for 
eradication or control which we are initiating. But you are quite 
right. It is a problem, an increasing problem this year. Much work 
must be done on it or else we are going to lose considerable numbers 
of sheep, because they do not seem to recognize it for its poisonous 
characteristics at certain stages of its growth. 

Mr. Horan. It is very similar to Russian thistle. 

Secretary Brannan. It looks like the tumbleweed at certain stages 
of its growth. 

Mr. Horan. We will go into it. I am not too sure how that fits 
into the defense effort, Mr. Chairman. That is the reason I asked 
the question. 

Dr. Carpon. I think we will get a statement on that later. Its 
first recognized break-out was in Nevada around Elko, and it has 
spread out over surrounding states to the point where it is serious 
over a wide part of the public range. 

Mr. Horan. We will go into it later, then. 

Let me ask, Has this dried egg situation been discussed here today? 

Secretary Brannan. Not today. 

Mr. Horan. Senator Magnuson of my State wrote you rather a long 
letter a week or 10 days ago as to matters that affect our wheat 
economy. I read the letter, and I wrote you a note urging you to 
read it. 

Because my part of the Nation has a wheat economy unless we can 
keep our wheat economy going, it will affect a wide range of industries. 
Out of milling wheat we get a lot of our stock and poultry feed, and so 
forth. Our mills now are producing at a very reduced rate. 

The letter was rather comprehensive, although too long. In that 
letter there was a complaint made that the Army was purchasing 
flour, but that in some cases they were not buying our flour; and I just 
wondered if you had any observations to make as to the policy of the 
United States Department of Agriculture as it relates to Army pro- 
curement. In my little note to you, I said that you certainly had 
gotten some headaches out of these dried eggs that have been in 
the paper very much, here, in the last 2 or 3 weeks. 

I wondered what the polic’ y of the Department of Agriculture would 
be with regard to procurement, and perhaps preferential treatment 
for domestic producers wherever it was practicable. 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Mr. Congressman, we have been gener- 
ally under the impression that that is pretty well covered by the 
statutes and particularly the “Buy American” provision. I would be 
surprised to learn that wheat was being bought, or finished flour, 
rather, from Canada or some place else by the Army. I am just 
not prepared to say that it is or is not, but I would suspect that under 
the law they would be buying American wheat and flour. 

Mr. Horan. I assume you will reply to the Senator’s letter, because 
I am interested in that also, and I shall look forward to reading that 
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letter. Because that is a headache of ours. We have a wheat econ- 
omy, and it is in bad shape right now. 

Now, as to the eggs, I understand that they were dried, the ones you 
have in storage, according to the Department’s own specifications, 
but when the Army comes along to buy them, they are not up to their 
specifications. 

Secretary Brannan. That is exactly right, sir. First of all, 
remember that we bought the eggs and we dried them as the most 
efficient way of storing them; because there would not be warehouse 
space enough in the whole country to store the eggs, if they had been 
in fresh shell form. Yet our potential area of distribution was con- 
templated to be the United States, and the eggs that we have in 
storage are generally usable for distribution and consumption within 
the country. But the Army does not know where it is going to use 
those eggs. I mean, the Defense Administration may put them on 
board ship, may ship them into hot climates, may ship them into 
humid climates. They may have to last a long time under unfavor- 
able weather conditions, heat, and so forth, and a higher quality of 
product in many commodities might be required. So there basically 
is no difference in our standards, if we were both shooting for the same 
objective as to use. But I just have to confess to you, facetiously, of 
course, that our folks did not know Korea was coming either when 
we were buying the eggs. 

Mr. Horan. Is that being corrected now? 

Secretary BRANNAN. We are not buying any appreciable quantity 
of eggs, or drying them either. We have bought none since the first 
of the year. You see, we are no longer in the business. So the 
problem is the eggs we bought in 1950. There are probably not any 
stocks older than that. 

Mr. Triage. We do not have any but the 1950’s. 

Mr. Horan. The budget turned down an item that involves the 
wheat economy out in our area, on the basis that the findings had 
been had. Is that not right, Mr. Wells? Or are you familiar with 
that? Is that not the reason they turned it down, that the studies 
you had made had been completed? 

Mr. Weuus. They turned down two proposed questionnaires, Mr. 
Horan, relating to the use of wheat by feed mixers and to a variety 
survey of wheat, on the ground that they did not find the carrying 
forward of that work necessary to the successful functioning of a 
defense economy. I would be glad to go into it with you in detail 
if you care to. 

Mr Horan. I want to; because our problem out there, as Mr. 
Trigg knows very well, is not solved. And, as I say, I will be happy 
to get your answer to Senator Magnuson’s letter, Mr. Secretary, 
because I am interested in it as much as he is and perhaps more so. 

On this farm labor matter, yesterday I directed a letter to you 
regarding the over-all manpower problem and the things that we can 
perhaps do to get nondomestic help. We can get them, of course, 
from Puerto Rico and from some of the British islands in the Carib- 

bean, and we can get some from Canada under certain restrictions. 
We can get Mexican labor. We can get some from Hawaii as well as 
Puerto Ricans right away. They are citizens; and there is the possi- 
bility of some from the Philippines, as I understand it. Much of 
the program, however, will require legislation, and I wondered if Mr. 
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Overby had -consulted with you regarding the meetings we have had 
already, looking forward to some work along that line. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes. Mr. Congressman. May I ask: Did 
you go to Mexico City with the Ellender committee? 

Mr. Horan. No; only the chairmen of the subcommittees, as I 
understand it, who will handle that. I understand Senator Ellender 
and Mr. Poage, of Texas, went down there. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We have prepared a great deal of material, 
all that we were asked for and all that we could think of, to supply 
to the committee before it went away. I have had one conversation 
with Senator Ellender about it since we came back. We are exploring 
some of the suggestions that occurred to him. 

Mr. Horan. Probably we may have a shortage of farm labor prior 
to the possibility of legislation ‘and the setting up of the necessary 
recruiting machinery. 

Do you know of anything that you can do to meet that problem now? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, I must say to you that it seems to me 
our responsibility is to impress upon the people who actually have their 
hand on the lever which controls the labor supply the importance of 
the agricultural aspects of it. We cannot retain anybody in rural 
areas. We cannot send them away, or anything else. They will (1) 
go to the Armed Forces, through draft, or through enlistment. They 
will (2) go to factories, through being induced by attractive wages. 
And those two forces are the forces which will constantly work against 
us. 

Mr. Horan. And those are the two pressures that will force us also 
to go abroad some place for farm labor. 

Secretary BRanNAN. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. Now, I understand that we can get a limited supply of 
labor today almost overnight from Puerto Rico and Hawaii. Is that 
not right? Where they are subject to coming to the United 
States anyhow? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, sir, it is my impression that there is 
still unused labor that can be attracted into the country from those 
two areas. It is not going to be as free and fluid as it was last time, 
because, as you well know, Puerto Rico has established considerable 
industrialization on the island. But they still have a surplus, I 
am sure. 

Mr. Horan. It is a vital thing, Mr. Chairman, especially in the 
northern tier of States. We do not get the drifts of transient farm 
labor that they do in the Southern States, where they are nearer these 
sources of supply. It is something of vital concern to us, and I under- 
stand that there is a possibility at least of legislation. I certainly 
hope that there will be legislation, because we will have to meet it. 

Where will those appropriations come from, for the necessary 
activities, or expenditures? That will be in the Department of Labor, 
will it not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Or the President’s fund. We worked from the 
President’s fund in the last war. 


Mr. Roserts. Just to get it started, until an appropriation was 
made. 
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Mr. Horan. I understand there was authorization for the farm- 
labor program in World War II that was provided in an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. Rosperts. Yes; and then later the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Labor for recruitment and placement of farm labor was 
implemented by appropriations. This had the effect of transferring 
the program back to the Labor Department. 

Mr. Horan. We are going to have a very serious situation, Mr. 
Chairman. Last year, you will recall, I think, that the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture did hold hearings on farm labor in April or 
May or June. It was early in the season. They requested me to 
sit in, and I did sit in. And at that time the United States Em- 
ployment Service came before the committee and said, ‘‘We can 
handle anything that is going to happen.’”’ Then Korea came, and 
I tried to get my own State of Washington interested in it, and they 
said, ‘‘No, we can handle it.’”’ But in October we had to call in the 
Army to pick the apples in our area, and I understand they had to 
get outside help of one type or another, close schools, and so forth, 
throughout the areas where knee or stoop labor is necessary. So if 
it happened last fall, it is pretty apt to be a problem that we will 
have to meet either intelligently or head-on in this coming period. 

Mr. Wuirten. The legislative committee has set up another 
program for that purpose. 

Mr. Horan. That happened today, then. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is what I was told from the office, although 
they might have said, ‘‘We are in the process of developing such a 
program.”’ 

Mr. Horan. I am quite sure they will, because Mr. Poage of 
Texas, I understand, will be the chairman of it, and a very able one. 
But it is a vital thing in our area and in quite a number of other places. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. I have one other problem, Mr. Chairman, before 
the Seeretary finishes. Mr. Trigg probably can tell me the answer 
to this, Mr. Secretary. 

We are having quite a lot of difficulty back in our section on boxcars. 
The thing is really becoming serious. I heard just yesterday that 
800 elevators through Iowa, Minnesota, and the Dakotas were closed, 
blocked. Lintroduced legislation yesterday in the House which would 
give the Interstate Commerce Commission the right to take over the 
setting of the rental price on boxcars, which now they do not have. 

As you know, when boxcars leave the Northern Pacific or Great 
Northern or Milwaukee to go into the eastern part of the United 
States, the eastern railroads pay only $1.75 a day for them, and 
naturally they hang on to these cars, and sometimes 30 percent or 
more of our rolling stock in consequence is missing. Now, I am 
trying to do something toward curing the basic cause of this problem. 
It applies to your area, too, Mr. Horan, because you will load boxcars 
with lumber and ship them east and they will not come back as rapidly 
as they should for reloading. 

I am wondering what can be done about that. With all the grain 
that is going to have to move within the next month, I think Mr. 
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Trigg will agree with me that it is quite a serious proposition. I hope 
the Department can be of some assistance on that problem. 

Secretary Brannan. I am sure Mr. Trigg would like to comment 
about that. I would just like to comment that the steel industry 
could have helped us more on this than anybody else. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. By making the steel available? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Mr. ANperseN. Of course, that is really the cure, to force the 
eastern railroads to construct more boxcars. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right, and they were being urged to 
do so long before Korea. 

Mr. Striater. Is it not cheaper to rent cars? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Certainly it is. 

Mr. Stieuer. Is that not the answer? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. And that is why I am asking in that legislation to 
give the Interstate Commerce Commission the right to boost that rate 
up to the point that will force these companies to do one of two things: 
either release the foreign cars and send them back to their home lines, 
or otherwise get busy and construct some of their own boxears. But 
we, all through the West and Midwest and your area, Mr. Stigler, 
suffer. 

Mr. Stieter. No question about it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Because those units go out of our territory and do 
not come back in for other long hauls. 

Secretary BRANNAN. The point I was making, nevertheless, is this: 
that even if we had the most perfect and ideal distribution of the 
available boxcars in this country, we still would have a shortage of 
boxcars to do the job that has to be done. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. We do not have half enough. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. But the thing I am driving at is that I hope we 
can do something to make this situation a little less oppressive. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Trigg, you have been working with the car 
service division of the Association of American Railroads on this, 
have you? 

Mr. Trice. Yes; we have, Mr. Horan. We have been working 
with them, with Mr. Knutson, of Defense Transportation, and 
everybody in town. 

Mr. Horan. It is my understanding that until the switchmen’s 
strike came along, they were clearing a thousand or twelve hundred a 
day through the Chicago gateway. Is that not true? 

Mr. Triaa. I think that is about right, yes. 

Mr. Horan. And they were also speeding up the loading of ships at 
terminal points to relieve the elevators there. 

Mr. Trice. Of course, this whole problem of movement of grain is 
really a serious one with us, not only with the inland transportation 
but with the ports and port facilities. It is not an easy thing, and it 
is not going to get better. 

The real answer, of course, is that we should have started about 
2 or 3 years ago to construct more boxcars. But it is hard to get the 
railroads to add more to their rolling stock under the present cir- 
cumstances. 
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Mr. ANpreRSEN. You have in the Department certain gentlemen 
who are interested in doing something toward helping out on these 
specific problems. 

Mr. Trica. We have a whole group of them. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I know we have had assistance from them. But 
I am wondering what we can do to help still further. 

Mr. Triaa. | think your plan, or your thoughts, along the line of 
getting these cars returned as soon as possible, is one way of helping. 
I do not know just what the Interstate Commerce Commission regu- 
lations are, or its authority, or how far it goes in that direction. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. They do not have any authority today to do so, 

Mr. Trica. Then if they do not have it, they ought to have some- 
thing to regulate this movement, whereby you could get maximum 
efficiency out of your cars. There is no reason why any cars should 
run clear across the country or halfway across the country empty. 
There is no reason why they should set idle for days on end. Any of 
those little things certainly could help; if we just could get utilization 
to the maximum of our present stocks it will certainly facilitate things 
a great deal. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. And, by the way, Mr. Trigg, you will have a lot of 
grain to move this spring, will you not? 

Mr. Trica. Oh, yes. And it is moving now, as a matter of fact. 
We are moving a lot of itnow. A lot of it is going into export. There 
is a big movement of grain the year round, but, of course, when the 
new crop comes in naturally the pressure is really on then for 
the boxcars. 


Farm Prices IN Present Price-Controu Picture 


Secretary BrRanNAN. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say that 
this morning we sent to various people on the Hill concerned with 
agricultural legislation and to the membership of this committee a 
statement of farm prices in the present price-control picture. There 
has been a great deal of talk in the newspapers recently attempting to 
create, and unfortunately creating, the impression that the farmer is 
getting unnecessarily or unduly enriched out of the present situation, 
that his prices are disproportionately high to the prices of many other 
commodities, and that the consumer is being prejudiced by farmers’ 
present price structure and especially by that provision of the Defense 
Production Act which says that there can be no ceiling placed upon 
agricultural commodities until the price reaches parity, according to a 
long-established formula. 

We think that that has been a very unfortunate impression to get 
around, and we have attempted to answer it. Now, I do not know 
that this will be a complete answer accepted by everybody, but at least 
we thought somebody ought to start answering it, that it was our 
obligation. 

So you will receive our statement, because I have already signed 
letters to you. But we did bring some extra copies here now, and I 
would like you to have them, because it will be in the papers soon. 
There is a handful of them here which we would like to leave with you. 

Mr. Srieter. Mr. Secretary, I am quite willing to make such a 
statement, because I know yesterday or the day before in one of the 
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local newspapers there was an editorial along the same line. It caused 
me some apprehension, because some of it is misrepresentation of fact. 

Mr. ANpreRSEN. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that about a week 
ago I inserted in the Congressional Record a statement by Mr. Al 
Stedman of the St. Paul Pioneer Press on this very same thing, in an 
effort to help break down in the minds of the people, that is, from my 
viewpoint, the all-too-prevalent idea that the farmer should be the 
goat today. Can your remarks be shaped up so that we could put it 
into the Congressional Record? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, sir, I would have only one comment to 
make on that. We hope that it will go in the Record. 

There is a great to-do being made right now about the fact that if 
all farm commodities moved to parity the cost of living would advance 
2 percent and food would advance 5 percent. Well, that is theoreti- 
cally true. But there are a number of important items in that calcu- 
lation which there is no reason to believe will advance to parity any 
time soon. One very outstanding example is that by no stretch of the 
imagination can the farm price of vegetables which are now in cans 
advance to the producer. Another example, potatoes are not at all 
likely to jump to the parity level. 

Mr. Stigier. But they do not get that information. The informa- 
tion I have read not only in the local papers but in other places has 
caused apprehension on my part. I am gathering information and 
statistics now and expect to make a speech on the floor next week in 
connection with it, because I think it is so unfair to our farmers. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. I agree with you, Mr. Stigler, and I think we should 
do everything that we possibly can to offset that sort of propaganda 
that is put out, because it is very unfair. 

When do you intend to make your speech on the floor, Mr. Stigler? 

Mr. Sticier. I hope by Monday or Tuesday; if not then as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Why do you not, then, at that time, incorporate 
the facts here. 

Mr. Sricuer. I shall be more than glad to. If there is no further 
business, the committee will stand adjourned. 


THE BUDGET FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WITNESSES 


RALPH 8S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER 
T. ROY REID, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wuitren. We will now hear from Mr. Roberts, the budget 
officer. 

We want to say we appreciate the things you have done in the past. 
We are very pleased with them. We are glad to have you report to 
us at this time. I might say that we have always had your coopera- 
tion in locating any information we have needed. We will be glad 
to hear from you, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roserrs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for those kind words. 
1 hope they are deserved. As far as | am concerned in the Depart- 
ment of Agrieulture, and as far as my office is concerned, I want to be 
sure this committee feels at all times that it has the confidence it 
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should have in our staff down there, and that you feel that when you 
get something from my office it can be relied upon. 

If any situations develop that cause you to wonder, or feel otherwise, 
I hope you will speak to me about it, because we want to be of service 
to this committee and provide you with every bit of detail, every bit 
of information, that you need and to which you are entitled in review- 
ing the budget. 

We have enjoyed working with this committee over the past years. 
We feel the membership of the committee knows agriculture. They 
have the interest of agriculture at heart. We appreciate that very 
much. 

I am sure we are going to enjoy working with you, Mr. Bates, just 
as we have enjoyed working with the other members of the committee. 
I hope you will feel free to call upon our office at any time for any 
information regarding the budget or programs of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought it might be helpful before consideration 
of the 1952 estimates if we took a few minutes this morning to review 
in summary with you the budget for the Department of Agriculture. 

I have prepared a brief statement on it. We might go over that 
together, if it is the desire of the committee. Then we have a couple 
of charts we would like to show you, which I believe will help you to 
get an over-all understanding of the budget as it is proposed for 1952. 
We also have our usual tables for introduction into the record. 


Tue 1952 BupGetr 


The 1952 budget for the Department of Agriculture proposes appro- 
priations, and borrowing authorization for REA and FHA loans, total- 
ing $1,252,423,000, as compared to $1,458,066,000 made available in 
the Agriculture chapter of the General Appropriation Act, 1951. This 
is a net decrease of $205,643 ,000. 

We have prepared our budget tables and justification notes, how- 
ever, to make comparisons of 1952 budget estimates with the net 
amounts available in 1951 after applying reductions totaling 
$150,000,000 which were made in this year’s funds pursuant to section 
1214 of the 1951 Appropriation Act. 

On this net available basis, the 1952 budget estimates propose a 
reduction of $55,776,000 below net funds available in 1951. Also 
significant to an understanding of the total situation is the fact that 
the 1952 estimates include 109.5 million dollars for prior year activity 
to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for advances to 
finance, through June 30, 1950, operations under the international 
wheat agreement and the foot-and-mouth disease program in Mexico. 

As you members know, the act authorizing the international wheat 
agreement provided that funds to carry out the provisions of that 
agreement should be advanced by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and that when the cost of the operation became known at the end of 
each year, provision would be made to reimburse the Corporation. 

In connection with the foot-and-mouth disease program, the agri- 
culture appropriation act for a number of years has carried authority 
for advancing funds for that operation. The increase is to reimburse 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for advances made on that pro- 
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amy through June 30, for which appropriations have not heretofore 
een made. 


Thus, the over-all totals for the Department may be summarized 
as shown in the following table: 


[In millions] 





Fiscal year 1951 Increase | Increase 
(+) or (+) or 
Budget | decrease | decrease 





| Amounts} Reduc- on (—) (~) 
provided | tions Net meses, compared compared 
in | under | available i863 with with net 
ch. VI, | available, 

1951 1951 








j 
| 


ch, VI | Sec, 1214 | 
| 

















Appropriations for current year activity__| $903.6 | $39. 9 $863. 7 $880.9 | —$22.7 +$17.2 
Borrowing authorization for REA and | 
UNE ce sire cdc enphaw ceacabnyicieeicss | 6545] 110.0 444.5 262.0 | —202.5 —182.5 
} | 
aOR 32 re Se ot Oe So 149.9 | 1,308.2 1, 142.9 —315.2 — 165.3 
To reimburse Commodity Credit Corpo- | 
ration: | } 
International wheat agreement (1950 | 
pti Leet RS ieee aa ae Serer MERE ere a 76.8 |) +76.8 +76. 8 
Foot-and-mouth disease program | | | 
I aoc pica bes a cep gon ncnces ae mes tagline’ 32.7) +3827) +327 
0 EI EE + sane | 1,458.1) 1499 1,308.2) 1,252.4) —205.7 | —55.8 
| | i t 





If we take the amounts in fiscal year 1951 that were provided in 
the agriculture chapter of the Appropriation Act, we have for the 
current year activity, 903.6 million dollars in appropriations, and 
554.5 million dollars in borrowing authorizations. Reductions were 
made under section 1214 of the act, totaling nearly 40 million dollars 
against appropriations, and 110 million dollars against borrowing 
authorizations, leaving a net available in appropriations of 863.7 
million dollars, and available in borrowing authorizations, 444.5 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. AnpEerRsEN. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roperts. $26,000,000 of the $40,000,000 reduction under 
section 1214 was against conservation and use of agricultural land 
resources; 6.5 million dollars was against acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas; 4.2 million dollars was against flood control; and 
3.3 million dollars was distributed against a good many of the items 
in the act. I would be glad to go into that in detail if your care to, 
later on. 

So, if we compare the budget estimates for 1952 for appropriations 
for current activities in 1952 with net appropriations available in 
1951—880.9 million dollars compared with 863.7 million dollars net 
available after making section 1214 reductions—there is an increase 
of 17.2 million dollars. 

Because we have nothing comparable to it in 1951 budget figures, 
we have chosen to show separately a total of 109.5 million dollars of 
appropriations to cover prior-year activities under the international 
wheat agreement (76.8 million dollars) and the foot-and-mouth 
disease eradication program in Mexico (32.7 million dollars). 

Mr. Whitten. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roserts. After making the section 1214 reduction of 110 
million dollars in borrowing authorizations, we have borrowing 
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authorizations of 444.5 million dollars in 1951 compared with 262 
million dollars proposed for 1952—a net decrease of 182.5 million 
dollars. 

Changes of a substantial nature in the 1952 estimates for the De- 
partment of Agriculture are relatively few in number. I shall mention 
only the principal ones at this time, relying on our regular series of 
ren and the explanatory notes for the details necessary to the con- 
duct of the hearings by your committee. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The 1951 Appropriation Act carries an advance authorization of 
$285,000,000 for the 1951 crop year agricultural conservation pro- 
gram, for which the 1952 budget makes provision. This involves an 
increase of 28.5 million dollars above the net appropriation for 1951, 
However, the increase in terms of total funds available for the program 
is only $2,750,000, in view of net borrowings from CCC in the amount 
of $25,750,000, pursuant to section 391 (c) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938. The budget also proposes an authorization for the 
formulation of a $285,000,000 program for the crop year 1952, for 
which an appropriation would be made in the fiscal year 1953. 

The increase of 28.5 million dollars is also involved in the reductions 
under section 1214. I have a table, if you want to get into the effects 
of this adjustment. It did not change the program. 


Sucar ProGRAM 


The 1952 budget carries 73.3 million doliars for conditional payments 
to sugar growers under the Sugar Act of 1948. This is an increase of 
9.5 million dollars to complete payments on a 1950 sugar crop of 4.8 
million tons for which insufficient funds were provided in the 1951 
Appropriation Act, and to meet payments on the 1951 crop esti- 
mated at 4.4 million tons. 

As you folks know, payments under the Sugar Act are made at rates 
provided in the substantive legislation. The amount of appropriation 
is governed primarily by the size of the crop produced. 

Our estimates, presented in the 1951 budget, of production, were 
lower than the actual 1950 crop. So, a little over 7 million of the 9% 
million dollars is to meet payments which result from the very large 
production in 1950. 


ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING Quoras 


The 1951 appropriation act carried 32.3 million dollars for acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas, 4 million dollars of which was to be 
used only if quotas were required on the 1951 crops of corn, wheat, 
and rice. However, when it became known that quotas would not be 
needed on these crops, or on cotton, a total of 6.5 miilion dollars was 
placed in reserve, leaving 25.8 million dollars available for the current 
fiscal year. The budget estimate for 1952 reduces this item by 1.8 
million dollars, to a total of 24 million dollars, principally in recogni- 
tion of the fact that there will be no acreage allotments on the 1951 
cotton crop. 
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I would like to say here that, since this budget was formulated, 
acreage allotments have been lifted on the 1951 crops of corn, wheat, 
and rice. Accordingly, we are now in the midst of a reexamination of 
the financial requirements for this activity, and expect to be able to 
advise the committee soon on adjustments to be made in the estimates 
for this appropriation. 


SurpLus AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Due to an increase in customs receipts during the calendar vear 
1950, the permanent appropriation for removal of surplus agricultural 
commodities is estimated at 150 million dollars, compared with 
111.2 million dollars for 1951. The budget proposes that 76.8 million 
dollars of these funds be made available to repay the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for costs during the fiscal year 1950, under the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

This will leave 73.2 million dollars of the 1952 appropriation avail- 
able for section 32 purposes. In addition, 51.4 million dollars will be 
carried forward from prior-year balances, as authorized by the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1948, making a total of 124.6 million dollars available 
in 1952. Of this amount, 86 million dollars is tentatively budgeted 
for use in 1952, resulting in an anticipated carry-over into 1953 of 
38.6 million dollars. 


Commopity Crepit CoRPORATION 


There is pending before Congress a proposal that the 1951 admin- 
istrative-expense limitation of the Commodity Credit Corporation be 
increased by $3,850,000, increasing to 20.2 million dollars the amount 
of Corporation funds that may be used for administrative expenses 
during the current fiscal year. 

The budget proposes a similar amount for 1952, recognizing that 
many unpredictable factors such as weather conditions, volume of 
agricultural production in this country and abroad, mobilization needs, 
and economic conditions generally may result in changes in adminis- 
trative requirements as the fiscal year progresses. 

The budget also proposes language to restore capital impairment of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation as of June 30, 1950, estimated at 
427 million dollars. This is a much more realistic figure than the one 
which was before the committee at this time last year. The Corpora- 
tion’s books show a deficit of 798 million dollars as of June 30, 1950. 
In estimating its losses, the Corporation takes into account the esti- 
mated loss on ultimate disposition of the assets in its inventory, and 
gives consideration to prospective sales outlets, the effect of produc- 
tion and price-support levels on market prices, and the costs of carry- 
ing the assets in arriving at their estimated value. That is the basis 
for the 798 million dollars. 

On the other hand, the Treasury’s appraisal of the Corporation’s 
assets and liabilities as of June 30, 1950, is based on the provision of 
the act of March 8, 1938, which defines asset values for appraisal 
purposes as the cost of such assets or the average market price for the 
month of June, whichever is lower. 

While the actual amount of the restoration of capital will depend 
‘ on the amount of the capital impairment established by the Secretary 
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of the Treasury, the estimate of $427,000,000 is based on the valua- 
tion principles used by the Treasury Appraisal Committee, and 
should be fairly close to the findings of the Appraisal Committee 
when its report is released. 

Mr. Wairrten. The figures since June 30, 1950, have changed 
considerably. The Commodity Credit Corporation, having on hand 
commodities which have gone up in price and value, is in a much 
better position than these figures would indicate, as of today. 

On the other hand, I would like to point out a situation which is 
frequently not understood. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
could make a considerable profit if it held many commodities and 
took advantage of all price rises. 

Quite frequently, however, the Corporation moves into the market 
the surpluses it has, in an effort to stabilize the price for the benefit 
of the consumer. I can point out several commodities where this 
has been done. The growers of those commodities would frequently 
prefer they be kept off the market so the price would go higher. 
But the Commodity Credit Corporation, to keep the price from going 
out of bounds, has moved commodities into the market at a lower 
price than could have been gotten by waiting. 

Mr. Horan. When we get Mr. Trigg before us, I presume he will 
have a complete profit-and-loss statement at the nearest date to our 
hearings; will he not? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes; he will, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. We can go over that in detail then. Will you advise 
him we will probably ask a lot of questions? 

Mr. Roserts. I will be glad to. He can give you figures as of 
December 31, 1950. 

Mr. Wuirren. At this point, I would like for you to tell the 
committee what changes have taken place since last June 30, if you 
have any information along that line. 

Mr. Roserts. As to operations through June 30, the net realized 
loss for the fiscal year 1950 was $294,000,000. As of June 30 valua- 
tion reserve adjustments made in accordance with the formula which 
I have just stated added over $333,000,000 to the deficit for the year. 
When the Treasury Appraisal Committee makes an appraisal of the 
assets at cost, or at market value, as of June 30, it takes into considera- 
tion the actual value of the inventories at June 30, and in effect adjusts 
the valuation reserves accordingly. That has the effect of reducing 
by about $310,000,000 the deficit reflected in the Corporation’s books 
and, together with other adjustments, results in a capital impairment 
of four-hundred-and-twenty-seven-odd million dollars. 

Mr. Wuirten. I would like to point out again, Mr. Roberts, that 
had the Commodity Credit Corporation not moved those commodities 
into the market in an effort to hold the price level for the benefit of 
the consumer, but had held them for maximum prices, as would other 
individuals and private buyers, it likely would have been able to offset 
practically all of this so-called deficit. 

It goes to the benefit of the consumers, rather than to the credit of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation on its books in many instances. 

Mr. Roserts. The benefit is to the consuming public. 

Mr. Bares. Is that contemplated by the act? 

Mr. Roserts. It is contemplated that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration inventories will be used to maintain the market at an appro- 
priate level. 
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Mr. Horan. I think it is assumed that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation exists to hold the farmers’ income at parity or above. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think the prime objective of all this is to stabilize 
prices. And this means just not to hold prices up but to keep them 
from getting out of line. Certainly it should not hold commodities 
and let prices go out of sight, and let the consumer go without. It 
should move in to help stabilize prices. 

Mr. Horan. We will go into that fully with Mr. Trigg. I am one 
of those who criticizes the Commodity Credit Corporation, or the 
Government, because it is not a sales agency holding things when it 
should be selling them. We hold up our hands in holy horror of the 
storage. At the same time, we had better understand that and try 
to be fair about it. 

Mr. Roserts. We would be glad to have Mr. Trigg give you a 
complete report on inventories. They have changed substantially in 
the last 6 months. 

I think it would be well to let the record show at this time—this is 
a point Mr. Andersen has been very interested in, I know, in past 
years—that through the entire life of the Corporation, 1938 through 
June 30, 1949, actual surplus returned to the Treasury exceeded 
capital impairment for which appropriations were made or notes 
canceled, by a total of $137,000,000. 

Mr. Horan. Does that include the subsidies also? 

Mr. Roserts. Excluding the consumer subsidies. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think it would be well to point out my local 
interest a little bit. I would say some of that was from cotton. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. If you take operations through 
June 30, 1950, and assume that notes will be canceled this year for 
the capital impairment of, roughly 427 million dollars, it means that 
net losses for the 12 years, the life of the organization, are 289 million 
dollars. 

Mr. AnpEerson,. Of course, you do not charge against the Corpora- 
tion the 500-million-dollar fund for turnover after World War II; do 

you? 
‘ Mr. Roserts. No, sir. 

Mr. ANperRson. At the very most, they could say then the Cor- 
poration had lost seven-hundred-some-odd-million dollars over that 
period of years? 

Mr. Ronerts. Yes. But I would prefer the 500-million-dollar 
figure not be charged to the Corporation particularly. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I thought, out of fariness, we should, I think 
that should be part of the picture. 

Mr. Roserts. It is part of the picture of the adjustments in the 
agricultural productive machine, Mr. Andersen. But I think the 500 
million dollars was considered to be rather outside the operations of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, as such. 

I agree with your statement that it is certainly part of the total 

icture. 
‘ Mr. ANDERSEN. Even so, it is a mighty good picture when you 
figure the program has done so much for the Nation. 

Mr. Wuirren. The fund you mentioned, Mr. Andersen, quite 
clearly is comparable to the billions and billions of dollars that were 
set aside for the expansion of industry during the last war. It is very 
small indeed when compared to what was done for industry. 
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Last year, in presenting this appropriation bill to the House, I 
made the statement that the Commodity Credit Corporation and the 
commodities they have on hand could be a great help to the Nation 
and a blessing in time of war. We have moved into a period when 
that is clearly borne out; have we not? 

Mr. Roperts. There is no question about that, Mr. Chairman. 


Farmers Home ADMINISTRATION 


Now to proceed with my summary. Borrowing authorizations for 
loan programs administered by the Farmers Home Administration 
are proposed to be increased by a net 5.5 million dollars. Farm- 
ownership and farm-housing loans are carried as a combined item in 
the 1952 budget, continuing the same pattern established by this 
committee last year. 

The amount proposed for these loans, 38 million dollars, is a reduc- 
tion of 2.5 million dollars below the borrowing authorization in 1951. 
On a funds-available basis, there is a reduction of 9.6 million dollars 
due to the availability in 1951 of 7.1 million dollars of prior-year 
balances for farm-housing loans. Those are the only balances that 
carry over year from year in substantive legislation. 

Production and subsistence loans are estimated at 110 million 
dollars, a net increase of 7 million dollars resulting from an increase of 
25 million dollars for additional production loans, and a decrease of 
the 18 million dollars provided in the 1951 Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act for loans to farmers suffering disaster in areas designated 
under Public Law 38, Ejighty-first Congress. Water-facilities loans 
are proposed to be increased by 1 million dollars. The administra- 
tive expense appropriation for FHA carries an increase of 1.8 million 
dollars to administer an estimated additional 17,200 loans, including 
insured mortgages which are expected to increase in number from 
4,500 to 7,500 in 1952. 


Rurau EvectriFfication ADMINISTRATION 


The new borrowing authorization for Rural Electrification loans is 
estimated at 100 million dollars. However, loan funds carried over 
from 1951 will permit a total program of 220 million dollars, compared 
with a 300-million-dollar loan program this year. Rural telephone 
loan funds are carried in the budget at 9 million dollars. Together 
with carry-over funds, this will permit a loan program of 14 million 
dollars compared with an estimated 30-million-dollar program in 
1951. 

Forest SERvICE 


The appropriation for forest-development roads and trails is esti- 
mated at 17.5 million dollars, an increase of 7 million dollars above 
1951 for additional access roads to timber stands. This will provide 
a total of 9.1 million dollars for new road construction in 1952. Other 
increases for the Forest Service, totaling 2.7 million dollars, are pri- 
marily for administering an enlarged timber-sales business and for 
strengthening fire protection on the national forests. 
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FLoop ConTROL 


The budget includes an estimate of 8.9 million dollars for flood- 
control work, compared with a net appropriation of 6.1 million dollars 
in 1951, an increase of 2.8 million dollars. However, due to the 
availability of prior-year balances of 3.1 million dollars in 1951, there 
will be a decrease of about $300,000 in total funds available in 1952. 

Included in the flood-control estimate is an item of $250,000 to 
enable the Department of Agriculture to participate with the Army 
engineers, the Interior Department, and other Federal and State 
agencies in surveys and other planning work for resource-development 
programs in the Arkansas White-Red River and New England-New 
York areas. 

FrperRaAL Crop INSURANCE 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation funds are increased 1.1 million 
dollars to service in 1952, insurance contracts in the 253 new counties 
brought into the program in 1951. The budget provides for no ex- 
pansion of the program to new areas in 1952. 

Increases are included for mandatory classing of cotton for producer 
members of cotton quality-improvement groups under the Smith- 
Doxey Act, and for enforcement of the Grain Standards Act, the 
Federal Seed Act, and the Insecticide Act. Marketing research and 
service under title II of the Research and Marketing Act is reduced by 
$432,000. 

Estimates for the Soil Conservation Service, the agencies of the 
Agricultural Research Administration, and the several staff offices of 
the Department are held generally at the 1951 level, exclusive of non- 
recurring items, except for a limited number of urgent increases deemed 
essential to the Department’s current responsibilities, such as research 
on strategic and critical materials, meat inspection, and plant and 
animal disease and insect-pest quarantines, inspection, and control. 


CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


Nearly every budget in recent years has included some proposals 
for consolidation of related appropriation items or for otherwise im- 
proving the appropriation structure. This year, after consultation 
with the committee staff and the Budget Bureau, we are suggesting 
a number of changes which it is believed will simplify the budget 
process all along the line. 

While approval of these proposals will in no way affect the scope or 
volume of the work being conducted, the structure of the bill would be 
simplified, and the budgetary review of related fields of work, opera- 
tional planning, administrative and accounting work, would be 
facilitated. 

Ten years ago the Department of Agriculture appropriation bill 
carried 146 appropriation and subappropriation items. Over the 
years these have been gradually reduced to the 73 we have in 1951. 
The proposals for 1952 will result in a further reduction to 53 items. 

Closely related to this effort we have made a complete review of 
the project or activity structure shown in the budget in order that 
the activities would be as informative as possible of the work being 
performed under each appropriation, while at the same time improv- 
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ing the accounting support for the figures shown for the various activ- 
ities. This is in keeping with the statement in the Report of the 
House Committee on Appropriations a year ago, and our efforts were 
encouraged and constructively aided by your committee staff. Before 
closing, I want to take this opportunity to express appreciation for 
that assistance. 

Also, in the project statements of the justification notes, we have 
this year preserved all of the detail which has been shown in previous 
years, even though these mergers and consolidations have taken place. 
Thus, the committee members will have available to them the same 
detail you have had previously. Whether you will want to continue 
that in future years can be determined after you have had experience 
with it this year. 

To give you an idea of what I have in mind, if you would like to 
take a look at pages 131 and 132 of volume 1, under ‘“‘Animal indus- 
try,”’ I think I can explain it more clearly to you. In the Bureau of 
Animal Industry we have pulled together several appropriations avail- 
able for animal research—the ‘Animal disease” item and the “Animal 
husbandry” item, for example—into a single ‘‘Animal research” sub- 
appropriation under the appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau 
of Animal Industry.” 

Then, to preserve the detail that you have had heretofore, we have 
listed the same projects you folks are used to seeing from year to year, 
such as “Swine husbandry investigation,” ‘Sheep and goat husbandry 
investigations,” and so forth. Those details which are included in the 
project ‘Animal husbandry”’ are shown in parentheses. 

Under the normal project presentation, you would ordinarily see 
only the figures opposite the project “Animal husbandry’’, the figures 
shown without parentheses. But, to preserve for you these additional 
details we have included them in the table, and put them in this 
parenthesis to indicate they are merely a part of the total shown above. 
We have done that all the way through on these changes. 


DetaIL oF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, there has been criticism of a failure 
to list the personnel included in these estimates. There used to be in 
the committee print a supplement. Will that be provided to us 
this year? 

Mr. Roserts. You have it, Mr. Horan. It isin a supplement to 
the budget document. All the detail that was heretofore referred 
to as “green sheets’’ is included. 

Last year, you will remember, the committee asked that we furnish 
those details for committee use. This year the Budget Bureau has 
taken that detail and printed it in a supplement to the bud- 
get document. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Is a separate copy available to each member of 
the subcommittee? I will want one personally. You will want one, 
too; will you not, Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think it will be well for all of us to have one, 
since one thing we are concerned about is the number of personnel. 
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SuMMARY CHARTS 


Mr. Rosperts. Mr. Chairman, I have two or three charts, if you 
would like to take the time to look at them. I think they will be 
helpful in getting a clear understanding of the make-up of the Agri- 
culture budget. 

This first chart, Mr. Chairman, attempts to break down into four 
categories the funds proposed for the Department of Agriculture in 
1952, and makes comparisons with the two preceding years. For 
example, the yellow is loan funds available, or borrowing authoriza- 
tions that are available for loans. 

The light green represents funds that are available for conservation 
aids, surplus removal, and the sugar program. Payments made to the 
States, including payments to State experimental stations and State 
extension services are shown in red. It includes, also, the payments 
to States for the cooperative fire-control program, farm forestry, and 
so forth. 

Then, in the lower part of the column, in dark green, are all of the 
other appropriations for the Department of Agriculture, including 
the costs of administration of all the programs above. 

The principal purpose of the chart, as we see it, is to clearly point 
out the fact that a very large part of the budget of the Department of 
Agriculture does not go for salaries and expenses. It goes for loans. 
It goes for conservation aids, surplus removal, and sugar-program 
payments. It goes for grant-in-aid programs to the States. 

This dark-green area at the bottom, constituting only 29 percent of 
the total budget, represents all the other programs of the Department, 
including the marketing services, the market news service, the in- 
spection and grading of farm products, the protection and manage- 
ment of the national forests, crop insurance, the technical assistance 
to farmers through the Soil Conservation Service, agricultural research, 
disease pest control, and so forth. 

Let me explain that fourth column. We have put these two col- 
umns on here for 1952 for the same reason that the chairman was con- 
cerned about with this additional 109.5 million dollars this year. 

This third column reflects the actual totals shown in the budget 
for the Department of Agriculture, including that 109.5 million 
dollars for the International Wheat Agreement and the foot-and- 
mouth disease program. 

To leave that in there distorts past-year comparisons with what is 
proposed in the budget for the agricultural programs in 1952. If we 
take that 109.5 million dollars out, the comparison is 1.1 billion in 
1952 against 1.3 billion and 1.5 billion in 1951 and 1950, respectively. 

On the basis of that adjustment, then, we have 262 million dollars 
proposed for loans, as compared with 444 million dollars in 1951. 

Mr. Bates. What percentage is loss? 

Mr. Roserts. The loan percentage is about 23 percent. 

Mr. Bares. Loss? 

Mr. Roserts. No. This loan area represents 23 percent of the 
total. Our losses are very small on these agricultural loans. 

On the REA loan program, they are infinitesimal. On the water- 
facilities loan program, matured principal is 99.9 percent repaid. 
On the FHA production loans, as I remember it, repayments are run- 
ning above 90 percent of maturities. 
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Mr. Bares. That is not a debt against the Government then? 

Mr. Roserts. No. It is something that is coming back in terms 
of repayment with interest. That is one of the points of this chart, 
Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you look into the outlay of the Government, you 
must compare your authorizations this year with the expected col- 
lections. Within the last year, or several years, you have collected 
about as much as you loaned; have you not? 

Mr. Roserts. Total collections are running a little under loans 
made, due primarily to long-term-repayment schedules. I think col- 
lections in 1952 are estimated at about 170 million dollars. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are right close to where this is in the nature of 
a revolving fund now? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes; certainly in another few years. 

Mr. Bares. Actually, that part of the appropriation is not a debt 
against the Government in reality? 

Mr. Roperts. No; it is an asset. 

Mr. Horan. A very definite asset, I may say. 

Mr. Roserts. The other point of the chart is that, of the total 
budget, only 29 percent is for so-called salaries and expenses to carry 
on all of the other activities and services of the Department of Agri- 
culture such as I mentioned a few moments ago. 

Mr. Bares. You said 29 percent was for salaries and expenses. 
I wonder what you include in expenses? 

Mr. Roserts. I intended to say, Mr. Bates, that these are loans. 
These are conservation aids, sugar payments, and so forth. These are 
payments to States, grants-in-aid. And that this bottom part represents 
the entire remainder of the agricultural programs which are expended 
as salaries and expenses to provide the other agricultural services. 

Mr. Bares. Did you not say that there was 29 percent of your 
appropriation for salaries and expenses? 

Mr. Roserts. No; this is 29 percent of the total funds provided 
in the budget. This includes operating costs, such as the entire 
$50,000,000 for the Soil Conservation Service to render technical 
services, market news, the management of the national forests, and 
so forth. Twenty-nine percent would be too high for administrative 
expenses. 

Mr. Bates. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Roserts. This second chart is an attempt, Mr. Chairman, to 
give you some idea of what the agricultural budget looks like when it 
is broken down into major functions. Here we have the functions 
or programs, including the costs of administration. The salaries 
and expenses of the REA, for example, is reflected right along with the 
program costs. The green is 1950; the yellow is 1951; the blue is 
1952. 

The amounts shown here are the amounts that were actually 
authorized, or in 1952 proposed to be authorized. As you know, the 
borrowing authorizations for REA carry forward from one year to the 
next. While we had 500 million dollars authorized in 1950, we actually 
used 378.5 million dollars. So, if we were to put it on a used-fund 
basis, the total program would be shown here [indicating] where my 
pencil is. 

In 1951, the program will be about $330,000,000. The yellow 
column would then be out here. In 1952, due to available balances 
from prior years, it will be $220,000;000. 
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In the conservation and development of resources, there is an 
increase. That is primarily in connection with the access-roads 
program. In the field of production, purchasing and distribution of 
commodities, an increase is reflected. But if we take out the $76,- 
000,000 for the international wheat agreement, this column in 
1952 would be substantially under both 1950 and 1951. 

For farm loans there is an increase. As I have mentioned, there is a 
net increase there of about 5.5 million dollars. 

Research is stabilized at about the 1950 and 1951 levels. It is a 
little under 1950, and about the same as for 1951. 


ResEARCH AND Marketine Act (Titte II) 


Mr. Wuirren. I notice in your report, you have made a reduction 
in research and marketing of over $400,000. Does that mean you are 
switching the items of research? 

Mr. Roxserts. There are some increases in other activities for 
research that practically offset it, yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am trying to find out about that item. 

Mr. Rozerts. They are limited. The new research items, other 
than for strategic materials, are limited to work on oak wilt, stem 
rust, both very small amounts, and to get the new Brawley Experi- 
ment Station in California, which has just been completed, into 
operation; to provide it with a staff and to get it working, rather 
than have it idle. 

Mr. Wuirren. The point I am trying to get at is, is there anything 
to indicate 
Mr. Roserts. There is also an increase for fire-control research. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are you trying to switch these funds from research 
and marketing activities to the old-line agencies of the Department? 

Mr. Roserts. That isnot intended. When you get into the details, 
Mr. Chairman, I think you will see that is not the case. 

There is a general reduction under title II, which has not been 
consolidated, as you know, with the other appropriations. 

For the plant and animal disease and pest-control work, the in- 
crease is brought about again by the 32.5 million dollars for foot-and- 
mouth-disease operations in Mexico, through June 30, 1950. 

If that were taken out, that program would stay about where it is 
in 1951. There are some small adjustments here and there. Reduc- 
tions in a number of programs, including the Oriental fruitfly in 
Hawaii. There is a small reduction in hall scale work. There is also 
a small reduction on one of the other programs, tick eradication, 
I think. 

The cooperative extension work remains the same. Actually, 
there is a small increase in there for Puerto Rico, but it is just a few 
thousand dollars. It is too small to be reflected in a chart of this 
kind. 

The marketing and regulatory service activities show a slight in- 
crease. Again, it is so small it is not reflected in the chart. There is 
an increase there, as I have said, for cotton classing, and administering 
of the Grain Standards Act, and the Insecticide Act. 

Crop insurance shows a slight increase. That is not an increase in 
the program, however. 

And “all other’ remains about the same. 
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I thought that would give you a good viewpoint of the budget on a 
functional basis. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Roberts, we want to thank you for your state- 
ment at this time. We want you to include at this point in the record 
the tables that you normally introduce. 


ADJUSTMENTS FOR TRANSFER OF CERTAIN FuNcTIONS TO GENERAL 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Roserts. We will introduce those into the record. But first 
I would like to make an observation about some adjustments that 
you will find all the way through the justification notes. 

* | thought if we could explain them now, you will not have to have 
the Bureau witnesses explaining the situation each time it occurs. 

Under Reorganization Plan 18, which was adopted during the last 
session of the Congress, the General Services Administration was given 
certain authority over the administration and supervision of general- 
purpose buildings, and over space assignments and leasing functions. 
In connection with that, the GSA has taken over from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this year, three general-purpose buildings in the 
field. They are going to manage them. We are transferring to 
GSA about $44,000 this year, that is reflected in the budget for next 
year as a fund which GSA will obtain by direct appropriation. 

Also, under this same reorganization plan GSA is taking over the 
space assignment and leasing functions in 128 metropolitan areas. 
That also affects the appropriations of a number of our agencies, and 
results in reductions in our budget totaling $1,373,000. The reduc- 
tions are being made here in Agriculture, as funds are being provided 
by direct appropriation to GSA in 1952. These affect quite a number 
of appropriations in the Department, and will recur as you go through 
the notes. I believe if you understand what it is now you will not 
have to reexamine the matter every time it comes up. 

In addition, the GSA performs certain central procurement func- 
tions, as you folks know. For 1952 they are trying to eliminate some 
indirect costs which the agencies of Government pay GSA for handling 
procurement work for them. It results in a reduction of $173,559 
affecting a number of appropriations throughout this bill. Those will 
be identified in each case, but I thought if we explained it now you 
would not have to go into it each time it recurs. 


ADJUSTMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTION OF Morion PicTuRES 


As the committee knows, we have a provision in the Agricultural 
Appropriation Act which provides for the transfer to the Office of 
Information of certain funds for the production of motion pictures and 
exhibits. 

In the past, those transfers have included not only the production 
cost of motion pictures produced in the Department, but also the cost 
of distribution; that is, the cost of handling the motion-picture library 
and the distribution of the films from time to time over a period of 
years. 

The distribution costs are only about $19,000. When we try to 
assess that against each appropriation, or each organization in the 
Department of Agriculture, on the basis of the films handled for them, 
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the sums get down to a few hundred dollars. The cost of handling it 
through the accounts, and so forth, is a large percent of the total 
amount of the transfer. 

For 1952, we are proposing to reduce the appropriations in this 
bill to the extent of $19,000, and to increase the appropriation of the 
Office of Information by that same amount, so that these petty sums 
will not have to be handled through the books as transfers from one 
appropriation item to another each year. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I feel that there is something we should 
know more about. It probably could result in a policy on the part 
of this and other subcommittees on appropriations on this matter. 

I would like to know, for instance, about what it costs to process, 
say, a requisition for an item that costs about a dollar. 

Mr. Roserts. I would be very happy to have a statement prepared 
for you on that, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. I think that will be fine. I think we will find out in 
some instances it costs more to prepare the requisition than the item 
costs. 

How that can be handled is something for this committee, or perhaps 
the Congress, to work out, in conjunction with the budget officers. 

Mr. Roserrs. Let me have a statement prepared. It depends on 
the procedures which the agency follows. We have attempted to 
set up special procedures for what we call small purchases, so we can 
get away from all the red tape and paper work that goes along with 
the normal issuance of a requisition. 

I would be very happy to give you some information on that, 
Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. I might say for the benefit of the committee, and 
Mr. Roberts, it is my understanding that the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service is working on a contingent fund, which will 
be made the responsibility for certain individuals, particularly post- 
masters, so that they will have to have an annual audit, or something 
like that, to make sure there is no abuse of that privilege. 

But to try to get away from the high cost of requisitions as they 
are processed today is an effort in the right direction. 

Mr. Roperts. Mr. Chairman, I would now like to place in the 
record the series of tables which we have prepared for the use and 
information of the committee during the hearings, and for the general 
information of the Members of Congress in their consideration of 
the Agriculture budget. 

There are nine of them. The first two represent a summary and 
detailed statement of appropriations or budget estimates for 1952 
with 1951 and 1950 comparisons. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF ESTIMATES 


Table 1 is a summary statement of the estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture, segregating appropriated funds and borrowing author- 
ization for the FHA and REA loans. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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TABLE 1.—Budget estimates, 1952, compared with appropriations and REA and 
FHA borrowing authorizations, 1951 


[Nore.—1951 figures represent net amounts available after reductions under sec. 1214 of the 1951 General 
Appropriation Act and are adjusted for comparability with the appropriation structure proposed in the 
1952 budget estimates.] 





Bureau or item 


Net appropri- 
ations and bor- | 


rowing authori-| 


zations, 1951, 


jafter reductions 


Budget esti- 
mates, 1952 


| Increase (+) 


| decrease (—) 
























































| under sec, 1214 
| 
Appropriations for current-year activity: } 
Production and Marketing Administration: } 
Conservation and use of agricultural land resources_| 1 $256, 500,000 | $285, 000,000 | +$28, 500, 000 
Acreage allotments and manent — eee 25, 800, 000 | 24, 000, 000 —1, 800, 000 
Sugar Act... neue ssuinasiia 63, 750, 000 | 73, 300, 000 +9, 550, 000 
National school-lunch program. MEDEA OES 83, 500, 000 | 83, 500, 000 }............-. 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (30 

percent of customs receipts) -.. .......-_--.-.--- 111, 192, 249 | 150,000,000 | -+38, 807,751 
Less transfer to ‘‘International Wheat Agree- 

ee edt eubdkt cnddabdicthcsndean nembenediodlsocenuasnebeeck | —76, 808, 000 —76, 808, 000 

Balance availble for removal of surplus agri- | 

cultural commodities... .............-........- 1H, 192, 249 | 73, 192,000 | —38, 000, 249 
pe 10, 828, ( 000 | | 11, 396, 000 +568, 000 
Total, Production and Marketing Administra- | 
tion (excluding Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion; see supplement attached) __.________. a _ 551, 570, 249 550, 3 388, 88, 000 | = _ 1,182, 249 
Commodity Exchange Authority. _...............-- ” 650, 000 4 Sen 
Soil Conservation Service...............------------ 54, 940, 632 | 54, 278, 000 —662, 632 
ae due counties, submarginal-land pro- | 
NN ns serena 240, 000 240,000 |_......------- 
Water capes endion and utilization peiests. ..-. ...... 185, 500 500, 000 +314, 500 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation ?...............-- 7, 095, 625 | 8, 200, 000 +1, 104, 375 
Farmers’ Home Administration: 
Grants (farm-housing program). .-.............--- 400, 000 | 200, 000 — 200, 000 
EL EE Re 28, 199, 752 29, 700, 000 +1, 500, 2 
Total, Farmers’ Home Administration---_....._-. 28, 599, 752 | 29, 900, 000 +1, 300, 248 
Rural Electrification Administration (administrative 
oS SEB SSS © A ae nee 8, 421, 350 8, 500, 000 +78, 650 
Farm Credit Administration: 2 
OR no occ nse ceneceduc cs 579, 700 580, 000 +300 
Assessments against member institutions of the 
nn en. aeemen 2, 325, 000 2, 325, 000 |.......-.-.--. 
Agricultural Research Administration: 
Office of Administrator (including Agricultural 
I So cnkctenwekd Kngcinctonererinnes 587, 500 587, 000 | —500 
working capital fund. _- MOR foe xdiecenncate —300, 000 
Research on strategic and critical ‘agricultural ma- | 

EE ER fey LR UR a a Na eee 399, 000 | 700, 000 +301, 000 
Research on agricultural problems of Alaska ---_- 280, 000 , Denes 
Office of Experiment Stations (principally pay- 

RS Se ae es ” 823, 708 12, 853, 708 +30, 000 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 3, 100 | 1, 482, 500 —600 
Bureau of Animal Industry. --_...........-.....--- 0 235, 100 | 24, 850, 000 +614, 900 
Duress Giese pry... 8... 1, 589, 500 | 1, 589, 000 —500 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry -- 7, 970, 000 7, 967, 000 —3, 000 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural | 

SS Sai ea 10, 844, 000 10, 785, 000 | —59, 000 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine: 

Control of emergency outbreaks of insects and 
"Ee aly ie ea 2, 100, 000 | 2, 063, 000 —37, 000 
Other work of the Bureau. _-_............---- 11, 284, 300 | 11, 335, 000 | +50, 700 
Total, Agricultural Research Administration_ -| 73, 896, 208 | 74, 492, 208 +596, 000 








' Does not include $25,750,000 being borrowed from the Commodity Credit Corporation as authorized by 
391 (c) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, for advances of materials and services on the 195! crop 
program. 


sec, 


? For summary data on wholly owned Government corporations, see supplement to this table. 
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TaBLe 1.—Budget estimates, 1952, compared with appropriations and REA and 
FHA borrowing authorizations, 1951—Continued 
[NoTEe,—1951 figures repr: °\t net amounts available after reductions under sec. 1214 of the 1951 General 


Appropriation Act and are sujusted for comparability with the appropriation structure proposed in the 
1952 budget estimates 





ations and bor- 
rowing authori- 
zations, 1951, | decres 
after reductions! | decrease (—) 
| under sec. 1214 | | 


Budget esti- | 


Increase (+) 
mates, 1952 = 


| 
| Net appropri- | 
Bureau or item } 





Appropriations for current-year activity—C ontinued 
































| / 
| | 
' 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 (Title I) $5, 932, 000 | $5, 500, 000 — $432, 000 
Control of forest pests (including white pine blister | | 
NE. .ngclicdeateldets «cated dee | 5, 079, 000 6, 000, 000 | +921, 000 
Forest Service ‘(excluding forest de velopment roads 
and trails and permanent appropriations) 50, 417, 325 | 52, 962, 000 +2, 544, 675 
Forest development roads and trails. . - | 10, 437, 500 17,500,000 | +7, 062, 500 
Permanent appropriations Nae : see 11, 840, 056 | 14, 612,554 | +2, 772, 498 
Te a aS 6, 112, 800 | 8,900,000 | +2, 787, 200 
Extension Service (principally payments to States) _- 32, 696, 708 | 32, 756, 798 +60, 090 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. - 5, 439, 000 5, 395, 000 —44, 000 
Oflice of the Secretary (including immediate Office of | | 
the Secretary, Offices of Budget and Finance, Plant | | 
and Operations, Personnel, and Hearing Examiners) 2, 144, 200 | 2, 202, 000 +-57, 800 
Office of Solicitor. _. «Sh ‘ 2, 524, 100 | 2, 463, 000 | —61, 100 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations aa Me 600, 000 | _ | a ees 
Office of Information__..- s ‘ Se : 1, 270, 500 | 1, 271, 000 +500 
SO en aes pibod bencnailaelacee 702, 593 } 700, 000 —2, 593 
Total, Appropriations for current-year activity i 863, 699, 798 | 880, 915, 560 +17, 215, 762 
Borrowing authorizations: 
Rural Electrification Ad ministration Loans: | | 
Rural electrification 3____.. Ee 283, 573, 500 | 100, 000, 000 | —183, 573, 500 
Rural telephone ¢__....-...---- i lekcasarel 13, 426, 500 | 9, 000, 000 —4, 426, 500 
Total, Rural Electrification Administration 297, 000, 000 | 109, 000, 000 | —188, 000, 0, 000 
Farmers’ Home Administration Loans: } 
Farm ownership and farm housing-.- a dial 40, 500, 000 | 38, 000, 000 —2, 500, 000 
Production and subsistence. --. .-- , 103, 000, 000 | 110, 000, 000 +7, 000, 000 
Water fociiities.. ..<ccc.c..c--. Rage : 4, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 +1, 000, 000 
Total, Farmers’ Home Administration........--| , “147, 500, 000 | 153, 00, 000 Y +5, 5, "500, 000 
——— id == 
Total, Borrowing Authorizations --.. ......-.-- 444, 500, 000 | 
Total, Appropriations for current-year activity and 
REA and FHA Borrowing Authorizations.....--~_-. 4 308, 199, 798 | Ai 142, , 915, 560 | | _=165, » 24, 2 233 
Special items | | 
Eradication of foot-and-mouth and other contagious 
diseases of animals (1950 costs)... . LOGS EPS Seer } 32, 700,000 | +32, 700, 000 
International wheat agreement (1950 costs; transfer | | 
from ‘‘Removal of surplus agricultural commod- | 
ities’’) SA Bic cw acqeadilien’ ‘ santana dhe’ am damped oe, +76, 808, 000 
EL NOONE SOUND nok ec nk witcins enc cosas cheat mines manele | _ 100, 8, 000 | +m 8 508, 000 


Total, Appropriations and REA and FHA bor- 


Eee .| 1,308, 199, 798 1, 252, 423,560 | —855, 776, 238 


‘eabeie 
I 





3 Due to carry-over of funds from prior years, on an available-funds basis, a loan program of $300,000,0 )00 is 
planned for 1951 and $220,000,000 for 1952. 

4 (ue to carry-over of funds from prior years, on an available-funds basis, a loan program of $30,000,900 is 
planned for 1951 and $14,000,000 for 1952. 


SUPPLEMENT TO TABLE 1 
SUMMARY DATA ON WHOLLY OWNED GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 
Commodity Credit Corporation 


Limitation on administrative expenses from corporate funds: 





Limitation, 1951______--- SE EY: TAENEY Pee RV 
i rr Or .  comale aad acawaee meee 20, 200, 000 
a la is ie coal aid ale ees ies oS ae es 





1 Includes proposed supplemental estimate of $3,850,000. 
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Under existing authority, the Commodity Credit Corporation is authorized to 
borrow and have outstanding a maximum of $6,750,000,000 at any onetime. The 
Corporation must, however, reserve sufficient borrowing authority to assure its 
ability to purchase, in accordance with its contracts with lending agencies, loans 
made and held by such agencies. On June 30, 1950, borrowings against this 
authorization amounted to $3,193,201,303 and loans held by lending agencies 
amounted to $443,313,396. New borrowings are estimated at $1,776,000,000 for 
1951 and $1,719,000,000 for 1952 and outstanding borrowings are estimated at 
$2,555,000,000 as of June 30, 1951, and $2,469,000,009 as of June 30, 1952. Loans 
held by lending agencies are estimated at $223,200,000 as of June 30, 1951, and 
$297,950,000 as of June 30, 1952. 

Present indications are that the borrowing authority of $6,750,000,000 will be 
adequate to cover all of th Corporation’s obligations in 1952. 

Exclusive of repayments of borrowings, funds used in carrying out the Corpo- 
ration’s activities amounted to $3,701,432,818 for fiscal year 1950 and are esti- 
mated to aggregate $2,822,849,377 for fiscal year 1951 and $2, 243,658,917 for fiscal 
year 1952. 

The Corporation’s books show a deficit of $798,236,490 as of June 30, 1950, 
consisting of $627,721,359, being the net loss for 1950, and $170,515,131, being 
the deficit on June 30, 1949. On September 6, 1950, a restoration of $66,698,457 
was approved to cover the deficit in 1949. The difference between the deficit 
shown on the books of the Corporation as of June 30, 1949, and the amount of 
this restoration of capital resulted from the net adjustments based on the Seecre- 
tary of the Treasury’s appraisal of the Corporation’s assets and liabilities as of 
June 30, 1949. These adjustments were based on the provision of the act of 
March 8, 1938, which defines asset values for appraisal purposes as the lower of 
cost or average market prices for the month of June. The Corporation, however, 
takes into consideration prospective sales outlets, the effect of production and 
price support levels on market prices, and the cost of carrving the assets in 
arriving at their estimated value. While the actual amount of the restoration of 
capital will depend on the amount of the capital impairment established by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as of June 30, 1950, the estimated amount of 
$427,000,000 is based on Treasury valuation principles rather than the deficit 
($798,236,490) as shown on the books of the Corporation. . 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 


Appropriation for operating and administrative expenses: 
Appropriation, 1951, after reduction under see. 1214 
Budget estimate, 1952_____- oeees 


a $7, 095, 625 


——— 8, 200, 000 


peice senaneles +1, 104, 375 


Funds provided by income from insurance premiums, sales of commodities, and 
interest are estimated at $14,481,800 in fiscal year 1951 and $22,297,700 in the 
fiscal year 1952. Funds applied to operating costs, other than administrative 
expenses, are estimated to aggregate $12,178,000 for the fiscal year 1951 and 
$19,932,900 for the fiscal year 1952. Tota! insurance coverage of the Corporation 
is estimated at $256,000,000 in fiscal year 1951. Total coverage is expected to 
increase to $475,000,000 in fiscal year 1952 as a result of greater participation in 
present areas. 

Net operating results for crop year 1949 show indemnities exceeding premiums 
by $3,957,267. For crop year 1950, over-all insurance operations are expected 
to show a net income of over $2,200,000. 

Authorized capital stock of the Corporation is $100,000,000, of which 
$73,000,000 is unissued. 


Increase___________- 


Corporations supervised by the Farm Credit Administration 


j 
a Budget 
imitatic : 
Lit ty inci estimate, Decrease 
- 1952 
Limitations on administrative expenses for corporate funds: 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation ; - _..| $1, 280,000 | $1, 100, 000 —$180, 000 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks . ; .-.; 1,496, 000 1, 496, 000 
Production Credit Corporations 1, 358, 000 1, 358, 000 
i ‘ 
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The above wholly owned corporations, under the supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration, have been organized and are in operation for the purpose 
of furnishing and facilitating long-and-short-term credit for agricultural purposes. 
With the exception of the Production Credit Corporations, they are authorized 
by law to borrow funds for current operations. For more detailed information 
on the activities of these corporations, see pages 462 to 476 of the 1952 budget. 
In addition, the Farm Credit Administration examines and supervises the Federal 
land banks and the banks for cooperatives which are a part of the farm credit 
system. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF SUBAPPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Rozerts. Table 2, which is a subappropriation table, also 
provides the information Mr. Andersen referred to earlier this morn- 
ing. There is a column in it, you will notice, which indicates the 
reductions :nade under section 1214 of the 1951 General Appropria- 
tion Act. They are shown on a subappropriation basis, so you can 
see the complete picture there on the adjustments made under that 
provision of the 1951 act. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF INCREASES AND DECREASES 


Mr. Roserts. Table 3 is a statement of increases and decreases 
which I think the committee members will find very informative 
when considering this budget on a more or less summary basis, and 
when you do not want to bother going into the details ef the explana- 
tory notes. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


TABLE 3.—Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1952, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA borrowing authorizations, 1951 


[Based on 1951 figures after reductions under sec. 1214 of the 1951 General Appropriation Act and adjusted 
for comparability with the appropriation structure proposed in the 1952 budget estimates; figures in 
brackets [] not included in totals] 








Total direct appropriations, and REA and FHA borrowing authorizations, 1951_.........- $1, 458, 066, 298 
NS i Se an ee: tA EEE © —149, 866, 500 
oo, I RE RS Eas Ce Sere a --- 1,308, 199, 798 
Budget estimates, 1952 (direct appropriations, and REA and FHA borrowing authoriza- 
iid dike pong andndbenunnugibagtbinua ties 4nnccdbpatad kd outback -Waekebe seal 1, 252, 423, 560 
Net decrease, appropriations, and REA and FHA borrowing authorizations-.--_..-- — 55, 776, 238 
The net decrease consists of— ss 
REO Bbt GUTTERS FORE GOIN VEE og, 2g ow ck cc don ecdiccicssesbnbsccceteeduss sateen +17, 215, 762 
Appropriations for prior year activity. _....- adbon die ouiss enh daleidie> »mdatcaseadile +109, 508, 
mA one FHA hersowing autiarianipone... ... - sc. is. ho ch se cen sn tpecesoetiaes — 182, 500, 000 


— 55, 776, 238 
Appropriations for current year activity: 
Increases: 
Production and Marketing Administration: 

Conservation and use of agricultural land resources (increase for 
the 1951 crop year agricultural conservation program in accord- 
ance with the advance authorization of $285,000,000 carried in 
the 1951 Agricultural Appropriation Act. On an av ailable 
funds basis, the increase is $2,750,000 due to the availability in 

1951 of an additional $25,750,000 borrowed from the C ommodity 
Credit Corporation as authorized by sec. 391 (c) of the Agricui- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 for advances of materials and 


services on the 1951 crop program) . +-$28, 500, 000 
Sugar Act (increase primarily for conditional payments to ‘sugar 
growers) ___- +9, 550, 000 


Marketing services (increases of: (1) $566,500 for mandatory cot- 
ton classing (on funds available basis, represents increase of 
$250,000 due to availability by transfer of $316,500 in 1951); and 
(2) $154,500 to provide more effective enforcement of the U. 8. 
Grain Standards, the Federal Seed, and the Insecticide, Fungi- 
chGe, nd RocewGeee Aaa onc sn wok Eh snide cence eens +721, 000 
Soil Conservation Service: Water conservation and utilization proj- 
ects. (Net increase for land development. Due to the availability 
of prior-year balances of $341,286 in 1951, there will be a net decrease 
of $25,886 in total funds available) ...................--....---.-. Me +315, 400 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation (net increase for servicing, col- 
lecting premiums, and inspecting growing crops and adjusting 
losses on the 127,000 contract increase in crop year 1951). -.....-.---- +1, 181, 200 
Farmers’ Home Administration (increase to provide for making 
additional production and subsistence and water facilities loans 
and for servicing insured mortgages) .._............----.-----.---- +1, 800, 000 
Rural Electrification Administration (for administration of the 
rural electrification program (—$17,550) and the rural telephone 
ee A Se ae eee, Ree ae IOS ey SS +83, 650 
Agricultural Research Administration: 
Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials (in- 
creases for investigations on extraction of tannin from canaigre, 
replacements for specific uses of stockpiled strategic oils, and 
on hard-fiber plants and hard-fiber substitutes for cordage) --- +351, 500 
Office of Experiment Stations (for payments to Alaska) --.-_..--- +37, 500 
Bureau of Animal Industry (increases for investigations on 
control of hog cholera, and to provide a more adequate meat 
SMEROUANTD ORT WINE msi. os isan 0. acting 34 seas Bote et teee oe +648, 600 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering 
(increases to develop wheat varieties resistant to new races of 
stem rust, and practical methods for controlling oak wilt; and 
for operation of research Lgomy at Brawley, Calif.)_.....-- +148, 900 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine (increases for oak 


wilt insect control investigations and to strengthen transit 
inspection and port inspection work) ..........-.......-.-.---- +300, 200 
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Appropriations for me year activity—Continued 


Increases—Continue 

Control of forest pests: Forest Pest Control Act (net increases to 
provide a total contingency fund of $2,000,000 and to strengthen 
detection and appraisal surveys. Due to availability of prior- 
year balances of $2,079,458 in 1951, there will be a net decrease of 

te 132,458 in total funds availabl i ielih ihe tactabcinleciee denen minimieictepeee +$947, 000 

Forest Service: 

Salaries and expenses (increases for administration of timber 
sales, fire control, range reseeding, survey of forest resources, 

MIE PIII « ¢ KnsimandA drat abienerlhlih dibcipasticlitienes ase +2, 918, 400 
Forest development roads and trails (increase of $7,097,100 for the 
construction of additional access roails to standing timber. Due 
to the availability of prior year balances of $1,146,638 in 1951, 

there will be an increase of $5,950,462 in total funds available) -- +7, 097, 100 
Increases of $50,000 for cooperative range improvements and 
ba 772,498 in permanent appropriations for payments to States 
d Territories (+$1,981,270) and roads and trails for States 

rs7r 228) from the national forests fund_________ +2, 822, 498 
Flood control (increase in appropriation of $2,826, 000. Due to avail- 
ability of prior-year balances of $3,088,775 in fiscal year 1951, there 
will be a net decrease of $262,775 in total funds available consisting 
of an increase of $250,000 for general basin investigations in the 
Arkansas-White-Red-River and New England-New York areas, 
and a decrease of $512,775 for flood-control reeves and works of 


improvement) 2 eshaaeaibe ? +-2, 826, 000 
Extension Service (for payments to Puerto Rico)._..........__-_- - +61, 090 
Office of the Secretary (increase for more effective liaison between the 


Department and the State commissioners, secretaries, and direc- 
tors of agriculture; for coordination of Department’s participation 
in the comprehensive program for the New England-New York 
area; to strengthen central telephone switchboard service and rec- 
ords management and disposition; and te meet mandatory work- 


load in the Office of Hearings Examiners)’. .._.____.- DEEP +61, 750 
ORR III aon << 6 Bhan 0 Seek UE ot Ahn ds den Geng -oBe62 5 +114, 837 
Decreases: 
Production and Marketing Administration: 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas programs —1, 800, 000 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (reduction in funds 

available for sec. 32 purposes, composed of an increase of $38; 

7,751 arising from increased customs receipts in calendar year 

1950 and the proposal in the 1952 budget to transfer $76,808,000 

of such funds to CCC for 1950 costs of the International Wheat 
Agreement)... ...........- ... —38, 000, 249 

Soil Conservation Service (decrease due to elimination of nonrecurring 

items for Greenleaf Lake, Cookson Hills, and San Simon land 


wtiiantion protects)... ....-- .. d wsissigide dds ad an<ds —340, 175 
Farmers Home Administration (decrease in farm housing | rep: 1ir and 
improvement grants) - _. — 200, 000 


Agricultural Research Administration: Decreases in funds for Hall 
scale eradication and for reseorch on oriental fruitfly ($175,000) and 
elimination of nonrecurring items included in the 1951 act ($583,450), 
for alterations and purchases of equipment for tannin extraction 
studies, for maintenance work at the Puerto Rico experiment sta- 
tion, for completion of construction of buildings and facilities at the 
Brawley, Calif., field station, for purchase of office buildings at 
Greenfield, Mass., and for establishment of a working capital fund 


at the Agricultural Research Center “ tS EE RN pa a 3 —758, 450 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 (title IT) —430, 500 
Forest Service (reduction in land purchase program under the Weeks 

Act)... — 150, 000 
Decreases due to “providing a direct appropriati on to the General 

Services Administration for certain procurement and leasing costs 

previously paid from ee of the sesetenlasaarted eR ae —1, 547, 389 


RN Nn i ca i rn Oe ce naive , —44, 100 





Net increase, appropriations for current year activity __......_.....-.._.-.------- 





TaBLe 3.—<Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1952, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA borrowing authorizations, 195 1—Con. 


+$60, 486, 625 


—43, 270, 863 


+17, 215, 762 
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TABLE 3.—Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1952, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA borrowing authorizations, 1951 on. 


Borrowing authorizations: 
Rural Electrification Administration: 
Rural electrification loans (decrease in borrowing authorization. 
Due to carry-over of funds from prior years, a loan program of 
$220,000,000 is planned for 1952)... ._...............-..---...--.--- —$183, 573, 500 
Rural telephone loans (decrease in borrowing authorization. Due to 
carry-over of funds from prior years, a loan program of $14,000,000 
Oy EID 65 rene cc cock oc ec eeces —4, 426, 500 
Farmers Home Administration: 
Farm ownership and farm housing loans (decrease in borrowing 
authorization. Onan available funds basis, there will be a decrease 
of $9,634,975 due to the availability in 1951 of prior year balance of 
$7,134,075 for farm housing loans) - -............-.......-....---. —2, 500, 000 
Production and subsistence loans (net increase consisting of (1) an 
increase of $25,000,000 for additional production and subsistence 
loans, and (2) a decrease of $18,000,000 due to elimination of funds 
provided in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, for loans to 
— suffering disaster in areas designated under Public Law 38, 
pproved Apr. 6, 1949) 7, 000, 000 
Water facilities loans............------ ET a ne TR Og +1, 000, 000 


—$182, 500, 000 


Net decrease, appropriations for current year activity and REA 

RE ar Ue I oo edcre rama cancadioncansueeueuesanntunpannnh — 165, 284, 238 

Special items: 
Eradication of foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of animals 


1 Meee +-$32, 700, 000 
International Wheat Agreement (1950 costs—transfer from “Removal of 
surplus agricultural commodities”’) - .............-.......-.----------- +-76, 808, 000 
ELA REC ERE E eeere  e  ada RN Ce  e  Ba +109, 508, 000 
Net decrease, appropriations and REA and FHA borrowing authorizations____---. — 55, 776, 23g 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS AND AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. Roserts. Tables 4 and 5 contain a summary and detailed 
historical table on appropriations to the Department of Agriculture. 
We have attempted to carry that back 10 years. And then, in keep- 
ing with the request that this committee made a couple of years ago, 
we have also made a comparison with 1940, which was the last normal 
year before World War II. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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TaBLE 3.—Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1952, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA borrowing authorizations, 195 rl on. 


Borrowing authorizations: 
Rural Electrification Administration: 

Rural electrification loans (decrease in borrowing authorization. 
Due to carry-over of funds from prior years, a loan program of 

$220,000,000 is planned for 1952) ...._.............---2-2--2---.e ee —$183, 573, 500 
Rural telephone loans (decrease in borrowing authorization. Due to 
carry-over of funds from prior years, a loan program of $14,000,000 

RE ee ane pana —4, 426, 500 

Farmers Home Administration: 
Farm ownership and farm housing loans (decrease in borrowing 
authorization. Onan available funds basis, there will be a decrease 
of $9,634,975 due to the availability in 195! of prior year balance of 
$7,134,975 for farm housing loans) _ ____- — 2, 500, 000 

Production and subsistence loans (net increase consisting of (1) an 
increase of $25,000,000 for additional production and subsistence 
loans, and (2) a decrease of $18,000,000 due to elimination of funds 
provided in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, for loans to 
ran suffering disaster in areas designated under Public Law 38, 

proved Apr. 6, 1949) 

Wi no facilities loans 


7, 000, 000 
euaishe 2 sik ca cokouueiecakesustenoauneem sa aiestrce ents +1, 000, 000 
—$182, 500, 000 


Net decrease, appropriations for current year mca! and REA 
and FHA borrowing PAE OT OIE TA TRARY — 165, 284, 238 
Special items: 
Eradication of foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of animals 
Co fe ER ae eR ee +-$32, 700, 000 
International Wheat Agreement (1950 costs—transfer from “Removal of 


surplus agricultural commodities”) - -.................-..-..---.---.-- +-76, 808, 000 
ES AIL OIE tat? MOEA Meredasaatcie ena We PAE EARS +109, 508, 000 
Net decrease, appropriations and REA and FHA borrowing authorizations__._.-- — 55, 776, 23g 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS AND AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. Roserts. Tables 4 and 5 contain a summary and detailed 
historical table on appropriations to the Department of Agriculture. 
We have attempted to carry that back 10 years. And then, in keep- 
ing with the request that this committee made a couple of years ago, 
we have also made a comparison with 1940, which was the last normal 
year before World War II. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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Mr. Wuirtren. We are glad to have those in the record, Mr. Roberts. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL PosITIONS 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, we will leave with the committee, 
and you may put them in the record if you desire, two tables on man- 
years, or average annual positions, which will give you information 
on the man-years in the budget. The first is broken down on a 
subappropriation basis for 1950, 1951, and 1952, with a comparison 
between 1951 and 1952. The second table, an historical one, breaks 
down by subappropriation the man-years for each year from 1943 
through 1952. 

This one also provides a breakdown between permanent employees 
and all others. 

Mr. Reid, who is here, can speak on employment or any other 
personnel matters you may wish. He has some employment tables 
he would like to present to the committee, similar to those you have 
had in prior years on employment in the Department of Agriculture. 

He will answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Wurrren. We would like to have these tables inserted in the 
record. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Average annual positions in appropriations and other funds, fiscal years 1950, 1951, 
and 1952 


[Based on 1952 budget schedules] 


| 



























































—— or 
' 1951 1952 | decrease 
Bureau or item 1950 : | 1952 com- 
(estimated) | (estimated) } | pared with 
1951 
——s 
| 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 (title ID) 
SR x Bhdb iden cn dhegcvesncshinscnsenngencs 685 673 618 —55 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: | 
Economic investigations..._....................-..- 512 500 500 |---------000 
Crop and livestock estimates... ...... TERETE Fe" 3 642 642 edt Se eee 
Total appropriations -_ .................-......... 1, 154 1, 142 7) See 
I ia cde tile dverte cc ceiiptmesces PEPER E LIES 44 60 4) —56 
SEP ST Ce See YO A ee Sa I 1, 198 1, 202 1, 146 | —56 
Agricultural Research Administration: 
Office of Administrator: 
PE nice 6 an. civ bipdie ccakkinw ancninadcitis 481 212 210 —2 
I dna Silniccdsandlincwuntinedndidtinmewus 1 233 BU Seacinsessdha 
ah hibd odd Netdencdkdeddcndamaten 482 445 443 —2 
Research on strategic and critical agricultural mate- 
rials (appropriation) _...........-..-.....-- ; 63 67 132 +65 
Research on agricultural problems of Alaska 
CAINE Bo is ons perp nddccecenedincs+ aban 27 39 | et eae 
Office of Experiment Stations: g 
Salaries and expemses_-__..-...........-.. 111 97 86 —ll 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
RR PEG ES ER RE BS GR ad FRR oe 25 27 8 eet 
Total appropriations -_.-..............-.- 136 124 113 —ll 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
GTOEED is inc hin FD cake odd cemons | 338 230 269 -l 
' 
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Average annual positions in appro peaprlenione: and ashes funds, fiscal years 1950, 1951, 
-— Continue 


{Based on 1952 budget schedules} 




































































| Increase or 
, ; 1951 952 decrease 
Bureau or item 1950 1952 com- 
(estimated)! (estimated) pared with 
1951 
| 
Agricultural Research Administration—Continued 
Burean of Animal Industry° 
Salaries and expenses’ 
PE NEO SSeS shee canenckdeusse 791 785 781 —4 
Animal disease control and eradication. --- 1, 285 1, 269 1, 239 —30 
Marketing agreements, hog cholera virus 
7 FR a aeclabipenet Zetia Daas 2072 > 12 _ 7 eae eee 
Sa eee ape 3, 232 3, 171 3, 322 +151 
| —$—__ 
Total, salaries and expenses. ...._....._-- 5, 320 5, 237 5, 354 +117 
Eradication of foot-and-mouth and other con- 
tagious diseases of animals and poultry -__-.-- 1, 996 (4) 5 cele SEES 
Total appropriations -...................... 7, 316 5, 237 5, 354 +117 
RT iid bis ops niin Ss Bees cde cne 5 7 3 —-4 
I Sk dadabb ag msdnccumasttence toni aotenks 7, 321 5, 244 5, 357 +113 
Bureau of Dairy Industry (appropriation) ___....__. 313 315 310 —5 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry: f 
RENIN. 5 8.5 bb a sc his dha econo 1, 549 1, 482 
FRU I 6.5 od a occa ced digs cl ccaccuce- ie Re 
Tih hod a3 th eo ne db Jeu <5 1, 556 1, 482 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agrie:Itural| aN j Pe 
Engineering: 
Salaries and expenses: } 
rtm soil, and agricultural engineering re- 
Fee > eR ae 2, 024 1, 998 | 1, 983 —15 
National Aviso Ls. 41 34 | 38 +4 
Total appropriation... -_...............-- 2,0°5 2, 032 } 2, 02 —l1 
Batiste hctbictnndnch aide des iaksteninedicre sim 187 51 —47 
Ws a dkcinassasudeepdigamancis-cucsdoains 2, 252 2,083 | 2, 025 —58 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine: ‘eis oo lea ae 
Salaries and expenses: | 
Insect investigations. _............-......- 731 740 | 710 —30 
Insect and plant disease control - ---....--- 1,075 | 990 | 979 —l1 
Foreign plant quarantines.__.........._...- 525 524 | 579 +55 
Total, salaries and expenses. ........_._- 2, 331 2, 254 2, 268 +14 
Control of emergency outbreaks of insects and 
RNR aE to eae Se 223 176 | 143 —33 
Total anpronriations...............<0+-<<-.---- 2, 554 2, 430 2, a1 | —19 
RS NS Pry eee epee 137 | 112 | —55 
NN i vo iesch cnccs's aionin vein akg dere hace acho en ia ease ok 2, 691 2, 542 | 2, 468 —74 
Control of forest pests: Bs | ae 
Forest Pest Control Act.............-.......-2.-..- 242 | 478 | 129 —349 
Wrieo-sne Dieter Fabs... 5. oe oo ee oki ce 884 | 833 | 837 +4 
Total ROTOUTIAIORS . ....ccanascacensnsvnceess-- 1, 12 25 1,311 | 966 —345 
Forest Service: ‘| ove 
Salaries and expe | 
National eng protection and Management. _- 6, 282 | 6, 205 7, 109 +904 
SRG TI ce ranieviinmmciimivers meshes cn 1,661 | 1, 081 808 —273 
WE NOR SA ic dacsinebdadensscvusccbccces 1,038 | 982 | 1, 008 +26 
Total, salaries and expenses. ___............- 8, 981 | 8, 268 | 8, 925 | +557 
Forest development roads and trails__.........____- 2,053 | 2, 383 3,025 | +642 
State and private forestry cooperation... .........-- 148 | 169 | ag Ratna dee 
Acquisition of lands for national forests: 
PE BN oii tient atdokidasgacnnigoees cue 12 | 7 4 —3 
Superior National Forest...................-.-. | 4 4 


' Pending the availability of information necessary to determine the requirements of the foot-and-mouth 
disease program, it is not possible to forecast at this time the total average annual positions that will be re- 
quired in 1951 and 1952. 
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Average annual positions in appropriations and other funds, fiscal years 1950, 1961, 
and 1952—Continued 
[Based on 1952 budget schedules] 








| 
Increase or 
| decrease 


1951 1952 
: 1952 com- 
(estimated) | (estimated) pared with 


Bureau or item 








Forest Service-—C ontinued 
Acquisition of lands (receipt limitation) - 
er = apes range improvements: (receipt limita- 


Expenses and refunds, brush disposal. - 

Emergency reconstruction and repair, flood dam; 

Roads and trails for States, national forests fund 
(permanent) 





Total appropriations -- 
ccna cdckh nic dapgdokoihinguisrsusrcenset 








Flood control (appropriation) 





Soil Conservation Service: 
i ee AE a Pe eR Be 
Water conservation and utilization projects 





Total appropriations 
Other funds 








Production and Marketing Administration: 
Conservation and use of agricultural land resources. 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas -- 
8 EE Rae & A meats 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities. ia 
National School Lunch Act. ...............-....-- 
| __ i S RS I aSR R aRS 
Supply and distribution of farm labor 





Total appropriations 5,6 5,714 
Commodity Credit Corporation (corporate admin- 
istrative expense limitation) F 4, 535 
Other funds ; 2, 072 


12, 321 
128 





Cuimeeniney Exchange Authority (appropriation) ____ 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation (appropriation) 5 1,011 
Rural Electrification Administration (appropriation) : 1, 380 





Farmers Home Administration: | 
Appropriations 5, O15 6, 713 
Other funds Sf 2 642 


7, 355 














Farm Credit Administration: 
SE ahaa cencennbtecedsimesconduanes j 469 





Corporate administrative expense limitations: 
Federal intermediate credit banks __- 2 287 
Production credit corporations _-..........-- 





Total, corporate administrative expense limi- 
tions 














Extension Service 
Salaries and expenses 
Payments to States, Hawaii, 





Total ap’ tga ata ROS «Fea OEY 
Other funds TREE 

















RSS RT IN MAIO na ahh Rain 
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Average annual positions in appropriations and other funds, fiscal years 1950, 1951, 
and 1952—Continued 


[Based on 1952 budget schedules] 





. 1950 1952 
Bureau or item (estimated)| (estimated) 





Office of the Secretary: 
Appropriation 
Other funds 











Office of the Solicitor: 
Appropriation 
Other funds 











Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations: 
Appropriation__..._.._... SAkeviepeteeccentees sceeses 
Other funds 











Office of Information: 
SR, Capea Ree wuisbielandanedilee™ 
Otber funds 











Appropriation 
Other funds 














Grand total 








‘Total appropriations 
Total corporate administrative expense limitations. -_-- 


Total other funds 

















Grand total 
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Average annual positions, permanent and other (man-years) 1943-52 


[Based on budget schedules. 


Adjusted for comparability with the 1952 appropriation structure] 





























































































































1951 | 1952 
1949 | 1950 | esti- | esti- 
mate | mate 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 
title IT: 
Permanent... -.-------------------- 544, 632} 622) 572 
DN SEE Ee 42 53 51 46 
Total......----------+---------+- 586, 685! 673) 618 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
Danmneet., -......-055.....-..-2- 1, 446) 1, 83, 1, 345) 1, 327 1, 232) 1,053) 1,113] 1,119) 1,124) 1,069 
All other. - -..-..-.-..---------+--- 204) = 75| * 96) 76} "50 79| ° 78)’ 77 
SP Ua 1b thie nw ceases dtitecesucses 1,740) 1, 568, 1, 420) 1,423) 1, 1, 308 1, 103} 1,171) 1, 198) 1,202) 1,146 
Agricultural Research Administration: | | Bee ace: id 
Office of Administrator: 
Permanent... .....-.-.-- wennidicng 76} 261) 307] 368; 381) 402 418 410 3 386 
RRS SERRE 112} 61] 121 83) 39} 60} 91} 72) 57} 7 
eaten es a — EE i 
WERE oes sea 388) 322) 428), 436) 420; 462] «509 482) 445] 443 
Research on strategie and critical | Be w ais | } CRE Waa. Kee: fu Feng 
agricultural materials: | | } | 
Permanent -.--.--- en | 48 68 56 59; 120 
All other_____- | 8 4 7 8 12 
i Rcascctvcisssaniveered ‘a ....| S| 72) 631 67] 132 
Research on agricultural problems a ¥ F Neha: Réatits a z 
of Alaska: | | 
Permanent .......-......--.-...] |. ~ 4 ll 18 32 32 
AG Ger... ..---4.i | | REPRE? NOt) 5 ER 9 7 7 
St es ee sl ee ee ee” ae ee a 
Office of Experiment Stations: bs f (ee Baas Bee... | rien es Cee Pcas 
Permanent __. ai en 93 93) 04| 109 104 94; 127; 102) 100 
All other a ee 10} 0 4 7 9) 2 13 
ee gaa eT ee 140, 115, 104) 104! 119} 108) 101, 136) 124) 13 
fi bar ———S=S E—S—— = —— —— j a —S—_ === | ——_—_—_ 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and | | 
Home Economics: e | | 
| alent tee tors tees | 150} 156} 212} 258) 248} 255] - 300] 328] 2781 267 
RE eh Fa 16 3 6 12 13 34 28 12) 2) 2 
Total.........-...-.-.-.--.--| 175! 189 218] 270) 261 239] 328| 338) 280/269 
Bureau of Animal Industry: we Wie ek } 5 Bi "i bee Seyi 5 eal 
Permanent... : ....----!| 5,150) 4,967, 4,864! 4, 867) 4,826] 5,801) 6,600 7,020) 4,993) 5, 126 
All other..........-....-....-.-| 265) 202) 167| 129) 175] 212] 252] 301} '251| | 231 
ETRE SOE 5, 415| 5,169) 5,031) 4, 906 5,001| 6,013) 6, 852 7,321 “haul 5, 5. 357 
Bureau of Dairy Industry: BOS: Sb bic th: Saban gigs | 
ee nc oetinw | @ 217; +203 207; 277 265; 300) 311| 313) 308 
All other__.._-- ; 9 8} 5) 7 7 2 7 2) 2 2 
Wii sob witness -| 242} 225] 208 214} 254) 267] 307| 313] 315] 310 
Bureau of Agricultural and Indus-| | ey = 39 
trial Chemistry: 
fa EE ea } 1,141) 1,097) 1, ay) 1, A — 1,355) 1, 501 1, 523) 1, 459] 1, 465 
PE owhemisiccesnsccioeese 70 36} 99) 12| re | 23) 12 
| SPREE E eeaeeees 1, 212) 1, 133] 1210 1, 364) 1,326] 1,390] 1, 531 iis 1, 482! 1,477 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, | ai Te nie aes aces 5 a. 
and Agricultural pune: } | | 
DEPEND UC cclaceecaccksaces 1, 768 1, 618) 1,491) 1,573) 1,675) 1,776] 1,887) 1,928) 1,883) 1,835 
RSET SS ICEATEERE Bee 572 554) 455) 387) L 419) 410 an 24) 200) 190 
a ow cccniecd 2,340 2,172) 1,946) 1,960] 2,094] 2, 186) 2, 258) 2, 252) 2, 083! 2, 025 
——— motets Tbe = —=| =! = == | aa — = 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine: | 
SORES SRS 1,727) 1,799) 1,898) 1,963) 2,098) 1, 975) 1, 984) 2, ut 2,032 2,001 
Re stcwcbsssaccnpaeddewans 671 nest 571) 576) bead 454) 329) 580 510 467 
ib cokebicGaswsubcueknned 2, 308| 2, 427| 2, 469) 2 539) 2, 535 2, al 2, 313) 2, 691! 2, 542 2, 468 
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Average annual positions, permanent and other (man-years) 1943-52—Continued 
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[Based on budget schedules. Adjusted for comparability with the 1952 appropriation structure] 





Control of forest pests (including white- 
pine blister rust): 


EES ep eye ee eee 
Beer oss oe ck Shae decane 


Forest Service (excluding forest de- 
velopment roads and trails): 
Permanent 


MeL Stott oo a eee 


Forest development roads and trails 
(including access roads): 


PUIG 5 kde dad 0dcab vcinedeseuce 
Pe avis Sata cniuecccudsoccnr 


RCo cece rectise. Doe 


Emergency rubber project: 
Permanent... 


Flood control: 


Permanent._.-...-.--. gabe det diisena ects 
PIN aiicenkescdenitiadsviccas % 


Soil Conservation Service: 
Permanent. 


Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration: 
Conservation and use of agricul- 
tural land resources: 
Permanent 
All other 


Acreage allotments and marketing 


quotas: 
Permanent 
All other 


Sugar Act: 
Permanent 
All other 


Removal of surplus agricultural 


commodities: 
Permanent 
All other 


National School Lunch Act: 
Permanent 
All other 


1943 | 





IE i. hs diiguwncincechadieuens 


REI gsi cbs og ke diode ied chick. 





(ESSE REE AE Ie Sree 





1944 











7, 378| 6, 902 
1, 503} 1, 329 


8, 886] 8, 8, 231 


| 
| 


9 


~ 


794| 2,374 
1,027} 513 


$1) 3,427} 2, 467| 











3,821) 2, 887) ; 








sro = cnn pmna (== 


foo | 


87] 6,520] 6, 517] 6, 
4,358] 4,815) 4, 574 


10, 878 u, 332 ll, 154 


1, 255) 1,058] 
2,172! 1,409) 


548} 656 
56) 155| 
604) sit), 
—— 
10, 372\ 9, znla.o 
1, 250) 
aint, 62210, 0, 270), 357 


| | 


2, 245) 1, 108) 
157 179 



























































| 


re ns 





7 | 
| 


| 1951 | 1952 





1947 | 1948 | 1950 | esti- | esti- 
} | mate | mate 
| | | } 
or 
331 317) 361| 379} 331 
1, 210) 789) 765) 932) 635. 
1, 541) 1, 106 1, 126| 1, 3u1| 966. 





6, 702) 6, 663) 6, 665 
4,925) 4, 402) 4, 938. 


| 


ul, 627 il 085. 1, 603 


Gebers Exec ‘sedis 


| 
997] 1,037) 1, 289 
| 1,036) 1, 346) 1, 736 














971) 1,037} 998 
308} 252} 230 


1,279} 1, 289 1, 228 


a) 


7|10, 972/11, 103/11, 173 
1, 179) 1, 033} 792 


12, 151) 12, 186 11, 965. 


1, 094) 1, 001) 954) 945 


2}. 29) «a7 





2, 402) 1, 287 | 1138, it 030) 983) 972 


959) 960} 933 
| 29] «27 

















() | @) | 988 989 960 

— eer sues = = 
179} 153] 210) 2 m3 202 
17} 14 6! 

196; 167) 204| 207) 206 
ARE Rae | Giese) Weimar a sane 
fetirosd | 
752| 370 703| 753} 739 

25 5| 4 

777|  372| 438) 708) 758| 743 
EE weer ee ache? 

475; 273! 308; 276; 204) 293 

35 6 2 2 2 2 

al ‘510 279 278| 206} 295 





! Prior to 1949 man-years relating to administration of acreage allotments and marketing quotas are 


reflected in “Conservation and use of agricultural land resources.”’ 


79808—51—pt. 1——-6 
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Average annual positions, permanent and other (man-years) 1943-52—Continued 


[Based on budget schedules. Adjusted for comparability with the 1952 appropriation structure] 








Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration—Continued 
Marketing services: 
EE Se ee ae 
PE iiicnaciwccuractiuuune 


Salaries and expenses, War Food 
Administfation: 

ee ob when du ctbcntc 

EE PRE 


Emergency supplies for territories 

and possessions: 
OUTINONE. an ok ne 5. nd 
pA | i eae 


Commodity Credit Corporation: 
ESS 
EI EEE POTS 


a a ee owes 


Miscellaneous appropriations: ‘‘Lo- 3 


cal. administration,”’ ‘Salaries 
and expenses,” ‘Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration,” 

‘Payments for agrieultural ad- 


justment,” ‘‘Federal Surplus 

Commodities Corporation”’: 

, . __ REESE are meee 
pS a ae shined 
i cncthecacciednetelead 


a and distribution of farm 
labor: 


Permanent phcdunpialiaentnctiiameswid 
IY SR SES 


All other, Production and Market- 
ing Administration (working 
funds, trust funds, transfers from 
other departments): 

Permanent 
RE La aR ae Mate: 


Commodity Exchange Authority: 
PRs. « «chins hd is on chon 
BE ies i cdpaictegicccendiiewes 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: 
Permanent 
pS SS ee Sean Fe 


Rural Electrification : 


Psi ei dais cess | 


AR SRG cs.......... 


Total 




































































































































































1951 | 1952 
1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | esti- | esti- 
mate | mate 
1,720} 1,574) 1,702) 1,831] 2,322) 2,107] 2,160) 2,363| 2,340] 2, 522 
296} 269) 133] 41) sol 8 31, 2) s6| sa 
2,016) 1,843] 1,835] 1,872! 2,343] 2,138] 2,191] 2,392] 2,356) 2, 538 
oo RE Ej el DEO Hei lle Semen Sera 
"ee ae. ane aay: MRIs aay Me Beltre areas 
752 OS NW eS” ellie Ras, ee tad satel FADE 
APG MEG: AO DOB. Ace castheunct Anes. -. 
apis: "Re SRR GS IES. ae Me: ease ers 
J Ad. ce ee Saee 
1, 438] 1, 686] 1, 559) 3,096) 4, 532) 3,596 3,840] 4,036) 4,618) 4, 512 
129 7 2) 104 28} 30] 8 23 
1, 567} 1,693] 1,561] 3,200! 4, 552| 3,624) 3,870 4,059) 4, 641] 4. 535 
A O0Rl<; 890K: 20M. ...c > dhecnad oes since eek 
1,011} 170}  105}..._.. a ee. 
Se Ree Bhiin-esladte~ deen niedtbencie sd... 
4) GE on nado ccandecsodalenscta beeen dae 
ae” rae ee LY RMD bate Pear het POR 
——— pane ore ee oe | CO A | 
18} 1,301] 2,116] 1,280] 1,261) 615) 26 Be acatthbd cs 
6| 4741 (771; 466) | 459|____.- sls Sea Sak 
24| 1,775| 2,887| 1,746] 1,720 615) 26] 8i_..._. bdoak 
2,977} 4,375) 4,214] 3,548] 2,207) 1,547] 1,715) 2,053] 2,013) 2,003 
at 423) 302 222 70) 19 70| 77; = 69 
3, 366) 4,798) 4,516) 3,770 2,277| 1,666] 1,797| 2,123] 2, 0901 2.072 
— ===} ee ee eee 

130] 90} 90 86 108) ie 107} 100) 116) 128 
aS Ee Riess 1 | RUBE nae ae" (eee ek epee 
— — |__|) | ——— | —_— SS | SO 
| 130} 90} 90} 87} 122; 109) 107; 100) 116) 128 
a aed teed eas ES EC RT en oe 
| geg} 332] 204 cool 774, 489) 425 al 530} 604 
-| 60} 37] 21) 263} 434) 359) 220 209 291! 407 
| 1,029 369 225 952) 1, 208 848) 654) 667| 821) 1,011 
pd — =| —>_—— ae epee pe 
808, 643) 720] GRA) 1, 117| vs 1, 075| 1, 201 9 1,378 

2| 3| 3} 3 1) 5) 1 ‘ 
810/646! 723) 987/ 1,118! 933) 1,076) 1.203! 1, 383) 1, 380 


EEO EROS EIA SS 


ss 
aeet 


Be a 















TA a Iie 





é 
¥ 








[Based on budget schedules. 
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Average annual positions, permanent and other (man-years) 1943-52—Continued 


Adjusted for comparability with the 1952 appropriation structure] 











































































































































































































| 1951 1952 
1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | esti- | esti- 
mate | mate 
, ra Bat Same eei ne QESTER PALE wl ce st |_ 
| 
Farmers Home Administration: Re 
Permanent_.__.. _..-----|15, 990/11, 553} 9, 884/10, 173) 9, 845) 5,610) 5,772) 5,972) 6,476) 6, 725 
A a io ntekn wai 616} 316; 292) 407) 388) 216) se me 397; 638) 6380 
RRO T Oe hy peat cen 16, 696411, 869)10, 176) 10, 580] 10, 238) 5,826) 6, 6,050) 6, 369 6, 369| 7,114) 7,355 
Farnr Credit Administration: fon 
SENN: Bae Rae paneer eee 1,114) | 888) 1,366) 1,290) 1,173) 966) 933) 905 o3s| 916 
PE isnt erode non aa duvienurentnulensGhileweuan 7 4 12) 17} 14 14 16) 16 
AG RON ae ERIN 21,114) 2.888) 1,373} 1,204] 1,185] 983} 947 _ 919 954) 932 
Extension Service: ae . e 
"SELLE DELL EET 183} 173{ 175 190) 201 190} 222) 203) 202) 196 
Meee CRE Bio Mina aS aedctbet a hace Lzissa 
—— —|-—_—_—_ | —-—-] —_- -|———|— -| |_| 
pera 3 2S URN ERA AS 187] 174] 179} +192} 203} 191) 225} + 204} 202} 196 
Office of the Secretary: es pis i — 
EE aR ET Se 744 693 — 669 669 628 613 598 569 572 
SR VET RR Se TS 23 17 2 5 6 6 2 1| 
ts 5 tte hha deh) ganves bes 767 710 686 671 674 634 619 600 570| 7 
Office of Solicitor: ey Hay ped Trey, | 
ELE OEIC EPR Rigs E 594) 555 528 542 540 457 461 495 528) 515 
chad dS ee OR Reg RCs Con, ny uJ 3 1 1 
SS ee ee ee ee 
ina nda acces’ pig extol 595] 558] 520) 544) 541) 458) 463) 496) 529) 516 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations: eet Bi eg Be 
ata lls Ripe tial ai, tay 132 194 206; 224 240; 208; 217) 239 133} 132 
PX h 8 Upbie tS ee Fee 4 7 3 12 2 4 3 5} 4 
We aihic Leto ox: 136 201} ° 200) 236] 242) 212} 220] 247] 138) 136 
Office of Information: 4 Ped PM SES ORES See TS 
INE 08 es sd. rea ceed 182 1 188; 205) 211 187 189 183 166} 133 
ER accbkundpavccnpcagiuasecene 2 6 2 2 2 1 _ cena 
CREM IEG I Sas 184] 188] 190} 207) 213188) 193} 439 
Library: Sk ‘ 
NE. Sn 05h 60s eacdentaneiie 189 191 193 197 199 197 188 
Be Wn chk heb ghdiechabladeawew 5 2 2 1 5 7 2 
IS 2 oo ai onsen sda anise 194 193 195 198 204 204 190 
Office for Food and Feed Conservation: | __ S iuie itabes 
| RRFERIRIEN SS 8G PE 55 Bake PEEL AS. Pet ae Pos PSE aR ORE 19} _ 
Fi EAE Rae se AR ee ae | } cn 
Sugar Rationing Administration: | | 
I dunk oy ass tun sidegmaeheevatenaarche te S-ewses 893} 245)_... 
J. i RS aR RRO TR Smee ats ds PAM Bis JE Wate ABA LEBEL, BEAR 
| | —|———_ |_| ———| 
IR ea ee cs baie, Jos SPREs Aedadon Sheth: yee sl ang AOR, SS eR: SE Ra 
| = i — ——— 7 ile: Bans Genes 
Recapitulation: \, | } 
i, SEE et ey etipaimie ope 61, 724/58, 612) 57, 964'59, 506/61, 170 51, 078/53, 94! 57, 724) 56, ass! 57, 362 
RIGOUR 6 es dds st ance 115, 336 13, 482|10, 84 844) i, 321 11, 922 10, 464) 9, 833} 10, 564) 10, 368) 10, 681 
ne gay Pas 73, 092 61, 542) 63, 817/68, 288167, 226 168, 083 


P 7, — ooses, a 70, 827 





2 Man-years for Federal intermediate credit banks, production credit corporations and regional siorisiti 


tural credit corporation are not shown in the budgets for the fiscal years 1943 and 1944. 
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PERSONNEL IN THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Reid, you may proceed in connection with 
the question of personnel. 

Mr. Rei. I am glad to make a brief statement on the employ- 
ment situation in the Department, and bring you up to date on it with 
the charts and tables which I have here. 


CURRENT EMPLOYMENT 


The employment in the Department of Agriculture on December 
31, 1950, totaled 69,479, with 58,590 of those full-time employees, 
and 10,889 as other than full-time. 

The total employment in the Department on the above date was 
1,503 less than the employment at the same date last year. It is less 
this year on December 31, speaking of 1950, than it has been in any 
year in the past 10 years, other than December 31, 1947. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Was that decrease in the permanent or temporary 
employment? 

Mr. Reip. The decrease was in both. The decrease was 105 less 
of the full-time employees and 1,398 less of the other than full-time. 

That is shown, Mr. Chairman, by the charts which I have shown 
you in previous years. I should like now to put on the stand here 
this chart, so you can see the situation as of December 31, 1950. 
This red shows the full-time employees. This green line shows the 
total employees in the Department. We are now at a point which is 
as low as we have been any time since 1940, except for 1947. 

This chart which I have here shows you the total employees in the 
Department as they were with the agencies that have moved in and 
out of the Department and the changes that have been made in some 
of the agencies. 

Those figures have been adjusted on this chart so that this chart 
shows an adjusted figure for the agencies that are in the Department 
at the present time, and the situation that exists with the agencies 
which are now in the Department and have continued in the Depart- 
ment through that period. 

Mr. Sticter. Do you count the county committeemen .as part- 
time employment? 

Mr. Rep. You are talking about the PMA committeemen? 

Mr. Stiauier. Yes. 

Mr. Rerp. We do not report the employment of any of the county 
committeemen or county employees of PMA. 

I will give you just a little later a table which is usually inserted 
into the record showing the number of personnel in the Department 
cooperating or collaborating with the Department but not paid by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Copies of the charts which I have shown you have been made. I 
will be glad to pass to each one of you a copy of the two charts. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. ANDERSEN. How do your full-time and part-time employment 
figures keep their relative positions through the years? at I 
mean is this: We might not get a correct picture of full-time em- 
ployment if, for example, this year you might have a considerably 
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larger number than usual of part-time employees. I am assuming, 
however, that your part-time employees run about the same in each 
category year for year, dependent upon the season; is that not correct? 

ig Ea I think that is about correct, except back in the early 
years, in 1940 and the early years there, we had both high full-time 
and part-time employees as you can see on the chart. 

You can see it from these two lings. The red line shows full time. 
The green line shows the total. The space between the two lines 
will show the relative part-time employment, or temporary em- 
ployment. 

I think you can see the consistency between the years by noticing 
the differences in those lines. 
od ANDERSEN. Since 1944 it seems that the ratio was kept pretty 
evel. 

Mr. Rerp. Last year we had full-time employment of 58,695, as 
compared with 58,590 this year. In 1940, full-time employment 
was 71,616. 

I should also like, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, to give you a copy 
of a table, which shows employment in the Department by bureaus 
and agencies for the period from 1940 through 1950, listed as full time, 
other than full time, and total employment by each of these agencies. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Reid, I would be glad to have that. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Distribution of paid employment in the Department of Agriculture Dec. 31, 1940, 
to Dec. 31, 1950, adjusted to reflect all major organizational changes which occurred 
during that period 

















































































































Dec. 31— 
| 
1940 1941 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 1949 | 1950 
i y 
—— i eee ea en | a | ee 
Office of the Secretary: 
| RS a ae 825 928 820 748 724 728 682; 630 624 597; 544 
Other than full time... .__|..--.-.- 12 1 8 13 | 2) 1 1 2 1 
Wess 3 Ss 825 940 821 756| 737 732} 684! 631 625 599 545 
Bureau of Agricultural } 
Economics: | 
am aR a 2,093; 1,919} 1,382) 1,321) 1, 288) 1,386) 1,226) 1,094). 1,263) 1,309) 1, 292 
Other than full time_._-_- 164 75 84 59 214 543) 181 196) 397 201; 224 
Datta esces esse ext 2,257} 1,994) 1,466) 1,380} 1, 502) 1,929) 1, 407 1, 200| 1, 660) 1,510) 1, 516 
Library: ee 
I ae 188; 221] 186) 192) 188; 196) 203} 204) 183} 188) 170 
Other than full time. ---_|-- pee ME pene 5 3 3} 4 2) 3 1! 2 
Witsoe 188| 221; 186; 197) 191) 199) 207 206| 186} 189) 172 
Office of Foreign Agricul- ae : 
tural Relations: | 
| SS See 95 121 154 199 191 210 227 212 250 279; 348 
Other than full time_____.}-..----|----.-- 5 25 27 33) 31 5} 7 10} 6 
| ee ae | \ —— 
abi SEE 95 121 159) 224| 218 243; 258 217) 257) 289| 354 
Office of Information: | 
Full time_____... Sedat 169 206 163 183 183) 204) 219; 178) = 195) 183|' 188 
Other than full time-_---- 2 8 1 15 14) 8) 20) 5} 11) 1} 1 
TNS SS 171 214 164 198 197) 212; + 239) 183) 206 184; 189 
Office of Solicitor: eee 
nS } 839 871) 636; 572; 526; 560) 571) 451) 470) 507} 496 
a! eee 77 «98 = (10 3 6 4 








Other than full time------ 3 
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Distribution of paid employment in the Department of Agriculture Dec. 31, 1940, 
to Dec. 31, 1950, adjusted to reflect all, major organizational changes which occurred 
during that period—Continued 








Dee, 31— 





| 1941 | 1942 1043 | 1944 


ane —— 











Office of Administrator (ARA):| 
Full ti 

















Agricultural Research Center: 
Full time 




















Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry: 

| Rae 5) 1, 268) 1, 237 

Other than full time 83 5 














1,351] 1, 242 








Bureau of Animal Industry: 
Full time 7 5, 268) 5,061 
503 237 275 


5, 505) 5, 336 











Bureau of Dairy Industry: 
Full time___. Se, Arta 53 | 233} + =211 
Other than full time j 3 7 


236; 218 














Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine: 
Full time 1,955; 2,050) 1,884} 1,993) 1, 969 
Other than full time 715) 1,195} 952) 656) 480 
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te ones 


| AE RS as 2, 670 2,649) 2,449 











Human Nutrition and Home } 
Economics: 
Ful! time-___- bd | 162 176 174; =191 
Other than full time att; ie. 2 6| 5) 


| 


| Ee | 162} 178] 180] 196] 


Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering: 
Full time_- 5} 1,920). 2,.163).1, 860) 1, 752 
Other than full time.._...| 293} "331| 289} "258| ‘711 























| 2,213} 2,494 2,010} 2, 462 





Office of Experiment Stations: 
eS eee ae 
Other than full time 


ee ee 














Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority: 
Full time 
Other than full time 

















Se ae 3} 217 M1 





Extension Service: | | 
AE aie Se 295 
Other than full time_____- ree » 1 Say © 10 2 























298 315) 297; 265 




















! During calendar year 1949, Office of Administrator, Research and Marketing, was transferred to Office 
of Administrator, ARA. 
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Distribution of paid employment in the Department of Agriculture Dec. 31, 1940, 
to Dec. $1, 1950, adjusted to reflect all major organizational changes which occurred 
during that period—Continued 





Dec. 31— 


| 
1944 | 1945 | 1946 1947 
| } | 











| | 
Farm Credit Administration: 
Full time: | 
MENS, cS ceca. . 77 735} 667) 
— Agricultural } | 
sredit Corporation - 25) 6| 9 

Federal intermediate } 
credit banks___.__.. 272; 203) 213 

Production Credit | 

Corporation __-__- : 213) 251| 189 


| | 
Total full time.__- , , > 1, 245} 1, 127) 970 














Other than full time: 


Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation 
Federal intermediate 
credit banks _____- 
Production Credit 
Corporation 





Total other than 
full time 











Total: 

Regu 
Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation 
Federal intermediate 
credit banks _____- 3) 3 | 216 
Production Credit 
Corporation __._- 30! : : 194 


Total, all 4 - 1, 335 




















Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion: 

Pur time... -..... ft 1a 14, 882)11, 064; 9, 754) 9, 938 332) 5,573 6, 033 

Other than full time______| 27,715 25, 321)11, 441/10, 441}12, 917) 9, 9, 321 25, 367 





42, 203) 22, 505/20, 195/22, 855/18, 538/14, 894 11, 400 








Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration: 
Full time 482 75 480 614 494 447 

P 52 1 467 895) 857 416 











| 
534 76| 947) 1, 509) 1,351 853) 863 








Forest Service: 
Full time 13, 076} 10, 367| 11, 446 8, 107) 8,613) 8, 861) 8, 561) 8,745) 8, 178 
1,173 886; 1,030 669} 1, 580) 2,616) 2,308) 2,314) 2, 097 








14, 249) 11, 253) 12, 476) 9, 8, 776/10, 193) 11, 477]10, 869] 11, 059/10, 275 


| 
| 











Production and Marketing 
Administration: 
Full time | 8,519} 12, 302} 14, 811)17, 318)15, 782/15, 931/13, 857) 10, 010/10, 700)812,205 
5,355) 2,413) 2,467) 1,441) 1, 430 1, 038) 718} 509 291 355 











| } eer 
13, 874) 14, 715]. 17, 278|18, 75917, 212) 16, 969/14, 575) 10, 519) 10, 991/12, 560/13, 228 














Rural Electrification Admin- | 

istration: 
Full time 836; 1,068 782 621 986/ 1, 129 914) 1,086) 1,160} 1,318 
10} 8} 1 1 2) 2 2 3 3 4 
































846; 1,076} 784] 622} +710] +988) 1,131 916) 1,089) 1, 163) 1,322 


= | 

















2 In previous years, FHA State and county committeemen were reported, whether or not they performed 
service during the reporting month. Due to a correction in reporting intermittent employees as required 
by the Civil Service Commission, FHA State and county committeemen are reported only when they per- 
form service during the reporting month. 

’ During calendar year 1949, the Commodity Credit Corporation was consolidated with the Production 
and Marketing Administration. 
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Distribution of paid employment in the Department of Agriculture Dec. 31, 1940, 
to Dec. 31, 1950, adjusted to reflect all major organizational changes which occurred 
during that period—Continued 





| 
Dee. 31— 





| | | 
| 1940 1941 | 1942 1943 | 1D44 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 


eal ie Soe fo 














Soil Qonservation Service: | 
RRR FRE ais | 12, 611, 12,155) 8, 940) 7,029) 7, 752) 9, 163/11, 034 








9, 593) 10, 674,11, 703|21, 585 
Other thai fall time.”_72. 424) 518) 968) 2.384) 3, 281] 4,602) 2 108) 1, 567) 2,276) 2,825) 1 
NES ae OR . 13,035) 12,673) 9,908) 9, 413/10, 959 18, 665 13, 18, 142,11 160, 12, 949.14, 028/13, 408 








Northeast Timber Salvage | 
Administration: 


Full time....__....--.-..- SOR 12MM WAR a Bae cid ined <pnroch vonenimengnhtd-a-el-<--e- 
Other than full time......}....-..}......-}......- loastibcia Lpeonsiinbasedenehsalentendesscadlserese 























Grand total.all bureaus: 
hers: k rn ehincbinnans 71, 616) 75, 33/ 70, 544 61, 228/57, 56960, 979'60, 834) 51, 821) 55, 372)}58, 695/58, 590 
Other than full time_.___- 36, 635) 32, 484) 31, 553/17, 387|17, 079) |22, 610) 17, 214) 16, 029) 16, 371) 12, 287/10, 889 


——| 
Py owes ihescmeipnsd 108, 25/08, 7, al 78, 78, 61574, 048 048 8, 589) 78, 048/67, 85071, 743\70, 982|69, 479 





























AVERAGE GRADE OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Reid, you are perhaps familiar with the rider 
which I placed on the deficiency bill last year, by which we tried to 
prevent a general up-grading of employees of the Government during 
the emergency. 

I asked that a study be made of two regular departments. The 
Department of Agriculture was not one of those studied. But to my 
surprise the report showed, with regard to those two departments, 
that there had been an average up-grading of approximately two 
grades throughout the Department since 1940. 

I would like for you to furnish us with information showing the 
average grade of your employees in 1940, and then average grades 
now. 

Mr. Rerp. Let me get it clear now. You want, Mr. Chairman, 
the listing of the grades of employees in the Department in 1940 and 
1950? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Mr. Rerp. Listing by grades? 

Mr. Wuirten. As I say, the report of the two departments studied 
showed that the average grade of the employees was two grades above 
what it was in 1940. 

I would like to see what happened in the Department of Agricul- 
ture in this connection. 

Mr. Roserts. May I speak off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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OVER-ALL TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Rerp. I have broken down by agencies of the Department the 
tables which we usually insert, showing the paid employment at the 
end of December 1950, inside of the Wadkiaaton. D.C., metropolitan 
area, that which is outside of the Washington, D.C., area, and then 
the total employment in the Department. 

‘I would like to have those put in the record. 

Mr. Wurrren. That information will be inserted. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Monthly report of paid employment as of end of December 1950, inside and outside 
Washington, D. C., metropolitan area ! 


| 





ay + 
Agencies Full time 


in tacntetinst 





| 
| 
| 





Immediate office of the Secretary 
Staff offices: 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Library 
Office of Budget and Finance 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
Office of Hearing Examiners 
Office of Information 
Office of Personnel 
Office of Plant and Operations 
Office of Solicitor 
Working capital fund 
Agricultural Research Administration: 
Office of ay wie gh 
Agricultural Research C: 
Bureau of Agricultural and Tndustrial Chemistry 
Bureau of Animal Indust: 
Bureau of Dairy eee” 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economies. -----_- 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 
ao 
ce of xperiment Stations 
Commodity E xchange Authority 
Extension Service 





Production and Marketing Administration 
Rural Electrification Administration | 4 
Soil Conservation Service 11, 585 1, 823 











! Includes employees outside the continental limits of the United States. 

2 Includes 276 FICB and 193 PCC ag ty 0s s (nonsecretarial appointees). Excludes 23 employees of the 
Central Bank for Cooperatives paid by t nk. Alsoexcludes 1,083 F LB, 209 BC, and 263 FA employees 
(nonsecretarial appointees) and 298 land bank 2 (secretarial appointees) paid by the banks. 

3 Includes 4,525 FHA State and county committeemen who performed service during the month. 
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C. metropolitan 


Monthly report of paid ee as of end of December 1950, inside 


area 


Washington 





Agencies 


Full time 


part time 
and 
intermittent 




































Agricultural Resea: 


Commodity Exchange Authority 
Extension Service 


Farmers Hom 
Féderal Crop Insurance Corporation_- 
Forest Service. 

Production and Marketing Administration 
Rural Electrification Administration 
Soil Conservation Service 


Immediate Office of the Secretary....................--------- 
Staff offices: 


| fae of Agricultural Economics 
brar 


Dimes of Budget and Finance... | 


Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations..................- 
Office of Hearing Examiners.....................-......-- 
Office of Information 

i TIES ENE TRIE: Geet et Se ae 
Office of Plant and Operations 
Office of Solicitor 
Working 


a ea ae ls i lg ae a CN Se 
Research oa ae 
Office of Administrator. -.........__- 
Agricultural Research Center. .....................-.-.... 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial ney 
Bureau of Animal Industry 
NE fg SO Heel EEA ea oaths 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine... _.._..._-- 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. -- 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural E ngi- 
RR ese PE BARGE St ~ 55 ae SE RiGee heh geal 
Office of Experiment Stations 


Administration <--—.-.----..-.-.------------- 





| 730 




















D. C., metropolitan area ! 


Monthly report of paid employment, as of end of December 1950 outside Washington, 











Agencies 


Full time 


Part time 
and 
intermittent 


Total 














































Immediate Office of the Secretary 
Staff offi 


Agricultural Research Administration: 


Commodity Exchange Authority 

Extension Service 

Farm Credit Administration 

Farmers Home Administration 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 

Forest Service ___- 

Production and Marketing Administration 

Rural Electrification Administration ___- 

Soil Conservation Service 





officers: 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
| CRE SES RISES So Sa ea aieaabaes cnet 
Office of Budget and Finance. 

Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations_- 
Office of Hearing Examiners 
ee CA CRS nn EF 
TR EE ae PET aa ne oda 
Office of Plant and Operations 
Oe NE iis, echis aa a dindiaidesmal Lensc cava tens 
Working capital fund 


Cpu SINNED Oe ic iL dnasuceubuvtendee 
Agricultural Research Center _- . 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry PE AS 
Bureau of Animal Industry 

Bureau of Dairy Industry____.-..___- ta Ti Sea ey 
Bureau of Entomology phy Plant Quarantine.._________- 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics--_-___- 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and — Engineering. - 
Office-of Experiment Stations____. : 




















13, 086 





1 Includes employees outside the continental limits of the U nited States. 


2 Includes 4,525 FHA State and county committeemen who performed service during the month. 
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Report of personnel cooperating or collaborating with, but not paid by the Department 
of Agriculture, June 30, 1950 





County ; Na- 
County ney tional 
mittee: thar ston ! teens 
associa- 


Produc- 
tion General 


credit 
associa- agents 





Extension Service 

ah Credit Administra- 
tion 

Production and Market- 
ing Administration. 3 102, 323 
































Grand total, 131,989. 


! Excludes land bank appraisers. 

2 Estimated figures for national farm loan associations and production credit associations include 532 
“pero who work jointly in these associations. 

* Includes 87,318 community committeemen who like the county committeemen are employed only a 
few days throughout the year. 


INDIRECT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rep. Mr. Chairman, I have here the statement on the per- 
sonnel who are cooperating and collaborating but not paid by the 
Department of Agriculture, which includes the county extension 
agents, employees of the Farm Credit Administration, and the county 
committeemen and county. employees other than county committee- 
men of the Production and Marketing Administration, which totals 
131,989 people. 

Mr. Bates. How are the county committeemen paid? 

Mr. Rerp. They are paid by a fund that is made as a grant. It is 
an appropriation to the county committeemen. 

Mr. Barss. It is in the appropriation bill? 

Mr. Anpversen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rerp. I should also like to give each of you a copy—it is not to 
go in the record—of a statistical summary of our entire employment as 
of December 1950, which is the summary of employment which we 
issue monthly, each month of the year. 

Mr: Chairman, I think that is about all I have. 


Bup@et PREPARATION, 1952 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Roberts, when did the Department prepare its 
budget for 1952; what time of the year did you begin? 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, we developed what we called the 
Budget Outlook in April, in accordance with a policy statement 
issued at that time. 

When the Korean situation developed in June, a completely new 
look was taken at the budget, and the budget estimates we were then 


working on were revised. We submitted a budget to the Bureau of the 
Budget about October 1, which reflected our best judgment at that 
time in the light of the Korean situation. 

Some substantial changes were made before that submission. For 
example, the appropriation for forest roads and trails was looked at 
quite differently than it was a few months previously. There were 
some other items that were revised substantially. 
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As a matter of fact, some rather substantial changes in budget 
estimates were made which would otherwise have been submitted 
under normal conditions. We then worked with the Budget Bureau 
from October until December 27, when we received the final budget 
allowances from the Bureau of the Budget, which are reflected in the 
printed document. Between November 29 and December 27 proposed 
appropriations were further reduced by $8,843,000 and borrowing 
authorizations by $74,000,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. What efforts have been made to transfer emphasis 
within the Department, shift personnel, and shift funds from one 
area of use to another? 

Mr. Roserts. On July 21 the President issued a directive, which 
the Secretary of Agriculture implemented in the Department of Agri- 
culture, directing all agencies to reexamine their programs to redirect 
them to take care of the changed conditions, to take care of the type 
of work which seemingly would be more appropriate to carry on 
under circumstances such as we face at the present time. 

In ARA, in the Forest Service, and in the other agencies of the 
Department reviews were conducted, and these provided in some 
measure for the reductions totalling $3,300,000, which I mentioned 
earlier, that went toward the $150,000,000 we contributed to the 
reduction under section 1214 of the 1951 Appropriation Act, 


PROBLEMS REGARDING TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL TO DEFENSE 
AGENCIES 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Reid, I mentioned a while ago the rider that 
was passed last year. How many people have you had to transfer 
from the Department to defense work since that time? 

Mr. Rerp. I can’t give you the exact number, Mr. Chairman, but 
we have a rather considerable number. 

Mr. Wuirren. Have you tried to be helpful in that connection in 
the Department? 

Mr. Rerp. We have been helpful, yes, sir. The Department of 
Agriculture has made details of stenographers and typists to defense 
agencies as well as technical personnel. Instructions were sent to all 
field organizations to aid in staffing and organizing Economic Stabi- 
lization Agency field offices. There is much help being given all the 
time. The Department feels a responsibility to help doa good job 
throughout government, 

Mr. Wuirren. Have you made any representations to the Civil 
Service Commission about the requirements of that law, or the modi- 
fication or repeal of it, or the matter of giving reemployment rights, 
so folks will feel free to move in and help with the defense work? 

Mr. Rem. I have through the Federal Personnel Council, where 
there has been a committee that has been working on personnel 
problems during the period of defense, which I think has made some 
recommendations relative to reemployment rights to the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Do you have copies of them? 

Mr. Rep. I do not have copies of them here. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could you make them available to the committee? 

Mr. Rep. I think I can made them available to the committee. 
I think I can get a copy from the Federal Personnel Council. 

Mr. Wuirtten. It is my view, that with the need to staff defense 
agencies with experienced personnel to get the job done and as quickly 
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and economically as possible, experienced people from the regular 
departments must be made available to defense programs. And, 
since we are of necessity going to have to curtail the normal activities 
of the Government, it seems to me there should be available within 
all the departments people who could be spared to help in the national 
defense agencies. 

If that be true, do you not feel that leaves of absence should be 
given to such personnel as is willing to make the change so they can 
return to their old jobs when the defense work is over? 

Mr. Rei. Yes, definitely. The Department has done that.. They 
would be willing to go along with that. The very same thing was 
done in the last war. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Reid, you have done a splendid job down there, 
but there are too many amensk i going along in the usual way. I think 
we are faced with a necessity. It is, I think, time that we all get 
busy on this problem. 

Mr. Reip. May I go off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Reid, I am going to ask you to put anything 
you want in the record. My recollection is that you appeared before 
the Senate committee and testified against the rider last year. Also, 
it seems to me that your attitude has not been too cooperative, which 
is true of the average personnel officer in the Government. 

I want to say here that it is my judgment that every old-line de- 
partment is in better shape to hire some temporary employees to fit 
in with their experienced — than to require these new defense 
set-ups to hire temporary folks altogether. This is a national emer- 
gency. I have heard of numerous cases in which the Department 
of Agriculture as well as other organizations have not only held on to 
their personnel but have gone out seeking new programs and seeking 
defense designations to keep their folks busy and not lose them. 

We have reached a point where we need cooperation. If we are 
not getting it, I want to know about it and why. If we are getting 
it, I want to know about it. 


If you have an objergoa to that rider, feel free to express your 


opinion. I do not hold myself out to be an authority on this matter. 
I will say that rider was prepared with the best help I could find in 
the executive branch. 

I have had some disagreement with the Civil Service Commission, 
which, in my judgment, has been slow to fully implement the provi- 
sion. I am told that part of their problems is the objections of the 
regular departments who want to stay intact, keep their experienced 
folks, and find them some made work to do. 

Mr. Rep. Mr. Chairman, as far as the rider affects the Department 
of Agriculture, it has increased very considerably the paper work in 
the Department. 

It will increase the paper work very considerably more because our 
department is not an expanding department, as the figures which I 
have given you have shown. 

Every promotion we make, every transfer we make, all of the things 
we make under the rider have to be made on a temporary basis, 
indefinite basis. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is no change from the last war when national 
defense agencies hired on a temporary basis, is it? 

Mr. Rerp. Yes; it is a decided change from the last war. 

Mr. Wuitten. The temporary status is not different. 
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Mr. Rem. We had appointments in the last war which were made 
temporarily. But if we made a promotion, where for example, a 
division chief died or retired or something else, we made a permanent 
promotion, which we do not make now. 

Now we promote on a temporary basis to a permanent position. 

Mr. Wuirren. He does not lose his permanent status. 

Mr. Re. No, but it does mean we have to write two pieces of 
ns where we used to write one piece of paper to handle that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let us see how many folks in your Department 
you have had to do that with. What is the number now? 

Mr. Rei. I cannot give you the exact number. 

Mr. Wuirren. The approximate number. 

Mr. Rei. The approximate number will be, during the year, 
probably 8 to 12 percent of the people in our Department. 

Mr. Wuirtren. How many in total will that be? 

Mr. Rerp. Out of a total of approximately 60,000—I told you we 
had 58,000 full-time—there would probably be around 5,000, or 
6,000 people. 

Mr. Wuitren. That means about 12,000 papers? 

Mr. Rein. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is not sufficient to keep you from cooperating 
in this move, is it? 

Mr. Rerp. It is not sufficient to keep anybody from cooperating. 
I say that we have cooperated. But it does add to the paper work. 
It does take the time of people. to do extra paper work when the time 
of those people could be used, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Wuirten. If the records 

Mr. Rerp. For some other things. 


Mr. Wuirten. We ended after the last war with a general up- 
ading of approximately two grades in at least two departments. It 
is estimated that this increased our annual cost about $1,000,000,000 
a year. You could afford to write quite a few papers for that. 
Mr. Rem. I assume so, if that figures that way. Our Department 
is not an expending department. 
i 


Mr. Wuirren. No; and there are lots of people that think it should 
be a contracting department, just as all peacetime activities must be 
contracted. 

After looking at this budget, I cannot see many places where you are 
contemplating contracting. For instance, in your PMA activities, 
we are going into a period where there will be a decrease in its activities. 
Is there any adjustment in the amount of money you are asking for 
this year? 

Mr. Rep. I think Mr. Roberts should answer that. 

Mr. Roserts. There is some in acreage allotments, Mr. Chairman. 
There is a further adjustment to come on that in the PMA area. That 
is the only one of consequence there, I think. On the other hand, 
PMA is engaged in two new activities under the Defense Production 
Act. They have been designated as claimant for agriculture ma- 
terials, so they have established an Office of Materials and Facilities 
that is expanding. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Who finances that through this appropriation? 
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Mr. Roserts. That is done through Defense Production funds. 
We have for the current quarter about $1,125,000 for that activity 
and for work on requirements and allocations of food. I don’t re- 
member now what the split of the $1,125,000 is between the two activ- 
ities. PMA gets the bulk of that allocation; and that is increasing 
their employment down there. 

Mr. Wuirren. I asked earlier for the number who had transferred. 
I would also like to have the number whose transfer you have turned 
down within your Department. 

Mr. Rep. I will get that. 

Mr. Wurrren. In regard to this so-called rider, this does.not pre- 
vent permanent appointments. It says that the Civil Service Com- 
mission shall use its authority to require temporary appointments to 
prevent an increase in the total number of permanent personnel. So, 
when an actual vacancy occurs, an actual appointment can be made 
on a permanent basis if they see fit. The only restriction in the rider 
is that they shall use that temporary authority to prevent an increase 
in the total number of permanent employees. 

Mr. Rep. Mr. Chairman, in the Department of Agriculture we 
have not objected to the temporary appointments. In fact, we have 
felt the number of permanent appointments should definitely be held 
down. We recommended to the Civil Service Commission that cer- 
tain activities be placed in permanent appointments only after the 
Commission had placed other positions in permanent appointments 
where we had very strong competition in getting people. 

We recommended, for instance, that our junior agriculture assist- 
ants, which is the GS-5 starting position, be given permanent appoint- 
ments because the junior. management assistants, which is the 
corresponding general position throughout the Government agencies, 
also a GS-5, was given permanent appointments by the Commission. 

We have recommended that certain trainees be given permanent 
appointments, because they gave permanent appointments to i- 
neer trainees in some other agencies. For us to compete camentatells 
we had to do that. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is within the intent of the rider. 

Mr. Rerp. So, we have been very, very conservative on asking for 
permanent appointments. If we had been adding a large number of 
positions to which people were transferring, we would have felt that 
the temporary promotion would have been a feasible device in filling 
positions which would not be expected to continue in existence 
beyond the time of the emergency effort. 

As it is, positions in the Department are largely positions which 
have been previously created, except for a very few which have been 
established in the recent defense units. 

Most promotions are made to take the place of somebody who dies, 
retires, or moves out of a permanent position. Usually, a retirement, 
death, or resignation up near the top of the agency means a series of 
promotions down in the agency. 

Mr. Wuirren. Has anybody hesitated to take a promotion knowing 
as soon as the emergency is over you will make it final? 

Mr. Rep. There are some who have hesitated, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Warrren. Even with your assurance that it was a permanent 
job, permanently vacated, and therefore they would be in line to 
hold on to it? 

Mr. Rerp. We have not been able to convince some few of them 
that it was, because the papers that they get shows that it is not. 
They feel that the written document, which is the thing on which 
they depend for their contract agreement, is more valuable than the 
word of some personne! officer. 

Mr. Wairten. In that regard, if the man is qualified to handle that 
job, and if he is just one step below it, you can let him go ahead and 
handle the job. He does not have to take the new rating and salary 
to do the work, does he? 

Mr. Rerp. He will have low morale if he does not get it. 

Mr. Wuirten. If you offer it to him, and he does not want to make 
the change on the books, you can assign him the work and have him 
do the work, as you have already decided he is capable of doing the job. 

Mr. Rerp. Generally in successful management of an organization 
you cannot work that way, because when one is moved up a line there 
is someone else behind to move into the position. This would soon 
result. in confusion in positions and lower the morale of employees. 

Mr. Wuitten. Then, you do not feel that the emergency is serious 
enough that it might be well to get by with one less person? 

Mr. Rerp. I think that has been recognized. 


REDUCTION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wuirren. How much reduction of personnel do you contem- 
plate next year as against this year? 

Mr. Roserts. There is a net increase of about 800 employees on 
a man-year or average annual position basis. 

Mr. Wuitren. How does that make your answer seem? 

Mr. Ret. I want to say this, Mr. Chairman: When you take totals, 
they do not show increases. There are some places that are reducing 
very materially. 

Mr. WuirttEen. Could you specify those places? 

Mr. Rep. I can, sir; I can show you what happened last year. 
The Farm Credit Administration had 21 less people in December 
31, 1950, than they had in 1949. The Farmers Home Administration 
had 383 less. 

Mr. Wuirtrten. You are talking about the action which followed the 
reduction in their appropriation. I am asking how many you reduced 
before your funds were cut. 

In your justifications and request, where do those things show up? 

Mr. Rep. I do not know. 

Mr. Wuitten. Show me the places where you willingly reduced 
personnel, not the place where you had to do it because you did not 
have the money. 

Mr. Rerp. I do not make the budget, and therefore I cannot 
answer the question. 


PERSONNEL UTILIZATION 
Mr. Wuirtren. Do you not have any say-so about passing on the 


number of folks that you have and what they do? Do any requests 
come before you or do you have nothing to do with that at all? 
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Mr. Ret. We do not have anything to do with it until the budget 
is made. We work with them on the personnel utilization program. 

Mr. Wuirren. That frees you of any responsibility as to saying 
how many people they need to do any given job? I thought you 
had the responsibility of passing on a job; I thought you kept some 
surveillance over the ninhibes of personnel, but you do not? 

Mr. Rerp. We do not. 

Mr. Wurrren. You do not follow through to see if they have a job 
to do or could be eliminated? 

Mr. Rei. We do not, except that we have a personnel-utilization 
program in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wairren. A program? Who formulates that program? 

Mr. Rerp. We work with the agencies in formulating the program, 
and working it through the agencies. 

Mr. Wuirren. Who rides herd on it? Who says how many people 
they will have, and when their work falls off who says how many they 
will let go? 

Mr. Rerp. The head of the agency. 

Mr. Wuirren. And you have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Rerp. There is nobody who can, I suppose, other than the head 
of the agency make a determination of that kind. 

Mr. Wuirren. You never have any occasion to tell an agency how 
many reports it will get out; you never make any examinations such 
as visiting the officers or checking the amount of work done? 

Mr. Rew. We visit with the agencies and consult with the agencies. 
Very recently we went around and talked to heads of agencies about 
where they could squeeze down. 

Mr. Wutrren. Do you think this committee would be safe in asking 
the Secretary of Agriculture, since you do not have the authority, to 
set up a new authority down there whose job it is to ride herd on you, 
to see if the employees are doing the job? 

Mr. Rerp. Yes, if you would give that person an inspection or 
review force, so that he could visit field installations and keep definitely 
in touch with all details. It would mean another overhead agency 
that would have a considerable staff. 

Mr. Wuitren. You would have to take on new people to get rid of 
old ones? 

Mr. Retp. You would have to set up a very considerable staff, 
which could only be justified if you had a good deal of waste in the 
agencies as they now exist. 

Mr. Wurrren. Does the Budget Office then have control of the 
number of people? 

Mr. Roserts. Through the budget process, we could, Mr. Chair- 
man. In other words, cerongl the eetalilichment or release of budget- 
ary reserves, we would have some control over the number of people 
that would be employed. 

But we do not have a staff that goes out and examines into the 
staffing requirements, the standards of performance in the personnel 
field, throughout the agencies. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the tragedy of government. As I have 
pointed out, officials of one of the larger operating agencies came in 
here 2 years ago and said they had no standard of performance. 
They had two organizations in the same area which were identical, 
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with the same personnel, dealing with the same people. They checked 
into it and found that one was doing twice as much as the other. 

We insisted they set up standards. In the testimony last year they 
stated that they had increased their output 100 percent. 

It strikes me that somebody within the Department should set up 
such a staff. It strikes me that with 60,000 people there should be 
enough people who could devote some time to it without adding new 
folks. ‘There might be new assignments to the same people. 

I do not know what your record will be when you bring us the facts. 
Do you determine the grade level of the job? 

Mr. Rerp. We do. 

Mr. Wuirren. How can you determine the grade level of the job 
unless you know what the person does? 

Mr. Rem. We know what he does according to the job description. 

Mr. Wuirren. You know what he is supposed to do? 

Mr. Rei. That is right. 

Mr. Warrren. That is a paper thing? 

Mr. Rerp. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. And the less work he has to do the more time he has 
to write out on a sheet of paper what his job calls for and thereby 
get the rating? 

Mr. Reip. He cannot do it himself. 

He writes up his job, but that has to be approved by his supervisor 
and the agency personnel office. 

Mr. Waurrren. And that supervisor’s rating, according to your 
rating and under the civil service, will be greater, the more folks he 
has under him? 

Mr. Rei. No, sir. I think we are not allowed to use that in the 
grade now. 

Mr. Wuirren. How recent was the change? 

Mr. Rerp. The 1949 Classification Act. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is a wonderful improvement, too; is it not? 

Mr. Rerp. I think it was said more times than it was a fact that 
the number of people determined the grade. In our Department 
there are a number of men who are working as individuals, without 
anybody else under them except a secretary or a laboratory aide, 
who are in the higher grades. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am glad to hear that. This may sound like an 
indictment, The people I have known in the Government have been 
fine people. But I do find we have a great waste of manpower and a 
great waste of money due to the shortcomings of the system. 

I do not know how to correct it. I try from time to time to do what 
little I can, such as pushing this rider through. 

The Civil Service had all the authority to do it, but they did not 
do it. I do not like to see hesitancy on the part of the departments 
to keep their permanent employees and make the defense agencies go 
out and get all temporary employees. 

I have had a good many reports on it. A good many of the visitors 
I have had come from the Department of Agriculture. You would 
be anorene how many people down there say they have very little 
to do. 


Mr. Rerp. I would be glad to know, who they are or the agencies of 
the department where they are employed. 
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Mr. Wuirten. If I told you, with all due deference to you—— 

Mr. Rem. We will definitely work with that agency to find them 
something to do. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is what I am complaining about. The job is 
not to find them something to do, but to let them transfer to some 
other job. 

Mr. Rerp. I do not mean just something to fill their time, but a 
necessary and useful job. 

Mr. Wuirren. You can help them by giving them a release and 
prevailing upon the Civil Service Commission to give them full 
reemployment rights. 

Mr. Rerp. We are doing that. We are giving them reemployment 
rights in our Department except, as I said off the record a few minutes 
ago, in some cases where we have transferred people to other agencies 
and then they have used the Department as a recruiting place for 
other people and try to bring their friends and former associates into 
their units. They try to get men they know who are friendly to 
them. 

It is a natural and logical thing to get the effective people you know, 
and this method is often used to build up an organization in another 
place by one who has taken advantage of a transfer. 

Sometimes it is necessary to call a halt to that sort of thing by not 
agreeing to reemployment rights or we might completely 

Mr. Wuirren. I hope you will not stop it before it starts. 

Mr. Rep. We have not. 

Mr. Wutrren. Yesterday I recommended on the floor that all 
departments ought to ask their employees toj indicate who would be 
willing to take a leave of absence to help with the defense problem. 
I also urged that, when they got the list from the folks in the depart- 
ment who would be willing to pitch in, the Civil Service Commission 
should immediately see to it that they are assured full reemployment 
rights. 

I hope that tomorrow morning or in a few days I will receive a copy 
of your letter to the Civil Service Commission urging them to take 
that appropriate action. I hope I will get it from other personnel 
people in the Government. This isa national problem. This defense 
problem is one we have to meet. We can save millions of dollars and 
worlds of manpower by following this plan. 

Mr. Rep. Mr. Chairman, I have sat in a great many meetings 
with personnel people and members from the Commission. I have 
yet to see any reluctance on the part of those people in helping to 
staff the defense agencies with effective and efficient people, and to 
help move into the defense agencies certain personnel from the 
other departments. 

Mr. Wuirren. You just said a while ago you did not want them 
staffing at your expense. 

Mr. Rem. I said this: We did not want them to competely deplete 
a particular unit out of which certain persons had been transferred. 

Mr. Wuirren. This thing is probably too big for me to get it 
ye or you either. I am going to do all I can, and I hope you 
will, 

Mr. Rem. I think our common objective is the same. There is 
some difference in approach. 

Mr. Wurrren. What would you suggest that we do? 
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Mr. Rei. My suggestion is to see that the Commission gets into 
its regulations the proper approach and work it through, rather than 
nee penne regulations into legislation, because legislation becomes 
very inflexible. 

Mr. Warirten. Your thought is that the Commission ought to have 
gone ahead and done it? 

Mr. Rei. I have previously said so. I think you will find that 
in the testimony I gave. 

Mr. Wuirren. I agree with you thoroughly. Since they did not, 
how can you get them to do it, except by requiring it by legislation? 
Do you know any other way? 

Mr. Rei. I am not so sure that they were tremendously reluctant 
about doing it. 

Mr. Wuirtten. From June to September. That is some little time; 
is it not? I do not mean to harass you, Mr. Reid. What I have said 
to you I would address to every other personnel officer of every other 
department had he been here. 

hope some little good will come from directing attention to the 
matter. 


OPERATING RESPONSIBILITIES WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, in connection with your question 
regarding the responsibility of the Budget Office, vou realize, of course, 
how the Department is organized. The operating responsibility is in 
the head of each operating bureau or agency. The staff offices have 
a staff responsibility only. For example, in this whole field of per-. 
sonnel utilization, work measurement, and so forth, the Secretary last 
May got out a memorandum directing each agency head to establish 
within his agency a program for better manpower utilization, the 
establishment of standards, and so forth. 

In that memorandum Mr. Reid was given the responsibility for 
coordinating those agency programs within the department. But the 
operating a esmairs ct! was with the agency head. At the same time, 
I was given the responsibility to see that in the development of budget 
estimates, for example, work measurement and standards of per- 
formance were taken into consideration in the development of the 
estimates themselves. _ 

We would be glad to leave you a copy of that memorandum. 

Mr. Wurirren. As you know, I am not one of those who wants to 
take out all the money for the people in Washington. I think that 
a proper amount of funds for operating heads can save a lot of mone 
in the field. The amount of money spent in supervisory personnel, 
if they are the proper personnel, will save the cost of the little money 
that it takes for that purpose. 

I think our committee has shown that attitude in the last few years. 


NEW WORK PERFORMANCE RATING SYSTEMS 


Mr. Rei. Mr. Chairman, the old efficiency rating system was 
abolished and the new work-performance rating has been put in effect. 
We are now in the process of getting the new system in effect. 
We will have work performance standards which will be based on the 
actual performance of the individuals in the positions. That is in 
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the process of being put in now in all the departments of the Governs 
ment. 

Mr. Wuirren. Those who devote themselves to Government 
activities are entitled to consideration and continuity of service, and 
many other things. 

I do not know of any plan that comes near answering the problem. 
On the other hand, I see lots of defects in the present system that 
could stand correcting. 

The people I have met in Government are hard working and con- 
scientious. The complaints I have had come from the people them- 
selves. They are retarded by the departments and the Civil Service 
Commission. That is not right. 

Thank you, gentlemen. If there is no further business, the com- 
mittee will stand adjourned. 

Mr. Roperts. If we can be of any help during the course of these 
hearings we will be standing by to assist in any way we can. 

Mr. Rei. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Monpay, Fresruary 12, 1951. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


WITNESSES 


RALPH 8. TRIGG, PRESIDENT, COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION AND ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION 


K. A. BRASFIELD, CONTROLLER, COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION DIRECTOR, FISCAL BRANCH,-PRODUCTION AND MARKET- 
ING ADMINISTRATION 

R. P. BEACH, CHIEF, OFFICE OF BUDGET, PRODUCTION AND MAR- 
EKETING ADMINISTRATION 

RALPH 8S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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1951 estimate 
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DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
. Price support program 

5 Sheree ing ilities Pome 
3. Commodity export program 
4. Subsidy program (in liquidation). 

Total direct obligations 

REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 

5. Agriculture supply program 
6. Economic cooperation (surplus determinations) 
7. Miscellaneous reimbursements 

Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 
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SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all positions 


Personal services obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
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Total personal service obligations 
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Communication services................----...-.--.----.- 
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Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 
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Mr. Wuirren. I would like to insert in the record at this point, 


pages 4, 5, and 51 of volume 2; and pages 1 through 4 of the supple- 
mental estimate. 


(The statements referred to follow:) 
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PURPOSE STATEMENT 


Origin. —The Commodity Credit Corporation was organized October 17, 1933, 
under the laws of the State of Delaware, as an agency of the United States. 
From October 17, 1933, to July 1, 1939, the CCC was managed and operated in 
close affiliation with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. On July 1, 1939, 
the CCC was transferred to the United States Department of Agriculture by the 
President’s Reorganization Plan I. Approval of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration Charter Act on June 29, 1948 (Bublie Law 806, 80th Cong.), established 
the CCC, effective July 1, 1948, as an agency and instrumentality of the United 
States under a permanent Federal charter. The charter was amended by Public 
Law 85, Eighty-first Congress on June 7, 1949. 

Management.—The CCC is managed by a board of directors, subject to the 
general supervision and direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, who is an 
ex-officio director and chairman of the board. The board consists of six members 
(in addition to the Secretary of Agriculture), who are appointed by the President 
of the United States by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

In addition to the board of directors, the Corporation has an advisory board 
whose five members are appointed by the President of the United States. Not 
more than three of the members may belong to the same political party. The 
advisory board meets at least every 90 days to survey the general policies of the 
Corporation. 

Price support.—The Commodity Credit Corporation is the instrumentality 
through which agricultural commodity prices are supported. Under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 (supplemented by Public Law 163, 79th Cong., approved 
July 28, 1945, with respect to tobacco and by Public Law 471, 81st Cong., ap- 
proved March 31, 1950, with respect to peanuts and Irish potatoes), price support 
is required for (a) basic commodities (cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, rice, and 
prsnuss) and (b) designated nonbasic commodities (wool, mohair, tung nuts, 

oney, milk, butterfat, and the products of milk and butterfat but not for Irish 
potatoes after the 1950 crop unless marketing quotas, for which no authority 
now exists are in effect). Price support for nonbasic agricultural commodities, 
other than the designated commodities, is not mandatory but is authorized under 
legally prescribed conditions. 

Supply purchases.—Another important program of the CCC is the procurement 
of agricultural products to meet the needs of United States Government agencies 
(principally those administering relief programs abroad), cash-paying foreign 
governments, and international relief agencies. The CCC also has authority to 
purchase abroad commodities to meet both domestic and foreign requirements, 
and to carry out certain exchange operations. Procurement is made during peak 
marketing seasons and is closely coordinated with the price-support program to 
provide the maximum benefit to American agriculture. The act of July 16, 1943, 
requires that the Corporation be fully reimbursed for services performed, losses 
sustained, and operating costs incurred for commodities purchased or delivered to 
or on behalf of any other Government agency. Supply program participants are 
usually required to advance funds in an amount to equal the estimated costs of 
the commodities to be procured. 

Storage facilities —Under the storage facilities program, the Corporation (1) 
purchases and maintains granaries and equipment for care and storage of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation owned and controlled grain; (2) makes loans for the 
construction or expansion of farm storage facilities; (3) provides storage use 
guaranties to encourage ihe construction of commercial storage facilities; and (4) 
undertakes such other operations as are necessary to provide storage adequate 
to carry out effectively and efficiently the Corporation’s programs. 

The Corporation may, with the consent of the agency concerned, utilize facilities 
of any other agency of the Federal Government. The Corporation, under this 
authority, makes extensive use of the personnel and facilities of the Production 
and Marketing Administration in carrying out Corporation activities. 

The costs of CCC price-support and storage-facilities activities are financed 
from its capital funds which are derived from its authorized capital stock of 
$100,000,000 and its authority to borrow $6,750,000,000 on the credit of the 
United States. The bulk of these costs result from loans, the purchase of com- 
modities, carrying charges and related expenditures in connection with commodi- 
ties owned by the Corporation, direct losses, and interest charges. Offsetting 
these costs are receipts from sales of commodities and interest income. 


Administrative expense limitation: 
Estimated, 1951 $16, 350, 000 
Budget estimate, 1952 . 20, 200, 000 - 
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(A) ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Appropriation Act, 1951 
Anticipated supplemental, 1951 (H. Doe. No. rane 


The budget estimate for administrative expenses is based on the commodity 
—e for fiscal year 1952. The accuracy of the commodity estimates are 
poe a en on numerous factors such as weather conditions, volume of agri- 
ural production in this country and foreign countries, economic conditions 
onimealliy mobilization needs, and other complex and unpredictable factors. 
A change in any one of these factors or any combination could result in substantial 
changes in the program estimates. Since the administrative expenses required 
are based insofar as possible on the program estimates, they in turn would be 
my oe to change. 
he program budget estimates for fiscal year 1952 are based on the assump- 
tion that yields would continue at high levels in the crop years 1950 and 1951. 
Accordingly, the grain inventories owned by the Corporation are estimated to 
increase somewhat over the quantities owned during fiscal year 1951. Thus, 
administrative funds required in connection with acquisitions, dispositions, and 
management of grain stocks are estimated to be slightly above the estimated 1951 
costs for such operations. Storage facilities purchased for the storage of CCC- 
owned grains have increased from about 44,000,000 bushels of capacity as of 
July 1, 1949, to 547,000,000 bushels of capacity as of December 31,1950. Further 
increases are anticipated before the end of fiscal year 1952. It is estimated that 
administrative costs in connection with supervision of the maintenance, care, 
and operation of bin-type storage facilities will increase for fiscal year 1952 
because of the expanded program. 

Offsetting these estimated increases are estimated decreases in administrative 
costs for (1) the cotton and cottonseed programs and (2) discontinuance of price 
su rt operations for potatoes and eggs. 

he following tables reflect by commodity and fiscal year the estimated number 
of loans made and the inventories owned by the Corporation. 


Comparison of estimated number of loans made, fiscal years 1951 and 1952 





Fiseal year Fiscal] year 
1952 


Commodity 
(estimated) (estimated) 





11, 450 


Hay and pasture 
Winter cover crop 
hums, grain 





8) 38| See 8S 





3/33 











1 Each bale of cotton represents a workload unit. 
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Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Corporation, 1951 


Limitation to date $16, 350, 000 
Obligations to Dec. 31, 1950 10, 313, 717 
Expenditures to Dec. 31, 1950 8, 711, 930 
Request (for 3 months from Apr. 1, 1951) 3, 850, 000 


Employment: 
Average number current limitation 
Number involved this estimate 
Actual employment, Dec. 31, 1950 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The fiscal year 1951 is the first in recent years that the Corporation has been 
faced with the task of managing large inventories and at the same time making 
settlements with thousands of producers, warehousemen, and others incident to 
the acquisition of inventories from past-year crop operations, and, in addition, 
providing price support on current-year crops. Approximately 4,000 employees 
have been employed to handle this workload since the beginning of the fiscal 
year. The supplemental funds requested are required to retain these employees 
throughout the fiscal year 1951. Without these employees the Corporation will 
be forced to discontinue certain phases of its operations. Since it is mandatory 
that the price of basic and designated nonbasic commodities be supported, the 
only alternative would be to neglect the inventory maintenance and settlement 
work, This would result in heavy losses to Government property. 

The inventory management workload was underestimated when the 1951 
budget was prepared. The inventory of 2.6 billion dollars at the beginning of 
the fiscal year consisted of about 30 different commodities stored in approxi- 
mately 16,800 different locations, including approximately 3,500 bin sites, 10,000 
grain warehouses and elevators, and 3,300 other facilities for dairy products, 
eggs, and other commodities. In addition, the character of the inventory is some- 
what different than was anticipated when the 1951 budget was prepared. This is 
particularly true with respect to dairy products where the inventory is twice as 
large. This inventory of dairy products and certain other commodities such as 
beans, seeds, eggs, honey, peas, and oils are stored on an identity-preserved basis 
which requires much more work than bulk inventories. Unless this work is done 
huge losses will result. 

Record crop production and increasing carry-over stocks have resulted in an 
acute shortage of storage space in the heavy producing areas. This has necessi- 
tated increased movement of CCC-owned commodities from those areas to areas 
where space is available. This situation is further aggravated because space 
must be provided for new crops. This requires the movement of CCC-owned 
grains from country points to terminals to make space available for the new crops. 
Without such movements large quantities of new crops would have to be stored 
on the ground and subjected to severe damage with resulting loss to the producers, 

The Corporation now owns approximately 124,100 grain bins located at about 
3,500 different sites. Extremely limited attention could be given to the supervi- 
sion of these facilities and the grain stored in them with administrative funds 
presently available. This undoubtedly would result in huge losses. Also, there 
is a heavy administrative workload in connection with reconciling the bin records, 
reconciling grain inventories placed in the bins, taking physical inventories of such 
grains, and accounting in detail for both the inventories and the movements in and 
out of the bins. 

A more detailed explanation of the need for additional funds is attached. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


It is estimated that an additional $3,850,000 above the amount contained in 
the General Appropriation Act of 1951, will be required to finance personnel 
employed to handle primarily the workload in connection with managing com- 
modity inventories of the Commodity Credit Corporation during the fiscal year 
1951. The estimate is based upon a detailed survey of field operations of the 
Corporation concerning administrative requirements to perform the work asso- 
ciated with inventory management, 

The fiscal year 1951 is the first in recent years that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is confronted with the task of managing a large inventory of agri- 
cultural commodities and at the same time making settlements with thousands 
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of producers, elevators, warehousemen, and others incident to the acquisition of 
additional inventories from past-year crop operations, and, in addition, providing 
price support on current-year crops. The cost of performing the storage, inspec- 
tion, maintenance, accounting, and other work in connection with the management 
of inventories was underestimated in the formulation of the budget for the fiscal 
year 1951; consequently, it has been necessary to increase the field office personnel 
in order to make prompt settlements with elevators, warehousemen, banks, 
producers, and others with respect to commodities acquired from 1949 crops. 

The impact of the increase in the volume of price-support loan operations first 
occurred when 1948 crops were harvested in the spring and early summer of 
1948, or the fiscal year 1949. The job of settling with producers, warehouses, 
banks, and other cooperating agencies, occurred later on in the summer and fall 
of 1949, i. e., in the fiscal year 1950. This arose, of course, mainly in connection 
with the acquisition by forfeiture of loan collateral and deliveries under purchase 
agreements of record quantities of cotton, wheat, corn, other grains, and other 
commodities. The inventory management work assumed rapidly increasing 
proportions during the later part of the fiscal year 1950, and it is now certain that 
this heavy workload will continue throughout the fiscal year 1951. The con- 
tinued lack of commercial storage space has considerably magnified the adminis- 
trative workload involved in managing CCC inventories. In addition to the task 
of locating adequate storage space there is also the necessity for a large number of 
additional movements of grains and other commodities from one place to another 
in order to make full use of such storage space as is available. Also, the Corpora- 
tion is now operating a system of grain storage structures with an aggregate ca- 
pacity nearly as large as that of all of the termtnal warehouses in the countrv, 
and it is proposed to increase CCC storage facilities in 1951 fiscal year by 225,000- 
000 bushels of bin-type capacity. This operation, which began in the fiscal year 
1949, is just now beginning to be reflected in a heavy administrative workload in 
the form of reconciling records of inventories of grains placed in the bins, taking 
physical inventories of such grains, and accounting in detail for both the inven- 
tories and the movements in and out of the bins. 

The inventory of the Corporation consists of about 30 different commodities 
stored in approximately 16,800 different locations, including approximately 3,500 
bin sites, 10,000 grain watehouses and elevators, 3,300 other facilities for cotton, 
dairy and poultry products, and naval stores. Arranging for transportation and 
warehouse space, paying freight bills and warehouse charges, and maintaining 
necessary records on such a huge quantity of commodities stored in so many 
locations represents a tremendous amount of administrative work. This work 
must be performed timely if the public property is to be protected adequately. 
It is imperative that the Corporation be in a position to carry out its inventory 
management operations in as effective a manner as possible in order to hold 
spoilage and deterioration to a minimum while, at the same time, making com- 
modities stocks available as needed. Another factor which was not anticipated 
in earlier estimates is the high administrative costs in connection with the donation 
of commodities under section 416 of the Agricultural act of 1949. A large number 
of small lots of dairy and poultry products are being donated to eligible claimants. 
pursuant to this authority. The movement and disposition of numerous small 
lots of commodities is much more expensive to handle than the work involved in 
handling movements of large quantities of commodities. 

While there are some decreases in inventories of some commodities from the 
1951 budget estimates, the following specific program developments which were 
not anticipated when the 1951 budget was prepared more than offset the workload 
reduction, 

1. The July 1, 1950, wheat inventory was approximately 328,000,000 bushels. 
This was an increase of about 100,000,000 bushels over the budget estimate. 
Latest crop reports indicate another crop of over 1,000,000,000 bushels which will 
undoubtedly add to the price-support program inventory workload. 

2. Current estimates of price-support operations for dairy products are more 
than twice as large as the budget estimate. The July 1, 1950, inventory consisted 
of 583,000,000 pounds of butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk compared with the 
budget estimate of 240,000,000 pounds. Storage space for such commodities is 
practically unavailable in some areas, thus requiring the transfer of inventories to 
other areas and increasing the workload at both the transferring and receiving 
points. Recently, sales of butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk have increased 
substantially, thus relieving the storage problems somewhat. However, work in 
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connection with the execution of sales contracts such as pricing, grading, arrang- 
ing for shipments, settling with warehousemen, etc., has offset any work decreases 
occurring in inventory management. 

3. The grain sorghum inventory on July 1,'1950, was 73.7 million bushels. This 
is almost 3 times as large as the estimated inventory contained in the 1951 budget. 
Another large crop is indicated from which stocks will probably be acquired. 

4. It is estimated that 225,000,000 bushels of bin-type capacity will be purchased 
during fiseal year 1951 for the storage of corn and other grains. When the 1951 
budget was prepared it was estimated that commercial facilities would expand 
sufficiently to care for most of the anticipated increase in grain supplies. The 
increase in commercial facilities did not occur; therefore, the budget estimate of 
CCC purchases of 50,000,000 bushels of bin-type capacity is insufficient to meet 
requirements. 

his estimate will provide for approximately 920 man--years of employment over 

the 3,188 estimated to be provided undér authorizations for the fiscal year 1951. 

It is estimated that the greater part of the supplemental will be used to finance 

rsonnel already on the rolls. Current available funds of $16,350,000 will 
nance employment through the first week of April 1951. 

The estimate of $20,200,000 for administrative expenses required in the fiscal 
a 1951 was based upon a detailed budget survey of each field office made during 

ay and June, 1950. The supplemental authorization required for 1951 repre- 
sents the difference between this amount and the limitation of $16,350,000 
approved in the General Appropriation Act, 1951. It became evident during the 
spring and early summer of the fiscal year 1950 that the administrative work which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation had to perform in connection with the acquisi- 
tion and management of rapidly increasing commodity inventories, was con- 
siderably greater and more costly to perform than had previously been anticipated. 
Due to the limited experience that the field offices had in carrying large scale 
price support inventory responsibilities, there was little or no experience on which 
to predicate their needs in terms of personnel to do the job, and a detailed survey 
became a necessity. 

The budget survey developed the average and relative costs of carrying out 
various segments of price support activities such as the work involved in (1) the 
loan making period; (2) the loan liquidation period; (3) purchase operations; (4) 
dispositions; and (5) inventory management. ‘The survey was based on the esti- 
mated program volume to be handled by each commodity office in the fiscal year 
1951. Using the results of the survey (i. e., costs per unit of work) the program 
volume estimates for the fiscal year 1951, were converted into an estimate of the 
cost of carrying out the program in 1951. 

The following table illustrates the large increase in the inventory management 
operations of the Corporation, and the work load confronting the Corporation 
during the fiscal year 1951: 
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Comparison of beginning inventories, price support program, actual fiscal years 
1947-51, inclusive, and estimated beginning inventory as reflected in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for fiscal year 1951 





Fiscal year 1951 





In Presi- 
Actual | dent’s 


begin- | budget 
ning in- | begin- 
ventory | ning in- 














In thousands of bushels 





24, 934 
5, 648 
17, 525 
9, 881 
778 


24, 392 
10, 343 
227, 178 











Beans, dry edible 
Chickens 
Cottonseed 
Cottonseed products: 
Cottonseed oil 


Cheese 
Milk, evaporated 
Milk, nonfat dry_...-- 





Seeds, hay and pasture 
Seeds, winter cover crop 
Sugar 








736 
477, 921 166, 654 
552, 653 h 047, 177 | 372, 246 











In thousands of bales 





Cotton 





n thousands of gallons 








TIN i iiisdsisectonkicgeidnidias [encsicsmune 1, 900 3, 410 


' 
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‘GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Warrren. We are glad to have with us this morning Mr. 
Ralph Trigg, President of Commodity Credit Corporation and Ad- 
ministrator of Production and Marketing Administration. 

Mr. Trigg, we will be glad to have your general statement. 

Mr. Trieg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee to 
discuss the programs, policies, and operations of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. I have always had the feeling, following pre- 
vious appearances before this committee, that you gentlemen were 
completely aware of the tremendous impact the Corporation has upon 
the economy of the country and the magnitude of the problems the 
Corporation faces in carrying outs its various programs. 

Today, I would like to discuss with your committee the budget 
estimates of the Corporation for the fiscal year 1952, and an increase 
in the administrative expense limitation for the fiscal year 1951. 


OBJECTIVES OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Before I discuss these problems I would like to reiterate the primary 
objectives of the Commodity Credit Corporation. I have said this 
before—but for the record—I would like to say it again: Since the 
creation of the Corporation in 1933 its functions and responsibilities 
have been greatly enlarged. Throughout the entire history of this 
agency, however, its primary objectives have been (1) the stabilization 
of our agricultural economy by assuring farmers a fair return for their 
products and aiding consumers by maintaining a supply of agricultural 
commodities sufficient to meet all demands; and (2) making it pos- 
sible for farmers to market their commodities in an orderly manner. 
Price-support loans permit farmers to secure cash at harvest time, 
when market prices are often at their lowest point, and to hold their 
commodities until more favorable returns can be secured. Thus, 
commodities tend to flow into the market at a relatively even rate 
rather than in the “feast and famine’ manner of the pre-price-sup- 
port era. 

During World War II and the period immediately following, the 
Corporation’s resources were used to aid in obtaining through price 
support and foreign and domestic purchases the quantities and kinds 
of foods and agricultural products required to meet unprecedented 
domestic and foreign requirements. During these periods, the Ameri- 
can farmer met every demand that was made of him. New produc- 
tion and yield records were established, while at the same time our 
agricultural economy was strengthened. During this period produc- 
tion was about 37 percent above our prewar levels. 

During the present national emergency, production demands on 
farmers will be even greater. If the farmer is to meet these production 
demands he must be assured that the Nation stands behind him. The 
1952 budget proposes that resources of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion be used again in obtaining an adequate production of agricultural 
commodities to meet this emergency. 
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CHANGES IN INVENTORIES 


When. I appeared before your committee last year, we were con- 
cerned about the large inventories of certain nonstorable commodities 
and we were seeking ways and means of disposing of them. Even 
then, however, we anticipated no particular difficulties with respect 
to storable commodities such as cotton, corn, and wheat. The Cor- 
poration’s holdings of these named commodities did not then, and do 
not now, represent burdensome surpluses. Rather, they constitute 
stockpiles essential for the protection of our national security. 

Today the picture has changed. Our inventories of certain com- 
modities have been greatly depleted. On July 1, 1950, we had over 
162,000,000 pounds of butter. Today we have practically no butter. 
Cheese—we had about 59,000,000 pounds on July 1—today, we have 
no cheese. Dry milk—on July 1, we had over 363,000,000 pounds— 
today, about 90,000,000 pounds. On July 1, we had over 3.4 million 
bales of cotton—today, we have less than 100,000 bales of cotton. 
I mention these facts in order to demonstrate the impossibility of 
determining precisely our budgetary requirements on either a program 
or performance basis. Our estimates are based to a considerable 
extent on factors over which we have no control, such as weather 
conditions, insect infestations, and the over-all international situation. 


MAJOR ASSUMPTIONS IN BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The Corporation’s budget estimates for the fiscal years 1951 and 
1952 were based on the following assumptions: (¢) That national 
income and industrial activity will continue their upward trend; 


(b) that agricultural prices will tend to stabilize at or near the levels 
prevailing during the last 6 months of the calendar year 1950; (c) that 
yields will be in line with recent averages: (d) that production will 
continue at high levels; (e) that acreage allotments will be in effect 
for 1951 crops on all basic commodities other than cotton. - 
Now, with respect to these assumptions, changes have occurred. 
The Secretary has announced that there would be no acreage 
allotments on the 1951 crop of wheat, corn, and rice. In addition, 
on February 2, the Secretary announced production guides for major 
spring planted crops. These guides call for an increase of 2,000,000 
acres in corn over that contemplated in the budget estimates and an 
increase of 1,000,000 acres of wheat over the budget estimates. The 
effects of these increases are not reflected in the budget estimates. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


Financially, the Corporation is in a better position today than a 
year ago. The budget estimates for the fiscal year 1951—prepared 
a year ago—indicated that we anticipated a net loss for the year of 
about $510,000,000. The budget estimates before you, anticipate a 
deficit of $35,000,000 for the same period. "A year ago we estimated 
that the activities of the Commodity Credit Corporation would 
result in a net withdrawal of about $926,000,000 from the Treasury 
during the fiscal year 1951. Today, for the same period, we estimate 
that we will deposit in the Treasury about $150,000,000. On January 
29, 1951, the Treasury daily statement reflected net cumulative 
budgetary receipts for the Corporation of over $421,000,000 for the 
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fiscal year 1951. Just a year earlier, the statement reflected a net 
expenditure of over.$1,202,000,000 for the fiscal year 1950. 

hese changes are indicative of the fact that no matter how good 
estimates appear to be when made, and no matter what the assump- 
tions and conditions upon which the forecasts were predicated, changes 
in weather conditions, economic levels, and the foreign situation, may 
invalidate the assumptions and result in drastic revision of the budget 
estimates. 


STORAGE FACILITIES 


I will not take up the time of the committee to review in detail the 
purposes of the major types of programs, since they are set forth in 
the budget document and in the explanatory notes before you. 
However, I would like to call your attention to the fact that there 
are no estimates for price support on potatoes and eggs in the 1952 
budget. I should also like to point out that the storage situation is 
favorable at present, due to substantial increases in exports, heavy 
feeding and the purchase of grain bins. Of course, it must be realized 
that there will be some areas where storage deficits will develop espe- 
cially at harvest time, but I feel that adequate steps can be taken to 
alleviate any such conditions. Also, we have aided in the increase of 
commercial storage facilities by storage-use guarantees covering stor- 
age facilities having more than 80,000,000 bushels of capacity, and 
have guaranteed or made loans to farmers for the construction of 
storage facilities having a total capacity of about 70,000,000 bushels. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE REQUIREMENTS 


I would now like to discuss the need for an increase of $3,850,000 
in the administrative expense limitation for the fiscal year 1951. 
Including this supplemental we would have $20,200,000 available for 
this fiscal year—the same amount as is provided in the budget esti- 
mates for the fiscal year 1952. This supplemental was submitted to 
the Congress on November 29, 1950. 

It became apparent to us when we were developing the budget 
estimates for the fiscal year 1952 that we would not have sufficient 
funds for administrative expenses during the fiscal year 1951. While 
we did request your committee for an increase in the fiscal year 1951 
above what we had in the fiscal year 1950, we underestimated the 
amount of personnel and funds required to perform storage, inspec- 
tion, maintenance, accounting, and other work in connection with 
adequately protecting the investment of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The fiscal year 1951 is the first in recent years in which 
the Corporation has been confronted with the task of managing such 
large inventories and at the same time making settlements with mil- 
lions of producers and thousands of elevators, warehousemen, and 
others incident to the acquisition and disposition of agricultural 
commodities, in addition to providing price support on current crops. 

While there were some decreases in the beginning inventories of 
certain commodities below the 1951 budget estimates, there was an 
over-all increase in grain inventories of about 75,000,000 bushels and 
an increase of about a billion pounds in other commodities, such as 
dairy products, cottonseed products, and others. The funds we are 
requesting do not provide for an increase in the present staff, but will 
provide funds to pay the present staff from April 12 through June 30. 
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A comprehensive survey was made during May and June 1950 to 
ascertain the amount of manpower and money required to perform 
the functions of the Commodity Credit Corporation. The survey 
threw light on the number of workload units to be processed and the 
manpower and costs required to process those workload units. These 
factors were applied to the estimated program volume in arriving at 
the total funds required. The administrative expense requirements 
for the fiscal year 1952 were determined on the same basis. 

We have exerted every effort to keep our administrative costs at a 
minimum—we have, for example, cut 248 employees from our pay- 
rolls in the current fiscal year. At the same time we feel compelled 
to take whatever action is necessary to protect the Corporation’s 
multi-billion-dollar investment. It would be poor economy to risk 
losing a dollar by failing to spend one-tenth of a cent. 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Before concluding, I would like to mention some of our recent 
activities that have direct defense implications. We have been pur- 
chasing foreign wool which will be held by the Army as a defense 
reserve; we are buying American-Egyptian cottonseed to insure that 
sufficient planting stock is available to meet essential requirements; 
at the request of the Munitions Board, price-support and foreign-pur- 
chase programs have been announced as a means of securing an 
adequate supply of long-staple cotton. Also, at the request of the 
Munitions Board we have announced a program to increase the sup- 
ply of castor oil. Practically all our supplies of this oil, needed by 
the military for high-altitude greases, hydraulic brake fluid and pro- 
tective coatings, are now obtained abroad. The Corporation also 
plans to hold certain quantities of cotton linters and naval stores 
obtained under price-support operations as strategic reserves for the 
Munitions Board. We have traded agricultural commodities for 
strategic materials needed by the Munitions Board. While the 
Corporation’s resources will be used to finance these activities, we do 
not anticipate any eventual dollar losses, because our present plans 
call for full reimbursement. 

We cannot foresee as accurately as we would like the extent of the 
demands on the Corporation resulting from the present national 
emergency. An all-out production effort has been requested for 
several crops. If hiihinsl conditions should result in a lessening of 
foreign or domestic demand, the Corporation must be prepared to 
see that the farmer is not penalized for his compliance with this re- 
quest. If the world situation grows worse, the volume of some of 
the Corporation’s activities may exceed the budget estimates and the 
Corporation’s budgeted programs may be expanded to cover com- 
modities not shown in the budget estimates. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AND Status OF INVENTORIES 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Trigg, I wish you would prepare a table 
showing a comparison between what inventory you had last year at 
this time, showing what you had last year in purchases and loans 
and what your current situation is. 

(Norr.—Additional data on inventories may be found in table on 
pages 121 et seq.) 
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Also please furnish a comparison of your financial position at the 


time that it was stated that 
today. While at best it will 
such information as you have. 
Mr. Trigg. Yes; we will do that. 
(The tables requested follow:) 


Statement of financial condition 


~~ anticipated these losses and as of 
e an estimate, we would like to have 





As of Dec. 31, 
1949 


As of Dee. 31, 
1950 





Commodity loans held by Commodity Credit Corporation 
Commodity loans held by lending agencies 


ge RRR DyB CEE P gbe hb Nagd tAR ESL SOM 281 ot Re Ee an 
Commodity loans (net) 


Storage facility and equipment loans held by Commodity Credit 
Corporation 


Storage facility and equipment loans held by lending agencies 


Commodity inventories (cost) 
Less reserve for losses. 


Commodities under contract to purchase 
Less reserve for losses 


Accounts and notes receivable 
NI MN 6 dha adndin cb davaeaidivicicaplsieemnianéaed becaos 


0 ER ee ea) OFT an DR ARCO SS PPRSE A ESL ILS Pee 8 Fat a ONE 
Fixed assets (net) ‘ 
PP RcLidtbockcvudcekwuctvicdsstwes J cusstlubenddscameabe sobilks 


Total assets 


Borrowings: 
From U. 8. Treasury 
From banks 


Obligations to purchase commodity loans held by lending agencies __ _ 

Obligation for guaranty of storage facility and equipment loans held by 
lending agencies 

Trust and deposit liabilities 

Accounts iat able 

Accrued liabilities 


Other liabilities 


Reserve for pe prednents' equity —Disposition of price support inventories - 
Capital stoe U. 8. Government 
Surplus (or deficit*) 


Total liabilities 


$13, 677, 930 


957, 084, 379 
764, 053, 901 


$20, 541, 239 


595, 285, 395 
284, 711, 175 





1, 721, 138, 280 


116, 351, 500 | 


879, 996, 570 
5, 120, 000 





1, 604, 786, 780 


874, 876, 570 








4, 691, 209 
2, 701, 262 


11, 953, 498 
5, 866, 495 





7, 392, 471 


17, 819, 993. 





1, 761, 651, 312 
385, 502, 000 


1, 943, 709, 750 
305, 973, G00 





1, 376, 149, 312 


1, 637, 736, 750 








19, 341, 167 
13, 285, 000 


2, 978, 237 
1, 479, 000 





6, 056, 167 


1, 499, 237 





189, 980, 077 
5, 525, 478 


217, 580, 154 
5, 408, 783 





184, 454, 599 
3, 247, 215 
53, 386, 432 
128, 221, 149 


212, 171, 371 
2, 160, 354 
111, 960, 999 
5, 400, 034 





377, 372, 055 


2, 884, 166, 547 








2, 566, 000, 000 
10, 452, 647 


2, 736, 000, 000 
790, 940° 








2, 576, 452, 647 
764, 053, 902 


2, 701, 262 


127, 356, 246 
37, 891, 868 


*418, 130, 704 


2, 736, 790, 9405 
284, 711, 175. 
5, 866, 496 

86, 444, 761 
22, 565, 594 
51, 517, 078 
3, 034, 660 
31, 206, 309 
66, 956, 760 
100, 000, 000 
*504, 927, 226 








3, 377, 372, 055 


2, 884, 166, 547 
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Commodity inventories estimated as of Feb. 12, 1961 





Estimated 


Branch and commodity Estimated quantity ere aggregate 


cost 
(thousands) 





Cotton: 
1949 cotton, American-Egyptian 
1948 cotton, upland 
1949 cotton, upland 
Cotton linters, second 


7,400,000 pounds ?___.__..- 
82,100,000 pounds 
Fats and _ 


nao oil 516,385,000 pounds 
24,296,000 pounds......_-_- 
1,566,000 pounds 


20,490,000 bushels 
6,686,000 hundred weight -.- 
.....| 411,543,000 bushels -- a 
Grain sorghums 16,103,000 hundredweight _- 
11,425,000 bushels 
Peas, dry, edible 4 000 bushels __ 
Rice, milled 223,000 hundred w: eight. 
‘ 229,657,000 bushels 

: 2,934,000 bushels 

Seeds, hay and pasture 607,000 pounds 

Seeds, winter cover crop 14,547,000 pounds___._-_--- 
‘Livestock: 

Mexican canned beef 15,571,000 pounds !_._..... 

Wool (sample and experimental) | 31,000 pounds. coca 5 
Poultry: Eggs, dried, 1950 aaigh | 67, 711,000 pounds... TOES ‘i 67, 711 
‘Tobacco: 

Naval stores: 


. 2 PSS, Neer 
SESSRIARS 





16,848,600 pounds........_- . 1,382 

152,638,000 pounds ‘ 10, 517 

Turpentine, 1949 | “ 000 gallons F 235 
Tobacco, Wisconsin 2,263,000 pounds..........- e 656 





1, 614, 505 











! Withdrawn from sale. 
2 Entire lot committed for sale. 


Norte.—This report reflects operating data taken from various sources and is, in part, based on preliminary 


estimates. The official inventory of the corporation, as taken from its accounting records, is that contained 
in the monthly report of financial condition and operations. 


Mr. Wuirren. I think you have made a very fine report. I want 
to say at the outset that I have followed your work with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and I think you have shown a splendid 
capacity to handle the work; and, I may add, I think you have grown 
in the course of your handling of this problem. I mean that as a 
compliment, because, to be perfectly frank, the operation of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is almost more than any one man 
an handle. I think you have done a splendid job. 

Mr. Trice. Thank you. 


Neep ror Estimatep OperRATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Wurrren. On the other hand, there are some things in connec- 
tion with its operation that [ wonder about. I realize the tremendous 
amount of work you have had during normal times and the tremendous 
amount involved in the defense program. I realize that you have 
moved a lot of these commodities and that it takes a lot of manpower 
to keep the records, to complete the transactions, and to move the 
commodities that you buy. I cannot see, however, under present 
conditions how you can figure you will have the same sized operation 
for the next year. 

I take it that this work you are doing for national defense will be 
provided for from defense funds. That is the way it was done before 
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and the chances are that any money that you would be required to 
spend for defense work would be made available the Ist of July. 

Mr. Triee. Mr. Chairman, if I may answer that by starting out 
with a discussion of the additional $3,850,000 which we are asking for 
in the supplemental: We foresaw the need for that before the end of 
the last fiscal year and we did not propose to submit the request, as 

ou remember, at the time that Congress was winding up its work 
Laos in the consideration of last year’s appropriation bill. The 
management of the terrific volume of inventories that we had on hand 
and had to keep track of is largely responsible for this supplemental 
request. 
ow, insofar as last year is concerned, we still have the responsibility 
for announcing and carrying out the price-support program on the 
commodities that are designated by the Congress and also those that 
are announced by the Secretary. 


EMPLOYMENT IN COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. Wuirren. You have a heavy responsibility. How many 
employees do you have in Commodity Credit Corporation? 

Mr. Triage. We have approximately 3,900 man-years; these people 
are not all employed full time, but that represents man-years of time 
put in on this work. 

Mr. Wuirten. This addition of $3,850,000 is to pay for the 3,900 
employees? 

Mr. Trigg. Yes; from April 12 to June 30. We will be out of 
money entirely on April 12 at the rate we are going. 

Mr. Wuitren. Your operation is not handled by the employees of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation but by employees of the PMA? 

Mr. Triage. The employees per se are PMA employees, but the 
time they spend in connection with the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion operations is charged against the budget of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are paying the 3,900 employed by Commodity 
Credit Corporation with PMA funds; that is, PMA employees are 
charged to the Commodity Credit Corporation? 

Mr. Trigg. Mr. Chairman, that represents man-years. The total 
employment in the Production and Marketing Administration is a 
little over 12,000 people. Now, the time of those people, at whatever 
level they are working, from the President of the Corporation, from 
the Administrator of the PMA right on down, spent in connection with 
the Commodity Credit Corporation programs is charged against the 
budget of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

r. Wuirren. Mr. Trigg, as you know, I have been a strong 
believer in the PMA program and in the support program. But many 
charges have been made to me that funds are so handled in PMA that 
nobody can tell whatis goingon. When you do not have funds for the 
Commodity Credit you can use funds for PMA. You have three 
administrative funds, and if you are running short in one you can shift 
over to the one where you have funds left. 

Mr. Triee. Mr. Chairman, that might seem to be a possibility; 
you might say a probability, looking at it from that standpoint. But 
actually it is not done that way. 
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These programs are estimated long in advance, and the amount of 
manpower that is going to be required is estimated. We know from 
the system that we have in use how much time is spent on the Com- 
modity Credit programs, on the Marketing Services program, and 
on other programs. 

The purpose behind this arrangement is to prevent the duplication 
of erganization; it would be simpler but more costly for PMA to 
handle it othcr vise, but it is through the PMA handling the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation programs that we avoid duplication. We 
do not just arbitrarily shift from one fund to another, depending upon 
whether we have sufficient funds. If that were the case there would 
be no need for us, to come up here and ask for a supplemental appro- 
priation. We are very careful to see we do not use the funds of one 
appropriation to take care of the work of another program. 

Mr. Wuirren. This 3,900 does not represent employees of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; it represents the amount of time 
that you say the PMA employees work for Commodity Credit? 

Mr. Trige. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirrten. If you should not get the amount you are estimating 
for, you could do with 3,000 man-years, or you could get by with just 
2,000 and go ahead and pay them out of PMA funds. With this 
additional money made available, you will have that much more for 
~ e ge end Credit Corporation and the PMA on a combined 

asis. 

Mr. Trice. Mr. Chairman, it is not—— 

Mr. Wuirren. The amount of funds in large part depends upon 
the amount of time that will be putin. At best it isa guess, is it not? 

Mr. Tria. Mr. Chairman, the charges are not based on an estimate 
of the amount of time that is going to be charged. This is done after 
the time is spent on the work program . The amount of money is 
calculated for the time spent and is allocated against the budget of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. If the money that is requested 
here is made available, the $3,850,000, it will not be used for any 
program other than the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is true, but the more people you are able to 
charge to the Commodity Credit Corporation the less you will have 
to charge to PMA. There are just so many hours in the day, so many 
days in the month, and so much working time, and the more of that 
time you charge to one the less you will have to charge to the other. 

Mr. Triac. Let me add this, that in the Commodity offices out in 
the field, Mr. Chairman—and there are nine of them, what we call 
the PMA Commodity offices—the time of those people in those offices, 
practically 100 percent of it is on Commodity Credit work, and there 
are something over, 3,100 people out in those nine offices. There is a 
big block of them who are right there. 

, ey Wuirten. Your general statement shows that you have just 
about gotten rid of the commodities involving a large workload next 
year. Since the volumes will be less, I cannot see how. you can 
justify such an item for the Commodity Credit Corporation for 1952. 

Mr. Triae. Mr. Chairman, let me say this, that as of February 5, 
we had $1,618,000,000 of commodities on hand, in inventory. On 
December 31 of this year we had 400,000 loans outstanding for a 
total of $879,000,000. We had 269,000 warehouse receipts on 
December 31, 1950. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I can see some basis for extra funds this year, 
while — are completing your records and getting the payments out, 
but what I am questioning is your regular appropriation for next 
year for which you are asking the same amount as for this year. 

Mr. Triage. We estimate, Mr. Chairman, that at the beginning 
inventories for the fiscal year 1952 for grain, barley, corn, and so forth, 
that will be 813,000,000 tone 

On grains we estimate the ending inventory for the fiscal year 1952 
would be 827,000,000 bushels. 

In terms of other commodities we estimate the beginning inventory 
for the fiscal year 1952 would be 2,047,000,000 pounds against an 
ending inventory for the same period of 1,439,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Wnuirren. Whether the estimate is good depends upon the 
reasoning upon which it is based. 

How can you estimate those large quantities under present condi- 
tions, where prices are considerably higher than the loan rate, and 
where demands are rather firm. How do you estimate that you are 
going to get those quantities? 

Mr. Triage. Mr. Chairman, I think I would have to say this first, 
that the price of some of those commodities would not be as firm if it 
were not for the present price-support program. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am a strong believer in the price-support program. 
As I pointed out the other day, we have asked the farmers to produce 
beyond any amount we have heretofore asked for and they are goin 
to be hurt and the prices are going to go down if the internationa 
situation clears up. 

In the case of industry, when they are asked to produce they are 
given a firm contract with provision for depreciation to protect their 
total investment. We are not doing anything like that for the farmer, 
and it certainly is proper to guarantee them some percentage of 
parity. 

I think the price-support programs must be retained, but if the 
price-support program is retained on a lot of items that you have on 
hand, that does not necessarily mean you are going to have an increase 
in the volume of commodities when prices are well above parity. 

Mr. Triee. That is possibly true, but, as I pointed out to the com- 
mittee last fall, when the price of cotton started up, you would have 
thought that no producer of cotton who had a loan with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation would not redeem his loan and sell his 
cotton at the market price, since the market price was higher. 

As I indicated to you, that was not the case with many of them. 
The loan value on the cotton was less than market, and therefore 
it would have been natural to sell at the market price. But there 
were @ great many farmers who did not redeem their loans. 

Mr. Chairman, our thought is that the farmer is going to protect 
himself against conditions he cannot foresee. The farmer has no 
way of knowing whether or not there is going to be some slackening 
off of prices; there will be depression of some prices, and there will 
be less on others. On some items the price at the present time might 
be considerably higher, and on some particular commodity, such as 
corn or wheat, if the crop is all dumped on the market at the time of the 
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harvest, certainly the price will be down. Now, you will have to pro- 
vide for loans, and many of them will have to secure loans, and we will 
have the same amount of work. The same work will be there as we 
have today in order to carry out our responsibility. 

Mr. Wairren. You understand I am not discussing the mainte- 
nance of the Commodity Credit Corporation operation as against the 
abolition of it; I am talking about the $17,000,000 for administrative 
expenses as against $20,000,000. Despite the fact that the size of 
the program is less, you are asking for 1952 for the full amount of 
your estimate for this year. I am just questioning the accuracy of 
that estimate. Certainly there is nothing in the picture to indicate 
that anything like the volume of commodities will move through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation that you handled last year. 

Mr. Triee. No. As far as this money is concerned, the supple- 
mental is the amount required to pay present personnel through 
June 30. The estimate for 1952 is based on the amount of commodities 
to be handled as shown in the budget estimates. 

Mr. Wurrten. Well, Congress, I presume will still be in session 
and if you do not have sufficient funds you can make requests for a 
supplemental appropriation. If an emergency should face you, the 
Congress will be here practically all of the time to provide for your 
increased needs. 


COMPARISON OF SALARY RATES 


Now this next question: How do the salary rates of the PMA com- 
pare with the regular Department? People come to me periodically 
and say that the PMA runs high, wide, and handsome on salaries as 
compared with the rest of the Department. I would like to know 
what the facts are? 

Mr. Tria. The average salary, Mr. Chairman, in the Department 
of Agriculture during 1950 was $3,929 per annum. 

The average salary, as of November 30, 1950, for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was $3,670. In other words, there is a difference 
of about $260. 

The average salary in the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion during 1950 was $3,933. 

I think they are fairly well in line. 

I can give you some salaries from other agencies if you would care 
to have them. 

In the Department of Commerce, the average is $4,000. 

In the case of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, $4,500. 

In the Treasury, $3,500. 

I guess that is all that I have with me. 

Mr. Wuirren. In respect to the Public Housing program it 
appeared that about 33.5 percent of the salaries were above $5,000, as 
developed by a committee I happened to be a member of. I do not 
know how it is operating now. But the charges that have come to 
me from time to time indicate that the salaries in the rest of the 
Department do not come close to your salaries. Apparently from 
your statement that is not correct. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


_ I notice that the figures that are before the committee show that 
in 1950 the_estimate for CCC administrative costs were running about 
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52 percent of the funds handled through the consolidated account in 
comparison with the request for 1951, which indicate they are running 
only about 56 percent. What is the explanation of that? 

Mr Triee. I do not know that I understand that, Mr. Chairman. 
That refers to administrative expenses? 

Mr. Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Trigg. Running about 50 percent of funds handled? 

Mr. Warrren. Of funds handled through the CCC account. 

Mr. Triaa. May I ask Mr. Beach to explain that? 

Mr. Watrren. Certainly. 

Mr. Bracnu. You are referring to the consolidated account? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Beacu. It is true that the CCC portion of the total would be 
higher, considering the changes in the nature of the operations. In 
other words, the Commodity Credit Corporation administrative 
expenses, in proportion to the total amount running through the 
consolidated account, ‘is larger than it was last year. The portion 
representing the agricultural supply program, the amount repre- 
sented by markups on sales to foreign governments and other agencies 
of the Government, would represent a larger part of the total last 
year than it did this year. There has been a very small volume in 
the agricultural supply program this year, and therefore there is less 
of the total cost of operations charged to that work than there would 
have been in the previous year. 


DETERMINING PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Trigg, last year I asked about the employees 


who do not have any work to do. We were told that you attempt 
to keep all the folks busy and find something for them to do. Now 
that we have reached a problem in manpower, why not let some of 
them go instead of trying to find some made work for them. You 
are asking here for the same number of employees, the same amount 
of money to operate the CCC that you had last year when it is evident 
there is going to be a decrease in the operations carried on by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. How can we justify a request of 
that kind to the Congress? 

Mr. Triage. Mr. Chairman, let me say that I read the statement you 
made on the floor, and I did not realize you were referring to me. 

Of course, we do not make work for people down there, because we 
have plenty of work for them to do. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you realize that I have had 20 telephone calls 
and personal calls during the last 2 weeks from people who say they 
are not busy? 

Mr. Triaa. I would like to find some of them. 

Mr. Wuirren. Surely, and if I gave their names somebody might 
be in trouble. I cannot give the names, but I am sure you know 
that I have had men in my office from the Department who have 
referred’ to the amount of time wasted going out for coffee and stand- 
ing in line. I do not know, of course, just how accurate their state- 
ments are as to the amount of time spent in that manner, but certainly 
it is enough for me to raise the question. 

Mr. Trice. Surely, and I appreciate the fact, Mr. Chairman, that 
— will come here and say those things, and in many instances 
they 
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Mr. Wuirren. Do you know any reason why a regular employee 
in the Government, in that Department would say veoh things 
it were true? 

Mr. Trice. No; I do not know; and I have no idea whether they 
were people from the PMA or not, but I am sure you gentlemen 
know that on Saturdays and even on Sundays many of the top-level 
people are working. 

Mr. Wurrren. I know that those who hold responsible positions 
do work overtime, often work day and night, and I add again that 
you have a very responsible job, and I do not know any man who 
could hold it down as well as you have, and perhaps you do not have 
the time to do the job as you would like. I know it is true of Members 
of Congress; there is no way in the world they can do the whole job; 
there is just too much for them to do it in a way that satisfies them. 
The reason I am bringing up this question is that we heard Mr. Reid, 
of the personnel office, say that we must depend upon the various 
agencies to determine how much personnel is needed. 

And, Mr. Roberts, the budget officer has said that he just handles 
the figures, and that he does not have any set-up that would enable 
him to ride herd on the activities in the Department. Since it is 
largely up to those in the various agencies to ride herd on how many 
people they require, we must get the information from you. 

Mr. Trica. I think that is right, Mr. Chairman, that each of the 
agency heads is responsible for determining what personnel is needed, 
and the utilization of that personnel in carrying out the program which 
they have is their responsibility. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well let us just get down to brass tacks. I think 
you will admit, under the present outlook, that you will not have 
one-half the volume of commodities for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration next year that you have had this year, will you not? 

Mr. Triaa. I can say that we will not be called upon to move as 
many big commodities, like corn and cotton, perhaps. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Those are the big ones, and the situation may be 
different there, but across the board you will not have anything like 
the quantity. Then look at the perishables; there you can certainly 
say, with the Government laying out $5,000,000,000 worth of con- 
tracts, or whatever the figure is, that there will be a great deal more 
money spent for such things as apples, oranges, and commodities that 
move more rapidly. There is bound to be less than ever before of 
the amount of perishables to be handled. 

Mr. Triage. We hope so. 

Mr. Warren. I cannot see where the CCC will be called upon to 
handle a volume this year anything like it had last year, and yet your 
estimate for personnel and for administrative funds for next year is 
the same as for this year. I think you ought to reconsider that. 

Mr. Triec. Mr. Chairman, I cannot honestly agree that we will 
not be called upon to do as much work. 

Mr. Wuarirren. Whether you can or cannot agree is not the point. 
I am asking you whether you think the estimate is one that we can 
justify before the Congress. If it happens to be out of line just a little 

it, you can come back and ask for additional funds. ° 

Mr. Trica. Of course, Mr. Chairman, we have been guided by 

directives laid down by the executive branch of the Government in 
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dealing with these problems, plus everything else we know, and we 
have made the best estimate that we know how to make. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I am not questioning that. But, as I was pointing 
i you will not be handling as big a volume of commodities for one 

ing. 

Mr. Triea. Of course we will not, but it should be remembered 
that there could be a big change in the international situation and I 
think we will 

Mr. Wuirren. I think it is risky. 

Mr. Triaa. We have to do the best we can in the light of the re- 
quests for an increase in production. 

Mr. Wuirren. That still is only a possibility. We should set 
these figures of administrative expenses knowing today that there is 
every probability that you will handle less volume. If the situation 
gets out of land later, you could then come back and ask for more 
employees for the CCC. 

Mr. Trieg. Regarding the commodities we have to handle, we 
have as of right now, $1,618,000,000 worth of commodities in in- 
ventory. 

Mr. Warrren. You have that now, but what is it gomg to be by 
the ist of July? 

Mr. Trice. We will have some new crops at that time; our budget 
estimate is that we will have inventories valued at 1.9 billion dollars 
on July 1, 1951. 

Mr. Wuirren. Again, I am not suggesting a major reduction in 
expenses. I am just discussing the difference between $17,000,000 
and $20,000,000 or $15,000,000 for that purpose. I think your 
figures can stand a lot of study for the next fiscal year. 


COMMERCIAL STORAGE 


You mentioned commercial storage space: Is it true you are selling 
some of this storage space which the Government has financed, or 
what is the status so far as space is concerned? 

Mr. Triee. We are not selling any storage, none that the Govern- 
ment has financed. You are thinking now of grain bins that we 
have built. The answer is ‘‘No.” 

We have encouraged the construction of storage by private enter- 
prise in every way possible. But we are not selling or disposing of 
~ storage that we have. 

{r. WuitreN. Do you have a table showing the storage? 

Mr. Trice. We have 546,687,981, bushels of storage capacity, 
owned by Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Wartren. How do you handle that operation? 

Mr. Trice. How do we Londle it? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Triage. We handle the operations through our PMA State 
and county committees; most of the bins are located in probably 
some thirty odd States. 

Mr. Wurirren. Are your PMA committees especially fitted to 
handle this type of work? 

Mr. Trice. We feel they are; they are comprised of farmers who 
have been storing commodities on their farms, and who have been 
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‘storing them in bins and storing them in warehouses all the time 
they have been farming, and we feel that they are very adequately 
qualified, Mr. Chairman, to handle this program. 

Mr. Wuirren. You maintain a group down in the Department of 
Agriculture who have been doing this type of thing throughout the 
years, and Judge Tarver spent some time trying to get a consolidation 
of effort to keep them from having two sets of budgets, so they 
would not be running at cross-purposes. What is the situation now? 

Mr. Trigg. Mr. Chairman, because of the interest of this com- 
mittee over the years in that particular problem we have consolidated 
under one head what we call the Transportation and Warehousing 
Branch, and we have the warehouse and inspection service connected 
with the movement of commodities under Mr. Hudtloff. 

Mr. Wauarrren. About the commercial storage situation: Has it 
changed much, in view of the fact that you have been building all 
of this Government storage? Have you had the same increase in 
commercial storage, or have they pretty well quit expanding as a 
result of what the Government is doing? 

Mr. Triac. We have not had nearly the desired increase in com- 
mercial storage—we have, of course, the Government-owned storage 
that I referred to a moment ago. We have been encouraging by 
publicity and by active programs and every way we possibly could to 
increase interest in building storage, because if commercial enter- 
prises or farmers do build it there is no need for us to build, but they 
have not expanded capacity anywhere near what we have expanded 
in order to take care of this need. 

As a matter of fact, there have been 79,187,132 bushels of farm 
storage capacity, constructed under what we call use guaranty 
agreements with the trade, and we have made loans to farmers to 
finance farm storage capacity of 77,261,570 bushels. 


DATA ON VOLUME OF PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirrten. I have asked you for a statement showing what 
quantities of commodities you had last year and this year. I am 
going to ask you to give us an estimate of the volume of the 
various commodities you expect next year. I know it will be a guess, 
but we would like to have your best estimate of the volume of the 
various commodities, and then we can tell how close you have been in 
your figures. 

Mr. Triae. We will be very glad to provide that statement, Mr. 
Chairman, and will give you all the information we can. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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WAREHOUSE INSURANCE 


Mr. Wuirren. In connection with the warehouse program I have 
had my attention called to some of the insurance problems. Will you 
discuss that matter for the benefit of the committee? 

Mr. Tria. I do not have too much information on that. With 
your permission I will ask Mr. Brasfield, under whose control that is, 
to answer the question for you. 

Mr. Brasrietp. Mr. Chairman, I think what you refer to is on 
owned and pooled cotton. The Corporation returned to the practice 
that it had followed in previous years of taking that cotton in the 
warehouses out from under commercial insurance; in other words, to 
carry the risk itself on the diversified holdings that the warehouses 
have in the cotton it takes over. In other words, the storage contract, 
during the period of the loan is under the ordinary commercial in- 
surance. 

The question we have recently been discussing with the warehouses 
is whether it fits, whether it follows the usual Government policy of 
not carrying insurance after the Corporation takes over the com- 
modity. 

Our practice varies with respect to different commodities. For 
example, on fungible commodities we are carrying insurance. On 
the high-risk commodities such as those where there is a considerable 
concentration of risk at one point, we have been carrying commercial 
insurance; in the case of cotton, and items such as cotton, the corpora- 
tion for many years did not carry insurance on its own or pooled 
commodities. 

In accordance with the policy followed in respect to the 1948 
program on cotton, we are now discussing the question with the 
warehousemen whether or not they would be in favor of a system of 
insurance along that line, and we are studying the problems with them 
at the present time. Tariffs have been issued by warehousemen for 
uninsured cotton, and they have informed us that this does not work 
quite as well, because they do have insured receipts outstanding, and 
when we sell a commodity in their possession to an individual it makes 
it almost impossible to keep the insurance straight because it is a 
rather intricate problem. 

Mr. Wuirren. There is a period of a week or 10 days, or some space 
of time where neither the warehouse nor the Government insures 
certain commodities. There have been cases where the purchaser has 
had reason to believe that the insurance was carried by one or the 
other and then has found out that is not true? 

Mr. BrasFIep. It is a difficult problem, and it works this way: 
They discontinue insuring, and the cotton will not be insured with the 
Government until it is sold. That is the present position that we have 
taken on it. 

Mr. Wuirten. I hope you can work out a plan where there will 
be no lapse of insurance between periods, whether by a private insur- 
ance or the Government. I do not profess to know too much about it, 
but I do know from practicing law that there is no reason to have an 
interim period where nobody at all is responsible. I hope you can 
work it out so the Government can cover it until the man in the ware- 
house can protect himself: I understand there have been several 
rather heavy losses in that period between the time when the insur- 
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ance was carried by the Government, or the warehouse or the in- 
dividual. 

Mr. Brasrietp. The same problems, of course, were handled back 
in the early period when such insurance was not carried. We want to. 
study that experience, and we certainly intend to consider thoroughly 
the whole problem, and we have reason to believe that we can work 
it out so it will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Trigg, we have a number of particular subjects 
that we will want to go into a little more in detail later. We might 
have any general questions by members of the committee at this time. 


LOANS FOR STORAGE FACILITIES 


Mr. Sriauer. I would like to ask Mr. Trigg some questions with 
reference to making further loans for storage facilities, commercial as 
well as farm. Does the authority expire sometime this year? 

Mr. Triage. No. 

Mr. Sticuter. Or next? 

Mr. Triage. No. The authority is in the charter of the Corpora- 
tion; it is administrative policy. 

Mr. Srieter. And it can be extended without further legislation?’ 

Mr. Triage. We can handle that administratively as we see fit. 

Mr. Stigiter. Do you propose to contine making loans to farmers? 

Mr. Triac. We would like to. We would like to have as many 
farmers construct their own storage as we can possibly gets As a 
matter of fact, the whole subject is being reviewed at the present 
time to see just how far we need to go, and we need and want to get 
as much farm storage as we can; it will be utilized. 

Mr. Sricuer. I have had quite a few inquiries from some of our 
farmers wanting to know whether or not they would be able to obtain 
loans to provide for the purchase of storage bins. 

Mr. Trice. We still have the program going, and we are loaning 
up to 85 percent of the construction cost of the facility for providing 
farm storage. 

Mr. Stigter. And you do not contemplate any change? 

Mr. Triee. Not mght now, no, because we need that storage, 
particularly out in your country, Mr. Stigler. We need it out on 
the farms, Mr. Stigler, and we are anxious in the corn area that this 
corn be retained on the farms. 

Mr. Srieier. There has been a great improvement in the last 2 
years along that line. 

Mr. Triage. Yes, indeed there has been, Mr. Stigler. 

Mr. Stigter. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, our questions are. 
to be confined at this time to CCC? 

Mr. Wuirren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuitren. Mr. Andersen. 


Support Price ror EaGs 


Mr. AnprerseEN. I have one question which is specific in one way, 
but general in another, because it has to do with the policy of the 
administration of the PMA program, Mr. Chairman. Why was the 
decision made to remove all supports from under eggs? 
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Mr. Trice. Well, Mr. Andersen, the law, as you know, the Agri- 
culture Act, provides that we shall take into consideration eight 
factors in considering the price-support program on a commodit 
such as eggs. One of them is the supply in relation to the demand. 
Now, the egg production in 1951, the early egg ary ommDer is ex- 
pected to about equal that of 1950. The rate of ay is expected to 
increase the offsetting reductions in the number of hens. 

Other points we have to consider include the price-support levels 
of other commodities, the availability of funds, the perishabilit of 
the commodity and the importance of the commodity. All of those 
things were taken into consideration at the time the egg program was 
reviewed and the decision was made to discontinue it. 

We had a considerable quantity of eggs on hand at that time, as you 
know, and we still have a considerable quantity of dried eggs on hand. 
In view of the consideration of all of those points which are enumerated 
in the law, I do not think we could have made any other decision except 
the one which was made to discontinue the price support on eggs. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is rather difficult for people from one section of 
the country in which one commodity is an important source of income 
to see why they are not entitled to consideration or to protection by 
the price-support program for their commodities as well as somebody 
who might happen to be farming down South, for example. 

Mr. Warrten. Would you just as soon say in the wheat country, 
Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. AnpEeRSEN. Or in the wheat country, in Mr. Stigler’s territory, 
or in Mr. Horan’s territory. I am not partial at all. 

To me the production of eggs is so much a part of the income of 
such a great segment of our farm population, such an important 
segment, that I am rather disappointed that the Department saw fit 
to knock out price support for eggs entirely. Of course, we know that 
temporary price raises during December and January possibly have 
eliminated the need for protection, but we also know what can happen 
on very short notice toward breaking the market. 

Personally, I cannot see the viewpoint of the Department in estab- 
lishing a policy providing that a great big segment of our agricultural 
economy shall be left entirely on its own as far as price supports are 
concerned. 

Mr. Triec. Well, Mr. Andersen, you are very familiar with the 
difficulties that the Department encountered in carrying out the 
support program which it did on eggs up through 1950. 

r. ANDERSEN. Now, you are siealatel right, but let me answer 
that. I know also of the extreme difficulties with potatoes, but at 
the same time I hold that we should look for the cure of those diffi- 
culties in the handling of those commodities, perhaps with very 
severe control of production coupled with a lower rate of protection, 
rather than to discard it entirely. I do not want to see my people 
become orphan stepchildren as far as the Government is concerned. 

Mr. Triaae. Of course, there is no intention on the part of the 
Department to discriminate against any group of agricultural pro- 
ducers as far as that is concerned. 
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Might I just answer your reference to the potato program by saying 
that the potato program was a mandatory program. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture over a long period of time recommended certain 
things in connection with that law; we made the best recommenda- 
tions that we knew how to make in order to bring the supply in line 
with the demand for potatoes. 

Nobody yet has been able to figure out a way to effect marketing 
quotas or any sort of an allotment program, insofar as the production 
of eggs is concerned. We have not been able to discern how that can 
be done. 

Now, the whole egg program, the procurement, the purchases that 
were made under the egg program were made in some 10 or 12 of those 
Midwestern States where there is a considerable amount of grain 
available. We had a loss of about $60,000,000 in handling this pro- 
gram in 1950. There was a great deal of criticism that was being 
directed at the over-all price re 4 program—TI do not say it was 
justified—but you know they will take up the egg program, and they 
will level those criticisms at the whole support program. In view 
of the criticism that the Government was receiving on its price sup- 
port program because of the egg price support program it seemed 
wise to the Department that the program be discontinued. They 
had it at 60 percent of parity, and if a farmer is not entitled to pro- 
tection of 60 percent or more he is not entitled to anything. 

Mr. AnpersEn. I thought in the first place the price-support level 
was low compared to that given to other agricultural commodities, 
and I was rather shocked at the’ entire support going out from under 
eggs because, when you take that support floor out from under eggs 
you not only hurt the price of eggs, but you put the entire business, 
the baby chick hatcheries and all of that, in a situation where they 
just do not know where they are at. 

I am wondering if the Department has made a thorough study of 
this matter. Have they thought that, perhaps, they went down the 
wrong road when they put the eggs that they bought into the dried 
product? Should they not have bought shell eggs in the lush produc- 
tion times and put them into storage and then placed them on the 
market in November, December, and January when there is very 
little production, and when people here in Washington have to pay a 
dollar a dozen for eggs? Has any thought been given to a change in 
the pee along ihese lines? 

Mr. Trigc. Mr. Andersen, of course, we thought of every conceiv- 
able type of program before discontinuing it. Also the Department 
of Agriculture did operate a shell egg program along at the beginning 
of the last war, one that proved to be very unsatisfactory. We 
operated a frozen egg program at that time. We bought eggs, froze 
the eggs and put them into storage. We finally disposed of those 
eggs by selling them to the Army and ECA, who, in turn, put them 
into dried eggs before they-could be used. When we went into the 
dried egg program it looked to us that was the best and most economi- 
cal way to give a price support program to egg producers. They have 
to be stored. You cannot store shell eggs for any great length of 
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time. This question that you raised of taking good quality eggs out 
and shipping them to eastern markets, and things of that nature were 
explored fully. 

think that we gave full consideration to every type of program, 
and this was the best program that we could come up with. 

Mr. AnperseENn. I realize, Mr. Trigg, the difficulty of handling any 
vast program like that, but I do hope that you will continue to study 
it and to remember, as you undoubtedly will, that there are a lot of 
people who are interested in what they get out of their 30-dozen case 
of eggs when they go to town. 


Section 32 Funps 


Mr. Wuirren. If I may interpose there, Mr. Andersen, I know 
that you have been very strong in your support of the use of section 32 
funds. I have been of the opinion as to perishable commodities that 
about all we can hope to do is to have some funds available with 
which to buy up the surpluses to the limit we can afford and use them 
in such things as the school-lunch program. 

The school-lunch program handles a good many things, and it 
strikes me that eggs could probably fit into that program very well. 
I think you are going to be forced with regard to perishable commodi- 
ties, where you cannot control the program, to buy as much of the 
surpluses as you can, and distribute them as far as possible, and to 
use everything that you can in the school-lunch program. 

Mr. Anprersen. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have another general 
question, but I first want to give Mr. Stigler and Mr. Horan a chance 
to ask any questions that they desire to ask on this egg business at 
this point. 


STATE PARTICIPATION IN EGG PROGRAM 


Mr. Horan. In what States did they operate this program? 
Mr. Trice. The egg program? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Trica. It was available in fall of them, but initially it operated 
in about 10 or 11 of the Midwestern States. 

Mr. Horan. I am under the impression that the poultry industry 
out in our State did not want it. 

Mr. Trice. Yes, I think in some of the States they did not want 
it, that is true. We had some sections of the country where they 
did not want anything to do with it, but the program was available 
to all States. I would like to add a word to what Chairman Whitten 
has said about the use of section 32 funds in this connection. We 
are contemplating the use of those funds in the egg and poultry 
program where we can use eggs for the school lunch program. 

Mr. Horan. And that is a proper use of those funds. 

Mr. Triage. Yes, sir, it is a proper use of those funds, and we think 
it will do a great deal toward stabilizing the market. 

Mr. Horan. I was very much interested in the questions you asked 
and I would like to have a little further elucidation on the whole 
outline of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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LOAN FUNDS 


Mr. ANpERSEN. I was not finished, and I will proceed if you do not 
have anything further on eggs, if you will permit me, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Trigg, I have one more general question. How much of the 
loan fund of $6,750,000,000 do you have in use today? How much 
of it is committed? 

Mr. Trieg. I can give you that in just a second, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. Anpersen. Of the $6,750,000,000 loan fund how much is 
committed? 

Mr. Triea. $3,270,000,000. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. $3,270,000,000 is all that you have under loan at 
this time? 

Mr. Tricc. Yes. 

Mr. Warrren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. AnpErRsEN. Can you give us very briefly just where this 
$3,270,000,000 is employed? Is any of that in strategic materials, 
that is, at the request of other departments or the national defense? 

Mr. Trica. This is at the end of December, Mr. Andersea. Two 
billion, seven hundred million dollars in borrowings, loans amounting 
to $290,000,000 were being held by lending agencies. The purchase 
agreements outstanding were $15,000,000. The loans in process 
were $84,000,000. Accounts payable, $22,000,000. Accrued lia- 
bilities, $51,000,000. Producers equity in pools, $66,000,000. Com- 
mitments to make loans on storage facilities $2,700,000, or a total of 
$3,270,000,000. That is a breakdown of what our obligations are. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What are your estimates as to how much addi- 
tional you are going to place under loan this year? I want to know 
what you anticipate for this year. 

Mr. Beacn. For 1951? 

Mr. AnpErRSEN. For 1951. I am trying to differentiate between 
the crop years. 

Mr. Bracu. We estimate that our peak in 1951 would be $4,053,- 
000,000. 

Mr. AnprerRsoN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Mr. Horan. 


Functions oF Commopity Crepit CORPORATION 


Mr. Horan. I am very much interested in getting a breakdown 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation by functions. It is not any 
more clear in my mind than it is in the chairman’s mind that there 
should not be a lessening of activity in the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration which should, in some way, reflect itself in a decrease in costs. 
Now, I base that statement or observation entirely on general condi- 
tions, the same as the chairman did, on conditions in the past fiscal 
year and, of course, we are projecting our appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1952 on the experience of the past as we have to. What was the 
major activity of the Commodity Credit Corporation in the review 
figure that we are now considering, was it price-support work? 

Mr. BrasFIELD. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Horan. And that is declining. 
Mr. BrasFiEp. Yes, sir, it is; it is declining. 










SUPPLY PROGRAM 


Mr. Horan. Now, I suppose it is fair to assume that the supply pro- 
gram activities of the Commodity Credit Corporation are increasing? 

Mr. Brasrie.p. For price-support purposes do you have in mind? 

Mr. Horan. No; looking at the statement in the justifications on 
page 8, No. 2 is the supply program. It states there: 

Procures foods, agricultural commodities and products thereof, and related 
materials to supply requirements of United States Government agencies, foreign 
governments, and relief and foreign aid programs. 

Mr. Brasrietp. When we use price-support commodities to fill 
those orders, such as wheat, the cost of handling that goes against this 
limitation, not the supply program. 

Mr. Horan. Now, I want to get this straight if I can. 

Mr. Brasrietp. The same thing is true of the disposition of any 
other price-support inventories that are used to meet supply require- 
ments or commodities sold in the domestic market. The handling 
cost, including the cost of the paper work all goes against this lim- 
itation. 

Mr. Horan. How big a part of the outside functions is that supply 
program? 

Mr. BrasFIELD. Price support is by far the big part of it. There 
is only a little of it charged to the other functions and carried under 
this limitation. In other words, for the cost of the budget you get 
as up into ninety-odd percent. , 

r. Horan. Do you do all of that work or is General Services 
related to that second-part of your program, an appreciable part of it? 

Mr. BrasFIeLtp. Well, let me carry wheat on as an illustration of 
how that operates. In the disposition of our price-support wheat in- 
ventory they do not enter into it at all. When we have requests from 
the Army or from foreign countries, the cost of eine that wheat to 
port, putting it on the boat and billing for it is all handled by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the administrative cost is part 
of this limitation, when it is a price-support commodity that is being 
used to meet the request. 

Mr. Horan. Then here is your foreign-purchase program. What 
do you do under that one? 

Mr. Brasrieip. Under the foreign-purchase program we have the 
procuring of commodities that we do and we support the administra- 
tive part of that activity from the receipt of a mark-up to the end 
user of that commodity. We have practically no such activity at the 
present time. 

Mr. Horan. Then that is just a potential activity? 

Mr. Brasrieip. It was vast at one time, and it may be again, but 
proportionately it is not very important at the present time. 
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COMMODITY EXPORT PROGRAM 








Mr. Horan. Now, as to your commodity export program just how 
does the Commodity Credit Corporation fit into that, what is the 
breakdown of your duties, and what is your function in relation to 
this program? 

Mr. BrasFie._p. The major activity being carried on under the com- 
modity export program at the present time is the International Wheat 
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Agreement in which the Commodity Credit Corporation is carrying 
out the law and will be fully reimbursed both for the administrative 
expense and the subsidy cost. If we get into other programs it might 
be carried on on a basis much more substantial than at the present 
time. 

STORAGE FACILITIES 


Mr. Horan. The next is storage facilities. You have listed briefly 
and generally the total number of warehouses and bins that you have 
that are administered under this program. That is at a peak now, I 
assume? 

Mr. BrasFietp. That one is important. 

Mr. Horan. All the bins are filled, are they? 

Mr. Trice. Not all bins; no. We have some that are not at the 
present time, but they will be filled. 

Mr. Horan. I am trying to find out where we are here in relation 
to all of these programs. 

Referring to this No. 6, “Loan to Secretary of Agriculture for 
agricultural conservation programs,’’ does the Commodity Credit 
Corporation administer that? There are no administrative costs 
connected with that, are there? 

Mr. Brasrie.p. No, sir. 

Mr. Horan. There is administrative cost connected with storage 
facilities? 

Mr. BrasrFievp. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Horan. And there are not many in this commodity export 
program now? 

Mr. Brasrieip. No. 

Mr. Horan. The foreign purchase program is low and your supply 
program is not too heavy? 

Mr. BrasFieLp. Except from that which is using price support 
commodities. 


Basis oF SUPPLEMENTAL Estimates For 1951 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I cannot understand why the adminis- 
trative costs in the supplemental should appear for the coming year. 

Mr. Trige. Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Beacu. I would like to explain how we went about it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. WuittTEeNn. Yés; proceed. 

Mr. Beacu. We made a detailed survey of the work load involved 
in carrying out the work being performed in May and June of this 
last year, and to the program volume estimates for the fiscal year 1951, 
we applied the results of that survey. In other words, we arrived at 
the cost of performing each type of work which is involved, such as 
the handling of certain documents. We then took the estimate of 
what was going to happen in the fiscal year 1951 in the way of bushels 
of wheat. going under loan, the number of bushels to be acquired, and 
the number of bushels to be sold and converted the program volume 
estimates to estimates of the actual number of documents to be 
handled. Then by applying the cost standards determined in the 
survey we estimated how much it was going to cost to do the total job 
for 1951. That is what is represented by the $20,200,000 requested. 
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Mr. Wuirren. You made that estimate in May and June. Do 
you not think now that you should take another look 
cut'it down about 50 percent? ' ie 


to see if you can 


EstTiMaTEs FOR 1952 


Mr. Bracu. I was going to give the background of our estimate 
for 1952, Mr. Chairman. This was for 1951. When it came time 
to make the estimate for 1952, we made our best guesses of the pro- 
gram volume and applied the same cost standards to those estimates 
in order to arrive at the total administrative expense requirements 
for 1952. 

I might explain how we made our program volume estimates. We 
have not just decided that we are going to have so many loans on 
wheat or that we are going to take over so much of this or take over 
so much of that. We went to the commodity branches in PMA and 
asked the foremost experts on each of these commodities for their 
best estimate under specified assumption as to certain basic circum- 
stances. These assumptions include a continued high level of pro- 
duction, a continued high level of empioyment and an increase in 
national income and other over-all general economic assumptions. 
Then the commodity people look at the situation with respect to the 
commodities over which they have jurisdiction and estimate what 
they think the price situation is going to be, what they 
think the production is going to be, and what it looks like in the 
way of commodities going under loan, allowing for past experience 
in similar periods of high prices. This provides the basis for all of 
the other factors involved in our CCC estimate, including estimated 
losses. Once we arrive at those estimates they are put together and 
then are appraised by a review committee composed of representa- 
tives of the Administrator’s office, the BAE and everyone else we can 
find that knows anything about them. We try to get the best infor- 
mation that we can get in coming up with an estimate of what the 
program volume is going to be. To that estimated program volume 
we applied our cost standards and arrived at the $20,200,000. 

Mr. Horan. I just want to point out that we have revised our 
thinking too up here in Congress, and the Korean War and the defense 
effort has caused that. The average cost has gone up, and I think 
that you as taxpayers are looking to us to do what we can to hold 
down costs wherever we can, to see that any of these items are justified 
in reality, and I am disturbed about the size and the shape of this 
particular item. Ido not want to do anything to hurt the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. I realize what it means, but along with the 
chairman and the rest of this subcommittee, we need your cooperation 
on this. We want to do what we are supposed to do, but frankly I 
am still at a loss as to why this item should be increased. 

That is all. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Horan, I think you have proven our case. The 
testimony up to this point is that last May and June the Commodity 
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Credit Corporation made a survey and arrived at how much man- 
power it would take to handle a given volume on a per unit basis. 
They they multiplied that by the volume, and they came up with 
this $20,200,000, which includes the $3,850,000 they are asking for 
now. They cannot sustain that because they will not have that 
volume. 

Mr. Beacu. It appears that way. 


FORMULA FOR ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Wuirren. You just said it was that. You said last May and 
June you worked up the unit cost to handle a given volume, and 
multiplied the volume by that unit cost, coming up with $20,000,000. 
Now, you come up with the same number of dollars, so you are bound 
to have used the same volume. You may have some difference from 
one program to another but you are using approximately the same 
volume in total. You cannot justify it. 

Mr. Bracn. Well, it came out the same, but there is a great deal of 
difference between the individual commodities involved. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes; but your volume must be the same, or you 
would not have the same figure. 

Mr. Beacu. The total workload came out the same. 

Mr. Wuirrten. If you handle much less in commodities you will 
not have as much work to do as in handling a big volume of the com- 
modities. You have arrived at your total demand for funds by multi- 
plying the unit cost times the volume. 

Mr. Triac. We have this constantly under review. It is not a 
question of using a formula that we adopted last May or June, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. But after you review it, you do not. come up with 
anything. 

Mr. Trica. In connection with our loan program less than 2 percent 
of our 1950 crop loans have been repaid. 

Mr. Wuirten. Here is the point I am trying to make. Last year 
you got $5,000,000 from the agriculture supply program—I am talking 
about your consolidated account—and you got $3,000,000 for the 
removal of surplus agricultural commodities. With certain other 
items you got a total of $14,190,717. But in the 1951 fiscal year you 
got only $12,000,000 from these other sources, so you attempt to 
increase your commodity credit estimate by $4,000,000. I want this 
same figure projected for 1952. We cannot understand this, because 
you can juggle from one to the other, and there is much to indicate 
that there has been some juggling in the past, with the best of inten- 
tions. If a fellow is a partner in any business or manufacturing con- 
cern and it costs him a little more than he is making, he has a bank 
account or assets to draw on. It looks to me as though there has 
been some of that, regardless of the basis on which it has been carried 
out. I want that total figure projected forward. 

(The material requested is as follows:) 
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Distribution of funds budgeted by source for fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952 for 
the consolidated account 





1950 actual 
Fund obligations 





Commodity Credit Corporation $15, 283, 121 
Administrative expenses, sec. 392, Agricultural Adjustment 
am 1, 965, 733 
357, 835 
nanny of — agricultural commodities ~ oie %, 095, 110 
National Schoo] Lunch Act 
Marketing services a4 916 
: mw) Marketing Act of 1946 7s nis 145, 444 
x and refunds, inspection and grading of farm - 
tts Crust funds) . 
Parishable A Agricultural Commodities Act 
Supply and distribution of farm labor 
Eradication of foot-and-mouth — 
Mexican meat-procurement 
Local administration, sec. 


Grading of agricultural commodities 
Agricultural supply program 

Ocean transportation 

International Wheat Agreement 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1946 
Miscellaneous reimbursement 








31, 507, 473 











1 Excludes $3,850,000 anticipated supplemental. 
Source: Budget estimates. 


PREPARING ESTIMATES 


Mr. Wuirten. Here is something else I want to mention, and I 
found this when I served on the Navy Subcommittee. In building 
up its estimates, the Navy Department sends a letter out to the field 
to each station asking what they need. Of course, out in each area 
each station is a big “thing. To the commanding ‘officer that is his 
whole world. Naturally he wants a.motion-picture machine, and he 
wants everything he can get. He always knows that they are going 
to cut him down along the way. Instead of the Washington office of 
the Navy Department determining what it takes to do a given task 
and giving a field station that much to do it with, they do as you 
have admitted you do. They go to the man whose force is dependent 
upon his estimate as to the volume. He knows that whether he keeps 
his force or his own job depends on his own guess, and you can imagine 
what kind of guess he will make as to his needs. 

Mr. Triage. I have asked Mr. Beach to go into the details of it, 
showing that we have added up everything that everybody in the 
commodity branches wants and everybody else wants and that has 
to be asked for here. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Sure, but the head of that branch knows that you 
are going to discount it 15 percent, and if he knows that, what is he 


going to do? 

Mr. Trice. We do not ask them how much money they want. 
What we are trying to get from those people, in view of their know- 
ledge of commodity operations, is what will be the program volume 
which in turn will determine this workload that we have to carry. 

Mr. Wuirten. A representative of your organization has just said 
that you developed a formula last May and June of so much per unit 
times volume. You do not ask how much money they want, but 
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you ask what volume they are going to have, and if you do that 
surely they know that volume times unit costs means money. 

Mr. Bracu. The people whom we ask for these estimates are not 
the people who do the work. We get the volume estimates and 
then send them to the field offices to indicate to them approximately 
what workload they will have. We sent our own men out to make 
these surveys; we go out ourselves. In the Chicago office survey, 
we invited a Bureau of the Budget man to go out at the same time 
to see what we were doing. We do our very best to find a way of 
determining fairly what the workload volume is in these field offices 
and what is the reasonable cost of doing the job. The only relation- 
ship that exists between the program volume and the amount of 
red we request is that the program volume determines the work- 
load. 


ESTIMATE FOR POULTRY BRANCH 


Mr. AnperRsEN. May I ask a question of Mr. Beach there, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now take eggs, for example, you have done away 
with the support. 

Mr. Beacu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. What kind of an estimate did your Poultry and 
Egg Branch give you of the amount of work they will have for the 
calendar year 1951 compared to the calendar year 1950 when you 
did have supports? It seems to me there should be practically no 
work at all relative to egg supports in 1951, should there? 

Mr. Beacu. Mr. Andersen, of course, the estimates that we get 
from the Poultry Branch are estimates of volume of activity, not 
estimates of volume of work. We anticipate only the activity neces- 
sary to wind up this current year’s program because they know there 
is not going to be any support program next year. 

Mr. AnpersEN. In their estimates to you they show a decided 
falling off? 

Mr. Bracu. They show the purchase and sales activity. We 
started the fiscal year 1951, according to the estimates, with 60,000,000 
cases or equivalents of dried eggs. We estimate we will wind up the 
fiscal year 1952 with no inventory. The only thing then in there for 
the fiscal year 1952, in essence, is the disposal of the inventory we had 
to begin with. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Well, let us be specific about butter. You do not 
own any butter today to speak of. Where is that reflected in your 
cost as to the difference between having 160,000,000 pounds of butter 
last July 1, and only 100,000 pounds, or a very small amount, at this 
date? How much of an estimate do you show for net decrease there 
in your administrative expense, and how much does storage enter 
your picture there? Is that part of your administrative cost? 

Mr. Beacn. No, it is not. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That goes against the product itself? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes; that goes against the inventory. 

Mr. AnperseN. The only thing there would be the actual adminis- 
trative handling? I suppose most of the manpower is charged against 
storage in the case of butter? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, the storage and the accounting for the acquisitions 
and dispositions of the butter. ‘ 
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ALLOCATION OF Costs IN Proposep SHIPMENT OF WuHeEat To INDIA 


Mr. AnpERSEN. I was thinking, Mr. Chairman, we could, perhaps, 
get a clearer picture if we could ask Mr. Trigg to give us the picture 
of what happens, say, if the Congress decides to give to India 
75,000,000 or less bushels of wheat. Where all along the line are the 
different costs allocated? What happens in such a transaction? 

Mr. Trice. Mr. Brasfield. 

Mr. Brasrievp. It is charged against this limitation, because on 
December 31 we had 271,000,000 bushels of wheat in our price support 
inventory. That means, based upon that over-all delivery, that word 
would go out from Washington to our field offices, allocating to each 
one of them what they should start to move toward port. That 
inventory will be in country warehouses and other terminals all over 
the country. We will start to load that and transport it to the 
respective ports. When you take that part out of the country ware- 
houses you will give them a loading order for probably about 10 cars 
of wheat. Then you get a bill of lading for each one of those cars, 
and you then get a freight bill for each one of them. When it gets 
to an inspection point you will get weight and inspection certificates 
for each car of wheat. Then it may go through an elevator en route. 
Your port may be blocked up. As you go in and out of those elevators 
you have not only the freight each time, but you have the in-transit 
freight value balance that must be accounted for. You have your 
weight and inspection, and in the case of each warehouse it goes in 
and out of you have the quantity and quality to account for. In the 
case of every car you have to determine whether that is the correct 
measure, that you have the same number of bushels of the commodity 
you started with. 

The thing we have not been able to find yet is any machine that 
will take a group of warehouse receipts that call for No. 2 wheat of 
a certain protein content, perhaps, and get the cars out of that 
elevator and show the comparison of quantity and quality per the 
weight and inspection certificates. You have to sit down and com- 
pare those in order to find out whether that elevator operator owes 
you money for that wheat or shipped wheat out of the identical 
kind. He does not store your wheat separately and apart from other 
wheat. You have to pay him an out charge. In other words, he 
bills you for each loading order. The documents that would support 
the shipment of that 10 cars would probably be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 50 documents, taking each weight and inspection 
certificate and each bill of lading, and the billing on each item that 
goes into that and then comes back and that the country warehouse- 
man properly ships it, that he gives you the equivalent in bushels, 
and to do that we have to go back and determine that quantity and 
quality on each and every car that he ships. A carload of wheat is 
about 2,000 bushels, and a boat load is about 300,000 bushels. So, 

ou can see the number of cars required to make up each one of those 
toak You can see the mass of documents that must be inspected 
and compared, and we have that worked out mechanically to the 
Maximum extent that we can work it out, but we just do not have a 
machine that can take a group of warehouse receipts and audit them 
and project them forward to the point where it furnishes you the 
complete answer as to whether that warehouseman has properly 
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accounted for the grain or not. When you take into consideration 
the weight and inspection certificates and the pricing by quality, 
and the documents representing the product that you are delivering 
you can see what is involved. Each one of those consists of following 
that car of wheat across the country. 

As I say, this inventory-management problem runs our adminis- 
trative cost up. Now, that cost is coming out of this limitation. If 
our wheat was sold from storage at its present location there would 
not be anything like the administrative cost involved that it takes to 
put that wheat on the boat bound for India or for any other destina- 
tion. In other words, the disposition of these inventories, the storage 
of the commodity and inspection and checking on the sales quantity 
and quality are the things that take most of the people that we are 
talking about. The same thing would be true of cotton. 

In the case of wheat, you are talking about an asset that was worth 
to the Government something in the neighborhood of $650,000,000 in 
December 1951. Also we had the greatest amount of corn that we 
have ever had, $617,000,000 worth, that we have got to pay storage on. 
Now, it may be sold locally, and that is the present trend of the pro- 
gram as to corn. [If it is sold locally it will be sold in carload lots, and 
perhaps as small as truckloads to an individual farm operator that 
comes there for it. You have to record the documents all the way 
through channels on each individual sale that you may make, except 
that we we can group such documents at PMA Commodity Office. 
That minimizes that to the greatest possible extent. You do not 
loa much work on that type of sale as you have on this other type 
of sale. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Whatever work the PMA puts in on this in their 
office is chargeable to this administration? 

Mr. BrasFiEvp. No, sir, not at the county level. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Not at the county level? 

Mr. BrasFievp. It is at the State level and it is at the PMA com- 
modity office. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Then at the county level it is chargeable against 
the so-called soil-conservation payments of the farmer? 

Mr. BrasFige.tp. No, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Where is that paid? 

Mr. BrasrFieLp. That is paid by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in reimbursement of the PMA fund for local administration. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Then all of this paper work, these thousands of 
tickets, whatever you call them, in order to get a car across the con- 
tinent to the boat, all of that goes into the regional office of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation? 

Mr. Brasrietp. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. There would be, you say, 300,000 bushels in an 
average cargo ship? 

Mr. BrasFievp. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That would mean if 75,000,000 bushels of wheat 
were sent to India we would have about 250 shiploads, the way I 
figure it. 

Mr. BrasFievp. -I think that is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Do I understand you to say that all administrative 
work from the country points to the seaside has to be paid, in the case 
of such transaction, has to be paid for out of their limitation? 
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Mr. Brasrievp. Yes, if we use price-support wheat, and that is 
the stock that we have on hand at this time, the 271,000,000 bushels 
which I mentioned. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are your administrative funds deducted in your 
—— back to the farmer in case of a loan? 

Mr. Brasrrevp. Actually in the case of the price-support com- 
modity used for supply purposes we charge the market price on that 
wheat. If it is delivered at port it would include recovery of the 
administrative expenses, but we cannot use it for that purpose. 

Mr. Wurrren. You just use it as a credit for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation? 

Loan FreEs 


Mr. BrasFiexp. It is a credit to our sales account, but not to our 
administrative limitation. 

In the case of the producer he pays a fee when he gets aloan. All 
that is used for expenses at the county level to make up its expenses. 
The fee for making the loan, that money does not come to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. That money is set aside to be used in 
the county administration fund except for that portion that is used 
to pay insurable losses on farm-stored commodities. 

Mr. Wuairren. Your presentation there, I think, has a real basis. 
In looking at this year’s operation, I have stated that I can see the 
same basis, at least, for additional funds in view of the volume of 
work this year. But I cannot see beginning with July 1, how you can 
one to have anything like the volume you have had this year. 

Mr. Brasrretp. Mr. Andersen said that we are practically out of 
butter. That is true, insofar as the commitment of it is concerned. 
On December 31 there was an inventory of 106,000,000 pounds of 
butter. Now, that means handling sales administratively, collecting 
the money, and so forth. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Like Mr. Whitten says, will not most of it be out 
of the way by July 1? 

Mr. BrasFietp. Yes; most of the butter will be out by July 1. 
How much wheat and corn we will have on hand on July 1 probably 
depends on the food shipped abroad and other factors. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think you could handle all of it for $17,000,000 
instead of $20,000,000. 

Mr. BrasFieitp. Well, except—— 

Mr. Wuirren. I will tell you what I would like to have you do. 
I am not cutting off further questioning here, but when you come up 
here on these other programs, be prepared to discuss the administra- 
tive requirements for each program that goes through the consolidated 
account. And I want a copy of the consolidated account for 1952. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Forty-Hour Wrexk ' 


Mr. Waitrten. Mr. Trigg, the PMA offices and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation are under the regular 40-hour week? 
Mr. Triee. Yes; those are the regulations, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Wuirren. The employees are controlled the same as other 
civil-service employees? 
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Mr. Roserts. All of the employees of PMA except the county 
committees and the employees of the county committees, are under 
civil-service regulations. 

Mr. Triee. Mr. Chairman, I heard you questioning the Secretary 
the other day, and then I read what you had to say on the floor about 
this business of people working only 40 hours. I would like to say, 
as far as PMA is concerned, that we have had a stand-by staff on 
Saturday in State offices and in Washington ever since the emergency 
started. 

Mr. Wartten. I am going to say that this statement was not 
directed against your Department any more than any of the others. 
I think the effect of your Department being on a 40-hour basis is worse 
back home because of the relationship with the farmers. You and 
Mr. Brannan are not responsible for it, but most of the time they tell 
me that the folks handling the problem are not available until 
Monday. It is a Government-wide problem, and is something that 
we are going to have to face if we are going to have mobilization. 
I just cannot believe that 8 hours a day 5 days a week is all we need. 
But, again, that is not your responsibility any more than Mr. Bran- 
nan’s. 

I certainly want my remarks to indicate that I have reference to all 
departments, not just this one. 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
WITNESSES 


0. V. WELLS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

SHERMAN E. JOHNSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL ECONOMICS 

8S. R. NEWELL, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 


RAY C. SMITH, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 

WILLIAM T. WOLFREY, JR., ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

EMILY E. CLARK, BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 

D. B. DeLOACH, ASSOCIATE HEAD, DIVISION OF MARKETING AND 
TRANSPORTATION RESEARCH, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 

H. C. TRELOGAN, ASSISTANT FOR MARKETING, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


JOSEPH C. WHEELER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actua) 1951 estimate | 1452 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





Appropriation or estimate. - | $4,745,900 | $5, 504, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings j 
i kg,” RSE Ra Smee nae Sp asi 


| SPREE PES 


Obligations incurred 4, 669, 101 5, 439, 000 | 





5, 395, 000 
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Funds available for obligation—Continued 









1951 estimate 





1952 estimate 













Comparativ e transfer from— 


Agriculture” 












Comparative transfer from — 





Agriculture”’ 








culture” 











Total obligations 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS— continued 


“Research and Marketing Act of 1946, Department of 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 
“Research and Marketing Act of 1946, Department of 


“Salaries and expenses, farm housing, Department of eet 


Total reimbursable obligations.___..................._-- 




































Obligations by activities 









Description | 





1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
















1. Economic investigations: 
(a) Economics of production 





(c) Farm 
(d) Farm 











2. Crop and livestock estimates: 
(a) Field crop estimates and 





(c) Livestock and pou 
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1. Economic investigations: 
(a) Economics of production 





Subtotal _............- 


2. Crop and livestock estimates: 
(a) Field crop estimates and 





reports - 
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Total obligations. ....- 





DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


pulation and manpower 
using and construction 


og OEE EE a ERT 


try estimates and reports _ _- 
(d) Dairy estimates and reports 
(e) Agricultural price estimates and reports... .....-.-- 
(f) Farm surveys and WcsrmnERa estimates and 


reports. - pkacual 
(9) Farm housing and construction _ 


REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 


(6) Prices, income, and marketing 
(c) Farm population and manpower 


(b) Fruit, nut, and vegetable estimates and reports_ ahi 
(c) Livestock and poultry estimates and reports 

(d) Dairy estimates and reports_____- 
(e) forien tural price estimates and reports--_-_-......--. 
(f) F ese surveys and oe, > apron estimates and 


(g) Farm housing and construction. ....----..-.-------| 


(6) Prices, income, and marketing --..._...........-.- & 














SUR, nitiibiniel pina tinnnnlnan 
(b) Fruit, nut, and ——— estimates and reports- _-- 


























reports 











17, 000 17, 000 
11, 000 11, 000 
2, 000 2, 000 
30, 000 30, 000 
7,000 7, 000 
1, 500 1, 500 
1, 600 1, 600 

800 800 
1, 600 1, 600 
2, 500 2, 500 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


| 1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent tions 
Full-time equivatent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 5 
Part-time and temporary positions.._._-...........- ESET 
Regular pay in excess of 52-wéek base...............-..--.. 
Payment above basic rates a 


Total personal service obligations 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Personal services 
Transportation of things 


Communication services 
Rents and utility services 


1, 156 
78 
1, 154 


1,152 
77 
1, 142 


1, 152 
77 
1, 142 





$4, 349, 732 
188, 115 

15, 656 

6, 359 


$4, 375, 120 


$4, 375, 120 
184. 860 
17,020 





4, 559, 862 





4, 583, 000 





4, 519. 648 


262, 353 


. 530, 500 
293, 000 
13, 500 
52. 000 
74, 000 


4, 542. 500 
283, 000 
52, 000 
33, 400 


Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services - - -- 
Services performed by other agencies 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment ; | 

I caieipmnbalenbarsanonnewnl 


250, 000 
65, 000 
21). 000 
80, 000 
58, 000 

3, 000 


5, 439, 000 
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REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services: _..-..-.--- Breyer ya pene gig Pee PR a 
eh eee eh, Oe oi. once hninn nemheeeedceee | 
Rents and utility services... _..-...- LBs Go UT ES 
Supplies and materials 








Total reimbursable obligations 








Total obligations __._.......---.- Fa. RA hast WRN ye kx. Wada ss 





Mr. Wuitten. Before we proceed with the general statement and 
a discussion of the budget estimates, we will insert pages 30, 31, 33, 
and 34 of the justifications in the record. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Act which established the Department.of Agriculture in 1862 described its 
duties in part as follows: ‘‘to acquire and diffuse among the people of the United 
States useful information on subjects connected with Agriculture, in the most 
general and comprehensive sense of that word * * *.” It also provided 
specifically for the “collection of statistics.’’ A small beginning had been made 
on statistical work in the Patent Office and this work was taken over by the De- 
partment of Agriculture when it was established. The issuance of regular crop 
reports has continued ever since, the scope and coverage being increased from time 
to time by Congress. 

On July 1, 1922, the present Bureau of Agricultural Economics was formed by 
the consolidation of the former Bureaus of Markets and Crop Estimates and the 
Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics. The duties and responsi- 
bilities of this Bureau have been modified from time to time by law and by Secre- 
rary’s directives. As now constituted, the Bureau of Agricultural Ecoromics is 
the chief economic research and statistical agency of the Department of Agri- 
culture. As a service agency, it supplies the Secretary’s Office, other agencies, 
congressional committees, industry groups, and the public with statistical data 
and eonomic analyses relating to current and proposed Department programs and 
activities. As a staff agency, it is responsible for the coordination or general 
supervision of statistical matters and economic research throughout the Depart- 
ment. It acts as liaison agency with the Bureau of the Budget in the administra- 
tion of the Federal Reports Act. 
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Two subappropriations provide for work as follows: 

Economic investigations.—Research is conducted and information furnished on 
roduction and distribution of commodities; land utilization and conservation; 
arm management methods and practices; land ownership and values; utilization 

of farm products; purchasing of farm supplies; farm population, farm labor; farm 
finance, insurance, and taxation; adjustments in imal to probable demand; 
costs, prices, and income in their relation to agriculture, including causes for varia- 
tions and trends. Much of this work is performed in the field in cooperation with 
the Land Grant Colleges and other State institutions. 

Crop and livestock estimates — Basic statistical and economic data relating to 
food and agriculture are gathered, analyzed, and published, including acreages, 
yields, and production, stocks, values and utilization of farm crops; numbers, 
production, value, and utilization of livestock and livestock products; and such 
related data as prices received and prices paid by farmers. ‘Thousands of farmers, 
processors, merchants, and others serve as volunteer reporters and these reports 
are supplemented by field observations of the Bureau’s statisticians and other 
data to provide the many estimates and reports issued for public information. 

The Bureau’s central office is in Washington, D. C., with program activities 
earried on from 41 State offices (covering crop estimating and other statistical 
work in all States). Cooperative work is being carried on with land-grant colleges 
or other State institutions in every State in the Union. 

On November 30, 1950, the Bureau had 1,477 employees, of whom 740 were 
in Washington and 737 in the field. 


Appropriated funds: 
Estimated, 1951 $5, 439, 000 
Budget estimate, 1952 


Salaries and expenses 





Economic 


investigations, livestock 


estimates 





Apgeserntion Act, 1951 $2, 600, 000 
Reduction pursuant to section 1214 —65, 





SE EL: cncctiniivesadinwyinuhincibedhbinned Mecknndeanent 2, 535, 000 
Budget estimate, 1952 2, 529, 000 





—6, 000 














SUMMARY OF INCREASES, 1952 


Economic investigations: Net decrease consisting of decrease of $6,800 
due to providing a direct appropriation to the General Services 
Administration for certain procurement and leasing costs previously 

aid from this appropriation offset, in part, by an adjustment of 
to round-off the estimate 


Crop and livestock estimates: Decrease due to providing a direct 
appropriation to the General Services Administration for certain 
procurement and leasing costs previously paid from this appropria- 
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Project statement 





1951 1952 
Project 1950 (estimated) |Adjustments) (octimated) 





. Economic investigations: 
(a) Economics of production $1, 367, 112 $1, 341, 000 
(b) Prices, income, and marketing. ......__. 986, 229 
(c) Farm posthe and manpower... ...- 245, 970 
(d) Farm housing and construction 


$1, 337, 000 


» 





Subtotal 2, 614, 311 2, 535, 000 


2. Crop and livestock estimates: 
(a) Field crop estimates and reports... .._- 858, 145 902, 000 | 
(5) Fruit, nut and vegetable estimates and } 











379, 002 397, 000 | , 000 | 392, 000 


reports 
(ce) Livestock and poultry estimates and 


rep 493, 044 517, 000 Ly | 510, 000 
(d) Dairy estimates and reports 322, 509 338, 000 | 334, 000 


(e) Agricultural price estimates and re- 

por 449, 564 ‘ : 595, 000 
(f) Farm surveys and employment esti- | 

mates and reports 173, 869 4 145, 000 
(g) Farm housing and construction 141, 680 





Subtotal. . - 2, 817, 813 
Unobligated balance - 76, 799 








Total available 5, 508, 923 ; 5, 395, 000 





Transfer in 1951 estimates from: 
“Research and Marketing Act of 1946, De- 
rtment of Agriculture’”’ 
“Salaries and expenses, farm housing, De- 
rtment of Agriculture’”’ 
“Special research fund, Department of 
Agriculture” 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 








Total appropriation or estimate 4, 745, 900 











GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have with us Mr. O. V. Wells, Chief, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and his associates. Do you wish 
to make a general statement to the committee at this time? 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chairman, I have with me some charts that I 
have used for the last 3 or 4 years in discussing the farm situation with 
the committee. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would like to see the charts, but I think we 
might have your general statement first. 

Mr. We tts. I have a very brief statement. I took the liberty of 
not writing out the statement so I can be brief. 

The President’s budget, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, which is now before you, provides for the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics for the coming fiscal year, after certain adjustments 
are made, the same amount of dollars as are available to it for this 
fiscal year. In other words, there are no formal increases or decreases 
proposed in the budget itself. 

I would like to briefly call your attention to my job as I see it for the 
coming year, because I think it is pertinent in the consideration of this 
particular problem. 

It appears to me essentially that so far as we are able, with the 
funds and personnel available, that I and the other executive members 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics should make every possible 
effort to maintain the basic statistics and related services of the 
Bureau during this coming fiscal year. I am referring now to prac- 
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tically all of the work that comes under the ‘crop and livestock 
estimates” heading and to much of the work that comes in connec- 
tion with the “economic investigations’ subappropriation, such 
things as taxes paid by farmers, indexes of production, and similar 
statistics and services which are widely used throughout the United 
States. Calls for those at the present time are considerably larger 
than they have been in the past and it is all the more important that 
we do the best possible job of seeing that technically the statistics 
are correct. 

Now with respect to what we might think of as research, again it 
seems to me that me and my associates, with the funds and personnel 
available to us, should endeavor with the help of the Secretary’s 
office and the Research Administrator to redirect our research work 
as far as possible toward defense needs. I do not think of that as an 
easy task, because as of this time we are not yet able to clearly define 
what our defense needs are or precisely how our economy is going to 
operate during the next several years. However, I am sure all of us 
understand that the requirements for the defense program have 
become much clearer since November 1950. Developments so far 
have put an added and new emphasis on production, because we are 
now faced with a situation in which the Secretary of Agriculture is 
asking for all-out agricultural production in 1951, and perhaps for an 
indefinite period thereafter. The marketing problems are not as 
difficult as they once were, although I think that the general price 
ceiling regulation, with the prospect of various and continuing con- 
trols, indicate there will be difficulties enough. 

For example, the Secretary of Agriculture has asked me to prepare 
an outline that might be used as a basis for considering proposed 
studies with the land-grant colleges concerning the productive capacity 
of agriculture during the next 2 or 3 years to arrive at a better basis 
for production goals, assuming a continuing need for full production. 

Again, I do not know how long this defense program is going to 
last. Research is necessarily a slow job and there are questions in 
several fields as to whether to close up completely or try to cut down, 
but still maintain cooperation with the State colleges or otherwise work 
out something in those particular fields which would keep us in posi- 
tion where we could rebuild if and as it becomes desirable on a con- 
siderably expanded basis. 

Finally, if because of lack of either personnel or funds work 
which was considered desirable with respect to some item cannot be 
carried further, it seems to me that we should at least undertake to 
get a record and clear report of what we have done. It is possible 
in some places that the demand for personnel will be such that perhaps 
we will have to stop certain specific projects. In those cases, I think 
we should try, with such funds and personnel as are still available, to 
see that we get some kind of a record and research report. 

Mr. Chairman, that is my opening statement. 


REDUCTIONS EFFECTFD 


Mr. Wuirtrten. I am glad to see that you appreciate we are operating 
under a somewhat changed situation and that the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1951, will possibly lead to a series of still further changes. 
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You have not given me an answer to what changes will take place, 
and I realize that you cannot give me an exact answer, but I notice 
that for your work, insofar as the estimates that are before us are 
concerned, there are very slight decreases in the estimates compared 
with last year. The estimates show a reduction of $44,000. 
What activities were eliminated as a result of that reduction? 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chairman, with respect to the reductions which 
came about last year, both the $65,000 which came through the econ- 
omy rider as well, from the reductions in the appropriation 

Mr. Wuirtren. How did that affect your program? 

Mr. We tts. I would like to start with the past fiscal year. In 
other words, we endeavored to anticipate those reductions—to cover 
them by reducing the lines of work in such way that we could come to 
the end of last fiscal year at about the rate to cover the reductions, 
which resulted in turning back a part of the previous fiscal year’s 
funds. Dol make ce clear, because reduction in personnel causes 
another problem. 

Mr. Warrren. Do you not think it would be well to create such 
problems if there is a real cut-back? 

Mr. Wetts. The point I am looking at, Mr. Chairman, broadly is 
this, that we tried to anticipate any changes in the present fiscal year 
in advance and go far enough back to work the problem out gradually, 
to avoid personnel furloughs at the beginning of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Mr. Wetus. What we did was to cut out some work in each par- 
ticular field. We have tried to streamline our material, wherever 
possible, on some jobs, so we could do less work in certain fields, such 
as farm costs and returns and our farm population work. 

Mr. Wuirren. You recognize, particularly in the line of work you 
are in, just what this Nation is up against with an outstanding debt 
of some $270 billion and having to finance the war. I am sure that 
you agree that we have got to have adequate preparation and, being 
in the field of economics, you can see what effect that is going to have 
on the over-all operations of the Government during the next year. 
So we are going to have to cut other governmental expenditures if we 
are to finance this all-out military preparedness program. 

Mr. Wetts. I assume in the discussion, Mr. Chairman, I should 
add “‘ within limits.”’ 

Mr. Wuirren. I think that is right. 

Mr. We tts. Within limits, because the problem that faces me is how 
can we find the answer to that unless we do know how long we can 
expect the defense program to continue—that is one of the problems 
that face us as we try to redirect our research. But since November 28 
it has been clear we are faced with an all-out preparedness program, 
and our job, and one which we would like all the help we can get, and 
= the advice you people can give us, includes redirecting our research 
effort. 

There are certain fields where it has appeared to me that the 
research work should be cut back or reduced. In certain other fields 
where a necessity exists for additional statistical information—and 
such demands are far greater than they ever have been before— 
perhaps the work should be expanded. 

Mr. Wuirren. Just looking over the figures you have submitted, 
you show a cut in expenditures for next year’s operation amounting 
to eight-tenths of 1 percent. 
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Mr. Wetts. In all fairness, Mr. Chairman, there is no reduction. 

Mr. Warten. There is no reduction? 

Mr. Weuus. There is no reduction. I understand that the budget 
itself carries the same total sum, if you allow for transfer to General 
Services Administration of certain items. 

Mr. Wurrren. I know that your work is important, but is there 
any way to make a substantial reduction in the regular operations 
of your bureau? 

Mr. Weuts. It is my own feeling, at least, that our crop estimates 
work is as important as any of the defense items except actual mili- 
tary expenditures. Those statistics are essential. 

Thesame thing is true with respect to much of our economic research: 
Statistics in the economic research field demand a large amount of time 
and work. I believe our economic investigations money will go a 
long way toward doing work which I think is going to have to be 
done. As a matter of fact, I think there are more demands for it 
now that there were previously—that there is going to be no question 
about the demands and the need for the results of such work. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you owed a debt to a bank of about $75,000, and 
you had determined that your income was not going to be sufficient 
to enable you to make payment on that debt calien you scaled down 
your living expenses, you would do that, would you not? That is 
just about what we have run into. That is a homely illustration, I 
seoney but J think it is appropriate in considering the national problem. 
I appreciate that the question is difficult, but what would be your 
answer? 

Mr. We tus. Mr. Chairman, we have come before you, after pre- 
senting our requests to the Bureau of the Budget, with the items 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget for a total request, as I said, 
in the same amount we had last year. 

Mr. Wutrren. Do you expect to get it all? 

Mr. Weuts. We only request the things which we think we can and 
should carry out. Now you ask, Do we expect to get it? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Mr. Wetts. It has been asked for with the thought that if we get 
it all we would do certain things. I think that this ought to be said: 
That I have tried to come before the committee previously, as I come 
this time, with the statement that we will take with good will and 
do our best to carry our work on such funds as the Congress allows. 

We have requested the amount that we thought we could spend 
reasonably and efficiently. 

As to your question about what I would do if I owed $75,000 to a 
bank: The only possible way I could pay that $75,000 would be by 
expanding my operations and my earnings in the future. I think that 
is one of the things we have to do—we have to continue expanding our 
economy, our national output. 

Mr. Wuarrren. But If you had handled your business in such a 
way as to build up a $75,000 debt and if you could not see any way 
of paying, I do not believe you would look upon it as a practical means 
. paying that debt by further expanding your efforts along the same 
ine. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not know how much real progress we have 
made. Certainly we have got to keep up our production, and we have 
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got to extend it. We cannot cut back to the dollar of 20 years ago 
and have any hope of handling this situation. On the other hand we 
cannot continue the things that may have contributed to some extent 
to building up the situation we are in. 

I am rather in accord with your statement that it is necessary to 
carry on the crop and livestock estimates. If we have inaccurate 
figures and inaccurate records, they can result in increasing the 
expenditures much more than the money that might be saved by 
cutting down these sums. I do not know but what economic investi- 
gations are in the same category. 

And there are a good many other studies which you have been 
carrying on that are good. At the same time I realize we have got 
to carry on much of this work, as we run into periods of rationing, 
controls, mark-ups, and margins of profits and things that lead to 
serious dislocation. In spite of the importance of these things I do 
think that we are faced with a most serious problem in trying to hold 
down Federal expenditures, and I am frank to say to you that I do 
not personally know, nor do I know anybody else who knows the 
answer. We have all got to do the best we can. 

Mr. We ts. Personally, Mr. Chairman, I feel that the personnel 
is more important than the funds, because frankly there is no use to 
have funds if I do not have the personnel I can trust. 

Mr. Wuirren. You mean trust from the standpoint of capacity? 

Mr. We ts. I mean professionally, that I just cannot take anyone; 
we have to have people who know how to do the work, and frankly, 
we are in competition with other agencies and departments. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We will discuss in detail the economic investigations 
and the crop and livestock estimates. First, I think perhaps we should 
conclude with any general questions the members may have. Mr. 
Stigler, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Stricter. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Andersen. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. AnpersEeNn. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask Mr. Wells one 
or two questions. 

Back in 1946 fiscal year you were given $4,350,000. That was 
about the time the World War II ended? 

Mr. We ts. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Since then how much increase in base have you had 
for those items; how much does it amount to, percentagewise, to get 
you on the same personnel basis as your present appropriation? That 
is, how many employees have you now as compared with 1946, and 
how much have wages gone up in percentages since that time? There 
have been several Federal pay increases since that time? 

Mr. Wetts. There have bere several, Mr. Andersen; I do not 
know offhand. We can supply that. 

Miss Ciark. There have been four pay acts. 

Mr, AnvrerseN. What I am trying to get at is how does the $5,- 
395,000, which you are now requesting, compare as far as obtaining 
services is concerned with the figure you had in the fiscal-year 1946? 

Mr. Weuts. What was that figure? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. $4,350,000. 
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Mr. Wetts. And what is the figure now? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. $5,395,000. Do you have more personnel today 
today than you had in 1946? 

Miss Ciark. We do not. 

Mr. Wetts. It is considerably less, I think, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. AnpeErsEN. Is that the result of higher pay rates, or do you 
have a higher pay scale for your employees aoe 

Miss Ciark. In 1946 in economic investigations, there were 701 
people, and now we have about 500. 

Mr. We tts. Seven hundred and it is now down to five hundred. 

Miss CrarKx. Yes. For crop estimates, we had 617 in 1946; and 
the crop estimates figure now is 642—the number under crop estimates 
has been raised a little. The net loss in personnel is about 175, or 13 
percent. 

Mr. ANpEeRsEN. Now in your investigations part of your work, can 
you tell me what is the average salary for fiscal year 1946 as compared 
to what you intend to pay for 1952 fiscal year? 

Mr. Wettus. We can get an answer for you. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I would like to have that answer in the record. 
The point I am trying to get at is this: Have you unconsciously raised 
the general level throughout your organization to the point where 
perhaps the average has been stepped up one or two grades? 

Mr. We ts. Mr. Andersen, I think I would have to answer that 
we have not unconsciously raised the general level. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You see the point I have in mind. 

Mr. Wetts. Furthermore, the statement I just made to the chair- 
man with respect to requiring professional personnel, they are people 
that others are trying to get, and if we lower the average salary, 
lower than others pay, they might be able to take them. And in 
one we are always losing some to other departments and outside as 
well. 

Mr. ANprERSEN. I am now, Mr. Wells, trying to compare your 
budget estimate with what you had heretofore. 

Mr. We ts. Yes. But what I am saying is that we cannot keep 
our employees unless we can pay what other branches of the Govern- 
ment also are paying. That is one of the problems we are faced with, 
that of trying to keep a comparable pay scale in the Bureau of i- 
cultural Economics, because we are faced with competition from other 
sources including State colleges and other agencies of the Government. 

We will supply you with the figures. 

Miss Crark. I might add that the amount from 1946 to 1950 
allowed us by Congress was $720,500 to meet the increased pay-act 
costs in economic investigations; and in crop and livestock estimates, 
from 1946 to 1950 we were given $680,500 to meet the increased pay- 
act costs. These increases were partially offset by substantial re- 
ductions. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. According to those figures are you able to maintain 
today the personnel you have had in 1946? 

Mr. We tts. Oh, no. 

Miss Crark. No. In economic investigations there are 200 people 
less. Under crop estimates we have 25 more people. 

Mr. Wetts. We will supply the information for the record. 
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(The information requested follows:) 


The average salary of all permanent full-time personnel in the Bureau in 1946 
was $3,043 and in 1952 it is estimated at $4,153, an increase of $1,110, or 36 
pereent. The increase in the estimates for 1952 over 1946, however, is only 
$1,044,219, or 24 percent. 

We do not have a comparison of a weighted average of salary rates effective 
prior to the fiscal year 1946 and those effective at the present time, but the fol- 
lowing examples which cover the grades in which 88 percent of our people fall 
illustrate the effect of the pay acts: 
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Examination of our records shows that a greater proportion of our employees 


were in the higher grades (grade 9 or above) in the fiscal year 1945 than at the 
present time. 


RESEARCH AND MarketinG Act Funps 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Wells could tell us 
where the RMA funds are set out; are they listed here any place? 

Mr. We ts. Funds under section 10 and 10 (a) of the Research 
Marketing Act, as well as special research, have been combined into 
economic investigation appropriation for this year. 

Title I funds have been combined into the regular appropriation for 
these purposes. 

Mr. Horan. How are we going to keep track of these things, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Wuirten. That is a question that arises each year, Mr. Horan, 
and there is no ready answer to it. We cannot keep it straight with- 
out going through the different items. That is about the only way 
we can get it. 

Mr. Weuus. May I say on that, Mr. Chairman, that when funds 
were combined into my regular appropriation, we set up a program 
that would spend the same proportion of available funds this year as 
we spent last year on projects originated under the Research and 
Marketing Act. 

Actually the procedure we have been following, for any project 
directly chargeable to the RMA advisory committees as the money is 
spent, through the accounting system, it is charged to that particular 
item, so that at the end of the year we can tell how much has been 
spent on projects in that particular field. 

In other words, we tried to allocate enough funds to begin with 
to keep RMA work going at about the same rate this year as last, at 
least until we found out how much funds we had to spend. 

You gentlemen understand that that was our first determination, 
before we knew what we were going to have. But we have been able 
to go ahead on that. 

However, I do not think that is the entire answer to your question. 
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We have tried to keep Mr. Cardon’s staff informed at all times, and 
Mr. Cardon has asked the various RMA advisory committees to 
review or survey all research and service work related to their particu- 
lar commodity fields. We have been cooperating the best we know 
how and any advice or assistance the advisory committees can give 
us we will appreciate. That is, these combined funds constitute 
chiefly an accounting problem, but actually we would like to hold our 
accounting costs down. 

Mr. Wuirren. While we will go into this to some extent, I wonder 
if in investigating this situation we might not hear from Mr. Cardon 
and get his views? 

Mr. Wetts. I have tried to give our position. I could talk about 
it for some time, but it does involve an accounting problem. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any further questions? If not, we will be 

lad to hear you with reference to the charts before we take up the 
etailed estimates, Mr. Wells. 


Price TRENDS 


Mr. We tts (at chart). These charts, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, are in the nature of a supplement to the Secretary’s- 
opening statement. 

The first chart is one which I started with last year. It simply 
shows or compares prices received and prices paid by farmers. 

You will note that from January 1948 to December 1949 farm 
prices declined 73 points, almost 24 percent, practically the only 
segment in our economy where there was not a rise in this period. 

During the first 6 months of 1950 farm prices actually showed a 
slight increase—that is, before the Korean outbreak on June 24. 

Since June 24 the farm prices have been increasing, 53 points or 21 
percent June 1950 to January 1951. 

For January 1951 prices received by farmers stood at the 300 point, 
basis 1910 to 1914 equal 100. Farm prices as of January averaged 
110 percent of parity. 

You must remember, however, that a good many farmers had sold 
their crops last summer or fall and, therefore, did not participate in 
this rise during this most recent 3-month period. 

Mr. Wuairren. That is what I would like to ask you about. I 
notice at the bottom of the chart it shows prices received; is that for 
prices received for farm products? 

Mr. Wetts. Prices received for farm products as a percentage of 
prices paid. 

Mr. Warrren. Does that mean, if you multiply that price by the 
volume moved at that price for a commodity it will give the return? 

Mr. We ts. Not necessarily. This index measures poe weighted 
by fixed quantity sales. In other words, we do not allow for month- 
to-month changes in sales volume. You have to take our farm-income 
estimates to get the answer you are looking for. 

Mr. Wuirren. I happen to know the situation with respect to 
cotton. If it is for cotton that is sold you would show one price, 
but for the average farmer who had no cotton, you would show what- 
ever price the farmer has received. 

Mr. We tts. Yes. 
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Mr. Wurrren. Do you have a statement reflecting the price at 
which spot cotton moved? 

Mr. Weuts. Yes; sir. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. We tts. This chart [indicating] simply shows the average level 
of prices that farmers are getting for the commodities they have to 
sell. It does not measure average returns to farmers for cotton. 

Mr. Wuirren. So that it would be inaccurate to say that the cotton 
farmer was getting anything like that price. 

Mr. Weuus. Yes. You cannot interpret this price line here as 
accurately indicating the rise in farm income. 

Mr. Wuirren. And, as to the difference in the individual low points 
and high points, you do not know what the percentage is of those who 
have been able to market just the marketable commodities? 

Mr. Weuus. This only measures what farmers can get if they have 
the commodities to sell. 

Mr. Wuirtren. It does not help much if you don’t have the com- 
modities to sell. 

Mr. We.us. No. When you get into the farm-income field it is 
different. 

Mr. Wuirren. I just wanted to point out that weakness in this 
chart. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, we recognize that. 

In terms of actual sales, gross income, farmers obtained almost the 
same gross income in 1950 as in 1949. But after allowing for produc- 
tion expenses the net realized income of farm operators in 1950 was 
actually less than for 1949, running about $13 billion as compared 
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with about $14 billion in 1949 and almost $18 billion in 1947. That 
picture will be probably considerably improved in 1951. 
Mr. Wuirren. I have no further questions, Mr. Wells. 


ConsuMER INCOMES 


Mr. Weuts. This second chart simply compares.the ditures 
at retail for meat, what consumers would pay for meat supplies if they 
were all bought in retail stores as compared with consumers’ dispens- 
able income, the total number of dollars that American consumers 
have to spend after income-tax deductions. From 1920 to 1940 the 
two lines moved together. You notice the effeet of price control and 
rationing in 1942 to 1946 and the rise in meat expenditures when 
price controls went off. You will notice expenditures and consumer 
incomes in 1949 and 1950 were back to a normal relationship. 

(The chart referred to is as follows: ) 
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Mr. Wuirten. In the period of price control up until price control 


went off the savings on meat represented an increase to the consumer 
income. 


Mr. Weuts. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. Which to some might indicate that price control 
did that much good; but it fails to show that in that same time the 
national debt was increased about $4 billion by carrying subsidies 
which were not paid because we were not balancing the budget. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. The point I want to make is for the last 2 years, 
including the last quarter of 1950, meat prices and expenditures were 
just about normal as compared with consumer income. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Meat prices were much higher, but income was 
about. the same. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

This third chart analyzes the total personal income of all the people 
in the United States. You notice a steady increase over most years 
since 1933 in consumers’ disposable income; that is, in personal incomes 
less taxes, chiefly income taxes,.which are now largely withheld. 
While farmers took a pretty severe drop in income in 1949 [indicating], 
you will notice over-all consumer incomes changed hardly at all. 
This [indicating] lower section analyzes consumer expenditures for 
food. We have expressed expenditures. for food as a percentage of 
disposable income. Had consumers bought the same fixed quantities 
of food in 1950 in the same manner as they did in 1935 to 1939 they 
would have actually spent a smaller proportion of their income. 
However, you understand that consumers today are eating more food 
per capita as well as eating more in restaurants than they were prewar. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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TRENDS IN Foop CoNnsuMPTION 


This fourth chart simply brings to date our data on trends in 
eating habits. It uses 5-year moving averages to show long-term 
trends. This chart also shows where we were in 1950. 

Fruits and vegetables are down somewhat because of recent freezes 
affecting citrus fruits. Dairy products are down largely because of 
the decrease in butter consumption, with some recent decreases in 
fluid-milk consumption. Eggs are about at their peak. Meats are 
very close to their peak. As to potatoes and grain products the long 
term trend has brought them down and they are still low. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Wetts. I have a similar chart being prepared on trends in 
capita fiber consumption which I think I would like to include in 
this set. 

Mr. Horan. What did you say was the reason for the downward 
trend in the consumption of potatoes and grain products? 

Mr. Wetts. I did not give the reason. I said the long-term 
downward trend has not been reversed. at ath I think it is due 
to the shift toward the more expensive types of food, and I am sure 
that at one time during the twenties in Sy [indicating on chart] it 
had to do with people's concern about calories—a concern which I 
think has largely disappeared. There has been a long-term trend 
downward in both potato and flour consumption. Strangely enough 
this downward trend in per capita consumption is almost exactly 
offset by the increase in population, so that total consumption of 
both wheat and potatoes remains about constant. 


Finer CoNnsuUMPTION 


This fifth chart, which I include with your permission, shows the 
trend in average per capita consumption of cotton, rayon, and wool. 
It shows that despite a lot of discussion and interest in rayon the basic 
fiber is still by all odds cotton. 
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(The chart referred to follows:) 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


Mr. Watts. This sixth chart shows the value of United States farm 
exports. It shows where we were in the twenties, the low point we 
reached following the outbreak of World War ILI, and the great rise 
from 1942 financed mostly of course with lend-lease and foreign grants 
of various kinds. Our estimate for the fiscal year 1951 which I got 
just before I left the office indicates about 3 billion dollars, almost 
exactly the same as for fiscal 1950. 

You notice that our grain exports were narrowing very rapidly, 
1949 into 1950 [indicating], and that our cotton exports were going up 
quite rapidly in 1949 and 1950. The fiscal year 1951 picture should 
not be dollarwise much different than for 1950, with grain showing a 
pickup due to the defense effort. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. We tts. Probably from the standpoint of consumer incomes 
and domestic full employment we believe the first half of 1950 was 
about “normal,” but some people, I think, are inclined to forget that 
we were still supporting the foreign market with large grants, so 
that the demand for some farm commodities had not been fully 
adjusted to the more normal long-term situation. 


Foop MarketTINnNG BILL 


This seventh chart endeavors to show the food-marketing bill. I 
have never been completely satisfied with this chart, but we have 
never worked out one that did satisfy us. This [indicating] is. the 
estimated value of all food at retail. There [indicating] is the amount 
that farmers get. This difference shown in the first half is really 
the marketing bill. From 1946 to 1948 there was a sharp increase. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Horan. Does that include the cost of transportation? 

Mr. Wettus. Yes, that includes the cost of transportation, and 
everything else between the local market in which the farmer sells and 
the retail market in which the consumer buys it. This is a subject, as 
you gentlemen know, that several congressional committees are quite 
interested in. One thing that is quite often forgotten is this sharp 
increase in prices following the end of OPA, a 50 percent or more 
increase in marketing costs for food. 


Farm Lanp VALUES 


This eighth chart indicates by States of the average change in dollar 
value per acre of farm land from November 1939, to November 1950. 
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(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. We.ts. Remember, we reached the postwar peak in 1948. 
There was some decline in land values from 1948 to 1949, and then 
last year they turned up again. The only place you do not find 
increases is in these States [indicating]. 

Mr. ANprErRsSEN. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horan. What is the reason for this change by sections? 

Mr. We ts. It is hard for me to say. I think most of this general 
farm increase is due to strengthening in the farm prices in the last 
year. When you get out into this irrigated or specialty crop section, 
I am not familiar with the State-by-State conditions. 

Mr. AnpERSEN, I did notice during the war that Minnesota farm 
land, around where I live, went up comparatively little. 

Mr. We tts. Yes, that is right. 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN DoLLAR VALUE oF Farm LAND 


This ninth chart shows the percentage of increase, prewar to No- 
vember 1950. You will see that from 1935-39 to 1950 there were 
increases in many States of over 100 percent, 
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(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Dr. Jounson. If you take the increase from July to November, 
Mr. Horan, there was an increase in Washington and all the other 
Western States as well. So, there has been an increase recently. 

Mr. Wetus. Yes. This is from prewar to present date, and there is 
a 94-percent increase, prewar to the present in Washington. For the 
United States the increase averages 116 percent. 


INCREASING DEMAND FOR LAND 


Mr. Wuirren. A few examples do not make a case, but I see in 
some areas much evidence of the fear that people have with regard to 
Government bonds. They want to buy something solid, something 
that they can put their feet on. , 

You would be surprised how much the demand for land has gone 
up because folks who have made lots of money in the cities—plumbers, 
manufacturers, or whatever they are—take the money they have 
accumulated and buy a farm. Most of the time they do not quit 
their business. It is just something on the side for them, but it 
happens to raise the price of farm land for the farmer who is trying to 
buy a farm to farm it. It does not take many of those outside buyers 
to run up the general market, and I have seen lots of examples of that 
in my own area. 

Mr. Wetts. Many good farmers have not been selling land during 
the last 10 years. 

In our land value we endeavor to find out what proportion of land 
transactions or sales are made to investors versus Operating farmers. 
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There is, as you say, a great deal of nonfarmer buying, and around 
certain places it dominates the land market. 

Farm-land values have risen slower than farm incomes so that in 
many areas farm lands are rather conservatively valued at the present. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Do you have an analysis of the rise in farm values 
in connection with the population of the country as a whole? Are not 
the values of land snail to follow the population? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, I grew up on a ranch or farm, and my father’s 
honest belief was that the best long-term investment wasland. That 
idea took an awful licking from 1919 to 1933, Since 1933 we are be- 
ginning to have some faith in that argument again. 

We have tried to analyze the long-run demand for farm products 
in terms of population, and we are rather optomistic on that score. 


Factors IN Farm Propvuction 


This tenth chart I have recently worked out, I am not entirely 
satisfied with it, yet I think it shows some interesti information. 

Assuming our major problem this year is production, I have 
charted some of the factors relating to total farm production. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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The first thing this chart shows is the extremely rapid rate at 
which American farms from 1940 to 1950 have shifted to tractors 
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and other farm machinery and to fertilizers. Whereas in 1940 
farmers were using a million and a half tons of (plant food equivalent) 
fertilizer and had about 1,500,000 tractors; they used almost 4,000,000 
tons of fertilizer and had about 4,000,000. tractors in 1950. __ 

These figures begin to show the magnitude of the fertilizer and 
farm machinery problem. The farm supply problem is going to be a 
much greater and more difficult job than it was during the last war, 
simply because we have doubled our use of fertilizers and more 
than doubled our use of tractors. That means that the use of gasoline 
and other things is going up in the same proportion. 

I would estimate that if farmers can get the fertilizer they will use 
15 percent more fertilizer in 1951 than in 1950 and that may be 
conservative. 

As to crop yields, they are up one-third. 

Acreage of planted or cultivated crops don’t change much, only 
2 or 3 percent, and it is almost constant. 

Notice that there has been a downward trend in farm workers as 
compared with 1935 to 1939. Now, this farm worker trend is more 
dramatic than it looks, because of the scale we have to use to keep the 
fertilizer and tractor indexes on the chart. Labor is likely to become 
a major farm problem. 

The livestock index, the line labeled “‘animal units fed,’’ is the one 
I think needs replacing. It doesn’t measure or allow for production 
pe enimal unit—it tends to understate livestock production, I 
think. 

Mr. Wuirren. That does not take into consideration getting rid of 
mules, and it does not take into consideration substituting fine 
thoroughbred cattle for the old type. The increased value per unit is 
not shown by that figure. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, as I say, I am not altogether satisfied with it. 
I want to find something to show that better there. I also want to 
look at this farm workers’ index again. 


WHOLESALE Prices or Farm Propucts 


Finally, here is a chart, my last chart, Mr. Whitten, that comes 
back to your question of how are we going to pay the national debt. 
It shows an index of wholesale prices of farm products, 1800 to 1950. 
Here is World War I, and here is World War II [indicating]. One of 
the problems that we all discuss on occasion is, Are we going to be 
able to stabilize farm prices somewhere up around the 200-plus level 
lindicating], or inevitably do they go back down to previous depression 
levels [indicating]? My answer is that we must make an effort to 
hold them in this upper range [indicating]. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Wuirrten. There is no question about that. 

Mr. We ts. I think the operations of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has done much in the last few years to support farm 
prices, to hold back this last drop [indicating on chart]. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Mr. Wells, in connection with these charts, I 
hope you will feel free to change the record to clearly bring out the 
points that the charts show and to supplement your statements as 
you deem wise. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. And I should like to include the fiber-con- 
sumption chart. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, this part here which has the farm 
output and labor input, isn’t that what you were complaining didn’t 
show like instances on that other chart? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. I think that is one of the things. This other 
chart shows that, as the use of fertilizer and tractors increase, the 
labor decreases. I think that is one of the improtant factors in 
this whole farm situation. 


RMA Prosects UnperR Economic INVESTIGATIONS 


Under the heading ‘‘Economic investigations,’’ how many of those 
projects are there that were transferred from the Research and 
Marketing Act and what part of your money is spent on them? 

Mr. We tts. I believe $552,000 is the amount of money we spent 
last year on the RMA projects. 

Mr. Wuirten. Now, how many projects did you carry on under 
that? 
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Mr. Weuts. That is one I will have to go back and count. We 
carried 20 projects under RMA. 
Mr. Wuirren. Those projects were selected by your commodity 
committees as set up by the Research and Marketing Act? 
r. Weis. Most of them were, Mr. Chairman. I wouldn’t say 
that every one of them originated with the commodity committees. 
They originated either with the commodity committees or were 


projects which had been recommended by or discussed with the 


11-man advisory committee. 

Mr, Wuittren. Now, with respect to your next year’s operation, 
what percentage of this money do you contemplate using for work 
that is selected by your commodity committegs or by you 1l-man 
advisory committee? 

Mr. Weuts. Mr. Chairman, my purpose for this year is to endeavor 
to spend at least the same amount on Research and Marketing Act 
projects dollarwise as we spent last year, despite some reduction in 
over-all funds. 

For next year it is my understanding that before we go into opera- 
tion there will have been meetings of all the commodity or advisory 
committees. I assume we will then analyze their recommendations. 
And this time they are being asked to look at all the work of the 
Department. Where the committees make specific recommendations 
we will try to find ways to implement them just as we did this year 
in preparing our budget. 

Mr. Wuitrsen. I am glad to hear you say that. We have always 
felt that what we <aaned was not less but more use of the committees 
in helping the Department in drawing up new projects. nal 

Mr. Weis. If the advisory committees will take time to look at 
the work we will be glad to have them indicate which they believe 
should be continued, which reduced, which closed out in addition to 
their recommendations for new work. 

I would, however, :ask to be allowed to argue with them in case we 
have a different opinion. 

Mr. Wurrren. No one is asking you to turn your opinion over to 
the other fellow, because the other fellow would overlook some further 
reasons for the work you are recommending. 

Looking back to some of your activities, | just wonder if the outlook 
is changed somewhat as to what you should be doing. For instance, 
we gave you studies of machanitil cutting and hand picking of cotton 
in getting practical results at lower cost, better ginning equipment 
and so forth. You have got that story now and it has been very im- 
portant. Now, with our changed economic situation the question 
arises as to the number of mechanical harvesters, which will necessarily 
be determined by the available labor, and the necessity of having some 
means to get the cotton out. I think this kind of study should be 
postponed for the present. 

Mr. Weuus. Mr. Chairman, all I can say is that I think this is one 
of the questions we have to look at and try to find an answer to. We 
have been as you know studying the mechanization of farming not 
only in the Cotton Belt but also in other areas of the country. We 
believe our studies in mechanization have been very useful. To take 
a specific example, in the Mississippi Delta I know that the people 
who extend credit when they found themselves faced with the restric- 
tion in cotton acreage this year found the data from these studies 
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helpful in arriving at a decision as to what were the best aiternative 
crops to recommend. It is my understanding as to the people in the 
same area—and this was also true in Texas—when they found them- 
selves facing the request of the Secretary of Agriculture to increase 
cotton acreage for the coming season asked for our mechanization 
data to be rearranged to help determine where it looked most feasible 
to increase cotton. 

There has been a very considerable resurgence of interest in this 
and other production research as opposed to some lines of marketing 
research during the last few months. I think we ought to continue 
the mechanization studies and some of these other projects, always, 
of course, with suck changes as will make them most useful. One 
thing on which we have to arrive at a decision fairly soon is whether 
to take our farm-management people off of what they are now doin 
for a long enough time to come to some conclusions as to how muc 
acreage there is that can be safely ploughed up and cultivated; 
secondly, as to crop and livestock practices that can best be used in 
the interest of increased production; and third, as to how those things 
fit together. 

Mr. Wairren. Estimates of production, income and costs on 15 
types of farms in 7 major farming regions were prepared and published 
for 1949. For the first time since 1941 farm returns in 1949 began to 
decline generally on these 15 important types of commercial family- 
pa farms. Preliminary results for 1950 indicate reductions 
below 1949 on cotton and dairy farms, and income increases on wheat 
and Corn Belt farms. 

All that information is very much worthwhile, but it strikes me 


that you might “hg a little thought as to whether this is an abnormal 
t 


period and whether you should not wait on some of this work. I told 
the Secretary the other day I regretted his so-called plan of breaking 
up the bigger farms to make the whole Nation into family-sized farms. 
Certainly i want to see the family-sized farm operated and I want to 
see the man in charge of it make a good comfortable living. But if 
you break down all your larger farms to that level, groceries would go 
up about a cweaand percent. They would go up just about like a car 
would go up if you made it all by hand labor. 

Mr. Wena, I think the point you are raising here becomes quite 
important. First, we are not trying to either break down or add up 
farms, but what we have been trying to do for a number of years is to 
develop a series of representative farm organizations in cotton, dairy, 
grain, and other farming areas. Now, when we say “representative 
family farms” here, Mr. Chairman, a representative family farm is 
simply an average of all farms excluding those farms that are very 
small and the ones that are very large; in other words, striking an 
average. As to the question of how important such studies are, I 
think they will all become important. One of the problems we are 
going to be faced with if we have controls over any long period is 
whether returns to particular type farms are sufficient to maintain 
production or whether something more is needed to make increased 
production practical. And there I think these particular types of 
analysis will be useful, because when you start talking about costs of 
production you have to look at the entire farm operation on average 
or typical farms in the main producing regions. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Your opening statement was rather short, and for 
this reason I wish to ask you to enlarge it. And I think probably a 
sentence or two about each of these 20 or 25 projects might be suffi- 
cient. We can just as well show what you are doing and I think it 
would be proper for you to do it. 

Mr. We tts. We will be glad to do so. Remember, these state- 
ments we have been discussing were prepared quite a bit in advance, 
and in these cases where the statistics have changed I hope you will 
allow me to bring them up to date. 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes; the latest information. 

Mr. Wetts. Most of them I think are all right. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Economic INVESTIGATIONS 
ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 


The defense program accentuates the importance of research in economics of 
production, e need to know under what conditions scarce supplies of labor, 
machinery, fertilizer, and other production materials will contribute most to farm 
output. Production efficiency becomes a key problem. In this period of un- 
certainty we need measures of both current and possible changes in farming and 
their potential effects on production. 

1. Total farm output in 1950 was 37 percent above the prewar years 1935-39. 
The effects of technological developments and other factors are being analyzed 
to determine potential production capacity. 

2. Annual estimates of labor requirements in farming indicate that about 18.3 
billion man-hours of labor were required on farms in 1950. This is a record low, 
and about 5 percent below 1949. The very small cotton crop in 1950 accounts for 
part of the decline. With the more complex mechanized agriculture of today 
and with fewer farm workers, it is more important than in World War II to retain 
key skilled workers on farms. 

3. As a part of continuing analyses of progress and extent of farm mechaniza- 
tion data were developed during the year on influence of size, age, and type of 
tractor on fuel consumption and annual hours of tractor use. Tractors consumed 
over 40 percent of liquid petroleum fuels used on farms, and tractor fuel is now a 
key farm supply item. ye now have 2.3 as many tractors on farms as we had in 
1941 and the average hours of use per tractor has increased about 20 percent. 

4. Economic studies of cotton mechanization, based on price relationships of 
the last few years, indicate each mechanical picker should pick 100 bales or more 
per season for it to be significantly more economical than hand harvesting. Special 
studies also have been made of the economy of using the flame cultivator and 
re methods of weed control; also the use of anhydrous ammonia as a nitrogen 
ertilizer. 

5. Studies of economics of farm electrification indicate that the amount of 
electric power used on farms is determined largely by the length of time the farm 
has been electrified, by the level of farm income, and by the type of farming. 
Dairy and poultry are particularly heavy users of electricity. 

6. Annual estimates of production, income and costs on 15 types of farms in 7 
major farming regions provide up-to-date information on costs and returns to 
farmers on different types and sizes of farms. They also provide a basis for 
estimating the potential effects of changes in prices, costs, and other factors, on 
production and on farm income. 

7. Cooperative studies with State experiment stations were continued to 
determine the more efficient farming systems and to assist in appraising new 
farming developments in different regions; for example, ways of improving farming 
systems were studied in western North Carolina where nearly 40 percent of the 
commercial farms in the area had 30 acres or less of open land; economic costs and 
advantages of increased utilization of farm-grown feeds were studied in western 
Kansas, northern Colorado, eastern Montana, western Iowa, southern Wisconsin, 
northern Pennsylvania, and Alabama; the ways and extent by which labor, feed, 
and other costs can be reduced on dairy farms were studied in Michigan, New 
Hampshire, and Connecticut; a study was made of the relative profitableness of 
different systems of farming in the Red River Valley of Minnesota and North 
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Dakota; an evaluation was made of present and alternative systems of farming in 
eastern Oklahoma to develop ways of increasing farm incomes and of maintaining 
soil resources; the costs and income results from using sprinkler irrigation systems 
were studied in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. 

8. Farm land values set a new record in November 1950. After a ual 
downward trend during 1949, land values began to rise moderately in early 1950 
and more rapidly after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, The United States 
index for November 1950 was 179 (1912-14=100), about 1 percent above the 
previous peak in November 1948 and 5 percent above the high reached in 1920. 

9. The Bureau’s land-use inventory disclosed a net increase between 1944 and 
1949 of 7,000,000 acres of land used for crops, including cropland harvested, crop 
failure, and fallow. 

10. Farmers are developing about 1% million acres of new land per year b 
clearing, drainage, and irrigation. Costs of new land development are + ioe | 
higher now than in 1940. Clearing costs range from $25 to $100 per acre, drainage 
costs from $10 to $50, while irrigation costs to the farmer generally range over 
$100 per acre. 

11. Research in water utilization has been concerned primarily with selected 
phases of river basin programs. An analysis of proposals in the Missouri Basin 
indicates that 7,000,000 acres of land ultimately could be provided with water; 
5,000,000 under new irrigation; and 2,000,00C under supplemental irrigation. 

12. An analysis of the water rights situation in Michigan indicates that farmers 
undertaking supplemental irrigation are operating on questionable legal grounds 
when they appropriate surface water for irrigation. Legislation is needed to 
clarify farmers’ rights to use water for irrigation in most of the humid States. 

13. Farm tenure studies indicate that individuals own 85 percent of the farm 
land in the United States; corporations own 6 percent. A study of ownership 

roblems in the Midwest indicates that attaining ownership without family help 
s a difficult process. Most farmers achieve ownership after they have reached 
the k of their ability to do heavy farm work. 

14, Farm mortgage credit studies show that mortgage debt has been risin 
steadily since 1946. Preliminary figures indicate total mortgage debts of 5. 
billion dollars on January 1, 1951. This is a 9-percent increase over 1950 and a 
26-percent increase from the low point in 1946. Non-real-estate debts have been 
rising much more rapidly and are now 120 percent above the low in 1945. 

15. Farm assets in current dollars were higher on January 1, 1951, than ever 
before, largely because of rising farm real-estate values, but also because of more 
livestock and machinery on farms and some increase in crop and livestock prices. 
Measured in 1940 dollars, the largest increase since 1940 has been in financial 
assets, although significant increases have occurred in farm machinery and motor 
vehicles and in household furnishings and equipment. Preliminary estimates in- 
dicate that financial assets totaled 21.8 billion dollars on January 1, 1951. Al- 
though deposits and currency holdings were about three and one half times larger 
than in 1940, they had only about 1 and three quarter times as much purchasing 
power as in 1940 because of the higher prices that farmers now pay for goods and 
services used in production and family living. 

16. Real-estate taxes per acre assessed in 1949 and payable in 1950 were at 
new record levels. The index of taxes per acre (1909-13=100) reached 296 in 
1949, compared with 275 in 1948 and 281 in 1929, the previous high point. 


PRICES, INCOME, AND MARKETING 


1. The postwar decline in farm income which began in 1948 was reversed in 
mid-1950. However, rising prices of most farm products during the second half 
of the year were not quite enough to offset the combined effect of lower prices 
earlier in 1950 and an over-all reduction of 6 percent in the volume of products 
sold. Consequently, cash receipts from farm marketings for the year as a whole 
were down 1 percent from 1949. Farmers’ expenses of production rose about 
6 percent; and realized net income, estimated at $13,000,000,000, was 8 percent 
less than in 1949 and 27 percent below the postwar high in 1947. 

With economic activity and employment at exceptionally high levels, the 
demand for most farm products is very strong. Prices received by farmers, as 
well as commodity prices generally, have increased sharply since the Korean 
outbreak. Larger agricultural production anticipated for’ 1951 and higher prices 
should bring a substantial increase in cash receipts. However, higher production 
costs will prevent farm operators’ realized net income from rising much above 
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the 1947 level. On the other hand, nonagricultural income is running substan- 
tially above any previous year. 

2. A continuous analysis of food supplies is maintained, and estimates of per 
capita consumption by civilians are appraised and revalued regularly in Phe 
National Food Situation and other releases of the Bureau. The expected high 
level of production of livestock products and large crops in 1951 will sustain a 
higher rate of food conmuenption per person by civilians than last year even 
though military purchases of food for our Armed Forces will be larger than in 
any year since the end of the war. Some reduction in food exports is anticipated. 
Increasing use is being made, both within the Department and by other Federal 
Government agencies, of the data on supplies and distribution of major foods in 
measuring the impact of the defense program on requirements of food for civilians 
and for the military. 

3. In the commodity situation reports which cover all of the major groups of 
farm commodities, continuing analyses of the underlying causes of price, supply, 
and consumption changes are provided. Since the outbreak of the conflict in 
Korea, the major emphasis has been the appraisal of the impact of growing 
demand on farm products and the prospective requirements for food and fiber. 
For example, competition between cotton and synthetics, particularly rayon, 
for a greater share of the world markets for textiles has been increasing. Cur- 
rently, however, the demand for fibers is so large that maximum output of all 
types can be readily absorbed. Other items of interest are: 

(a) The United States is now more dependent upon foreign sources for 
wool than prior to World War II due to a higher level of consumption and 
a much lower level of domestic production. Some expansion in domestic 
production may take place during the next few years. emand is expected 
to continue strong. 

(b) As a result of below-average relationships of dairy prices to feeds and 
other farm products, the rise in milk production ceased by mid-1950. With 
relatively stable farm milk. production and increasing consumer demand 
causing increased consumption and higher prices of fluid milk, less milk 
has been available for manufactured dairy products. Government stocks 
of butter and cheese have been essentially liquidated. 

(c) A favorable outlook is developing for the poultry industry despite the 
termination of dried-egg purchases by the Government. Demand for eggs 

increased sharply since the summer of 1950. 
(d) Before Korea, prices of hogs had trended downward for 2 years while 
rices of cattle were more nearly stable. With a strong demand for meat 
n prospect, it appears probable that meat-animal production will increase 
in 1951 and will provide for military needs and a slightly larger civilian con- 
sumption as well. Feed prices are considerably higher and a reduction in 
our large reserve stocks is in prospect by the close of the feeding year. 

(e) Prospects for a 1951 wheat production in excess of domestic and export 
requirements are again favorable. It is likely that spring-wheat acreage will 
be increased; an increase in winter acreage has already taken place. The 
wheat carry-over July 1, 1951, is expected to be relatively large. 

(f) Prices of fats and oils rose 60 percent after Korea, despite a large 
output. Production will be slightly larger in 1950-51 than in the preceding 
year. Demand will continue strong. 

(g) Prices received by farmers for fruit in 1950 generally were higher than 
in 1949. Output of frozen concentrated citrus juices more than doubled 
from the previous year. Recent events have greatly strengthened the de- 
mand nak price prospects for canned and frozen vegetables and for dry 
edible beans, primarily because of increased military requirements. Potatoes 
continue in surplus supply, with no support scheduled for 1951. 

4, The farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar spent for farm food products 
rose to an estimated 51 cents in January 1951 from a level of 46 cents in June 
1950. The farmer’s share averaged 40 cents during 1935-39 and rose to a war- 
time high of 54 cents in 1945. 

5. Consumer expenditures for foods accounted for 25 percent of their disposable 
income (excluding direct personal taxes) in the fourth quarter of 1950, compared 
to 27 percent in 1949 and a prewar average of 23 percent. The higher share of 
income spent for foods in 1950 included a substantial increase over prewar in the 
quantities of foods consumed per capita, and a larger proportion of expenditures 
for prepared meals purchased in eating places. The same quantities and descrip- 
tions of foods which accounted for 23 percent of disposable income in 1935-39 
could have been purchased for 18 percent of disposable income in the fourth 
quarter of 1950. 
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6. The national bill for marketing farm food products from producers to the 
retail-store level rose from 18.2 billion dollars in 1949 to an all-time record of an 
estimated 18.6 billion in 1950. The retail value of these foods rose from 36.2 
billion to 36.8 billion dollars, and farm value of equivalent products increased 
from 18 billion to 18.2 billion dollars. 

7. Consumer preference work has been carried on in the field of children’s 
clothing and in household fabrics. These complement previous studies on con- 
sumer attitudes toward cotton and competing fibers in both women’s and men’s 
clothing. These studies ascertain the nature and intensity of, and the reasons 
for, the preferences of household consumers for cotton goods, ‘and the methods 
by ‘which they are marketed. 

8. Preliminary analysis of a study of the market potential for protein materials 
for industrial use made by a commercial agency under contract indicates that 
vegetable protein materials may become increasingly important in several indus- 
trial uses. Research plans in some of the regional laboratories have been influ- 
enced by these findings. 

9. Findings under a number of regional marketing projects, carried on in 
cooperation with a number of the State experiment stations, have yielded valuable 
information on marketing methods and problems. For example, a study of inter- 
market price relationships for milk in the northeastern region analyzes the 
expected effects upon prices and milk supply areas of seasonal changes in supply, 
changes in freight rates, and other factors. Marketing of southern eggs is made 
difficult by the large number of small producers, by lack of incentives for quality 
maintenance, and by wide seasonal variations in marketing. A recently published 
report, “Shifts in the Trade in Western Slaughter Livestock,” shows that slaughter 
of livestock in the 12 Western States has increased considerably faster than human 
population, that supply areas have moved steadily eastward, and outlines impor- 
tance of the western market. 


FARM POPULATION AND MANPOWER 


1. A new and improved definition of farm population has been introduced into 
the decennial census and is being used in current farm manpower planning. 
Around 2,000,000 persons who live on farms but are not connected with agri- 


culture will no longer be included in the farm population. 

2. The population of every major geographic division in the United States is 
expected to increase between now and 1975, according to projections recently 
made. No curtailment of farm production for local re gs tag appears in 
prospect for any major area, with largest increases indicated in the Pacific States. 

3. Current estimates have been issued on the age, sex, and employment status 
of the farm population. These estimates throw light on the farm manpower 
situation since they show a significant increase in the proportion of farm residents 
45 years of age and over and that about nine-tenths of the decline in farm popu- 
lation between April 1940 and April 1949 occurred among persons under 25 years 
of age. Farm residents employed in agriculture dropped 900,000 during this 
period, 

4. The hired farm working force in 1949 included more than 5,000,000 different 
persons, according to a recent survey. Persons principally engaged in farm-wage 
work averaged $925 wage income for the year from both farm and nonfarm work, 
including 211 days of farm work and 14 days of nonfarm work. A special study 
on migratory farm laborers shows a marked increase in their numbers from 
1945 to 1949. 

5. Analysis of current data on farm employment, farm labor supply, and farm 
wage rate levels during the year formed the basis for various reports on the 
agricultural manpower situation. In 1949, the annual average agricultural 
employment of about 8,000,000 included 2,400,000 men aged 18 to 38 years, 
1,000,000 of whom were estimated to be single. A reduction of one-half million 
in this number would reduce the proportion of men of military age among farm 
workers to what it was in the last year of World War II. 

6. Analyses of urban and rural levels of living show that the farm population 
has made relative gains in use of electricity, and in percent of births which take 
place in hospitals but it had relative losses in telephones and available physicians 
and dentists. 

7. Utilization of health services: Studies in cooperation with land-grant colleges 
in Mississippi and New York show differences between counties in each State in 
the use of health services as influenced by such factors as income, occupation, 
distance from trading centers, age, sex, and education. 
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8. Social security for farm people: A special study shows that 650,000 hired 
farm workers are now coming under the old-age and survivors insurance program 
as provided for in the new amendment to the Social Security Act, that the average 
eash wage of the year-round workers covered is $100 a month, and that the pay- 
roll tax for such a worker will costa farmer about $18 a year. 


WHEAT PROBLEMS OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Mr. Horan. We have a wheat economy out in the Pacific North- 
west, and when we try to apply Federal or National formulas—when 
we try to use Federal farm laws it just doesn’t fit it out in the Pacific 
Northwest wheat economy. And while we haven’t tried to keep our 
problem secret out there, we are just not getting any place in solving 
it. As a consequence our mills are running about 40 percent, some 
of them. For our livestock we have to depend upon millings as part 
of their feed sources, and they are diminishing. We have even con- 
sidered the possibility of shipping corn in from the Midwest. I want 
to know what you are doing about it, and if what you are doing will 
solve our problem, why I would be glad to hear about it. 

Mr. We tts. Well, Mr. Horan, let me divide that into two parts. 
First, what are we doing? We are endeavoring for the Pacific North- 
west—and I would say for the other areas of the United States—to 
supply the best possible factual basis for understanding farm prob- 
lems. As for the Pacific Northwest I would be very glad to talk to 

ou sometime about some of the things we are specifically doing. 
We have in cooperation with the wheat growers and their organiza- 
tions tried during the last several years to develop a much better 
statistical base relating to Pacific Northwest wheat—which I think 
offers one of the most difficult and one of the most persistent and 
continuing surplus problems in the United States. We have tried as a 
result of various recommendations that come to us to start some work 
under title I of the Research and Marketing Act on problems dealing 
with conserving your wheatlands in the Pacific Northwest. So we 
are trying to get as good a factual basis as we can. 

Now, what are we doing to solve them? The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics is not a planning or policy agency. The planning 
and policy decisions I honestly think should be made other places. 
I have tried to make the Bureau of Agricultural Economics a service 
agency to work with the appropriate planning and policy groups. 

I don’t know whether that answers your question or not, but it is 
as far as I can go at the present time. 

Mr. Anperson. You will recall that several years ago we-discussed 
the proposed study of the spread between the producer and the con- 
sumer. Just how far have such studies progressed? 

Mr. Wettus. Well, Mr. Anderson, we have as a regular activity of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics endeavored to measure the 
over-all spread between farm prices and retail food prices for a number 
of years and have, I think, developed a standardardized and rather 
widely accepted statistical series on that. However, to answer the 
kind of question you are most directly interested in in detail requires 
more than United States average data. An effort has been made to 
attack this problem under the Research and Marketing Act through 
“costs and margins” and “market improvement” studies. We have 
developed a great deal of detailed information as to the things which 
enter into these marketing costs and spreads. Now, costs, and you 
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are interested in how to reduce those costs. Again, I think to reduce 
them is partly a policy problem. In any event, it’s a slow and difficult 


Crop AND Livestock EstImMaTsEs 


Mr. Wuirren. Coming to “Crop and livestock estimates” at the 
bottom of page 49, how do you handle the crop and livestock estimates 
and what value if any is there to them? 

Mr. Weuts. Well, I would like to make a short statement and ask 
Mr. Newell, who is the assistant chief in charge, to add to it. 

Mr. Chairman, we feel that the situation with which we are now 
faced is going to increase the demand on our crops and livestock esti- 
mating system, and it is also going to place additional stress on the 
question as to how good our estimates are. I am sure all of you under- 
stand we proceed through crop correspondents and sample information 
and not through censuses; we do not have the funds to do that. 

(The following statement indicates the type of work performed 
under the item “Crop and livestock estimates,” and examples of out- 
standing services performed: ) 

Under this sporreerer the Bureau prepares and issues the official crop and 
livestock reports. The 41 field offices of the crop-reporting service are called 
upon to prepare more than 10,000 State reports a year which are combined into 
about 500 national or regional releases. These reports furnish current, National, 
and State information on acreage, yield, production, stocks, and prices received by 
farmers for more than 150 farm products. In addition to the regular program 
of reports, the Bureau also provides special statistical services or prepares special 
estimates needed in connection with the official programs or emergency actions. 
Some the outstanding services of the past year are cited in the following 
examples: 

1. An extensive wheat variety survey was made in all States early in the fiscal 
year, covering the wheat crop of 1949. This is a survey that is repeated at 5- 
year intervals in cooperation with the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering to determine the shifts occurring in planting of wheat 
varieties. Results are much in demand and widely used in encouraging the 
growing of varieties which have demonstrated their superiority under varying 
conditions. 

2. Similar surveys of barley varieties, to assist in varietal improvement work, 
were made in four major producing States: Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and California. Interest centered particularly on how widely some of 
the newly developed varieties were being planted and the extent to which malting 
t were grown. 

. The program on production and stocks of seeds was expanded to cover more 
crops, particularly legumes, winter cover crops, and native . Need for 
the information was brought about by the growing demand for seeds in Soil 
Conservation Service work throughout the country and in foreign countries. 
Information’ has been published for the first time on certain fescue, vetch, bent 
grass, rye grass seeds, and similar items of growing interest. 

4. Information has been assembled on farm storage and off-farm storage 
capacity, which has been greatly needed in conneetion with the proper handling 
and storage of grain crops, particularly in emergency situations. In particular, 
studies have been made to devise a method of estimating farm-grain storage 
capacity. 

5. The utilization of the pecan crop was shown for the first time in a report 
issued the past year covering the 1948 crop in the 10 principal producing States. 
The estimates of the quantity shelled, the quantity marketed in shell, and the 

uantity consumed in the growers’ households were prepared for each State. 
hese estimates were rexremely useful to pecan growers in the Southeastern 
States in connection with the 1949 pecan marketing agreement. 

6. Work was completed and material published on the usual time of bloom 
and harvest of a gm The need for this information has been frequently urged 
as a desirable guide in the marketing of apples, similar to earlier reports issued on 
cherries and peaches. The report indicates the principal areas of apple production 
in each State and data are presented for 19 different apple varieties. 
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7. Further progress was made in the coordination and timing of monthly esti- 
mates of livestock slaughter and meat production. The time required for proc- 
essing data on federally inspected slaughter was reduced and noninspected 
slaughter data were also expedited. These moves resulted in speeding up the 
report about a week. 

8. Enumeration of prices of beef cattle has been further developed in 12 major 
States and the enumerative results used to improve the method of estimating 
monthly average prices received by farmers for beef cattle. Selected samples 
of commission firms, auction rings, packers, and other buyers have been canvassed 
each month to draw off data on the market prices of beef cattle by classes. These 
data are then combined into weighted-average prices to represent all cattle in the 
respective States. 

. Separate estimates of the prices received for milk for fresh market and for 
milk used primarily for manufacture are currently prepared in 29 States. Price 
data are obtained on milk used for cheese, for butter and creamery byproducts, 
and for canning and other uses. These are combined into an average price of all 
milk for manufacture, which is used in calculating a parity equivalent for manu- 
facturing milk. 

10. During this past fiscal year a thoroughgoing review of the parity index was 
completed to incorporate an allowance for cash wages paid for hired farm labor 
and to shift the base period for the index of prices received in accordance with 
the parity legislation included in the Agricultural Act of 1948 and 1949. Parity 
prices for some 165 agricultural commodities were recomputed in accordance 
with this legislation and published in January and July. 

The program for the current fiscal year provides for the aeceleration of the 
quarterly reports on prices paid and improvement in the price-collecting program 
in 12 State offices covering 17 States. This expanded program, for which addi- 
tional funds were provided in the 1950 Appropriation Act, will supply more com- 
plete and accurate information than has heretofore been available concerning 
prices farmers receive for commodities they sell and prices they pay for the goods 
and services they buy. 

11. Illustrative of the contribution made in providing information to the public 
on important developments affecting farm products, there is furnished the com- 
mittee a Calendar of Release Dates for reports issued in 1950 covering crops, live- 
stock and livestock products, and prices. This compilation indicates the con- 
tinuous and systematic schedule which must be met in performance of this service. 


DiIsTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wuirren. How many full-time people do you contemplate for 
this work next year? 

Miss Cuiark. Five hundred and ninety-one full-time people, and 
six hundred and forty-two all told, including the part-time. 

Mr. Wuirren. Where are those people located? How many in 
Washington and how many in the field? 

Miss Crark. In Washington there are 206 and in the field 436. 

Mr. Waurrten. Do you have those in a few large offices at various 
places, or do you have small offices scattered around? 

Mr. Weuxs. No, Mr. Chairman, our crop-estimates system oper- 
ates chiefly through 41 field offices, usually 1 to a State. However 
in New England six States are handled in Boston; Delaware and 
Maryland are together; and one office at Salt Lake serves Utah and 
Nevada. Our field operations are decentralized. Material comes 
from the State statistical offices to the Crop Reporting Board in 
Washington where it is put together to make national and regional 
estimates. 


PREPARATION OF Crop REportTs 


Mr. Wuirren. Now describe briefly for us how you go about 
airiving at these things. I ask this so that we may have in the 
record the basis on which you arrive at your conclusions so that 
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thereby the public and others can judge as to their fairness and 
accuracy. 

Mr. Weis. Mr. Newell? 

Mr. Newe u. Mr. Whitten, our service, as you know, is a cooper- 
ative reporting service. The core of our service is built around a half 
million volunteer repoter farmers and others who report to us once a 
month on the condition of crops in their locality, the acreage and so 
on, whatever may be asked at any particular time. These reporters 
send their report to the State office for the State in which they are 
located—that is the reporters in your State will report to the Missis- 
sippi State office where the material is tabulated, summarized, and 
analyzed and submitted to the Crop Reporting Board in Washing- 
ton. The Crop Reporting Board is set up under a national law and 
consists of a group of specialists including a specified number of field 
statisticians who have had an opportunity to actually observe crop 
conditions in the field during the period. They meet and again go 
over the various State reports behind locked doors—as you probably 
know, the law requires us to operate in secrecy—where the reports 
are again analyzed and the information from the 41 offices throughout 
the country brought together and put out as the national crop report 
that you see. This system is guarded carefully, because the infor- 
mation is of very great importance to the country as a whole; Congress 
provided that these precautions be taken in order to assure the public 
that everybody will receive the information at the same time and 
have equal opportunity to use it. 

That very briefly is the general system we follow in preparing the 
reports. 

r. WuirteNn. During wartime are you ever called on to get up 
special reports over and above the ones you normally take in? 

Mr. News .v. Yes, Mr. Whitten, we are called on for a tremendous 
amount of additional information from all agencies. Now in partic- 
ular the pressure is building up similar to the way it did during the 
past war. We are beginning to get requests for much additional 
information and special survey information. One of the things that 
we have been particularly pressured on is detailed information by 
small producing areas in a large number of cases because of a particular 
condition that might exist in that area. This always puts an addi- 
tional strain on our organization. Sometimes we can meet it and 
sometimes we can’t. But the demand is already building up. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are your reporters paid anything for sending this 
information in? 

Mr. Newest. No, sir; they are absolutely voluntary. That has 
been the history of this organization for 88 years of continuous opera- 
tion. The reporters are public-spirited people who report voluntarily. 
The only compensation you might say they get is a monthly copy of 
the Agricultural Situation. 

Mr. Wuirtrten. If you are called upon by other folks for additional 
information the only extra expense that you have is the preparation 
of the questionnaire and the tabulation—I mean it is an administra- 
tive job, provided your people have sufficient time in which to do the 
work; is that right? 

Mr. Newe ... That’s right. It is an additional expense of course 
because if you will notice from the record here the work schedule is 
pretty well filled up. But we do have to prepare additional ques- 
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tionnaires, mail them out, get. them back, and tabulate them and put 
out the report. Frequently, too, the mail system is not adequate and 
in such cases has to be supplemented by travel, telephone, or tele- 
graph. Uusually the technical job on these special things is more 
difficult and more time consuming than those that are regularly 
scheduled. 

Mr. Wuirten. I realize it is more practical, but as long as you folks 
can do it it isn’t necessarily an extra expenditure? 

Mr. Newe tt. As long as they can do it. 

Mr. Wuirten. Do any of these agencies make any offer to meet the 
cost of any of this extra work? 

Mr. Neweu.. Yes, sir; they do in a number of cases. We have 
made special country estimates for the crop insurance, for example. 
That is quite a heavy additional load, and the crop-insurance people 
have realized that our organization can do the job more economically 
and have paid us for it. We are frequently called on for additional 
information between regular crop-reporting periods, particularly when 
crop conditions are changing rapidly. The feeling is that we should 
make a special survey. Unfortunately we haven’t been able to do 
that in very many cases. There are cases where an agency particu- 
larly interested in some interim report has put up the funds necessary 
to cover the travel cost, temporary clerical hire, and things of that 
sort required to get the work done. We are continually pressured 
for that sort of work. 

Mr. Wuairrten. Will the war situation cut out the necessity for some 
of the things you have already been doing or will it add still further 
demands for your crops and livestock work? 

Mr. Newetu. Mr. Whitten, frankly I can’t see any way except 
that it will add to the burden. We have been through the war 
period just recently, and that was certainly the record that we had 
then. And I don’t see that there is any major report that we are 
making that we can safely cut out at this time. The fact of the matter 
is the pressure is just the other way around. 

Mr. Wuirren. I readily see some of the things that you have 
pointed out; and, of course, that is the reason the questions were 
asked. On the other hand, we have this problem in connection with 
the other expenditures under Research and Marketing Act. And, if 
you eliminate some of those studies that should not be made during 
an abnormal period, you can always find a commodity committee and 
others that have other places to spend the money. ‘The problem is to 
determine how much money to make available for the needed work and 
eliminate the rest. 

Mr. We ts. Partly it is a question of how much flexibility you allow 
us within the estimates to tackle some of the problems which have to 
be considered. 

Mr. Horan. I remember Mr. Wells responding very well to a 
question put to him by Mr. Dirksen when he was chairman of the 
subcommittee. If this committee were to cut not only your appro- 
priations but other ones, where would you, if given the leeway, place 
the emphasis of elimination? 

Mr. Weuts. Well, I have to say very frankly I would do it in the 
research field, Mr. Horan. I am a research man myself and I hate 
to say that. But I do feel that as to the basic statistical materials— 
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I think they are just absolutely essential. And, if we don’t do it, 
then somebody is going to, I think at a greater cost. 

Mr..Horan. There is no question about that, and I am not being 
facetious at all about this. I don’t know how about other States, 
but im the State of Washington our State and local taxes are enormous 
and are rising farther because we are a growing State. We have lots 
to build and things to go along with, like additional irrigation projects, 
the basis work which your department has done, and we are getting 
to the place where the place where the patience of the taxpayer is 
going to be a factor in our political thinking. And, of course, that 
puts an additional burden on those of us who have to try to balance 
this thing. So, I just wondered where-we might expect to apply any 
cuts that might be forthcoming. " 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Funps HanpLeD From RMA Anp Oruer Sources 


Mr. Wuirren. I would like to insert at this point in the record pages 
53, 54, 55, and 56, which show other funds that are handled through 
your Bureau from the Research and Marketing Act and from other 
‘sources. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Statement of obligations under allotments, working funds, and trust funds 





Estimated | Estimated 
Item ree Ee obligations, | obligations, 





Research and Marketing Act of 1946 (title II), Department of 
Agriculture (Bureau of Agricultural Economics): Marketing 
research and service $1, 313, 334 

Flood control, Department of Agriculture (Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics): Research on economic aspects of flood con- 
trol 21, 132 

Administr: tive expenses, sec. 392, Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, Department of Agriculture (Bureau of Agricul- 
turel Economics): For statistical services in connection with 
whert acreage allotments and marketing quotas 40, 261 

Working fund, Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
(general account): 

Advaneed from— 
Department of Agriculture: 

Studying family expenditures in selected counties 
in Montana (Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
BGR TID, cca cinnresundbitinuce<ous done 

Participating in a wheat veriety survey in wheat- 

roducing States (Bureau of Plant Industry, 
ils, and Agricultural Engineering) __._____-_-- 

Furnishing cost-of-production data for various 
crops insured by the Federal Crop Insurance 
Cor ation (Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
CERRO. RR TSE a ae ek ney. Bp 


Total, Department of Agriculture 


Bureau of the Census: 

Check:ng and correcting the information for lists 
of large farms furnished by the Bureau of the 
Census. . 

Collecting basic data on prices received by farmers 
for specified crops and livestock products, and 
inventory values of specified livestock for use 
in connection with the 1950 census 











Total, Bureau of the Census 





Bureau of Labor Statistics: Preparing the agricultural 
segment of the interindustry study. 
Federal Security Agency: For conducting a consumer 





Total, general working fund 
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Statement of obligations under allotments, working funds, and trust funds—Con. 





Estimated Estimated 
obligations, | obligations, 


Vs 


Obligations, 


~ 





ww 


Working fund, Agriculture, general (Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics): 
Advanced from— 
Department of Defense, Department of the Army: 
Training Japanese agricultural leaders 
Training German nationals in soleditarel eco- 


To cover the cost of providing data in connection 
with a comprehensive survey of the Arkansas- 
White-Red River Basin 

Department of State: Training German leaders in the 
field of agriculture under the reorientation program _- 
Department of the Interior: Development of an evalu- 
ation of the agricultural nog wb gs | feasibility of the 
Weber Basin reclamation oe tah 
National Security Resources B ‘than 
parel wool survey 


Total, working fund, Agriculture, general 


’ ww ST WS 








Working fund, Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, advanced from Commodity Credit Corporation 
(trust account): 

sar agg of prtee and supply data on legume and grass 








Miscellaneous contributed funds, Department of Agriculture 
(Bureau of Agricultural Economics): 
Deposited by 
Fruit tedostry: Cooperative research with various 
contributors on marketing of fruits and fruit prod- 
ucts : 
Iowa State College: Coo rative work on research 
and statistical methodology ---_- ‘ 
National Bureau of Reomenic Research: " Coopera- 
tive study of agricultural financing _- ‘ 
University of Michigan: Cooperative work with the 
University of Michigan, to develop improved 
methods of gathering statistical i 
University of Virginia: Cooperative work with the 
University of Virginia om factors associated with 
cotton yield variability 





Total, miscellaneous contributed funds 


Expenses, international development, Executive Office of the 
President (allotment to Agriculture) (Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies): Participation in the program of cooperation 
Bw the American Republics 
— of defense production, Executive Office of the Presi- 

ent (allotment to Agriculture) (Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics): For conryine out the provisions of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 

Foreign assistance my, hd Office of the President (allot- 
ment to Agriculture ureau of Agricultural Economics): 
For carrying out he aeetaiote of sec. 112 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1948 4 3, 500 

Expenses, Economic Cooperation Administration, Executive 

ffice of the President (allotment to Agriculture) (Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics): For expenses incident to the 
foreign trainee program 5, 100 


Total, obligations under allotments, working funds, and 
trust funds. 





oe he ss 








1, 640, 774 $1, 171, 0 











! Allotment as of Dec. 31, 1950. 
MARKETING RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Mr. Wauirren. Briefly, what are you doing under the $1,225,000? 
Who selected those projects and how do you handle them? The esti- 
mate for 1952 of $1,144,500. 

Mr. We tus. Those projects, Mr. Chairman, are under title II of 
the Research and Marketing Act. The projects are selected primarily 

79808—51—pt. 1—_—12 
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on the basis of the recommendation of the commodity advisory com- 
mittees working with the Administrator of the Research and Market- 
ing Act, the Agricultural Research Administrator. 

r. Waitten. How much of that $1,144,500 will be used to carry 
forward projects that have already started and how much for new 
projects? 

Mr. We ts. It’s my understanding that there are no completely 
new fields of work. 

Is that correct? 

Miss CuarK. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirten. Have you given any consideration as to whether you 
should curtail any of these research projects until the situation becomes 
more normal? 

Mr. We ts. Mr. Trelogan, who is here from Dr. Cardon’s office, 
can answer that. The research and advisory committees are being 
asked each of these projects and whether the work should be continued. 

Mr. Wurrten. We need to carry on whatever is absolutely essential, 
but on whatever isn’t we need to save the money. That is really what 
we are up against, and there is a whole lot of difference in telling a man, 
“We have got so much money to spend,” rather than just saying, 
“What do you have to have?” 

Mr. We tts. I think the answer is the committees are being asked, 
“Ts this worth while?” 

Mr. Trelogan? 

Mr. Trevoaan. First, I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, we have 
never approached anybody and said we have so much money to spend; 
we have asked them what the problems are. 

Mr. Waurrren. I wouldn’t argue that you and Dr. Cardon let 
anyone know the amounts. I am merely trying to point out that we 
have not only to find out whether the money is spent for the best 
project but whether it is spent on the absolutely essential project. 

Mr. TreLtocan. We will approach it from two different phases. 
One is through the agency themselves and one through the committees. 
We are asking each agency to examine each project, and we are 
checking those examinations. And Dr. Cardon will be willing to 
report at greater length tomorrow. We will go back to the committee 
and tell them what the general ideas are and ask them what their 
ideas are as to the importance of this. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is very good. I am sorry it had to come up in 
reverse order here, but we were very anxious to have Mr. Wells appear 
first. So, we appreciate your filling in here. And, of course, when 
we get Dr. Cardon, we will have the general discussion. 

Mr. Wetts. This material is included in his estimates in the 
budget for title II, Research and Marketing Act. 

But let me point out one or two of the problems. When the 
Research and Marketing Act was under consideration we took some 
of our regular funds and made a study of cotton consumer preferences 
for certain clothing items which was well received by the cotton trade 
and farm people. And there was a feeling that we should try to 
repeat part of that study every 5 years. That fifth year comes up 
this fall. So one of the problems that we have got to consider is as to 
whether and in what way we should continue consumer preference 
work. 
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Another project we have is in the field of costs and margins. We 
have recently lost to defense agencies either five or six or our pro- 
fessional people that were doing costs and margins research. Shall we 
try to replace those people or consolidate and revise our costs and 
margins work? 

Those are the two extremes of the type of thing we are going to 
have to consider. 

Mr. Wuirren. Nobody wants the job we have here. But it is our 
job and we appreciate all the help you can give us to determine what 
is fair, taking into consideration the prime importance of agriculture 
at this time and also the national situation. 

We thank you very much, Mr. Wells. That will be all. 


Tuespay, Fesruary 13, 1951. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 
RESEARCH AND MARKETING ACT 


WITNESSES 


DR. P. V. CARDON, RESEARCH ADMINISTRATOR 

DR. B. T. SHAW, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

DR. O. W. HERRMANN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 

F. H. SPENCER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 

DR. H. C. TRELOGAN, IN CHARGE, TITLE II, RESEARCH AND 
MARKETING ACT 

C. A. LOGAN, SUPERINTENDENT, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
CENTER | 

E. L. STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND FISCAL OFFICER, AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 

RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 
Savings under sec. 1214 


Obligations incurred. 18, 716, 417 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics” —552, 208 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration” —204, 347 
“Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, 
experiment stations, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion’’ —4, 984, 636 
“Salaries and expenses, experiment stations, Agricultural 
Research Administration” — 24, 200 
“Salaries and ex , human nutrition and home eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Research Administration” —837, 528 
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Funds available for obligation—Continued 





1950 actnal 


1951 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS—Continued 


Comparative transfer to—Continued 
“Salaries animal industry, Agricultural Re- 


“Salaries and expenses, agricultural and industrial chem- 
istry, Agrieultural Research Administration” 

“Salaries and expenses, plant industry, soils, — agricul- 
a engineering, Agricultural Research’ Administra- 

on’ 

“Salaries and expenses, entomology and plant quaran- 
tine, Agricultural Research Administration” 
“Salaries and expenses, Forest Service” 

‘Salaries and expenses, Soi] Conservation Service”. _... — 

“Salaries and expenses, Marketing Services 

“Salaries and expenses, Farm Credit Administration, 
Department of Agriculture 

“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture” 

“Salaries and ex — Office of the Solicitor, Depart- 
ment of Agricultu 

“Salaries and expenses, Office of Information, Department 
of Agriculture” 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed. 
Comparative transfer to— 
Be and expenses, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
“salaries and expenses, animal industry, Agricultural 
Research Administration”’ _- 
a and ok , plant industry, soils, and agricul- 
g, Agriculcural Research Administra- 
Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 





5, 912, 596 





31,952 


—86 
+1, 203 


—4, 133 





26, 530 








5, 939, 126 











Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
. Basic data and information on sapien, movements, and 


Expansion of outlets for farm 
. Measurement and analysis of marketing services, costs, and 


margins - 
. Improvement in the grading, handling, packaging, trans 
portation, storing, and merchandising 
. Evaluation and improvement of marketing facilities, 
methods, policies, and organization and pricing practices. 
. Overall administratio ion 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
‘ peo bon data and information on supplies, movements, and 


4 FN aman of — for farm products_-_...............-- 4 
Measurement and analysis of marketing services, costs, and 


¢ : 

. Improvement in the grading, handling, packaging, trans- 
portation, storing, and merchandising ____. 

. Evaluation and improvement of marketing facilities, meth- 
ods, policies, and organization and pricing practices 


$694, 646 
1, 250, 197 
646, 431 


1, 620, 690 


1, 565, 672 
134, 960 


$578, 400 
1,057, 300 


696, 400- 
1, 470, 300 


1, 531, 600 
166, 000 





5, 912, 596 





1,023 
3, 219 


799 
20, 180 
1, 309 





Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 


26, 530 














5, 939, 126 


5, 932, 000 | 


5, 500, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Personal service obligations: 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 
Total personal service obligations 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
Travel: 


s= 


$674 
53 
685 


51 
673 


$617 
46 
618 





869, 662 
139, 105 
10, 564 
4, 387 

8, 000 


$2, 886, 197 
128, 446 


$2, 682, 571 
119, 592 

10, 626 

5, 700 

5, 000 





3, 031, 718 


2, 823, 489 





3, 007, 788 


3, 028, 213 


2, 823, 489 


Advisory committees 
Agency personnel 
Transportation of things. 

Communication services 


ing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lan 


22, 000 22, 000 
338, 310 310, 310 
6, 480 

24, 070 
28, 150 
88, 500 

2, 027, 907 
60, 565 


SREES 


aSsB 








Communication services. ___, 
Printing and reproduction 
Equipment 

Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 





26, 530 
5, 989, 126 

















Mr. Warrren. Dr. Cardon, we are very glad to have you with us 


today. Before proceeding with your general statement I would like 
to insert pages 1, 2, and 3 of the justifications in the record. 


(The statements referred to follow:) 


RESEARCH AND Marxketine Act or 1946 (Trrie II) 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


Appropriations made pursuant to title II of the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946 provide for expansion of marketing research, service, and education 
activities in which the Department of Agriculture, the State Agricultural experi- 
ment stations, the tive State agricultural extension services, the State 
departments of agriculture and bureaus of markets, and other public and private 
agencies are cooperating in solving problems relating to the distribution and 
marketing of agricultural products. gich funds are allotted directly to agencies 
of the department for specified projects, or to State agencies on a matching-fund 
basis for carrying on projects under cooperative agreements, and are used under 
contract or cooperative agreement with public or private agencies, institutions, 
organizations, or individuals. 

In accordance with title III of the act, the Secretary has established a national 
advisory committee of 11 members, 6 of who represent producers or their organi- 
zations, to consult with the Secretary and other approprisie officials of the 
Department concerning research and service work authorized by the act, and to 
assist in obtaining the cooperation of producers, farm organizations, industry 
groups, and Federal and State agencies. This title also provides for the estab- 
lishment, by the Secretary, of appropriate committees including representatives of 
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producers, industry, government, and science, to assist in effectuating specific 
research and service programs. Committees have been established under this 
authority to advise the Department on the principal agricultural commodities and 
in functional or cross-commodity areas such as cold storage, foreign trade, and 
transportation. 

This appropriation is administered by the Agricultural Research Administrator. 


Appropriated funds: 
Estimated, 1951 $5, 932, 000 
Budget estimate, 1952 
Appropriation act, 1951 * y 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 — 68, 000 


SUMMARY OF DECREASES, 1952 


Net decrease in the program of one research, service and 
educationai work carried out under title II of the Research and 
Marketing Act 

Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain procurement costs previously 
paid from this appropriation 


Project statement 





| 





1951 (esti- 1952. (esti- 
Project mated) GSA aa- mated) 
justment 





1. Basic data and information on supplies, 
movements, and prices 

2. Expansion of outlets for farm products. 

3. Measurement and analysis of market- 
ing services, costs, and margins_._.-._- 

4. Improvement in the grading, handling, 
packaging, transportation, storing, 
and merchandising 

5. Evaluation and improvement of mar- 
keting facilities, methods, policies, 
and organization and pricing practices. 

6. Over-all administration 

Unobligated balance 


Total available 


Transferred in 1951 act to related appro- 
priations of bureaus and agencies for 
activities under title I of the Research 
and Marketing Act (includes unobli- 
gated balances) +13,000,000 

Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 


Total appropriation or estimate 





























GENERAL STATEMENT 


a ok Warren. We will be glad to have your general statement, Drs 
ardon. 

Dr. Carpon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

Since we last met with this committee a year ago, we have partici- 
pated in meetings of all of the twenty-odd commodity and functional 
advisory committees set up under the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946. A half dozen of them this fall have met for a second time, others 
are scheduled for early dates. We have met quarterly with the 
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Agricultural Research Policy Committee. Last June we had a joint 
meeting of the Policy Committee and the chairmen of all advisory 
committees. In addition, we have worked with reviewing representa- 
tives of your committee and with the study group appointed by the 
—— subcommittee of the House Committee on Agriculture to review 
the Federal agricultural research program. We have prepared, at the 
request of that subcommittee, an exhaustive review of our research, 
constituting a mimeographed document of 3,200 pages. 

These activities, coupled with considerable internal self-analysis and 
another full year’s experience of administering the agricultural research 
program, bring into focus at this critical time six topics which I propose 
to discuss under the following headings: 

. Adjustment to emergency requirements 

. Clarification of major objectives of the research program 

. Improvement of advisory committee relations 

. Strengthening of relations with State agencies and with other 
Federal departments ¢ 

. Extension of the use of contracting authority 

. More effective telling of the results of research and service work. 


1. ADJUSTMENT TO EMERGENCY REQUIREMENTS 


Adjustment of our activities to meet the requirements of the emer- 
gency situation is a first order of business. 

I participated in some adjustments that were necessary during 
World War I. I participated on a much wider base during World 
War II. Last August, sensing the prospect of a need for an other 
adjustment, I directed our bureaus to review their activities in the 
last war, consider plans for force alinement again to perform similar 
and additional activities, and to prepare to utilize to the best possible 
advantage the competency of men whose experience in those critical 
years might make them particularly useful in another emergency. 

Subsequently, to some extent in September but more fully in De- 
cember, the probable need for adjustment was discussed with the 
Agricultural Research Policy Committee. It has been discussed also 
with those advisory committees that have met in recent months. 
We shall continue to seek committee advice and guidance with respect 
to adjustments. 

Most of the advisory committees will be meeting between now and 
April. At these meetings we shall he prepared to discuss our programs 
in detail and seek advice on the more specific adjustments that appear 
then to be advisable. 

Before holding the series of advisory committee meetings for next 
fiscal year, we are planning to call a joint meeting of the Agricultural 
Research Policy Committee and the chairmen of all advisory com- 
mittees. At this meeting we expect that the Policy Committee and 
the committee chairmen will appraise the earlier work of advisory 
committees in the light of current and prospective emergency re- 
quirements. 

Recently, I took two further steps: (1) Appointment of an experi- 
enced special assistant to spearhead and expedite our activities in 
relation to defense programs—that person I might note was Mr. 
Rohwer, whose sudden death last evening has thus left us all in a 
rather difficult situation. 
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Mr. Wuirrten. We all regret very much his untimely passing. I 
know his work has been invaluable. 

Dr. Carpon. His experience during the last war made him highly 
qualified for similar activities during the present time. That is the 
reason why I brought him into my office. It is going to handicap us 
greatly to find someone who can do that work. 

Mr. AnperseEn. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that it was a 
shock to me this morning to note.in the press the passing of Mr. 
Rohwer. I am sure we all regret that happening. 

Dr. Carpon. The second step which I have taken is the appoint- 
ment of a program and policy board, composed of my top staff (bureau 
chiefs and assistant administrators) to meet frequently in special 
sessions to review our research program and recommend adjustments 
and staff assignments. 

In making program adjustments, we shall have to curtail, suspend, 
or discontinue work of less urgent character. In doing so, we shall 
strive to preserve the soundest possible organization of forces and keep 
it alert and mobile. We shall try also to make available from the 
= as well as the finished work as much useful information as 

ible. 

“ the basis of what was required of research personnel in World 
War II, I expect that we shall have to concentrate on extraordinary 
measures to protect agricultural production against disease and insect 
hazards; protection of stored food and feed against infestation; full 

articipation in educational and action pro: to insure early and 
ben use of available research information; development of such addi- 
tional techniques, products, and processes as may be indicated; and 
rovide direct assistance to military, health and other agencies in 
urthering national security. 

In extreme circumstances—circumstances beyond the home-front 
experience of World War Il—we would have to respond quickly to 
ae een resulting from sabotage or types of warfare not 
yet loosed. 

We should be and we believe we shall be ready to rise to presently 
visualized need. But to rise, even if ready, will require flexibility in 
the use of funds and manpower, consistent with the job to be done. 

We have great competency in many fields of science—technical 
training enriched by years of experience and ever-increasing knowl- 
edge. We urge that under whatever limitations we may have to work, 
we be permitted to retain, mobilize, and fully utilize the competency 
of our forces where that competency can contribute most to national 
security. 

Since the foregoing statement was prepared, I have received from 
the Office of Experiment Stations a summary of communications 
from 33 State agricultural experiment stations reflecting current 
thinking on research program adjustments in relation to the national 
emergency. From this summary I obtain confirmation of the belief 
I have entertained since the beginning of the ys ag wd situation: 
The State agricultural experiment stations, like the Federal research 
bureaus and agencies, are gen plans and making preparations 
to adjust research programs, involving the use of personnel and 
facilities, in order to be as effective as possible in supporting national 
security. 
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2. CLARIFICATION OF MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF THE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


One of our principal activities of the past year has aimed at over- 
coming the difficulty encountered by this committee, by the Policy 
Committee, and by the study group in considering the diversity and 
multiplicity of research projects in the aiaines of clear and concise 
summaries setting forth broad program objectives. This difficulty, 
not yet fully resolved, has entailed the expenditure of much energy 
both inside and outside the Department. 

Accordingly, at one of its earliest meetings, the Agricultural Re- 
search Policy Committee recommended that the Department estab- 
lish an inventory of all its research projects financed by Federal and 
State Governments and asked that agricultural research financed 
with private funds be included insofar as the information is available. 
The Policy Committee also recommended that this running inventory 
be currently analyzed and the work so classified that it would be 
easier to grasp the major agricultural problems on which research 
was being performed and the extent of such work. 

These recommendations have been carried out as rapidly as pos- 
sible. We have consolidated the information on our total program, 
and I would like to present at this time an analysis that blen s the 
related work of the Department without reference to the individual 
agencies doing the work or to the particular sources of supporting 
funds. This analysis is possible as a result of the centralized project 
system and is aimed at helping.us and all other groups concerned 
with the agricultural research program. 

I hasten to emphasize that this information is preliminary and 
subject to change and refinement as the analysis progresses. We are 
reviewing it with our commodity and functional committees so that 
they may better see the total program and be better equipped to 
advise us of their problems and aid us in making the over-all program 
serve the greatest public need. 

e analysis is also expected to serve as guide in exploring every 
possibility of keeping research properly aligned with changing condi- 
tions and needs of educational, regulatory, service, and action pro- 
grams. Thus we feel there is a very significant and important job 
to be done in this general area of clarifying our basic program 
objectives and expending more of our time and energy in the solution 
of major problems rather than in undue administrative discussions 
concerning the details of individual projects, which in themselves 
represent only small fragments of the whole. 


EXPLANATION OF CHARTS 


Mr. Chairman, at this point I respectfully request consideration 
of a suggestion on procedure. 

On the assumption that the committee may wish to insert in the 
record one or more of the charts I am about to present, I have taken 
pains to prepare a descriptive statement which is designed to promote 
understanding of the charts. 


My suggestion is that I be permitted to proceed with this prepared 
description without interruption. I should then be prepared to 
present to the committee photostat copies of the charts, supplemented 
with a financial summary keyed to the major segments of the charts. 
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Thereupon, of course, I should welcome such discussion as the com- 

mittee may desire. 

Hi WuirtEen. We will be glad to have you proceed as you like, 
tor. 

Dr. Carvon. Turning now to the charts before you, I call attention 
to figure 1. This large cube represents the money being invested in 
agricultural research in the Department during the current fiscal year 
(1951). It does not include Federal-grant funds made available to 
the States for research, but it does include the relatively small amounts 
of research money allotted to the department from outside sources. 

The cube represents the situation as of this fiscal year. It reflects 
what our program is—not necessarily as it might have been had we 
been building a program in the light of sere understanding. It is 
the resultant of what has gone before. It is therefore, a portrayal of 
what has been; it is the basis for considering what better balance 
might be attainable. 

Each of the principal layers of the cube and each subdivision of each 
layer is drawn in proportion to its share of the total dollars being spent 
for research. If we first examine the left face of the cube in figure 1, 
we get an idea of the seven major fields of research under way. Five 
of these fields—soils, plant production, animal production, and the 
economic and engineering aspects of the farm and home—are essen- 
tially concerned with farm production. One field is concerned with 
research on marketing, and the remaining field is concerned with 
utilization of agricultural products. 

On the right-hand face of the cube, the principal kinds of research 
within each broad field are indicated. Starting at the bottom with 
soils, we find the work divided into three segments of nearly equal 
proportions. The first of these—research on soils management and 
improvement—is basic to a permanent agriculture, whether the farms 
are located in humid, dry-land, or irrigated areas. The second seg- 
ment covers soil surveys, which classify soils according to similarities 
and differences, thus laying the foundation for developing sound sys- 
tems of management. The third segment of soils research is the im- 
portant one concerned with soil and water conservation and erosion 
control under all conditions of soil and climate. 

The next broad field, research on plant production, is similarly 
divided into three large segments, dealing, respectively, with field 
my on horticultural crops, and with both private and public forests 
and ranges. The wide diversity of crops of commercial importance, 
produced under conditions varying from arctic to tropic and from 
humid to semiarid, probably explains why the plant production seg- 
ment of the cube represents the largest single field in the Department’s 
research program. 

The work on dairy cattle, as shown on the right-hand face of figure 
1, receives greatest attention in the Department’s current program of 
animal pestucsion research. This is followed in descending order b 


work on poultry, beef cattle, sheep, and swine. The work on dual- 
purpose cattle, horses and mules, and fur-bearing animals is all 
grouped in the part of this panel labeled “Other.” 

Economics and engineering, two of the smaller but nonetheless 
important fields of research, are shown in another, single layer of the 
cube in figure 1. The economic problems of production facing every 
farmer in the task of organizing and operating a stable farming enter- 
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prise are of perplexing magnitude. Research in this field tests the 
many alternatives available to the farmer in new varieties, techniques, 
and practices to answer the simple question: Will it pay? But 
economic farm production is only part of the story. It is paralleled 
by research on the economic problems of the household—on budgeting 
= buying for the home, on levels of consumption, and on standards 
of living. 

The field covered by engineering research, as shown on the right- 
hand face of figure 1, has been interpreted broadly to include both 
its farm and its home aspects. This research falls into three general 
categories: (1) Farm machinery and household equipment, (2) farm 
structures, including housing, and (3) farm and home electrification 
A fourth engineering field, that concerned with the mechanica ! 
processing of farm products, is included in research on marketing 
and utilization. 

Marketing research, particularly since passage of the Research 
and Marketing Act in 1946, has Lostnes an increasingly significant 
part of the Department's research program. It is shown as one of 
the more prominent fields in figure 1. ‘ It is broken down into five 
categories of work, listed in descending order of money input as (1) 
the preparation and handling of farm products, (2) improvement of 
the marketing system, (3) expanding outlets for farm products, (4) 
marketing channels, methods, and costs and margins, and (5) basic 
data and information. 

Utilization research of the Department, the field shown at the 
top of figure 1, is concerned with crop, animals, and forest products. 
This work includes the finding of new uses for products yet to be 
marketed, as well as expanding and improving the utilization of many 
products already a familiar part of the marketing scene. 

Each of the five broad fields that make up the production research 
of the Department may be examined in greater detail by means of the 
exploded diagrams used in figure 2. The broad layer of plant pro- 
duction, for example, consists primarily of research on production, 
breeding, disease, and quality investigations, distributed in varying 
degree among the principal horticultural and field crops and over 
forests and ranges. A part of the research program for each of these 
three broad groups of plants is the work on combating insect pests, 
one of the major tat to production. Figure 3 is similar to figure 
2, but pertains to the fields of marketing and utilization. 

The chief value of these charts lies in ne us to visualize the 
broad lines of current research activity without becoming lost in the 
mass of administrative detail encountered in consideration of indi- 
vidual projects. In the belief that they may be helpful to others in- 
terested in our research program, we are using these charts as orienta- 
tion for members of advisory committees. 

This analysis has one very significant shortcoming. The neat 
compartments into which the research work of the Department has 
been segregated are far from watertight—in fact, they are permeated 
in all Testiiones by many types of interrelationships. Kesearch on 
human food and nutrition, Yor example, benefits from research in 
animal feeding and nutrition. This in turn is concerned with the 
feeds and forages on which research is undertaken as a part of crop 
production, which rests back on research in soils. It is difficult to 
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indicate these interrelationships graphically, but those who administer 
research must be aware of them to maintain a cohesive and well- 
coordinated program. , 

As indicated earlier, this analysis shows research relationships pre- 
vaili roe the current fiscal year. It is one in a series of pictures 
needed to aid in measuring progress as our program of agricultural 
research is shaped to meet changing needs. 

As earlier, I am prepared now to present to the com- 
mittee photostat copies of these charts, Oo ate ae with as 
of the cial data upon the basis of whi hi dthsnies ommend, 
These data and key segments of the charts are essentially in the order 
which I have referred to them. i 

Mr. Chairman, if it were your desire to insert these in the record I 
recognize that charts 2 3 might not reproduce well.. We have 
_ new negatives made and I suggest the new negatives be utilized 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have them inserted in the record 
as you suggest. I think they will be very helpful, and we will leave 
it to you to make such substitutions as _— ‘appropriate. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I would like to say, Chairman, that these 
charts are very interesting. 

Mr. Wuirten. They certainly give us a graphic picture of the 
broad field of agricultural research. When we realize that each title 
has its many parts it makes us realize how far reaching the work is. 

(The charts referred to follow:) 
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Mr. Horan. ay! I ask a question here? 
Mr. Wuirren. Certainly. 


RESEARCH ON INSECTICIDES 


Mr. Horan. On figure 2 I note that you have listed here research 
on insects? | 

Dr. Carpon. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Of course that involves the development of new 
insecticides and sprays, all of which are manufactured by companies 
who in turn either contribute to or have their own research labora- 
tories? 

Dr. Carpon. Yes. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER AGENCIES ON TOXICOLOGICAL WORK 


Mr. Horan. Which brings in the whole field of public relations in 
the United States on insecticides to combat pests. It brings into 
the picture the net effect of what Mr. Delaney’s Select Committee 
on the Use of Chemicals in Foodstuffs might be doing now in attempt- 
ing to appraise the use and regulation in foodstuffs; what is the 
relationship between the development of new insecticides, those who 
discover and develop new synthetics and new insecticides and the 
problems that are involved in public relations of marketing farm 
crops or farm products where it is necessary to use that sort of thing? 

There is a relationship there that is quite vital to us, and I will 
give you the question and you can pose your answer. On the basis 
of the fact that the subcommittee last year inaugurated the transfer 
of $50,000 to the Public Health Service in order to assist in solving 
the problem which might vitally concerr the marketing of certain 
crops where the public may be improperly advised where those 
foodstuffs were adulterated. 

I had in my office the other day, and I want you to know this, 
Dr. Simmons of the Savannah Public Health Laboratory and we got 
into a discussion of what could be done. 

I asked Dr. Simmons if he had eaten oysters in July, and he said he 
had, but the public thinks that only in months containing an “r’’ can 
you eat oysters, and as a result of, that misinformation a great deal 
of harm has been done to oyster farmers. 

There is a relationship here that I think is very vital because we 
have not yet found the budgetary answer to the needed work in de- 
termining toxicity, one of the things that caused this committee to 
inaugurate the program last year. 

Dr. Carpvon. We are quite aware of the interrelationship to which 
you refer and of the importance of that interrelationship. 

We have attempted, and I think with considerable success, first to 
keep in closer liaison and working relations with Food and Drug, and 
Public Health insofar as governmental agencies are concerned; and 
also from the industrial standpoint with the representatives of industr 
in the agricultural chemical field. I myself have met with these dif- 
ferent groups, and we were just developing a very close relation 
through Mr. Rohwer which we are hoping to continue, because we 
recognize that in the use of insecticides, on many crops, or for any 
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purpose, whether it is a fungicide or an herbicide, there are possible 
resultant effects that must be kept in mind from the standpoint not 
only of other vegetation which may be affected, and other insects 
which may be affected, but also the broad public-health relations 
which run all the way through. 

So if I get your question clearly, what we are attempting to do is, 
(a) recognize the interrelationship, (5) see its importarice, and (c) take 
such steps as we can to keep in lin ine with the various interests in the 
broad problem. 

Mr. Horan. The reason for asking that question, is one of juris- 
diction, which agency of Government should properly have charge of 
the responsibility for that research. 

Dr. Carpvon. Of course, my feeling, so far as agriculture is con- 
cerned, is that we should have the work on agriculture. I cannot, 
however, overlook these interrelationships that we have to have with 
other agencies, which brings in the need for close working relations, 
because the same inadoticlite with the same chemicals may be of im- 
portance to them. I think joint action should be expected to meet 
those problems. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you, Dr. Cardon. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MARKETING AND UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


Dr. Carpon. I might add, Mr. Chairman, with respect to this 
chart, that one of the things which has interested me in looking at it, 
first, is from the standpoint of the interest that we all have had in 
recent years in the development of marketing and utilization work. 


We have no adequate basis at the moment on which to measure 
advances in the field of marketing and utilization, since there have 
been changes in accounting methods. There have been also a number 
of changes in the sétsivad baitiegsoul, so it is difficult for us to bring 
out a comparative basis. As a trial measurement of progress in these 
fields we did look at the man-years of employment from 1937 to 
1949. We find as a result of that comparison a relative leveling off 
of the work in production; and an increase subsequent to 1938 in the 
field of utilization, 1938 being the year in which the regional labora- 
tories were established. There was, also, a comparative upswing in 
marketing subsequent to 1946, beginning i in 1947, resulting from the 
passage of the Research and Marketing Act. That is not an adequate 
basis for comparison. We are trying to find a way in which we can 
see the relationship in these broad fields of activity. 

It does appear that there has been an increase in marketing; on 
the basis of our estimates, marketing in 1946 was about $1,160,000; 
in 1951 it appears to be $5,591,000. On the basis of these figures, it 
appears that the percentage of marketing research in the Department, 
relative to the total research program, has increased from about 4.7 
in 1946 to 12.4 in 1951. 

The total amount of money represented by the block is approxi- 
mately $45,000,000, which represents about 3.5 percent of the total 
appropriation to the Department in fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Horan. That, of course, does not include payments to States? 
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RESEARCH WORK BY STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Dr. Carvon. This does not include them. 

On examination of the work in the States by a similar classification, 
it appears that they and we have about the same amount of work in 
soils. They are doing somewhat less in the field of engineering; we 
are about equally divided in the field of crop production; the States 
are doing about two-thirds of the work in animal industry. We are 
about equally divided in the field of insects, agricultural economy, and 
human nutrition, whereas the Department is carrying the major 
amount of work in the field of utilization. 

Going back to my prepared statement, I would like to proceed to 
— 3 of the prepared statement, improvement of advisory committee 
relations. 


8. IMPROVEMENT OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE RELATIONS 


One of the questions raised by the chairmen of the advisory com- 
mittees is how best to discover and fill gaps in the research program 
that are not now covered by advisory committees. 

The Agricultural Research Policy Committee consists of the fol- 
lowing members at the present time: 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH PoLicy COMMITTEE 


Dr. John D. Black, professor of agricultural economics, Harvard University, 
205 Littauer Center, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Mr. A. A. Brock, director, department of agriculture, State of California, State 
Office Building No. 1, Sacramento 14, Calif. 

Dr. Robert R. Coker, vice president, Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 

Dr. John H. Davis, executive secretary, National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
r. C. G. King, scientific director, The Nutrition Foundation, Inc., Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. 

Mr. Albert K. Mitchell, Albert, N. Mex. 

Mr. Herschel D. Newsom, Master, the National Grange, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Mr. James G. Patton, president, National Farmers Union, 1555 Sherman Street, 
Denver 5, Colo. 

Mr. Harry J. Reed, dean and director, School of Agriculture, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Mrs. Raymond Sayre, president, the Associated Women of The American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Ackworth, Iowa. 

a Dean Stanley, president, Stanley Fruit Co., 626 Security Building, Phoenix, 

riz. 

Executive secretary: Dr. Barnard Joy, Agricultural Research Administration, 

United States Department of Agriculture. 


The policy committee at a recent meeting Feseeeet that additional 
advisory committees be organized. Some of these would be needed 
for areas of work not now covered by committees, and others would 
be needed on a broad functional basis to handle problems that cross 
commodity lines. In 1950 we had two temporary committees, one 
on merchandising, the other on nutrition. 

Another means of improving committee consideration has to do 
with bringing our research workers into closer contact with the com- 
mittees. Research workers themselves should play a dominant role 
in originating new ideas. It is an administrative responsibility con- 
stantly to encourage imagination and originality in research work. 
Many problems are not apparent to the businessman or the farmer 
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until they are upon him. On the other hand the scientist, because of 
his training and experience, is much more likely to anticipate trouble 
and, frequently, have the answer ready when it is needed—and I might 
insert parenthetically “not always.” We aim to bring closer together, 
in the developmental stages, the research workers and the advisory 
committees whose members are engaged in day-to-day operations 
from the farmer to the consumer. These two groups—the research 
ee and the advisory committees—will thus complement each 
other. 

A means of strengthening this relationship would be to have the 
committees meet more often and longer than the present plan pro- 
vides. The study group included in their report the following state- 
ment: “If these committees are to be as effective as the Congress and 
the Department hope, then they should meet at least twice a year.” 
A few of the committees are scheduled to meet twice during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Available funds, however, will not support fully the 
recommendation of the study group concerning semiannual meetings 
for all committees. 

Still another way to insure continuing interest on the part of the 
committees in our work is to keep them informed on the extent to 
which their recommendations are carried out. Your committee will 
be interested in knowing that to date the committees have made a 
total of 750 recommendations for work under the Research and 
Marketing Act and that 521, or 69 percent of these recommendations 
have been undertaken in some form or to some degree. Ninety 
percent of all the Research and Marketing Act projects now in opera- 
tion are in conformity with committee recommendations. The other 
10 percent fall within provisions of the act, but are within fields not 
covered by any organized committees. 

It is advisable here to stress the difference between a committee 
recommendation, which is frequently a brief generalized statement, 
and a budget estimate which must be specific in terms of money 
requirements. Before a recommendation can be put into effect, it 
must be converted into a budget estimate, and the required funds 
must be found. 

The only means of fulfilling committee recommendations for new or 
extended work, without increased funds, is to curtail, modify, or 
terminate “going” research work. In many instances this has been 
done but not always in proportion to the scope of the recommendation. 

To aid us and the committees in reviewing new problems and active 
work, we are endeavoring to develop for Department-wide application 
a formalized set of criteria that would provide a systematic means of 
appraising research problems. Because of the many and varied 
problems involved, development of such criteria is not an easy assign- 
ment, but we are making progress. We are being helped materially 
by consultation with industrial-research laboratories, for example, 
with the laboratories of Standard Oil, of General Electric, du Pont, 
Bell Telephone, and others. And, Mr. Chairman, for information 
of the committee, if you should like, but I would suggest not for the 
record, I have available copies of the correspondence from these 
various companies which have been very helpful to us. 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be glad to have them, and will follow your 
suggestion that they be left out of the record. 
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Dr. Carpvon. Some very recent observations concerning advisory 
committees may be of interest at this time. 

When these committees were created, under provision of the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946, circumstances confronting Ameri- 
can agriculture were quite different from those of today. At that 
time, also, the committees were making recommendations designed 
to fall within the provisions of the Research and Marketing Act, 
a the prospect of an expanding budget as authorized by that 
act. Subsequently, the committees were invited to consider the entire 

rogram of research and service work in the Department—not in the 
ight of an expanding budget but a budget that was leveling off, includ- 
ing less than a third of the authorized amounts under the Research 
and Marketing Act. Currently the committees are obliged to face 
with us an emergency situation which calls for program shifts and 
adjustments, involving possible curtailment or actual discontinuance 
of some activities. Thus they are reappraising the program, including 
their own earlier recommendations, and advising us as to how we may 
best meet current requirements. 

It has been most heartening to note how earnestly the committees 
with which I have met in recent months have gone about the stern 
task of reappraisal. Their increasing understanding of the whole job 
we are trying to do, the improved working relationships which they 
and we enjoy, and the sincerity of interest on the part of all of us in 
doing everything possible to meet most effectively the circumstances 
we now face—all of these things have been conductive to the high 
degree of helpfulness resulting from committee deliberations. 

Fen glad to state that we are learning more all the time of how 
best to work with the committees. I believe, also, that they are 
becoming increasingly aware of our growing appreciation of their 
advice and guidance. Indeed, I derive much satisfaction from a belief 
that we are developing a plane of mutual confidence which augurs 
extremely well for the future of our joint activities. 

If, Mr. Chairman, your committee were interested in reviewing the 
available reports of the advisory committees that have met in recent 
months, they could be supplied. In reviewing them, myself, I have 
been impressed by the fact that, as the magnitude of the emergency 
has become more apparent the recommendations of the committees 
have become more specific by way of adjustment to need. The 
committees that met early last fall, for example, made more generalized 
recommendations; whereas, those which met within the last few weeks 
made more specific recommendations. This disposition on the part 
of the committees is likely to become still more pronounced as the 
demands of the emergency become clearer. It is for this reason that 
we hope to keep in close touch with the committees as necessary 
adjustments come into sharper focus. 


4. STRENGTHENING OF RELATIONS WITH STATE AGENCIES AND WITH 
OTHER FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS 


One of the areas of concern expressed by the advisory committee 
chairmen and the policy committee has been the need for further 
coordination of effort between the Department and the State experi- 
ment stations, so that their combined effort can make its maximum 
contribution to the total agricultural research program. Progress 
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has been and is being made in this general area. We are meeting, 
discussing, and jointly planning work on regional problems at bot 

the technical and the administrative levels. This has been acceler- 
ated through the special provisions of section 9c of the Research and 
Marketing Act. As a part of this cooperation joint surveys of work 
in various commodity and functional fields under way in the Depart- 
ment and in the State experiment stations have been initiated. These 
surveys will serve as guides to research workers in the respective fields. 

With respect to the work of other Federal agencies, it is recognized 
that several such agencies are carrying on research programs that 
have a direct bearing on making the most effective use of agricultural 
products. The National Institutes of Health, in their work on the 
use of foods and medicines, the Department of Defense, with respect 
to the preparation, storage, distribution, and use of food and fiber for 
the military, the State Department, with respect to its studies on 
foreign demand and the supply of agricultural products for export 
and import, are mentioned simply to indicate some of the areas of 
mutual interest. 

Through the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific Research 
and Development and through other liaison arrangements, we seek 
every possible effort to make our research more useful to these agen- 
cies and to utilize for the benefit of agriculture results which other 
Federal agencies are obtaining. I feel, however, that this is an area 
where closer coordination is necessary, and we shall do all we can to 
promote it so that we and other agencies may secure the greatest 
value from available facilities and resources. 


5. EXTENSION OF THE USE OF CONTRACTING AUTHORITY 


The study group, the Advisory Committee chairmen, and the 
Policy Committee on several occasions have urged us to use the 
special contracting authority under the Research and Marketing Act 
to the fullest extent. During the 1950 fiscal year we found it advan- 
tageous to use contracts with outside institutions to a greater extent 
than had originally been planned. As a result $1,292,767, or 11.75 
percent of the appropriation, was used for research contracts instead 
of $1,143,990 (10.4 percent), the amount originally allotted, decreasin 
allocation for work by departmental agencies accordingly. For fisca 
year 1951 the appropriation act requires that not less than $1,225,000 
shall be available for contracts. e expect that this amount will be 
exceeded. : 

From our 3 years of experience with the use of this special authority, 
we are convinced that it affords the Department an effective means 
of furthering important segments of our program. The study group 
recommended that we make an inventory of all contracting facilities 
available throughout the country for our work. We have recently 
been conferring with the Defense Agency, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the National Institutes of Health and are drawing from 
information available in their files concerning the facilities for research 
available for contracting. This has been helpful, and we are planning 
to extend our inquiries to other areas. 

We have recently reviewed the policies and procedures governing 
our contract work in the Department for the past 3 years and have 
revised them to enable us to negotiate, execute, and follow up on 
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contract work more expeditiously and effectively. We have not solved 
all our administrative problems, but we are ing progress. We are 
anxious to take advantage of every means of strengthening our research 
and service work by contract. 


6. MORE EFFECTIVE TELLING OF THE RESULTS OF RESEARCH AND 
SERVICE WORK 


Research per se is without value unless the findings are made known 
to those who can apply. them. An area of paramount importance in 
our program, therefore, has to do with informing the public of the 
results of our research and other work. Concern about the effective- 
ness of our present information program, particularly with respect 
to the processing‘and distribution channels, has been expressed during 
the past year by the Advisory Committee chairmen, the Policy Com- 
mittee, and the study group. We are planning in March to review 
with the Policy Committee the total program through which research 
results flow to the public. We hope for helpful suggestions and recom- 
mendations from the thorough self-analysis we are making in prepara- 
tion for this meeting, and particularly from the meeting itself. We 
may find it necessary to intensify our information work. 

e of the recommendations made by the study group was that a 
monthly —— giving results of our work in popular language be 
issued. Plans have been made for such a publication, and we are now 
trying to determine ways and means of financing it. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my formal statement; 

Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Cardon, I have been a member of this com- 


mittee for several years and it is heartening to me, and I feel to the 
members of the committee, to see the full comprehension which you 
have of your job. 
The Congress cues the Research and —— Act with the 
dr roble 


hope that it wo esult in giving attention to ms that were 
recognized in the business world and in the field by the farmers. 
Our problem on this committee, as I saw it, was that we would con- 
sider the regular research of the Department, and many times it was 
work that had been going on for many years. 

Dr. Carpon. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. In addition, we had, through the Research and 
Marketing Act, extra money, and each bureau and agency put out all 
the effort they could to get this extra money in spite of the determined 
effort of the Administrator of the Research and Marketing Act to 
hold them down. 

But what we have tried to see is a means of getting all the research 
of the Department geared up to meet the needs of agriculture and 
those engaging in it after full consultation between those that had the 
problems and you folks who are helping to solve them. 

I believe that the report that you have given us today is the closest 
thing I have to a solution. 
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CoNSOLIDATION OF RMA Huwne, (Sec. 10 (a) AND (B)) With Recuiar. 
UNDS 


Another thing we did last year in our efforts to meet this problem 
was to consolidate these funds. We indicated at that time that it 
was not wise to turn the money back to the bureaus to handle as they 
saw fit, but instead we should make certain that an advisory committee 
would not only pass on that part of the money coming from research 
and marketing but also review the rest of the activities. 

I wonder if you as the Administrator have as much leeway as per- 
haps you should have. I wonder if at this time we should not give 
some consideration to giving you a 10- or 15-percent leeway for trans- 
fers between bureaus as the needs might indicate. 

I think you have been doing a splendid job. We want to strengthen 
your hands in coordinating this work and I do not want your hands 
tied. What I am saying would not apply to title IT funds. 

Dr. Carpvon. Mr. Chairman, we interpreted the action of your 
committee with respect to the consolidation of funds in section 10 with 
regular and special research funds, as being a trial run, so to speak, 
and we have tried earnestly to observe the distribution of the money 
made available under section 10 in relationship to the other work. 

I think the Office of Budget and Finance has supplied a document 
to this committee which reflects the record that has been kept of 
that money. 

As to the flexibility and the possibility of need for flexibility in 
order to make adjustments, I think in the face of present circum- 
stances, Mr. Chairman, we should be given flexibility, as much as is 
consistent with good administration, because we do not know exactly 
what is ahead of us. 

I would assure you we would exercise the best judgment we possibly 
could bring to bear in making the funds most useful at the point where 
competency and need of the occasion might direct. I think it is 
requinisalie that a lack of flexibility would handicap us in carrying 
out the work. 

Mr. Wuirtrten. Certainly it is the desire of the committee to handle 
this thing so that you can have some flexibility and meet problems as 
they develop. Actually, that is what we have always striven for— 
trying to find some means of cutting down.on that which was showing 
little importance and turning to that which was most important. 
Having stressed that in the committee, most of us, I think, will seek 
ways and means of trying to give you some degree of latitude. When 
I say ‘‘degree,” I think that would be ample because in the preparation 
of the budget you have your chance to present your ideas. Havi 
had that opportunity, if we give you some degree of latitude now, 
think that that aad suffice. I do not want to pin you down on the 


record now, but the committee will be glad to have your suggestions 
as to how best to handle it. 
Dr. Carpon. Yes. 
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Titte II Funp 


Mr. Wuitrten. In view of your experience with title I funds, have 
you reached the point where you believe that similar action would be 
a 20) rege with regard to title I] funds, or are there any changes that 
should be made for title II funds? 

Dr. Carpon. My frank and objective feeling, Mr. Chairman, is 
that it would be advisable for some period of time still to retain title 
II as a basis for marketing activities. 

I would be particularly desirous of seeing that, pending whatever 
developments may flow from emergency requirements, plus possible 
organizational changes. 


METHOD OF LETTING CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wuirtren. You mentioned the letting of contracts, and so 
forth. Now, are the contracts let by you, or are they let by the in- 
dividual bureaus? 

Dr. Carpon. May I ask Dr. Herrmann to respond to that question? 

Dr. HerrRMANN. Our procedure is to work out contract suggestions 
in advance with the bureaus. These, of course, are in line with the 
suggestions from the advisory committees, as to the fields in which 
they believe the work is desirable. That, of course, passes on into 
the budget and up to the Appropriations Committee; and we make 
that as a general recommendation in our hearings before this com- 
mittee. 

In direct answer to your question, our Office retains the authority 
and we are the contract officer. We sign the contract. The bureaus 
themselves do the negotiations; they do the work with the contract- 
ing agency and they do the supervision work, but the over-all re- 
sponsibility for contracting is still a part of our function in the Office 
of the Administrator. 

Mr. Wuittren. We will get the detailed report as to what these 
various research projects are showing from the appropriate bureaus 
as they appear before us. 

Dr. Carpvon. They will be prepared to give you that information. 
I should prefer to have it done that way if agreeable with the com- 
Inittee. 

Mr. Sticupr. Like you, Mr. Chairman, I find a lot of things dis- 
turbing me with reference to the Research and Marketing Act, but 
certainly I think all of us can say that Dr. Cardon this morning clari- 
fied many of those things in a most excellent manner. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS ON SERVICE RENDERED 


Mr. Bates. Dr. Cardon, it is so unusual for me to find anybody 
asking for less money of the Appropriations Committee that 1 am a 
little concerned about some reductions on page 2 of the justifications. 

I am curious, for instance, to know what effect those reductions 
on items 1, 2, and 4 will have on the Marketing News, if any. It is 
very valuable to my people. 

r. Carvon. I should like, if you are agreeable, to ask Dr. Trelogan 
to respond to that question. 

Dr. TRELOGAN. Item 1 on page 2 includes some market news 
work. The reduction here does not pertain to the Market News 
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service as established and carried on with the regular appropriation 
for the Marketing News. 

Our work has more to do with the research involved in its improve- 
ment, so that this reduction would not curtail any going service— 
established services. We are dealing primarily with the research rela- 
tionships under item 1. 

Mr. Bates. The news will still go out to the farmers? 

For instance, I am speaking of Evansville, Ind., which was started 
last year. 

Dr. Tretocan. That is not under this appropriation. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is research, and the men on research are seeking 
better means of obtaining the information, correlating it and getting 
it to the public. It does not have to do with the service end of it. 

Dr. Tretocan. That is right; it includes only a few experimental 
services. 

Mr. Bates. Now, take items 2 and 4. 

a TRELOGAN. I will be prepared to discuss those later, if you 
prefer. 


POSSIBILITY OF REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATION FOR MARKET OUTLETS 


Mr. Wuitren. We recognize fully the value of research, on this 
committee. At the same time, we are thoroughly conscious of the 
very bad financial situation that our country isin. We are faced with 
the necessity of curtailing expenditures wherever we can. In view of 
the changed situation, where we have agricultural shortages instead 
of anticipated surpluses, I am wondering whether we should give the 


same weight to the appropriation for market outlets as we have here- 
tofore given, for which there is set up in this budget $1,057,300 for 
the fiscal year 1952. I wonder if that is not one place where some 
review should be made in view of the present situation. 

Dr. Carpon. In connection with the reduction in title II, we are 
i cette to show what is contemplated. In this connection I would 
ike to insert a statement concerning the various phases of the program. 

The following statement indicates the adjustments which are being 
made in each of the major areas of work under this appropriation to 
meet reductions in the budget estimates for the fiscal year 1952: 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Basic data and information on supplies, movements and prices.—Essential data 
on production, stocks, and movements that have been supplied under this project 
for products important in an emergency will not be impaired. Reductions have 
been confined to research or exploratory work on methods of collecting statistics 
or providing market news of this type. New demands for additional data and 
information may arise as critical supply situations develop, and some flexibility 
may be required to meet these demands. Since these cannot be fully anticipated 
at this time, specific provision for such new or expanded services has not been 
possible. Projects such as those involving the collection of data oa broiler chick 
production and estimation of beef cattle on feed are illustrative of the type of 
information that may need to be expanded to cover additional areas in order to 
assure the best use of available feed and meat supplies. 

Expansion of outlets for farm products.—About half the total decrease in title 
II work falls within this area, because prospects for surpluses of agricultural 
products are considerably altered as compared with conditions at the time the 
projects were initiated. Many of these projects, however, are being modified 
to seek different objectives that will be consistent with the defense program. 
Funds previously devoted to projects in this area concerned with the expansion 
of food and fiber outlets will be shifted to projects in other areas directed toward 
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making the best use of available food and fiber supplies, or otherwise modified 
in line with the marketing outlook. 

The measurement and analysis of marketing services, costs and margins.—With 
rising prices of food products, increased attention is directed to marketing 
costs and the places in the marketing system where the increases are occurring. 
In addition, with possible shortages of manpower, materials, and equipment, 
emphasis is placed upon the need for marketing research and service work to 
reduce marketing costs and increase marketing efficiency. Cognizance is taken 
of these needs in the allotment of funds under this category. Some additional 
work is proposed for determining the comparative advantages of performing 
marketing functions, such as storage, at different points in the marketing system. 
Several recent developments of the atomic age point to the desirability of holding 
more stocks at decentralized points on or close to the farms, but the costs of doing 
so need to be ascertained more Clearly. 

Improvement in grading, handling, packaging, transportation, storage and mer- 
chandising.—As mobilization programs are accelerated and consumer demands 
increase, the need for conservation of food products handled and resources used 
to market them assumes greater importance. Allocations under this category, 
therefore, emphasize work designed to effect reduction of spoilage and waste in 
marketing channels and studies on the conservation of manpower, materials and 
facilities utilized in marketing operations. The discontinuance of some completed 
projects, together with curtailment of others nearing completion, results in a net 
reduction in this phase of the program, and also permits implementing certain 
projects, such as those on packaging and loading techniques, that are expected 
to make a direct contribution to the defense effort. 

Evaluation and improvement of marketing facilities, methods, policies, and organt- 
zation and pricing practices.—In view of the high proportion of the consumer’s 
dollar absorbed in retail distribution, work designed to help wholesalers and _re- 
tailers handle agricultural products more efficiently will be maintained, with 
greater attention being given to better use of facilities and equipment at hand 
rather than the acquisition and construction of new equipment and facilities. 
Further attention will be given to retail training programs to help take care of man- 
power needs, which are further aggravated by rapid turn-over of personnel in 
stores. These activities, together with closely associated studies on work simpli- 
fication and training methods, will be maintained or somewhat expanded, at the 
expense of research of a more fundamental character having promise of less im- 
mediate application in improving agricultural market operations. 


ProGrRess ON AFTOSA 


Mr. Wuirtten. There is another question that presents itself— 
where is your research with regard to aftosa? I believe it is being 
carried on in Mexico City. Where does that show up in the justi- 
fications, or is that banied by the money that we pay out in the 
control program down there? 

Dr. Carpon. I am of the opinion it is a part of the control program. 
I would like to refresh my memory. 

_ Mr. Wuirrten. I see that Mr. Roberts, the budget officer, says that 
1s true. 

Mr. Roserts. The money referred to for short-term research 
on foot and mouth disease, which is beneficial to the eradication 

——— in Mexico, is expended as a part of the eradication program 
und; the monies advanced from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and provided by reimbursement appropriations to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Horan. The proposed laboratory would come under the 
research administration? 

Dr. Carpon. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. That would be a $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 recurring 
appropriation, if and when that laboratory is established? 

r. Carpon. Yes. 
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Mr. Horan. It has not as yet been established? 

Dr. Carpon. It has not been established; no, sir. 

Mr. Bares. The witness has not told me all that I want to know 
about item No. 4. I am wondering if that would have any bearing 
on the Tobacco Grading Act? 

Dr. TrEeLoGan. It does not. 


Uss or DEPARTMENT IN THE Derenge Errort 


Mr. AnpERSEN. Dr. Cardon, to what extent do you anticipate your 
organization will be used along defense lines this coming fiscal year, 
‘and also have you any idea how much transfer of funds will be made 
from defense to your organization for research? 

Dr. Carpon. In reply to the first part of your question, I would 
like to say, in the light of our experience in World War II, we antici- 
pate being called upon to do considerable work in connection with 
national security activities. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I think that you touched upon that in your general 
report. 

Dr. Carpon. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Can you be a bit more specific as to amounts? 

Dr. Carpon. I cannot be specific at the moment, Mr. Andersen, 
as to what amounts would be involved. We are currently maki 
an appraisal of all of our work in the light of our experiences in Worl 
War II, to see to what extent we could, through adjustment of our 
finances and the realinement of our Sockaient personnel, be able 


within available funds, to make adjustments in that direction, and 
secondly, to what extent we would have to have our funds supple- 


mented in order to do the job expected of us. Whether that should 
be simply an amount to aid us, with the use of what funds we have 
available, or whether it would be an undertaking so far out beyond 
anything we are in a position to do that it would require almost 
complete support from some other source, I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. The purpose of my question lies in the fact that 
I note that you have anticipated decreases as far as appropriations 
are concerned of about $400,000. There entered my mind the ques- 
tion as to how you would be able to keep your trained staff with you 
unless it could be taken care of by a transfer of funds perhaps from 
defense. I recognize the difficulty that you have in getting good 
trained men and holding them. 

Dr. Carpon. Yes. 

Me. AnpersEN. That is the line of thought I have on this particular 
subject. 

Dr. Carpon. The reduction indicated in the amount that you have 
expressed is pertinent primarily to title II of the Research Marketing 
Act. I am concerned, as you are, with how best we might in the 
emergency utilize our trained personnel in such manner as to make 
them most effective. 

I would hope that as we are requested from security sources to 
engage in activities in support of national security, we would have, 
as I have already indicated, some flexibility in the reassignment of 
our personnel to focus upon the problems presented, and with our 
facilities and our personnel to do that kind of a job, even though we 
have to suspend or discontinue some of the work of regular character. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. Dr. Cardon, I think that we should go a little 
further down the road and insist at this time that Defense transfer 
direct to you the cost of the projects they want you to enter upon so 
that you can keep a good cohesive organization, and also when we 
get out of this war you will not have suffered from it, because both 
you and I realize that your first duty, I think, is to utilize your trained 
— where they will do the most good during the emergency. 

Towever, at the same time, I do not want to see your organization 
disrupted to the extent that it cannot do a good job after the emer- 

ency. 
: Dr. Carpon. I am fully in agreement with you, Mr. Andersen. 
I can assure you while we are anxious to do everything we can to 
help in the present emergency, we cannot lose sight of the fact that 
in the long run we should retain as nearly a basic effective organiza- 
tion as possible for the service we may render to agriculture. We 
are dealing with living materials in so many areas of our activities, 
and to lose living materials by unwise suspension, or curtailment, 
would mean that we could lose some advantages that have been 
gained only through consistent technical effort over a long period of 

ears. 
7 I should like to add one further comment, and that is that despite 
the 3,200. pages of our effort to show what we have been doing, there 
is one very important thing we could not show—it is an intangible 
thing—but in my estimation it is one of the greatest products of 
agricultural research in the last 75 years, and that is knowledge and 
competency of persons who through years have been e upon 
and meeting the requirements of problems confronted. To bad that 
competnecy would be a serious loss, and I am at the moment struggling 
to find ways and contacts and liaison relationships of such a character 
that will enable us to do our utmost in support of national security; 
to do our utmost to retain an effective organization and to retain 
our materials, because if we are unable to do that, the net loss to 
agriculture, in my estimation, would be much more than can be repre- 
sented by anything in the nature of budget figures. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ACTIVITIES IN WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Horan. Dr. Cardon, during World War II you used a lot of 
funds transferred to you from the Defense Department; is that not 
true? 

Dr. Carvon. Yes. We had funds transferred to us from a number 
of other agencies, including the defense forces. 

Mr. Horan. What can the committee do, or what do you do, to 
avoid the embarrassment of building up the Department beyond the 
safe level it should be because of the impact of transferred funds to 
meet the national emergency situation? 

Dr. Carpon. What we attempted to do in the last war, and I 
think is our present guide—where there was a job to be done and sup- 
ported by funds bs transferred to us—we sought from whatever 
area in our total organization we could find them, the persons most 
competent to make up a team in that field; for example, the insecticidal 
team that operated so successfully at Orlando, Fla., during the war. 
That was in full recognition of the fact that when those funds became 
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no longer available the different individuals so engaged would be 
returned to whatever activities at that time we were in a position to 
carry forward. We did not lose sight of the fact that it was a job set 
up for a specific purpose, for a time limit, and that we would be ex- 
pected to work on it for that time and be prepared to take care of the 
staff so set up in our work later. 

Mr. Horan. Now, when there are funds transferred and you do 
not increase then the size of any given division of the research ad- 
ministration, should not the effect of those transfers be reflected in a 
decrease in the amount of direct appropriations we are required to 
appropriate here? 

r. Carpvon. I would think, Mr. Horan, where there is a transfer 
of funds for a given activity and which, as in the case you cited, it 
should result in any curtailment or discontinuance of work elsewhere, 
there should be a reflection of that. 

It is very difficult to generalize on that because frequently there is 
need for the continuing activity as a result of the demand for work 
in that field from which these men were taken. 

Mr. Horan. You are aware, of course, of the classic example before 
this subcommittee. Our chairman 2 years ago refused Dr. Hilbert a 
laboratory where he could test fuels under certain climatic conditions. 
The money was not allowed, and we did not even have to go to 
Florida, as the chairman suggested there already existed a climate 
laboratory—all we had to do was to go to Fort Belvoir to find that 
equipment in a climate laboratory there. 

Dr. Carvon. That was a classic example. 

Mr. Horan. I suspect that we will have many of them. That is 


why I, in company with our chairman, am very happy that you are 
undertaking a very difficult projest, and that is, an inventory of the 
talents and facilities that would give us a well-balanced research 


program. 


RESEARCH RELATIONSHIPS WITH INDUSTRY 


I presume that these letters you have given us are confidential. 

Dr. Carpon. I ask merely that they not be used in the record 
because the correspondence was carried on without any such intention. 

Mr. Horan. I am very happy that they exist. However, this 
paragraph is in a letter that comes from the head of a big private 
research group and it is so much to the point that 1 ask permission 
to read it into the record: 

Periodic appraisal of research work in process is another way of saying one 
must keep books. In this research is no different from any other business. It is 
through the progress made and its dissemination among key men in management 
that affairs are maintained at full efficient and the judgment of key men is assured. 

That is just another way of saying that if we do not know what is going on 
around we cannot intelligently direct the activities of the organization. 

I know that this committee has reiterated time and time again 
where we sit in trying to pass judgment on national affairs, and to 
include in that judgment the best interests of agriculture, that there 
should be an inventory. I realize how difficult it is to have an 
inventory because you might set down what exists here in the shape 
of talent and facilities and next week it might all be changed. How- 
ever, an attempt should be made, I think, to do that and to evaluate 
who best can do this research work. 
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Dr. Carpon. We are attempting to do that but it is very difficult. 
We have to deal with many different individuals and all the peculiari- 
ties of human nature and the background of association and experi- 
ence, and yet I am confident we are gaining a prett; understand- 
ing of it, Mr. Horan, and despite the difficulties I believe that we are 
getting hold of the situation and should be in a position to do a good 
job. It is a thing that needs to be done constantly because it is 
important not only in an emergency situation, but it is important at 
all times that the right man be on the right job, and it is not a simple 
thing to accomplish. 

Mr. Horan. I was privileged to sit in last summer at a meeting of 
the Policy Committee. 

Dr. Carpon. And there were chairmen of the advisory committees 
also present. 


PROPOSED EXHIBITS ON THE DEPARTMENT’S RESEARCH 


Mr. Horan. At that time it was tentatively agreed that some effort 
might be made to have a sort of research fair out at Beltsville where 
some sort of an exhibit of various types of research would be displayed, 
if that were possible, and an accompanying placard prepared, if pos- 
sible, to show where that type of research is being done elsewhere in 
the United States by other governmental agencies, 

Private research, of course, is another matter. 

I understand that that proposal, which seemed to be pretty well 
received, has been abandoned for the time being. Was it the Korean 
War that caused the abandonment of that proposal? 

Dr. Carpon. Mr. Horan, I recall a statement to that effect made 
by you, I believe. 

Mr. Horan. I believe that Mr. Pace, of Georgia, thought that it 
would be a fine thing. 

Dr. Carvon. We have not been able to go forward with the setting 
up of a fair, which is a little different connotation than I had in mind. 

Mr. Horan. I just used that term. 

Dr. Carpon. It would be rather difficult for us to assemble at any 
iven point currently, and keep it current, a total over-all picture. 
ut this is what we ten done: This year, for the first time, as these 

advisory committees meet, they do spend 1 of the 3 days at Beltsville, 
and in addition to that we are giving them information as to where 
in the United States the work is going on and where it is being done, 
particularly under the RMA funds. I would hope to be able to pre- 
pare a guide that would make it possible for them to go and know in 
their travels what is of interest to them, and where it is done and who 
is doing it, and I think we should have it; but to compile it and get it 
out is more of a task than we have been able todo. Frankly, we were 
almost totally engaged in the preparation of the Pace committee 
report for several months, and it was a huge undertaking. We have 
not been able to conform to that full suggestion that you made, or 
which was made. 

I would think that it would be quite difficult, Mr. Horan, to set up 
at Beltsville something that could be kept current. 

Mr. Horan. That is not what I had in mind. I do not think that 
Mr. Pace had that in mind, either. We meant just a round-up of 
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the work that could be made into an exhibit to indicate where else 
similar work, or complementary work, might be going on. 

I assume this inventory, when you have compiled it, would give 
you the key to that. 

Dr. Carpvon. Oh, yes. 


POSSIBLE OVERLAPPING OF FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Horan. Now, to go from that general observation to one that 
is specific—and I have shown Dr. Shaw what I have in mind—I 
notice under project No. 72 on page 29 of this round-up a project 
under the heading ‘‘Toxicological effect of insecticides, fungicides, and 
herbicides on plants and animals.” That is being participated in by 
five bureaus—the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 2 nr 
the Bureau of Animal Industry; the Bureau of Dairy Industry; the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering; and 
the Bureau of Agriculture and Industrial Chemistry. 

The estimated expenditures under that for 1951 are about $175,000. 

In addition to that, this same heading probably could be approxi- 
mated in the Public Health Service. At least there should, and 
probably will sometime be a program in the Public Health Service 
that would approximate $100,000 to $125,000 for conducting similar 
experiments. 

Now, under the transfer that was made from this appropriation, 
Dr. Simmons of the Public Health Service did set up at the tree-fruit 
laboratory in Wenatchee, Wash., or has now set up, a small station 
to make toxicological studies. He has also gone further than that. 
He has made arrangements with the Marine Hospital in Seattle to 
take people like myself and others who have been exposed to various 
insecticides over the years and put us through a very extensive and 
complete physical examination to determine the build-up of toxic 
materials in the tissues of the body, and so forth. That is his pro- 
gram as projected. It cannot be laughed off because the Public 
Health Service does have the confidence of the people. 

Dr. Carpon. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Probably whatever Agriculture might do in this field 
would be discredited in some way because of the purported bias. 

Now, at the same time, the Food and Drug Administration is carry- 
ing studies, and they maintain their own laboratory and presumably 
they are working on toxicological levels in order to set tolerance levels 
for industry to follow in moving foodstuffs in commerce. Here is a 
= some study of coordination between departments could 

e had. 

The point that I am getting at, Doctor, is that we try to fix these 
things under which commerce must act, and we must pick out that 
Capertapeait of government in which the general public, the consuming 
public, has the most faith. 

Personally, I am happy to see these studies going along, especially 
the ones in the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural En- 
gineering. I think undoubtedly that is legal there because we do 
know that you can make your soil toxic, and toxicity has to be over- 
come. Perhaps some of the other work could be properly analyzed 
to find out if they should not be abandoned and the work and respon- 
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sibility for success turned over to some other department of govern- 
ment. 

I raise that question because I hope it is specific. I hope that I 
have made myself clear. 


FIELDS COVERED BY TOXICOLOGICAL WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Carvon. I think you have, sir. 

Well, I can say that we are attempting to keep in close cooperative 
understanding with the other agencies, as I earlier indicated. To 
what extent there may be areas in our program that would relate to 
theirs, or unnecessarily overlap, I am not at the moment prepared 
to say, but I will assure you I will take whatever steps I ean to improve 
relationships if they can be improved. We are quite aware we do 
have a responsibility in the field of insects affecting our crops. 

Mr. Horan. There is no question about that. 

Dr. Carpon. And those affecting animals and the possibility, as 
you have indicated, of effect upon the soils, which would be dis- 
advantageous. 

Mr. Horan. I do not recall the exact figures, but undoubtedly 
there is someone who can tell us about the effects on the increased 
weight of livestock when they are sprayed with DDT. The man who 
wrote the book 100 Million Guinea Figs caused enormous embarrass- 
ment and expense to American agriculture, and that type of fellow 
will grasp the fact that appears to be going around that if you spray 
an animal with DDT a portion of that insecticide and chemical is 
absorbed by the tissues of the animal. We know that it enormously 
increases the weight merely by making the animal not susceptible to 
the nervousness caused by flies and other insects; but the proper 
agency of Government ought to make those determinations, else some- 
body is going to sell books and scare everybody to death. Obviously, 
the Department of Agriculture, in my book, would be the one to make 
some of those studies, but we have to find out where the areas of 
activity properly belong and not have an overlapping. I believe that 
therein is this. 

Dr. Suaw. Our responsibility, of course, applies only to the soils, 
the plants, and the animals. e do not do anything on the toxico- 
logical effect on humans. That is done over in the National Institute 
of Health. 

But in this particular instance, of course, we are concerned with 
DDT that accumulates in the fats and in the tissues of the beef 
animals, and the DDT that accumulates in the fat and is thereby 
transferred to the milk and comes out in the butterfat. 

Likewise, we are interested in all the other insecticides. DDT, as 
you know, came to us before we had adequate information. I mean, 
people just picked it up much earlier than ordinarily would have hap- 
pened because of its tremendous effect upon insects. 

Mr. Horan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horan. How can you tell when you have gone any place in 
research and that you can abandon this project and take up that one? 

Dr. Carvon. I would like to reply off the record, if I may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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RESEARCH ACHIEVEMENTS AND DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH RESULTS 


Mr. Horan. I would like to make an observation on the record. 
Dr. Cardon made a point. I cannot quote it exactly, but it was to 
the effect that no amount of research per se would be of any account 
unless it was put to practical use. Of coures, the best sort of justifi- 
cation for the Congress is to be able to point out the achievements of 
a material nature where we can. 

Do you find in your various committees set up under the Research 
and Marketing Act that you have a better way of making known the 
facts of research? 

Dr. Carpon. I should say yes, that we have a better way poten- 
tially, but partly as a result of our own lack of experience and our 
own inadequacy, we still have much to do by way of taking full 
advantage of that potential. By way of being more specific, in the 
field of production and through the years since 1914, or thereabouts, 
we have had close liaison with the extension services to get production 
matter very well implemented and out into practice, but we have not 
had that experience, so much experience, in the field of utilization, 
which is improving, by the way. We do have increasing industrial 
relationships that are giving us some better advantage than we 
formerly had. 

We still do not have anything comparable to an extension service 
in that field. Still more so in the field of marketing; we have had 
relatively little experience, and I sense very keenly the need of having 
a better working relationship in that field. 

1 have had a number of discussions with persons whom I would 
regard as experts in the field of public relations and for all activities 
in industry. They have very kindly volunteered to be helpful to us 
in any way they can. Constantly in our committee meetings the 
need for that is being emphasized. 

I am hopeful in preparation for our next meeting with the Policy 
Committee, which is scheduled for March 19-21, we will have an 
opportunity to sit down with a dozen or more competent people in 
the field of industrial use of information to get guidance as to how 
they could better function along those lines; in other words, it will be 
comes in the nature of a temporary advisory committee in that 
field. 

We need to know more of what to release, in what form, where 
to send it, what contacts are desirable as nuclei from which the 
information might be further disseminated. I believe that there is a 
tremendous job to be done there. I do not know how we can do it 
effectively without the advice and guidance of competent people, 
because that is a professional field in itself, and whereas our whole 
background and experience has been in the conventional pattern of 
releasing information to extension. services, and they in turn handing 
it out, we have to find a different way of putting out some of this 
other information so that wholesalers, retailers, persons engaged in 
transportation and handling, and so on, will get the essence and the 
very cream and the interest out of our work without being confronted 
with stacks of conventional types of publications and information. 
They may want to come back to that, but they must be shown 
what it entails. 
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Mr. Horan. We might sum up this very interesting little discussion 
by, I suppose, outlining the fact that the circulatory system of research, 
demand, and accomplishment is the problem of society, whether it is 
commercial or whether it is a condition you find in the field, a demand 
somebody do something about it, and then a report on what has been 
done by research tomeet that problem. 

Dr. Carvon. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Horan. So I think the answer to the question I asked you 
would be, at least, part of the arrival at some place is when you put out 
a beneficial document outlining the results of research to help the 
American people. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to insert into the record at this time a 
set of tables for title II work, in connection with Dr. Cardon’s earlier 
statement. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


InpDEX oF TABLES RELATING TO OBLIGATIONS UNDER RESEARCH AND 
Marxetine Act, Tirte II 


Table I. Financial project summary. 

Table II. Commodity summary, direct work, and contracts. 

Table III. Agency summary, direct work, and contracts. 

Table IV. Functional summary. 

Table V. Summary of projects providing for State cooperation on a matching 
fund basis. 

Table VI. Commodity summary of research and service contracts. 

Table VII. Agency summary of research and service contracts. 


Note.—Amounts shown on these tables for 1952 represent the best judgment 
of the need for the amount of the budget estimate as of December 15, 1950. 
Further meetings with commodity and advisory committees are scheduled for the 
near future, and continuing analysis in the light of changing conditions is needed, 
with possible attendant changes in individual work project amounts. With respect 
to contracts, it is not feasible to begin negotiations with prospective contractors 
prior to the availability of the appropriation, and the amounts will no doubt be 
revised to omit some proposals where suitable reasonable contracts cannot be 
executed and to substitute other important contract work. 


TaBLE I.—Obligations by financial projects, fiscal years 1950 actual, 1951 and 1952 
estimated 





1951 esti- 1952 esti- 


Financial project 1950 actual mated mai 








"i _— data and information on supplies, movements and 


$694, 646 $641, 900 $578, 400 
. Expansion of outlets for farm products 1, 250, 197 1, 277. 500 1, 057, 300 
. Measurement and analysis of marketing services, costs, and 
646, 431 662, 900 696, 400 
. Improvement in the grading, handling, packaging, trans- 
portation, storing, and merchandising 1, 620, 690 1, 624, 800 1, 470, 300 
. Evaluation and improvement of marketing facilities, meth- 


ods, policies, and organization and pricinz practices 1, 565, 672 1, 558, 900 1. 531, 600 
Over-all administration 134, 960 166, 000 ' 166, 000 


Total obligations. 5, 912, 596 5, 932, 000 5, 500, 000 
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Commodity summary of obligations under title II, Research and Marketing Act 
Act allotments, fiscal years 1950 actual, 1951 and 1952 estimated 





Commodity 


Direct work (other than 
co ts) 


Contracts 





1950 
actual 





Foret products 
Fruits and vegetables. 





$3,554,921 
173, 092 
201, 192 


49, 151 
126, 398 
72, 348 
144, 975 
51, 302 
436 

74, 132 


epsensssseke 
SSSBSZSSsesE 
8 





gandskSes 
SSSSsesse 





134, 960; 166,000) 166,000 





























600, 00/5, 912, 596 5, 932, 000.5, 500, 000 
| 





TaBLE III Py) td summary of obligations under title II, Research and Marketing 


Act A 


lotments, fiscal years 1950 actual, 1951 and 1952 estimated 





Direct work (other than 


contracts) 


Contracts 


Total 





1951 
esti- 
mated 


1952 
esti- 
mated 


1951 
esti- 
mated 


1951 
esti- 
mated 


1952 
esti- 
mated 





Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. - -- 
Office of Experiment 


Nutrition and 
Home Economics- -- 
—— of Animal In- 
dustr 
Buren of Dairy In- 
dust 


Ty 
Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engi- 

neering 
Bureau of Entomol- 
a Plant Quar- 


Production and Mar- 
keting Administra- 


tion 
Farm Credit Admin- 


Extension Service 
Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations_ 
Office of Administra- 
tor, ARA 
taff offices: 
— 3 the Sec- 


$958, 462 
303, 144 


10, 126 
26, 159 
24, 818 


357, 347 


87, 188 
39, 551 
2, 326, 411 


209, 206 
569, 097 


194, 208 
103, 173 


3, 978 


28, 350 


$980, 000 
311, 000 


10, 000 
25, 000 
25, 000 


356, 000 
100, 000 
44,000 

2, 257, 000 
210, 000 
624, 000 
180, 000 
125, 000 


4, 000) 
5, 000 
26, 000 


$904, 500 
286, 000 


10, 000 
25, 000 
25, 000 
321, 000 


95, 000 
44, 000 


39, 551 


, 


2, 599, 411/2, 533, 000 


240, 828) 232, 000 
569,097) 699, 000 


202, 608; 180, 000 
103,173) 125, 000 


3, 978 4, 000 
3, 484 5, 000 
28,350) 26, 000 


$1,313,334) $1,225,000) $1,144,500 
303, 144) 311,000) 286, 000 


10,126} 10,000} 10,000 
26,159} 25,000) 25,000 
24,818} 52,000} 25,000 


357, 347) 361,000} 321,000 


87,188} 100,000) 95,000 





























5, 912, 596|5, 932, 00/5, 
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TaBLE IV.— Functional summary of obligations under title II Research and Market- 
ing Act allotments, fiscal years 1950 actual, 1951 and 1952 estimated 





1950 actual 


1951 


1952 
estimated 





I. RASIC DATA AND INFORMATION 


(a) Reports on supplies, prices, and movement of farm prod- 


services 
(c) Promoting greater use of market information through 
State educational and service agencies 


Total, financial project I 
Il. EXPANSION OF OUTLETS FOR FARM PRODUCTS 
(a) Development of foreign outlets 
(b) Explo 
(c) De ng consumer pref 
(d) Consumer education 
(e) State service s to expand market outlets 
(f) Analyses of supply, demand, and consumption 
Total, financial project IT 
Ill. MARKETING SERVICES, COSTS, AND MARGINS 
(a) Analyses of marketing services 
(6) Studies of pricing practices 
(c) Measurement of costs and margins 
Total, financial project III 


IV. IMPROVEMENT IN PREPARATION AND HANDLING OF 
FARM PRODUCTS 


(a) eas ery and improvement of grades and standards _. 
(6) Developing. improved containers and methods. of pack- 


4 
(c) Improving transportation services and equipment. acters 
(d) Economic studies of new and improved = methods 
(e) Improved storage and conditioning of farm products 
(f) Quality preservation in marketing channels 
Total, financial project IV 
Vv. EVALUATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF MARKETING SYSTEM 


(a) Improvement in physical plant 
(d) garam 3 efficiency of merchandising agricultural 


prod 
(c) Evaluation of market organization 
(d) Improving marketing methods and efficiency through 
State educational and service programs 


Total, financial project V 
Over-all administration 
Total, title IT 


$251, 614 
195, 690 
247, 342 





694, 646 





opportunities for Bas domestic markets. - 


212, 986 
214, 067 
568 


222, 

103, 061 
367, 440 
130, 075 





1, 250, 197 





115, 225 
34, 998 
496, 208 





646, 431 





471, 139 


179, 537 
117, 631 

, 519 
416, 165 
205, 699 


163, 200 
126, 100 
224, 100 

300 


366, 
183, 500 





1, 620, 690 


1, 470, 300 





269, 798 


388, 940 
383, 240 


523, 694 


260, 000 


336, 400 
307, 900 


654, 600 


244, 500. 
390, 400 


611, 000 





1, 565, 672 


1, 558, 900 


1, 531, 600 





134, 960 


166, 000 


166, 000 








5p 912, 596 





5, 982, 000 





5, 500, 000 





Taste V.—Summary of obligations under Research and Marketing Act projects 
providing for State cooperation on a matching fund basis 





Type of project 


1950 
actual 


1951 
estimated 


1952 
estimated 





Cooperative projects with State extension services 

Cooperative projects with State departments of agriculture 
and bureaus of markets 

ane projects with State agricultural experiment 
stations 


$485, 356 
585, 319 
292, 150 


$528, 000 
645, 000 
300, 000 


$478, 000 
600, 000 
275, 000 








1, 362, 825 





1, 473, 000 





1, 353, 000 
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TaBLeE VI.—Commodity summary of research and service contracts, fiscal years 1950 
actual, 1951 and 1952 estimated 





1951 esti- 1952 esti- 
1950 actual mated mated ! 





$306, 772 
34, 367 








667, 894 











1 Since it is net feasible to begin negotiations with prospective contractors prior to the availability of 
the appropriation, this summary of prospective contracts by commodity no doubt will be revised to omit 


some proposals where suitable Blt ao contracts cannot be executed and to substitute other important 
contract work. 


TaBLeE VII.—Agency summary of research and service contracts fiscal years 1950 
actual, 1951 and 1952 estimated 





1951 esti- 1952 esti- 
Agency mated 





Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Bureau of Dairy Industry 

Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
Production and Marketi em 
Farm Credit Administrat: 

Extension 

‘Office of 

















1 Since it is not feasible to begin naman with prospective contractors prior to the availability of the 
appropriation, this summary of — ve contracts by agency no doubt will be revised to omit some 
— where suitable reasonab. mtracts cannot be executed and to substitute other important contract 
work. 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 
Savings under sec. 1214 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from ‘Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, De ment of Agriculture’”’ 
‘Comparative transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Secretary of Agriculture” 


Total direct obligations 








REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 
Total obligations 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1. Administration and over-all direction of the Agricultural 
Research A: ji 
2. Supervision of maintenance, operation, and furnishing of 
facilities and services at the Agricultural Research Center. 
3. ——- of granary buildings and inventory destroyed 
vy 





Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


4. Furnishing of facilities and services at the Agricultural Re- 
search Center 1, 897, 586 


2, 660, 953 

















Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent — 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 





Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary pos 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 





Total personal service obligations 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 6, 157 


Net personal service obligations 1, 616, 313 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
vel: 

Advisory committees 

Agency personnel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services. 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


S% SS&R&28 se 
ox & 
SSSssessss s 


SEPFope 





§ 
g 





Transportation of things. - 
Communication services. - 
Rents and utility services... 
Printing and reproduction -- 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and 

Equipment 

Taxes and 


BSSIageBe 
8858 





Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 




















5 wewiywwew wv? 
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Mr. Wuirtten. Taking up now the Office of the Administrator, I 
would like to have pages 58, 59, and 60 included in the record at this 
point of the justification. We will be glad to have your general state- 

ment, Dr. Cardon. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Agricultural Research Administration was established by the Secretary 
of Agriculture on December 13, 1941. This action was confirmed by Executive 
Order No. 9069, issued February 23, 1942. The organization was continued 
without change under Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1947. It is composed of the 
following units: 

Office of Administrator (including the Agricultural Research Center). 
Office of Experiment Stations. 

Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Bureau of Dairy Industry. 

Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. 

Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

Through these agencies the Administration carries on most of the Department’s 
research in the physical and biological sciences. It operates the 12,000 acre 
Agricultural Research Center at Beltsville, Md., where numerous research projects 
of the Department’s bureaus, including some bureaus outside the Agricultural 
Research Administration, are under way. Much of the Administration’s re- 
search is conducted in cooperation with the State agricultural experiment stations 
and with other research agencies, both public and private. 

The Administration also conducts those control and regulatory programs of the 
Department which involve the enforcement of plant and animal quarantine, meat 
inspection, and the control of diseases and insect pests of animals and plants. 

he Administration is responsible for the program of Federal-grant funds made 
available to the States for the operation of agricultural experiment stations and 
for the coordination and integration of research work under way in the Department 
with that of the State agricultural experiment stations. 

A more detailed discussion of work performed is included in the statements pre- 
pared by the individual bureaus of the Administration. 


OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR, ARA 


The Office of Administrator, Agricultural Research Administration, includes 
scientific and administrative personnel engaged in planning, coordinating, and 
directing, in conjunction with Bureau chiefs, the research and regulatory programs 
of agencies within the Administration to assure effective utilization of resources 
and an integrated research program which, in the light of research conducted by 
other public agencies and private industry, is adapted to the changing needs of 
agriculture and the Nation’s requirements for food, feed, and fiber. 

Attached to the Office of Administrator, and subject to his supervision, is the 
Agricultural Research Center at Beltsville, Md., which provides facilities and 
services for many scientific investigations carried on by various agencies of the 
Department. 

he Agricultural Research Administrator has the responsibility for coordinating 
all research work of the Department (other than economic) and administers 
specific related programs such as: 
Research and Marketing Act. 

2. Federal research program on agricultural problems of Alaska. 

3. Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials. 
The staff included on November 30, 1950, 72 employees in Washington and 358 
full-time and 56 part-time employees engaged in field activities, located principally 
at Beltsville, Md., and in Alaska. 





Budget esti- 
mate, 1952 





Appropriated funds: 


pe 
Working capital fund, Agricultural Research Center 
Research on agricultural problems of Alaska 
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Office of administrator 
Appropriation Act, 1951 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 
Activities transferred in 1952 estimates to ‘Salaries and expenses, 
Office of the Secretary of Agriculture,’ for employee health services 
at the Agricultural Research Center 


Base for 1952 
Budget estimate, 1952 


Decrease (to provide a direct appropriation to the General Services 
Administration for certain procurement costs previously paid from 
this appropriation) 


Project statement 





Project 1950 
justment) 





1. Administration and over-all direction of the 
Agricultural Research Administration __-__. 

2. Supervision of maintenance, operation, and 
furnishing of facilities and services at the 
Agricultural Research Center 

3. Replacement acguaery buildings and inven- 
tory destroyed by fire 

Unobligated balance 


Total available 


Transfer in 1951 estimates from ‘‘Research and 
oe Act of 1946, Department of Agri- 
Ee OS eR Oe ee ae a Em 
Transfer in 1952 estimates to ‘‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary of Agriculture”’ 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 











Total appropriation or estimate 

















OveER-ALL STATEMENT OF FuNDsS 


Dr. Carpon. I believe it has been customary in the past for us to 
submit for the record at this time, Mr. Chairman, an over-all tabula- 
tion of appropriations by bureaus for ARA. 

Mr. Wuirtten. We will be glad to have that at this time. 

I ask it be inserted in the record at this point. 

(Information referred to follows: ) 
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Estimated available appropriations, 1951, and budget estimates, 1952 





Increase (+) or decrease (—), budget estimates 
compared with estimated available, 1951 
Estimated; Budget 
Appropriation item available, | estimates, 
1951! 1952 Nonrecur- GSA 
ring items| adjust- 
eliminated; ment 





Program 
changes 





Office of Administrator $587, 500 
Working capital fund, Agricultural 
Research Center 300, 000 
Research on strategic and critical 
agricultural materials 399, 000 
Research on agricultural problems 
of Alaska 280, 000: 











Office of Experiment Stations: 
Payments to States, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico 12, 416, 208) 12, 453, 708 
407, 500 400, 000 


Total, OES 12, 823, 708} 12, 853, 708 
Bureau of Human Nutrition 
Home Economics 1, 483, 100} 1, 482, 500 











Bureau of Animal Industry: 
Animal research 3, 528, 200) 3, 539, 400 
Animal disease control 

eradication 7, 907,300} 7, 868, 000 
Marketing agreements, hog- 
cholera virus and serum__----- 2 49, 300 49, 300 
Meat inspection 12, 799, 600} 13, 393, 300 


Total, BAI 24, 235, 100\3 24, 850, 000 
Bureau of Dairy Industry 1, 589, 500} +1, 589, 000 
Burewu of Agricultural and Indus- 

trial Chemistry 7,970,000) 7,967, 000 


Burew of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering: 

Plant, soil, and agricultural - 

engineering research 10, 695, 350 
National Aboretum y 


Total, BPISAE 10, 844, 000) 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine: 
Salaries and expenses: 
Insect investigations 4, 061,300) 3, 908, 000 
Insect and plant disease | 
control 4, 834, 500} 4, 760, 000 , 500} 500} , 000; —25,000 
Foreign plant quarantines._| 2,388, 500| 2, 667, 000) } 500} ......--.-| 7 +285, 200 





























Total, salaries and ex- 
penses 11, 284, 300; 11, 335, 000 | | | +125, 200 
Control of emergency outbreaks 
of insects and plant diseases__| 2,100,000) 2, 063, 000 

















Total, BEPQ 13, 384, 300! 13, 398, 000 | 4125, 200 


Total, Agricultural Research | 
Administration 73, 896, 208 74, 492, 208| +596, 000) \ | —155, 230)+-1, 334, 680 


Summary: | 
Rese ?rch: } 
Grants (payments to States) | 12, 416,208) 12,453,708) +37, 500 
Contracts 577, 000) , 900) |- 
30, 509, 900) 30, 208, 290) —211, 610 —49, 340) 








“4397, 680 





43, £03, 108 43, 328, 998) —174,110| —559, 950 Pie +435, 180 
30, 393, 100,?31, 163, 210] +770, 110, —23, 500] —105,890| +899, 500 


73, 896, 208,74, 492, 208, +596, 000) —583, 450) —155, 230) +1, 334, 680 














! 1951 figures include all supplemental te piste atid to date, exclude reductions pursuant to sec. 1214 
of the General Appropriation Act, 1951, and are adjusted for comparability with the appropriation struc- 
ture proposed in the 1952 budget estimates. 
? Fin-need in fiseal year 1951 by transfer from the appropriation made by sec. 12 (a) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, approved May 12, 1933. 
5 Excludes estimate of $32,700,000 to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for funds advanced in 
1950 for control and eradication of foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of animals. 
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Dr. Carvon. I think, Mr. Chairman, in my statement this morn- 
ing I covered the essential or a great many activities of the Office of 
Administrator. Our estimates this year are without change over last 
year, and I have no further general statement to make. 


FuncTIoNsS AND ORGANIZATION OF OFrFIcE oF ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Wuirten. I agree with you thoroughly that your general state- 
ment did cover this activity. However, I would like to know briefly 
how your office is set up, how many people you have here, how many 
folks you have in the field, and things of that sort. Just how is your 
office run, Doctor? 

Dr. Carvon. I can make a statement on that in general. If it 
comes down to details of actual personnel I will ask Mr. Struttmann 
to follow through. 

We have in the office besides the Administrator and Deputy Ad- 
ministrator an assistant administrator on program, and then working 
with him particularly on the natural sciences, a special assistant who 
works with the assistant for program, and we have another one work- 
ing on the marketing angle. 

e have what we call research coordinators who have multiple 
responsibilities. First, they work with the Assistant Administrator 
on programing, and project structure and project program analysis. 

They also serve as executive secretaries for the respective commodity 
and functional advisory committees. 

On the program-coordinating aspects, they are expected to consider 
proposals for research in relationship to going activities, and also with 
respect to interbureau and State-wide relationship to the proposals. 


That material having been reviewed and having been brought to 
a stage of completion finds its way into our project files, our project 
inventory. 

We have a small two-man crew working on program analysis. Out 
of their work came largely the chart material which I presented this 
morning. 


DUTIES OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES TO ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


The task of working with the advisory committees falls largely upon 
about six of our coordinators and the responsibilities with the twenty- 
odd committees are divided among those men, and their service to 
the committees consists of the formulation, with the chairman of the 
committee, the tentative agenda for the meetings. They work also 
with members of the committees in transmitting to them information 
which is pertinent to the commodity, or the function with which the 
committee is concerned in advance of the committee meeting. 

They also make arrangements for the meeting as to time and place 
in conformity with the express desires of the committee. 

In the convening of the committee the executive secretary sits 
with the chairman, who is a member of the committee and elected by 
the committee, in considering the tentative agenda, arriving at any 
suggestions, additions, revisions, or amendments to the agenda and 
when finally adopted the agenda serves as the basis for the committee 
meeting. 

The executive secretary then makes whatever arrangements are 
required for contacting, inviting into the committee any member of 
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our staff who has something to contribute to whatever points on the 
agenda their attention may be invited. 

The executive secretary keeps these persons alerted to respond to 
the interests of the committee. He keeps a record of the deliberations 
of the committee, makes particular note of the recommendations of 
the committee, calls those recommendations to my attention and to 
the attention of other staff members and then during the interim 
between meetings keeps in touch with the committee, submits them 
reports 1 progress in relationship to the work with which they are 
interested. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES OF THE ADMINISTRATOR'S STAFF 


In addition to these persons who work with the committees and on 
the coordinating program development and analysis, we have one 
man who works on a liaison assignment as between my office and other 
agencies of Government, particularly in fields where research is of 
concern. 

We have a great deal also to do from a technical standpoint with 
such agencies as FAO, OF AR, and other organizations interested in 
technical assistance outside of this country, as well as advice and 
guidance with respect to visitors and trainees and contact persons 
coming into this country under their respective governmental 
programs. 

In addition, we have the fiscal matters pertinent not only to our 
offices but to all of the bureaus in the organization, which is headed 
up under an Assistant Administrator who works with the fiscal 
operational people of the different organizations, or different agencies. 
We have, of course, supporting that budget and personnel relationships 
general over-all policy relationships. 

We have also in our offices as an Assistant Administrator, the- Chief 
of Office of Experiment Stations, who sits with us in relationship to 
general policy determinations. 

As to contact with the bureaus of the organization, we have, first, 
what I call this program board, which consists of the chiefs of the 
bureaus of ARA, ors the Assistant Administrators. In addition 
to that we have meetings once a month of what I will call my research 
council, which consists not only of the chiefs of bureaus of ARA, but 
also the responsible heads of research in forestry, BAE, PMA——— 

Dr. SHaw. And SCS. 

Dr. Carpon. And SCS; yes. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is a brief outline of the type of organization. 


PERSONNEL IN OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Wuirtten. That was very thorough. With reference to 
personnel, how many people do you have now in your whole organi- 
zation and how many do you contemplate? I presume about the 
same number for the coming year? 

Mr. SrrutrMann. It is probably best to work from the green- 
sheet material in the budget. This shows 67.9 average annual posi- 
tions in 1951 and 65.7 average annual positions in 1952. That is 
under both salaries and expenses, and the allotment from title II. 





Mr. Warrtrten. Mr. Stigler? 
Mr. Sticter. No questions. 
Mr. Bates. No questions. 


Workine Capirat Funp anp RepLaceMENT OF GRANARY BUILDING 


Mr. Wuirten. There are two or three other items of interest here. 
At the center in Beltsville, we had to replace a building which burned 
a year or two ago, and we also made a change last year in your opera- 
tion by giving you a working-capital fund. How has that worked out? 

Mr. Carpon. I think Mr. Struttmann can respond to that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. SrrutrrMann. I understand the working-capital fund is operat- 
ing very satisfactorily. It provides a much more convenient mechan- 
ism for financing reimbursement operations at the Center. Prior to 
this working-capital fund, it was necessary to bill the bureaus in 
advance at the beginning of the year for ya items that could be 
forecast. That necessitated numerous adjustments, both within 
appropriations and projects, as the year went on. The new working- 
capital fund provides that it is unnecessary to bill anything in advance. 
In other words, the amount to be billed is definite at the time the bill 
is rendered. It is a much more businesslike way of operating. 

Mr. Wuirren. Have you replaced the buildings that were destroyed 
by fire about a year ago? 

Mr. SrrutrmMann. Yes, sir. That work has been completed. | 

Mr. Wuirren. You were able to do that within the funds allotted? 

Mr. SrrurrmMann, Yes, sir. There was a small balance of $1,991 
out of the $150,000 allotted. 


Mr. Wuirren. Any questions, Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. Anperson. No questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. If there are no questions, then we will proceed to 
the next item, which is research in agricultural problems of Alaska, 

Mr. Carpon. I should like, Mr. Chairman, to have Dr. Fracker 
handle that, if he will, please. 


RESEARCH ON AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS OF ALASKA 


WITNESSES 


DR. P. V. CARDON, RESEARCH ADMINISTRATOR 

DR. S. B. FRACKER, ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 

DR. H. C. KNOBLAUCH, ASSISTANT CHIEF, OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 

E. L. STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND FISCAL OFFICER, AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 

RALPH 8S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate __.- $675, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —13, 544 








TRAE IRD cel ETT Ey tee 661, 456 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





— 


1. Research on agricultural problems of Alaska 
2. Building program 


$261, 565 
399, 891 








PI i he lo eee 661, 456 











Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent tions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


44 
39 


Nok 
Sak 





01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details ____ 


4 
Pe 


' 
‘ 
‘ 


= 8B 
9038 


ds 


s23see2ss3| 85/8 


$2 | Te88e 





Bl 


Total personal services 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


— 
eb 


eeeesesses | 22/82 $8 
8 





Net personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services. __ 
Rents and utility services __ 
Printing and reproduction. 
Other contractual services . - as 
Services performed by other agencies __-- 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 
Taxes and assessments 


_ 


oe ea 
wo 


= 

om 
my 
_ 


roae 


BRR enF yw; 


SSez2ees 


| RSS wp 
| BegSNENeE 


SB 
S8eeoF 





\8 
s\s 


Total obligations 


z 
& 














Mr. WuirteN. I would like to have page 78 of the justifications 
inserted in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Research on agricultural problems of Alaska 


Appropristion act, 1951 
Budget estimate, 1952 


Change 


Project statement 





1952 (esti- 


Project mated) 





1. Research on agvicultural problems of Alaska $261, 565 
2. Building program 399, 891 
Unobligated balance 13, 544 


Total appropriation or estimate 





75, 000 














Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Fracker, we will be glad to hear from you now. 
Dr. Fracker. This item relates to the Federal share of the agri- 
cultural research preg that is carried on jointly by the United 


States Department of Agriculture and by the University of Alaska, 
a Territorial institution. 
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The committee will recall that this work in its present form was 
established about 2 or 3 years ago on the initiative of the committee 
in order to increase the production of food and farm crops in this 
strategic territory. 

The item concerned is an item of $280,000, and no increase is 
proposed in the Federal share in this program in 1952. Some growth 
will, however, be provided for in this joint program by a proposed 
increase of $37,500 in Federal-grant funds under the Adams and 
Purnell Acts, which was authorized by the Eighty-first Congress in 
Public Law 739. 

That increase is carried under the item for the Office of Experiment 
Stations, and accordingly, will be discussed by a representative of that 
Office who will come before the committee later this afternoon or 
tomorrow. 

It was clear, the committee will recall, that Alaska during World 
War II constituted both a vulnerable point from the standpoint of the 
possibility of invasion of the United States territory from outside, and 
also, a strategic area of great value as an outpost for offensive and 
defensive military action. 


POPULATION OF ALASKA 


The new census figures, which have now been available for several 
months, indicate an increase in the permanent population of Alaska 
from 72,000 in 1939 to 126,661 in 1950, an increase of over 70 percent. 

Alaska residents are still importing a large proportion of their food 
supplies. That is true both of the local permanent civilian population 


and the military. 

Mr. ANDERSEN: Might I ask at that point, Mr. Chairman, can you 
break that population down into the whites and what we know as the 
Eskimo group? 

Mr. Fracker. There are about 25,000 Indians and Eskimos who 
constitute the native population, so that the total of the white popu- 
lation is about 101,000. 

Mr. ANpEeRSEN. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fracker. In this connection, a breakdown is also significant 
between southeast Alaska, the islands along the west coast, and the 
so-called interior or the main body of Alaska, since Alaska agriculture 
does not produce food for southeastern Alaska to any large extent. 

The increase referred to, however, was almost entirely in the second, 
third, and fourth divisions, which constitute the main body of Alaska. 

The third division, that is, the one in which Anchorage is located 
constituting the south half of the main body of Alaska, increased 
from 19,000 in 1939 to 58,000 in 1950. 

There was a similar increase in the fourth division. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I believe I will ask that pages 80 and 81 be inserted 
in the record at this point to show examples of recent progress in 
research in Alaska. I know it will be of general interest. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS IN RESEARCH 


1. Alaska soil survey progressing. During 1949 soil classification was extended 
to 29,440 additional acres in the Matanuska Valley and 7,860 acres in the Tanana 
Valley. These surveys are of the utmost importance to settlers in showing those 
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areas where agriculture will be profitable, and warning them against settling in 
sections unsuitable for crop production. 

2. Smooth bromegrass has been found so clearly superior to other forage 

ses that it is the only perennial grass being generally recommended for Alaska 
ihe It is being extensively planted for pasture, hay, and silage. 

3. Fertilizing bromegrass with nitrogen has been found to raise the protein 
content to such an extent that farmers find it more profitable to grow protein- 
rich forage, particularly when used as pasture, than to purchase grain feeds. 

4. Field trials of grain crops have already made possible the publication of 
concrete recommendations to farmers on cereal varieties, forage crop production, 
and the use of fertilizers. 

5. Edda barley and Siberian-3 oats are to be released to Alaskan farmers for 
the 1951 crop season, after successful tests in Alaska this summer and multipli- 
cation of the seed through contracts with seed growers in Montana and Idaho. 

6. Potato tests have shown that certain new crosses and standard varieties 
(Pawnee and Sequoia) gave greater yields in Alaska than the varieties commonly 
grown there in the past. It was also found that the table quality of the potatoes 
can be improved by modifying fertilizer and storage practices. 

7. The outstanding performance of northern hybrid and Spartan hybrid 

tomatoes and of Highmoor and Delcrow cucumbers under glass has led several 
growers to select them for production in the own greenhouses during the coming 
year. . 
” §. Raising cows in Alaska has been found much cheaper than shipping them 
in. Bull calves can be fed skim milk powder and at 6 months of age are worth 
more for beef than it costs to raise them. Practically all calves produced in the 
dairy sections of Alaska are accordingly now being raised, the heifers for milk 
production and the bull calves for meat. 

9. In the dairy-breeding program, the first crossbred heifer calves are now avail- 
able for trials of milk production. 

10. Feeding experiments have shown that silage is more productive (per dollar 
of cost) than hay—3,200 pounds of milk per acre of hay, 4,000 pounds per acre of 
silage. 

11. Extra light in dairy barns in the long Arctic winter tended to result in an 
increased calf crop, but did not seem to affect milk production appreciably. 

12. Losses of mink from diseases have been reduced by diet changes. When 
mink kits less than 12 weeks old are fed rations having a high salmon content, 
many die from ‘‘vellow fat’’ disease. Excluding salmon from the diet until the 
mink are older has stopped such losses. 


Mr. Warren. What is the underlyifg basis for handling this 
matter as Federal research in Alaska, as against handling it through 
the experimental station entirely? 

Mr. Fracxer. It has been anticipated since the time of the task 
force report in 1946 that this work would eventually be handled di- 
rectly through the Territorial experimental station. 

Mr. Wuirren. The present arrangement comes from the prior 
difficulty we had. For the time being, you are giving close super- 
vision to be certain it is handled in accordance with the viewpoint of 
the Department rather than to permit it to become a farming opera- 
tion for the University of Alsaka; is that it? 

Mr. Fracxer. It is being handled directly in the Administrator’s 
office now, in order to build up the station staff and the buildings into 
a substantial functioning joint program of research. 

Eventually, we presume it will be operated in the same manner as 
the State agricultural experiment stations. 


Buitpinc ProGram 


The committee will doubtless be interested in the building program. 
Under 1949 and 1950 appropriation acts, $715,000 was provided for 
building a center of operation at Palmer, and for some additional 
buildings that were needed on the experimental farms. 
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The last of these buildings are approaching completion at the present 
time. On account of increasing costs, it was necessary to make some 
modifications in the proposed program; but we were able, on the 
appropriation as it stood, to build and purchase 8 of the 11 proposed 
housing units, and all of the research laboratories and facilities that 
had been proposed, with the exception of a small laboratory office 
building at Fairbanks and a small greenhouse at Fairbanks. The 
Territory, through unfreezing certain funds that they had frozen 
during their financing difficulties, made available some building 
funds, so that the laboratory facilities that were proposed at Fair- 
banks have been partially taken care of. 

The Federal building program has been completed, and no further 
estimates for federally financed buildings are contemplated at this 
time. 

ResEARCH STAFF IN ALASKA 


Mr. Wuitren. The folks doing the work up there have all been 
selected and appointed subject to your approval—have they not?— 
and are working in close cooperation with the research group here? 

Mr. Fracxer. That is correct. The Department of Agriculture is 
quite proud of the quality and competency of the staff that we have 
been able to obtain up there. The director of the station is under 
joint appointment, with his salary derived partly from this approvria- 
tion and partly through experiment-station funds, and the same thin 
is true of the heads of all the departments. They are all able an 
experienced men, and are developing their programs in a way that is 
very satisfactory to the Department, as indicated by the progress 
comments that have been inserted in the record. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY OF ALASKA IN PrRopucTION oF Foop 


Mr. Horan. Have you any statistics whatsoever on the percentage 
of self-sufficiency that exists in Alaska, compared to prior years? 

Mr. Fracker. Self-sufficiency of the farms themselves? 

Mr. Horan. No; of the whole society of Alaska. 

Mr. Fracker. On a percentage basis, it probably has not increased 
because the population has been increasing faster than the cleared 
land, but on a total basis of the production it has definitely been 
increasing in milk, potatoes, and grain. The prospects for the dair 
industry are particularly good, because of the research results with 
respect to feeding, the use of light, and the production of forage crops. 

he degree of self-sufficiency as a in previous hearings was 
an importation of approximately 85 percent of the food supply that 
was used in Alaska both the military and civilian, and I have no 
basis on which I could modify that figure to bring it up to date. 

Mr. Horan. The action of this committee, of course, was predicated 
upon the feeling that we were behind in.the field of effective research 
and that, therefore, an entirely new approach as a matter of basic 
research philosophy should be had up there.and for that reason the 
committee took this entire experimental station away from the local 
management and insisted on the Department trying to fix the work 
being done at the experimental station to the needs of the area. 

Do you have anything to report on that, aside from these rather 
sketchy, I think, reports on research progress here? 
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Nature OF Present ResearcH PROGRAM 


Mr. Fracker. I will be glad to go into the individual projects at 
greater length if the committee iiahiee. I have the further informa- 
tion here. 

With respect to the entire new approach, it was necessary to begin 
at the foundation, the soil. Little—almost nothing—was known 
about the soil capabilities, the individual locations and details of where 
the soils promised to be profitable for agriculture and where they were 
not. 

Accordingly, a soil survey was instituted and 1950 was its third 
year of progress. It is showing the local farmers and the homesteaders 
who are coming into the areas where it is most practicable and most 
profitable for ease to settle and to clear. 

An economic survey was also started at that time for the first time, 
enabling the farmers to determine the general experience of the other 
settlers in the area, as to which operations were profitable and promis- 
ing and which ones did not offer as much opportunity for going ahead. 

Increasing agricultural production in a frontier area such as Alaska 
is necessarily a slow process, particularly where land clearing is essen- 
tial. With the new information on profitable areas that can be farmed 
and profitable ways of farming, progress is being made on land clearing 
as rapidly as it can be financed through the resources of the local 
people and through such limited loan facilities as the Federal Govern- 
ment has provided. 


PropuctivE AREA IN ALASKA 


Mr. Horan. Would you refresh my memory. At the time when we 
took action on this subcommittee we had an extensive survey made of 
Alaska, its existing agricultural productive area and _ its possible 
potential. 

I believe there were three or four areas where there were possibilities; 
isn’t that right? What was the total of the land in use agriculturally 
in Alaska at the time we made the study? 

Mr. Fracxer. About 10,000 cleared acres. 

Mr. Horan. What has been done to expand that, or to find new 
lands that might have possibilities? 


MOST SUITABLE AREAS FOR FARMING 


Mr. Fracxer. The best prospects, so far as found by the experi- 
ment station now, are in expanding the extent of cleared lands in the 
four most promising areas: the Matanuska Valley, the Tanana Valley 
around Fairbanks, the area near Anchorage in the Susitna Valley, and 
the area in the Kenai Peninsula, along the west side of the Kenai 
Peninsula. The cleared acreage has now increased to about 12,500 
acres. 

The surveys have shown that it is practicable and worth while to 
develop all these four areas of fertile land. There are other fertile 
areas which cannot now be developed in any practicable way on 
account of the lack of transportation facilities. 


79808—51—pt. 1 15 
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POTENTIAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY OF ALASKA 


However, the surveys of the economics department of the experi- 
ment station, which were referred to before, indicated that it will not 
be necessary to farm isolated areas, outside those that are now acces- 
sible, in order to provide for the present population. 

Mr. Horan. You say it will not be necessary because of the existing 
population to get into those areas which are not accessible? 

How do you justify that statement in the light of the fact that 
somewhere in excess of 75 percent of the sustaining food has to be 
shipped in? 

Mr. Fracxer. Over 80 percent of the food of Alaska can be pro- 
duced in the Territory when sufficient land is cleared and when certain 
agricultural problems are solved. There will probably also always 
have to be certain amounts of food shipped into Alaska, because there 
are certain types of crops that can best be shipped in-—citrus fruit 
being the type of thing that is an obvious example—just as some foods 
are continuing to be imported into the United States, such as coffee. 

There is room for such substantial expansion in these four areas that 
it is believed by the economists that these four areas can be expanded 
very largely to take care of the present population. 

Mr. Horan. In those foodstuffs which can be grown in Alaska? 

Mr. Fracker. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. Did I hear you say there were 12,000 acres in produc- 
tive agricultural use at the time this subcommittee took its action? 

Mr. Fracker. 12,500 are cleared at the present time. The in- 
crease during the last year has been about a thousand acres. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Mr. Horan. Now, your figure here of 29,440 acres in the Mata- 
nuska Valley, that is just merely classified. 

Mr. Fracker. That is not cleared land, but land covered by the 
soils survey that year. 

Mr. Horan. It is presumably worth clearing; is that right? 

Mr. Fracker. That is the amount covered by the soil survey for 
1949. It covers all of the acres studied, regardless of their usefulness. 
That is a report on the area covered by the soil survey that year. 

As you extend the soil survey from the original center, you, of 
course, include within the boundaries of the soil-survey area many 
areas that you find are sandy and swampy, and that particular figure 
is the report for this year as to the soil-survey coverage. 

Mr. Horan. Of that reclassification, what proportion is considered 
useful? 

Mr. Fracxer. I have not that figure. 

Mr. Horan. Do you have it? 

Dr. Knosiavucu. No, I don’t have a specific figure but I would 
= that not more than one-fifth is potential farm land. I 
would rather hesitate to venture an estimate on it. 

Mr. Horan. You see, our only purpose here in this committee is 
to increase our knowledge as to where the useful land is, and to find 
crops that will grow on it, and that is why I am interested in this. 

I am interested in Alaska because I live in a neighboring area. 
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Mr. Fracker. I will be glad to obtain from the Soils Department 
the information as to the proportion they are finding of agricultural 
value in the surveyed areas they have been working in. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The surveyed areas include within their gross boundaries large tracts of 
mountainous and rough valley land. Information on 317,510 acres, covered 
ennpenna sey by the Alaska Experiment Station and Soil Conservation Service 


in the Matanuska Valley, showed 18.7 percent suitable for farms and pasture and 
81.3 percent not suitable for farming operations. 


OBJECTIVES OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Horan. You see, if we don’t find that out, we are missing the 
boat on research in Alaska, and if we are going to surrender to the 
fact that we are going to have to ship in everything that is consumed 
in south Alaska, or a huge proportion of it, why, we had better revise 
our estimates of things to do in Alaska, and I am not convinced at all 
that the self-sufficiency of Alaska can’t be increased above 35 percent, 
basing my judgments on success in Sweden and the Scandinavian 
countries, each of which is very similar, and even what has been done 
in certain parts of British Columbia, which I understand is much 
more successful than what we were doing in Alaska. 

Mr. Fracker. We are fully in agreement with you on that, Mr. 
Horan. We believe that agriculture in Alsaka can wali to a point 
where 80 to 90 percent of the food consumed is produced locally. 


EXAMPLES OF EFFECTIVE RESEARCH 


Mr. Knosiavucn. With your permission, Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Horan, we might give an example from one very difficult problem in 
connection with forage production. It is an expensive and difficult 
problem to ship suitable forage to Alaska, and we have in the near 
past spent considerable efforts on methods of field curing of hay, from 
the old tripod stand to almost all of the techniques that were used in 
the Scandinavian countries. 

During the past 3 years, research has definitely shown those people 
that their best bet, from a forage production and utilization stand- 
point, is the more extensive use of silos, and as a result of these studies, 
15 farmers in the Matanuska Valley built silos last year. This is a 
definite forward step toward increasing their self-sufficiency in forage 
production. 

Another example, on a fundamental research question is illustrated 
by some teamwork in soils and cereal crop breeding. There was 
difficulty in producing oats, which is used for forage and silage, and it 
was easy to find out from the plant symptoms that the oat crop was 
suffering from manganese deficiency. Experience from the States, on 
soil levels of manganese was such that the research workers knew the 
amount of manganese which might be adequate to give a satisfactory 
oat crop. That was a stop-gap method. And the plant breeders 
entered the problem saying, ‘‘Can we find varieties that have a lower 
requirement of manganese so as to eliminate the need of applying this 
element. The last 2 years have shown that Gopher oats will grow 
under Alaskan conditions without the need of added manganese. 
These examples illustrate how research comes into this over-all 
picture, both the fundamental and the applied phases. 
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AMOUNT OF LAND AVAILABLE FOR CLEARING 


Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Chairman, a thought comes to my mind, a 
little bit disturbing, as a result of this conversation. I had never 
realized before that there was so comparatively little good agricultural 
land actually under operation in Alaska. You say only 12,000 acres? 

Mr. Fracxer. That is the number of acres that have actually been 
cleared. The amount within the boundaries of the farms is much 
agg wl The total potential agricultural land of Alaska, as reported 

y the task force, is at least a million acres. There have been 
estimates 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That puts a different picture on it. You have 
about a million acres that you can work toward improving or develop- 
— good agricultural land. 

fr. Fracker. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Otherwise I would say we are spending entirely 
too much money, Federal money, going up there and trying to im- 
prove that as an agricultural economy. 

Mr. Horan. That is what disturbed the subcommittee. That is 
the reason we took such drastic action. 

Mr. Fracxer. A million acres is conservative. In the original 
reconnaissance figures, figures have been published running into 
some 60 million acres, which were judged by the original people 
interested in the development of the territory. This was cut down by 
later studies, and the task force in 1946 made a very careful analysis 
of the situation and viewed the areas that seemed to offer some 
potential themselves. They reached a conclusion that about a 


million acres of good agricultural land was available for development. 


OBJECTIVES OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Dr. Carpon. May I just add a word, Mr. Chairman? I think it is 
entirely in line with the thinking of the committees, that it is im- 
portant in Alaska to develop as far as possible in the direction of all 
potential land from the double standpoint: first of being able, as far as 
practicable, to contribute toward the food supply of civilians, which is 
really the major thing, not only from the standpoint of sustaining 
them in normal times, But all the more critical in the time of emergency 
that as far as possible the civilian population would be in a position 
to be self-sustaining on the food basis so that they would not compli- 
cate the other activities. 

We are trying to stay on the conservative side of the actual land 

ossibility there, simply because we would like to be guided by the 
best information we can get and the facts we can get and not be 
contributing to sle-poinbiiion by offering inducements for settle- 
ment there without some basis on which that could be encouraged, 
so we are on the conservative side. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Doctor, how much money do we spend in Alaska 
each year in an effort to help the agricultural economy? 
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TOTAL COST OF ALASKA RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Dr. Carpon. What is the total figure there? 

Mr. StrutrMann. The total estimate for 1952 is approximately 
$570,000 of which $170,000 would come from the Territory’s funds 
and from sales, and slightly less than $400,000 would come from 
the Federal Government, including the grants. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. $570,000; and today there are only 12,000 acres 
of actual good agricultural land under operation, or being tilled? 

Dr. Carpon. Cleared and tilled, as I understand it. 

Mr. Fracxer. Cleared; yes, sir. 

Mr. AnprerseN. Now in Minnesota, you could buy a lot of good 
first-class land for $570,000. 

Dr. Carpon. I agree with you, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR RESEARCH FUNDS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. What is the answer? Do you think possibilities 
in the future are such as to justify- our expenditure of this money 
each year for a few years to come? Is that it, Doctor? 

Dr. Carpon. That is my belief. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is the only way you could come here and ask 
for this money. There has to be possibilities ahead. 

Dr. Carpvon. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Otherwise it does not give us any good reason to 
allow $570,000. 

Mr. Horan. The committee was convinced at the time the action 
was taken to almost create a wardship for this experimental station 
under the supervision of the Federal Government, that the agricul- 
tural potential of Alaska was not being developed and that the experi- 
mental station was not an experimental station. It was a supply 
farm for the University of Alaska. 

I am sorry to have to review this at this time, but that was the 
reason the committee acted, and if we did not act with good judgment, 
_ we should not have acted at all. It was a rather drastic step, 

admit. 

Now, I want to know, since we have restored the station to the 
Territory, just what is going on, and that is the reason for my ques- 
tioning. I would like to see the time when Alaska is at least out of 
the woods, economically, and that will require the production of those 
things which are not transportable easily, and that, of course, involves 
forage crops in the shape of baled hay, and so forth, and that is why I 
am anxious to know what sort of progress you are making. I would 
like to have these gentlemen have the privilege of making a statement 
on this, Mr. Chairman, if it will not take up more than a page or so of 
the hearings, so as to know just what direction we are moving in this 
regard, because Alaska, as we all know, is a very, very important 
outpost of any political or military frontier that we might have. 

Mr. Wuitten. We will be glad to have any enlargement of the 
statement showing what activities you have had there, as well as any 
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= that you may have already reached as to what the future 
olds. 
(The information requested follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RESEARCH PROGRESS 


At the present time only about 15 percent of the food requirements of the 
Territory are produced on Alaska farms but it is the opinion of technicians that 
Alaska is capable of producing 80 to 90 percent of its own requirements for agri- 
cultural products. The following are examples of the progress made by the 
Alaska Experiment Station in increasing agricultural production. 


BETTER FORAGES 


Livestock production in Alaska can be greatly increased when methods of 
carrying cattle through the long winter period without importing feed are worked 
out. The Alaska Station has made excellent progress in solving this problem 
through its forage crops program. 

The standard forage in most areas of Alaska has been a mixture of oats and 
peas. No perennial legumes have yet been developed which are completely 
winter-hardy under the severe weather conditions of the interior. The normal 
practice has been to utilize oats and peas in the form of hay but often unfavorable 
weather makes field-curing difficult or impossible and a low grade of forage is 
produced. Barn-curing is possible and produces a much better grade of hay but 
the expense of this type of preservation is beyond the means of the average farmer. 
The Matanuska station has shown that ensiling is a much cheaper and more 
convenient method of preserving oat-pea mixtures than is barn-curing and also a 
much better type of forage than field-cured hay is produced. The following table 
summarizes the work for 1948-49: 





Kind of roughage 





Field-cured | Barn-cured 
hay hay 





Loss of dry matter per acre 

Milk production per acre... .-.- ~~... 2.2. ee do. ... 
Cost of harvesting and processing_................-.. per ton__ 
Cost of winter roughage for a 15-cow herd i 














This study has resulted in the construction of 15 new silos in the Matanuska 
Valley during the past year. 

Tests of smooth bromegrass at the Matanuska and Fairbanks stations have 
shown that this grass has a great advantage over oats and peas because of its 
perennial nature. Furthermore, mature stands of bromegrass are not damaged 
by cutworms as oats and peas are and its early rapid spring growth makes possible 
the production of good hay by late June or early July, a time of normally favor- 
able weather. Second cuttings made during the fall rainy season can be used for 
silage. In the past bromegrass was not very popular in Alaska because it will 
not do well without fertilization. 

The value of bromegrass was shown by a 1949 field trial at the Matanuska 
station. An old abandoned field of bromegrass was treated with 200 pounds per 
acre of ammonium nitrate. By June 27 the bromegrass was about 32 inches high 
while many oat-pea crops were only 8 inches high. The total costs for processing 
and preserving this roughage was $16.36 per ton as field-cured hay, $21.30 per 
ton as barn-cured hay and only $3.66 per ton as silage. Another great advantage 
of bromegrass over oat-pea forage lies in the fact that an early cutting can be 
cured in windrows rather than on stakes. These studies are resulting in increased 
plantings of smooth bromegrass each year. 


GREATER YIELDS ON BETTER SOILS 


A recent finding of the Fairbanks station is making it possible to produce much 
greater crop vields on farm lands now in use and on those just being cleared. In 
many areas of Alaska, low bottom lands have been avoided for cropping purposes, 
especially in the Fairbanks area. The lowlands dry out later in the spring and 
planting is delayed. Also the frost-free period is shorter resulting in a shorter 
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growing season. Work at the Fairbanks station shows that large cleared areas 
stay free from frost longer than small closed-in areas, due largely to unimpeded 
air movement. Grain and row crops, as well as forage crops, have been matured 
sucessfully in such large cleared areas. Crops are more uniform on the deeper, 
more fertile bottom soils and the yields are higher than those obtained on the 
shallower hillside soils. This finding will be of great value to the homesteader 
who is just beginning clearing operations. 


HIGHER PRODUCTION THROUGH TESTED VARIETIES AND FERTILIZER TRIALS 


Variety trials conducted by the Alaska Experiment Station have resulted in 
the recommendation of better yielding varieties of field crops. At the present 
time, Gopher oats and Olli barley are recommended for grain and Khogot wheat 
has been found to be the best adapted variety. White Canada, Chancellor and 
Alaska field peas are recommended and common spring vetch is recommended for 
seeding with oats for hay. Of the grasses, smooth bromegrass has been found to 
be superior to other types. It is drought resistant, winter-hardy and long-lived 
under most Alaska conditions. 

Fertilizers have been tested on mineral soils and recommendations have been 
made regarding the best ratios for field, truck, and garden soils. Most mineral 
soils in Alaska are deficient in organic matter and nitrogen and most are low in 
phosphates. 

EXPANDED DAIRY PRODUCTION 


Marked increases in dairy products have occured in Alaska in the past few years. 
Much of this increase is being brought about by the development of improved 
dairy management practices at the Alaska Experiment Station. 

Importing heifers or producing cows is very expensive and most dairymen in 
Alaska are now raising all of the heifer calves produced in their herds. A feeding 
test at the Matanuska Station shows that calves can be raised economically using 
skim milk and Alaska-grown grains. Calves on skim milk gained 1.22 pounds 
per day while those on whole milk gained 1.13 pounds per day. Those or whole 
milk made better gains up to 90 days of age but after that the calves on skim 
milk made more rapid gains. Feed costs for the skim milk group were 28 percent 
lower than those for calves fed whole milk. 

Tests at the Fairbanks Station indicate that supplying dairy cows with artificial 
light during the short days of winter results in a greater number of heat periods 
and better conception. 

Mr. Wuirrten. It is a faci, too, that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee does nat have to recommend any appropriation, not even 
interest on the debt. It might be pointed out that Alaska comes 
under the general acts which provide for payments to States and 
Territories, and if appropriation is made for other areas, Alaska would 
be entitled clearly to its share of the appropriation under those acts. 
It was a most drastic action on the part of this committee to hold up 
the appropriation a few years ago. I think the facts justified com- 
mittee action, and subsequent events have proved the wisdom of the 
action, which was taken when one of our other colleagues was chair- 
man of this committee. 


FuturE PossiBiLITIES FOR SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


Mr. Fracxer. If anything I said left the impression that we felt 
that Alaska would need to continue to import 85 percent of its food 
supply indefinitely, I would like to correct that impression, because 
that was not intended. It is our belief that a very large percent of 
the feed and food of Alaska can be raised in the Territory itself and 
that the only things that will need to be imported will be certain 
things that are not adapted to the climate. 

Meat and dairy products have constituted a very large percent of 
the materials imported, and as indicated by Dr. Knoblauch a few 
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minutes ago, one of the reasons for that was that their supplies of 
forage did not make either meat or dairy cattle a particularly attrac- 
tive proposition. There is a long winter, and it was necessary to 
ao large quantities of forage and roughage. 

he Agronomy Department, during the past 2 or 3 years, has 
found that the forage situation can be very greatly improved by the 
introduction of brome grass, which they were not using before, and 
they have taken steps in the long-range program for the development 
of a legume that will be satisfactory. At present Siberian alfalfa 
is the only legume that is surviving the winter, and in its present 
form it is not quite fully satisfactory as a forage crop. It needs a 
certain amount of breeding and crossing with Grimm alfalfa, which 
is also a cold resistant alfalfa. 

Mr. Horan. Has not 90-day wheat been grown up in the area 
near Fairbanks? 

Mr. Fracker. It has. 

Mr. Horan. What is that quick-maturing wheat? 

Mr. Fracker. I do not have the name of the wheat that has been 
grown up there. We are trying out 60 varieties of wheat in that area 
along with a hundred varieties of barley and more than a hundred of 
oats, to find out which are the most productive and the best adapted 
to the area. We have recommended and already—in spite of the fact 
that this is only the third year in this particular program—have certain 
barley and oats varieties into the seed multiplication stage. The seed 
has been multiplied in the experiment stations of Montana and Idaho, 
and the results, that is, the resulting yield from the multiplication of 
the seed is ready for use by the farmers this summer. 


GRAZING AREAS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. How is the forage situation in the forested areas? 
Do you have good grass there where sheep and cattle can range? 

Mr. Fracker. The commercial forest, Mr. Andersen, is all in 
southeast Alaska in the island areas, down north and south of Juneau, 
from Skagway to Ketchikan. Both the two national forests and the 
land being developed by the forest Service, are in that general area, 
and that is the hope for commercial and productive forestry. There is 
no agriculture in that area whatever except a few gardens and a few 
small dairy installations near the towns. 

The agriculture is being developed in the main body of Alaska out- 
side the southeastern forested area. This large region is not promis- 
ing for commercial forestry. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You do not have grazing areas, then, as they do 
in Montana, and the west, in conjunction with the forestry part of 
the country, do you? 

Mr. Fracker. In the so-called Alaska Peninsula running down 
toward the Aleutians there are open grazing areas. There is also 
some on Kodiak Island and in the Kenai area. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In the main body of Alaska there is none? 

Mr. Fracxer. In the Matanuska Valley the land is not open grass. 
Brush and small trees have to be cleared off. 
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PossipiLtiry oF Usinc GREENHOUSES 


Mr. Horan. What is the greenhouse situation? 
Mr. Fracxer. The greenhouse—you mean experimental green- 
house? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Fracxer. The greenhouse for which the Federal appropria- 

tion is made has not been completed. It was provided for in the 
appropriation of 1950 and contracted for before the end of the year 
and is expected to be completed as soon as the weather opens thi 
spring. 
ae Horan. When you approach Stockholm you think that the 
whole of that part of Sweden is under glass, and the same thing is 
true of certain areas in Belgium now where they produce special 
types of grapes, I guess it is. 

Is the possibility of expanding or improving or developing quick- 
growing crops—lI notice you list here Highmoor and Delcrow cucum- 
bers being grown under glass, and some of the growers are developing 
these varieties in their own greenhouses. Definitely, I would imagine 
that the perfection of a greenhouse technique in Alaska that would fit 
her economy and her climate would be one of the things that you will 
work on when you complete this greenhouse at the experimental 
station. 

Mr. Fracker. That is correct. The current and present popula- 
tion of Alaska is very much interested in being able to grow what it 
can under glass. It is very common for the settlers and the residents 
of towns to have enough glass greenhouse space so that they can pro- 
vide for some of their own needs. Being a frontier Territory the de- 
velopment of commercial glass production is still limited. 

Mr. Horan. That is all. 

Mr. Wuirren. Any further questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Wauirren. If not, I believe that will be all. 

I certainly thank you, gentlemen. 
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OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


WITNESSES 
STANLEY ANDREWS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICUL- 
TURAL RELATIONS 


FRED J. ROSSITER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 

ERIC ENGLUND, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 

C. E. MICHELSON, HEAD, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE 
OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


RALPH 8S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriations or estimate $587, 900 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.....................-- —2, 669 





Total direct obligations 585, 231 


REIMRURSARLE ORLICATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 103, 870 





Total obligations 689, 101 














Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


. Foreign agricultural production and consumption and its 
effect on United States agriculture - - 

. Foreign financial and trade policies and. practices affecting: 
United States agricultural trade. baht: 

. Representation in international agricultural activities. 

. Contacts with United States officials abroad 





Total direct obligations 








REIMBURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 


. Foreign financial and trade policies and practices affecting 
United States agricultural trade 
. Other services performed 





Total reimbursable obligations 





Total obligations 
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Obligations by objects 



















Object classification 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





1950 actual 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 






Total number of permanent NE Scere eer, Fae pha 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_..._...-......-.-.-- 5 4 


4 
Average number of all employees. -...--.--------------------- | 138 133 132 








Personal service obligations: 











RUN II ho 2 iin sks ee ec st saees $589, 578 $602, 199 $600, 355 
Part-time and temporary positions....................-.-- 15, 337 , 506 11, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_...-.........- isles tet ot Eanes 2, 000 
ey Geen wer em. 885 oo sce cele 1, 300 | 1, 000 1,000 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details_.-_--_- 2.) 2 Sees cad 

Total personal service obligations. .....-...--..----.---- 610, 847 | 614, 705 614, 355 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 




































| 
Ce Te i cinatinnindtiee intomanenme 507, 871 | 520, 355 519, 455 
NII as SAS eit ake bi tinc kctias sn reen igeelesesdeece 10, 864 | 20, 850 20, 850 
RR OE OO on 8. 58 ees asnsccceenscs 5, 055 | 2, 500 2, 500 
i NOOO ooo cn cecncennccecctacnencceces 7, 228 | 8, 100 7,7 
06 Printing and reproduction......................--...----- 43, 258 | 37, 386 37, 986 
ee oe 3, 629 | 5, 100 5, 100 
> ie, ERS Rye Wie oe a a ene ee 6, 950 4, 109 3, 709 
tins ina ka eas aces oirembinamandedlnn simatic 376 | 800 1,000 
on a nna mecacaassensocedwesesince|ases-stececace | 800 1, 700 





on cnchinetnenecaptonccscan 








REIMBURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 
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06 Printing and reproduction ..--........-.---..---..-...---- 485 500 

GB pens Go eras... «ss oe seks. 38 50 100 
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Total reimbursable obligations. --.....-..-.---------.--- 103, 870 | 95, 000 | 95, 800 











Total obligations................---- I 689, 101 | 695, 000 | 695, 800 












Mr. Wuirren. We have come to the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. I would like to insert pages 401 and 402 of Volume 2 of the 
justifications at this point. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 





The Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations collects, interprets, and dissem- 
inates economic data and other information on foreign production and con- 
sumption of farm products. Through systematic, regular and special reports from 
agricultural attachés abroad (State Department employees) and from specialists 
on temporary assignment in other countries, and also by exchange of information 
with foreign governments and international agricultural organizations, the Office 
obtains current facts that are used to advise American farmers and business firms 
handling farm products of important developments abroad that affect their in- 
terests. Such information is also made available to the Congress, other agencies of 
government, and United States representatives at international conferences to 
aid in properly protecting the agricultural interests of the United States on 
questions of policy. 

Other major activities of the Office financed by transfer of funds from other 
Federal agencies include: 

1. The direction of training programs for foreign agricultural leaders brought 
to this country by the Economic Cooperation Administration to observe American 
practices and institutions in the field of agriculture. Through the facilities of this 
Office, other agencies of the Department, and of State land grant colleges and 
State extension services, trainees are afforded opportunity to gather information 
for application in their respective countries. 
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2. Technical collaboration with foreign governments, under which program 
scientific and technical services are extended to cooperating countries to aid in 
management of agricultural stations, improve public service in agriculture, and 
conduct research projects. This program, formerly financed by the Depargment 
of State under the United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948, is now being carried on pursuant to the Act for International Development 
(Title IV of Public Law 535, the Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950). The 
headquarters staff is located in Washington, D. C., with technical collaborators 
assigned to eight cooperative stations and four agricultural missions in Latin 
America and seven agricultural technical groups in the Eastern Hemisphere. — 

On November 30, 1950, employment totaled 346, of which number 56 were 
outside continental United States. 


Appropriated funds: 
Estimated, 1951 
Budget estimate, 1952 
Salaries and expenses 


Appropriation Act, 1951 and base for 1952 
Budget estimate, 1952 


Project statement 





1951 1952 
Project (estimated) | (estimated) 





1. Foreign agricultural production and consumption and its 
effect on United States agriculture _- sclbia sale acjushciliamiah estelnconellte $279, 861 $263, 800 $263, 800 
2. Foreign financial and trade policies and practices affecting 
United States agricultural trade. __._.__.._______- 145, 441 154, 300 154, 300 
3. Representation in international agricultural activities... .- 115, 157 131, 700 131, 700 
4. Contacts with United States officials abroad 44, 772 50, 200 50, 200 
CINE SN Sos scieciscceree eo ce ce dee 2, 669 














Total appropriation or estimate 587, 900 | 600, 000 600, 000 





Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Andrews, and 
we have many good comments on the work of you, Mr. Rossiter, and 
the other gentleman here. We will be glad to have your general state- 
ment at this time, Mr. Andrews. 


Retations Wits tHe Stare DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, when I appeared last year before 
this group we had just finished a hearing before Mr. Cooley’s com- 
mittee, the policy making agricultural group in Congress, during which 
he went into some detail, not only as to what OFAR did to justify 
itself, but into our relations with State Department and matters of 
that kind. 

There has been, and is considerable concern about Agriculture-State 
relations, and I wondered, sir, if before I go into the money end of 
this hearing you would permit me to report on the development of 
our relations with State Department. 

Mr. Wuirtten. We would be delighted to have it. This committee 
for several years has been concerned over the situation which we felt 
has kept back the results that we had a right to expect. To a large 
extent this was because the State Department originally insisted that 

our field people be primarily State Department employees, and later 
insisted that their reports to you come through the State Department 
rather than direct. We do not mean to appear to be in conflict with 
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Mr. Cooley and the legislative committee, because we work with them 
very closely, but preceding the hearing of last year complaints were 
made by this committee to Mr. Cooley to see if he could not go into 
the problem. 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. Of course, that hearing was held, 
and has been published. You are familiar with it. At the time of 
the Agricultural committee hearing there was an indication at the 
time by the chairman of the committee, and other members of the 
committee, that they more or less felt that we should separate the 
foreign agricultural work from the State Department entirely and 
set up an independent service. 

I will confess that in the little testimony that I gave, I said from 
a pure bureaucratic standpoint and a pure operating standpoint, it 
may be easier to obtain the agricultural information and perhaps 
carry out our obligations to agriculture in this country through a 
separate service. 

I also stated that I felt it would be bad government from a govern- 
ment standpoint that if there was ever a time in our history when we 
should have unified American representation abroad on economics as 
well as political and economic matters it is now. It would be better 
I thought, to handle it administratively as a unified service if we could 
get the State Department and our department to work it out. 

The State Department of necessity makes up its mind reluctantly 
on such matters. Mr. Cooley says “Draft me a bill and I will intro- 
duce it and we will put this thing right.’’ We did draft a bill. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, in courtesy to another cabinet officer and 
another department, sent that bill to Mr. Acheson, and asked him 
to review it before we passed it on up through the Budget Bureau 
and to Congress. 

That bill was sent to the State Department on April 6, and it was 
not until September 27 that we received an answer which did turn 
down our suggestion for legislative action and maybe with valid 
reasons but suggested that our needs could be met administratively. 

It was pointed out that the State Department is now reviev ing the 
Rowe committee report and others on it in which the whole relation 
of the State Department with the Government agencies is being 
studied. The Budget Bureau was investigating the economic re- 
porting services and the Brookings Institute, on a contract with the 
State Department, was also making a study. They reported that 
legislation at this time would be unwise until these reports come out, 
and stated they felt the adjustment in relations between agencies 
and State could be handled administratively, and so Mr. Brannan 
said ‘that is exactly what we think, and that is exactly what we want,”’ 
He replied in a letter to the State Department outlining some of the 
problems that we saw in the issue. 

In the meantime Mr. Cooley stated he was going to Europe to make 
a study of the problem on the ground. Upon his return he called Mr. 
Rossiter and Mr. Englund, of our office, and reported on his observa- 
tions and stated that his committee was going to draft an extended 
report on this whole issue. He has since indicated that he is not so 
strong for an independent. service and thought it could be worked out 
within the unified Foreign Service between the State Department and 
the Department of Agriculture. 
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MAJOR POINTS IN SECRETARY BRANNAN’S LETTER TO STATE DEPARTMENT 


I suppose Mr. Cooley will make a final report. In the meantime, 
I do not know whether the committee would like for me to put in the 
record a summary of the major points in Mr. Brannan’s letter to the 
Secretary of State outlining our views on this general subject of Agri- 
culture-State relations with particular reference to the agricultural 
attaché. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have it. 

Mr. AnpreEws. I will read the summary—part 1. 

Demands for stronger agricultural work in the Foreign Service and more direct 
contact between the Secretary of Agriculture and the attachés abroad have their 
roots in the enlarged significance of agriculture and the foreign economic interests 
and international commitments of the United States. 

That is another way of saying that the Department of Agriculture 
feels that it has certain responsibilities in our foreign policy, that the 
Secretary of Agriculture ought to have something to say about these 
attachés, what they say and report, and be able to call them direct on 
agricultural problems. 

2. Administrative arrangements should be made for the direct contact between 
agricultural officers abroad and the Secretary of Agriculture in technical and 
strictly agricultural matters. 

3. Cooperation between our two departments in reference to appropriations for 
foreign agricultural work should be considered in consultation with the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

In other words, at the present time, this committee, which is 
concerned with agricultural appropriations, does not get to see what 
is going into the State Department budget which goes before another 
subcommittee here for agricultural work abroad. Yet this committee, 
to some extent, and certainly the Secretary of Agriculture gets the 
blame if agricultural affairs fall down abroad, Be so we think, and 
T will comment on that later, that there should be some clarification. 
We ought to know, this committee ought to know, and the Members 
of Congress who are concerned with agricultural policy ought to know, 
what is being spent for agriculture abroad and maybe why. 

4. Prevailing consent of generalist versus specialist should be reconsidered in 
the light of the broadened scope of agriculture in the Foreign Service. Corre- 
sponding care should be exercised in selecting and training agricultural officers 
and entrance examinations should be revised accordingly. 

That simply says this: Sometimes when we select a good man from, 
say, the Department of Agriculture, a county agent or some other 
place, and nominate him to become an agricultural attaché, he may 
be accepted by State as a Staff or a Reserve officer. When he goes 
abroad, he does not get all the privileges and allowance that regular 
Foreign Service officers do. 

Sometimes the agricultural officer is pushed around by a regular 
foreign officer of less rank, stature and ability. That sounds like a 
small thing, but it is an important thing to a fellow abroad in 
these small communities. Inother words, we think that an agricultural 
man that goes abroad, within our embassies, should rank according 
to his ability and salary schedules and other things, along with every- 
one else, and not be put back in the corner, because he happens to re- 
present agriculture. 
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Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, might I comment on that? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. He quite often does not even get a desk. 

Mr. Anprews. There have been difficulties on such things as 
office space and secretarial help. 

Mr. Horan. And while we in America do not pay much attention 
to face, it is an unfortunate thing that sometimes our men who really 
represent American agriculture have difficulty in even making con- 
tacts with foreign officers of equal importance, and it is a very dis- 
turbing thing to me. Certainly the military attachés do not report 
back to the Secretary of State, even though the Department of State 
was created first in our Government. 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. I think:that definitely the thing that ought to be done 
is that our foreign agricultural and commercial attachés should 
report to their respective Secretaries. It will give more facility both 
abroad and here at home to those Secretaries. 

Mr. Wuirren. Enough factual data have been developed in this 
record through the last 4 or 5 years to support some change in the 
policy that we have been following. There is no point in us delaying 
further to find that the situation is even worse than before. And that 
is one reason for the State Department being in its present unpopular 
position with the people of the Nation. Rather than correct that 
which is open and apparent they want to wait until they make a 
study and then find that it is 10 times worse than anybody suspects. 

I am putting this in the record because we want to get some action, 
or we want to get behind a bill which our colleagues on the legislative 
committee will bring out. 

Mr. Horan. I was very happy to see them take this action as they 
did, because it is not a matter of bureaucratic jealousy. It is a 
matter of efficient Government and a protection of our own Nation, 
abroad and at home. And, Mr. Chairman, I do not knew how the 
members of this subcommittee voted on reciprocal trade extension, 
but I know that this condition that we are complaining about did 
reflect in the judgments that various Members of Congress passed 
when they voted some amendments in the reciprocal trade that the 
Department of State does not like very well. 

Mr. Anprews. I do want to say this, that since this thing has come 
up, and the contacts have been made with Mr. Webb and Mr. Humel- 
sine and the people at the top side in State—we have had the finest 
spirit of cooperation and they have tried to really hammer this thing 
out. 1 will confess that in the lower ranks of the State Department 
we still have a hard time after we agreed to something at the top to 
get it done at the lower level. 

I will continue these points here: 

5. Agricultural officers should receive appropriate recognition and support in 
our mission abroad, including opportunity for promotion to class 1 without the 
virtual necessity of leaving agricultural work in order to qualify for promotion. 

What that means is this: I guess every fellow in every kind of 
business or effort: likes to feel that his work is being appreciated, he 
likes to feel that he is going up the ladder a little bit, and up until I 
might say last year, an agricultural man in the Foreign Service was 
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pretty discouraged. Promotions are few and far between. If he 
cannot get promoted, what does he have to do? He has to branch 
out and become a political officer or a general economic officer in order 
to get the recognition that his training and knowledge and back- 
ground of experience deserve. 

This simply says that a man ought to be able to enter as an agri- 
cultural attaché at the bottom and go to the top in agricultural work 
abroad, because frankly when a fellow gets up to 40 or 45 years of age 
and has had wide experience abroad, and knows the foreign situations, 
his value as an agricultural officer should be recognized. 

Some young men are good, but they are not much value to us if we 
lose them as soon as they go up in the ranks a little bit. 

Mr. Rossirer. It might be of interest to report that last year the 
selection boards did promote four agricultural officers doing agri- 
cultural work. 

Mr. AnpREws. We are having a hard time getting agricultural 
officers recognized as of value in the upper grades. 

As a policy, Mr. Webb and Mr. Puerifoy, who was there before 
Mr. Humelsine, have agreed, and the Foreign Service board on which 
we are a member has agreed on a policy which permits an agricultural 
officer to go from the bottom to the top. We are in process of getting 
that in writing and in a regulation of the State Department, which I 
think is going a long way. 

The last: 


The prospects for more adequate appropriations for agricultural work within 
the unified Foreign Service, we believe, could be significantly improved if our 
two departments agreed on a program of administrative improvement that would 


commend itself to Congress and to organized agriculture. 


That is the gist of the Secretary’s letter. I will either put the whole 
letter in the record, Mr. Chairman, or these parts, or whatever you 
wish to do. 

Mr. Wuitren. We will leave that up to you. I do not know as 
there is need for the extraneous matter. 

Mr. Anprews. The Secretary goes into great length of how we are 
trying to build a Foreign Service, how we are trying to help the total 
diplomatic effort of the United States, and we have got to do that, 
and that is the story. 

That letter went over, as I said, on December 21 to the Secretary of 
State. We have had several consultations with Mr. Humelsine and 
others who have been working on this problem. We have decided on 
a number of things that can be worked out. 

A committee has been set up; Mr. Englund, in my office, with other 
technical people will work with the people in the State Department. 
They are going to draft a letter setting out these agreements. It will 
come to the Department of Agriculture as an agreement between the 
two departments on the subject. 

I have here a letter which I would like to submit from Mr."Humel- 
sine, the Deputy Undersecretary for Administration in the State 
Department. He is Mr. Webb’s man, and he sets out the tentative 
agreements that we have made to this, and pledges mutual co- 
operation in correcting and working out other problems. 
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MAJOR POINTS OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND 
AGRICULTURE 


I would like to read only the points which we think we are in 
substantial agreement on. 

1. That the Department of State should undertake to prepare justifications 
for the fiscal year 1953 Foreign Service budget estimates on a functional basis 
permitting analysis of the staff and other resources devoted to agricultural and 
other fields of economic activity. 

In other words, we are supposed to be able to see in their budget 
how much is being spent for agriculture; when you get right down to 
it, it is fantastically small when agricultural commodities represent 
44 percent of our total international trade. and when you consider 
that certain crops in this country absolutely depend on this foreign 
trade, 

2. That the two departments continue to cooperate in the development of 
procedures permitting faster communications between the Department of Agri- 
culture reporting officers overseas. 

That is where you get into whether or not the Secretary has a right 
to send a telegram direct to one of our attachés and whether he has 
a right to send a reply. 

In this work we are doing now the Department of Agriculture will 
have the responsibility for nominating and passing on the classifica- 
tions of the agricultural attaché. They are to be, of course, appointed 
by State on our recommendation, and that is a pretty important point 
on that. Mr. Rossiter, who has done most of the inspection abroad— 
I have not done too much of it myself—but Mr. Rossiter has inspected 
a large number of the posts and discussed with the ambassadors and 
administrative officers these relations with Agriculture. 

This business of communications is what we are hitting on, the 
Secretary of Agriculture having more direct contact with the agri- 
cultural officers. There is no reason on earth why the agriculture 
attaché should not wire direct on technical and functional agricul- 
tural business. 

We have at the present time one illustration of this sort of relation- 
ship. This has come up since we appeared before this committee: 
In the administration of the international wheat agreement, our rep- 
resentative in London is under broad State Department administration 
so far as policy is concerned. We occasionally communicate direct by 
telephone or by wire on urgent matters between the Department of 
Agriculture and our man in London at the wheat agreement. 

That involves cutting off shipments, prices, subsidies, and things 
you simply cannot wait onina business way. You just cannot wait to 
get all the necessary clearances. This has worked fine, as far as I know, 
in the last year. As far as I know we have not embarrassed anybody 
in State Department with that operation, but we have tried to render 
the things unto Caesar that belong to Caesar, and we had no trouble 
at all. 

Mr. Horan. That is the reason if you have a little division of re- 
sponsibility and mutual respect you can render those services. 
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NEED FOR SPECIAL SUBJECT-MATTER EXAMINATIONS 


Mr. AnpreEws. That is correct. That is really what we are shoot- 
ing for in this total effort. 

3. That the two departments continue to cooperate in the administration of the 
Foreign Service through the existing mechanisms, and that new efforts be under- 
taken to interest candidates having agricultural backgrounds in Foreign Service 
officer appointments both by examination for class 6 and section 517 appoint- 
ments. 

I will have to explain that. The agricultural candidates now flunk 
the Foreign Service examination because they deal with a lot of 
things that the average trained agriculturalist is not too much con- 
cerned with in his education. The examination is based largely on } 
liberal arts and political science. We have a tentative agreement 
with the State Department that they will set up a special examination, 
or a supplement to that, whereby a man will be graded on his specialty ; 
in other words, on agriculture. ; 

This reference here to section 517 is where State will permit quali- 
fied agricultural trained Foreign Service staff officers to get in the 
regular Foreign Service through lateral entrance. We can recom- 
mend qualified agriculturally trained men for the reserve or staff 
corps and after a limited time in the Service they may be able to 
enter the regular Foreign Service and still continue to do agricultural 
work. 
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4. That training activities and administration of the interservice assignment i 
program be carefully developed to provide both specialists training in agricultural } 
matters, for generalist officers, generalist training, and for officers whose back- i 
ground is familiar in agriculture. | 

That sounds high talking, but it means that the fellow who goes 
abroad for agriculture should have a little concept of the general 4 
Foreign Service work, and the fellow who is going to be an economic ; 
counselor, and who may pass on some of the reports that the agricul- 
tural officer presents, ought to have some knowledge in agriculture to 
know what it is all about. 

5. That assignment to the post of economic counselor in the embassies shall i 
wherever possible reflect the principal economic interest of the country to which F 
the officer is accredited, whether it be labor, agriculture, commerce, mining, or a: 
shipping. 

That is very important. In other words, where you have an em- 
bassy—take Burma, that is a good case in point—where 96 percent of ; 
the total country’s commercial industrial activities is based on agri- 
culture, why have a man that knows nothing about agriculture out 
there as your economic counselor? Put a man with agricultural 
background that knows agricultural trade in there and he should be 
a more effective officer for the Embassy. 


6. That the two Departments undertake to develop better instructions for the fi 
selection boards concerning the scope and nature of the work of overseas agricul- 


tural officers. 
That the two Departments undertake steps necessary to maintain and develop i] 
existing relationships between the Director of Information of the Department of . i 
Agriculture and the Overseas Information program of the Department of State. : 
This is aimed at the Voice of America, and all the programs that i 


are going out to a world that is about 83 percent agrarian and, in the 
underdeveloped areas, is 94 percent agrarian. Frankly the Voice of 
America has come over to us, and said, ‘‘We want some help and guid- 
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ance in this work and particularly for our people out in the embassies, 
to tie information into the agricultural policy, and other agricultural 
problems.” 


That the Department of State cooperate with the Department of Agriculture 
in the drafting of a policy statement for circulation to the field clarifying the 
potential contribution of agricultural officers to United States information 
programs. 

I am confident that these, together with the additional improvements which 
may be expected to come from our joint study of the recommendations of the 
Secretary’s Committee on Personnel Administration and the Bureau of the 
Budget survey of foreign economic reporting, will provide us with a sounder basis 
for continuing cooperation in the public interest than we have enjoyed before. 


I would like to put that in the record because that is the first thing 
I have gotten in writing. 

Mr. Warren. We will be glad to receive it. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


DECEMBER 21, 1950. 
The honorable the SEcRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: Careful attention has been given to Mr. Webb’s letter 
of September 27 which expressed opposition to our suggested draft legislation on 
agricultural activities abroad, enclosed for study with my letter of April 26, 1950. 
We note that your Department believes it possible to solve administratively the 
problems dealt with in this draft bill, and we welcome the invitation to submit 
suggestions toward that end. 

Our response to the invitation is based on those requirements of agriculture in 
the Foreign Service that have been the subject of considerable discussion in 
Congress and in agricultural groups, and also between our two departments. 
Such discussion has been helpful toward a better understanding of the problems 
involved and a clearer recognition of the scope and importance of agriculture in 
the total effort of a unified Foreign Service. 

Agriculture has been given, in recent vears, a new and greatly enlarged signifi- 
cance in the economic, social, and political life of various countries, and in our 
own international interests and commitments. This is true, not only in the old 
and important sphere of “competition with and demand for American farm 
products” but also in reference to the broad economic, social, and political prob- 
lems of world prosperity and peace in which, more recently, the United States 
has become deeply engaged. 

A few examples will suffice to illustrate this enlarged significance of agriculture 
in our international effort: (1) Agriculture in economie recovery and defense, 
and food for direct aid to needy areas; (2) the point IV program, of which agricul- 
ture is a major part, designed to stimulate the economic advancement of under- 
developed areas; (3) land reform, in line with our American ideal of individual 
ownership, to resist the appeal of communism among agrarian masses; (4) the 
role of agricultural policy in liberalism versus rstrictive practices in international 
trade; and (5) commodity agreements to stabilize world trade in farm products, 
and to improve their distribution, in times of scarcity as well as of surpluses. 

A truly unified Foreign Service depends not only on legislation but also, and 
perhaps even more, on administration. This, in turn, depends on (1) full recog- 
nition of the fundamental interrelationship of various fields of work in our inter- 
national effort, (2) basic partnership of the departments that have primary 
responsibility for these fields, and (3) essential equality of recognition amoug 
persons who poe comparable functions. Our recommendations, therefore. 
are made in the light of the greatly augmented importance of agriculture in our 
teen tiene effort and for the purpose of more effective performance in that 

eld. 

It has been urged in Congress and elsewhere that more direct connection should 
be established between the Secretary of Agricultur> and the agricultural attachés. 
Realizing that it would be difficult to accomplish this satisfactorily within the 
unified Foreign Service, we believe that the two departments should explore 
carefully the possibilities tending toward that objective. 

It should be fruitful, for example, to examine existing procedures to determine 
more specifically in what respect the present connection through your Department 
may be inadequate (a) in giving effect to the needs of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
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and (b) in transmitting to him the findings and recommendations of agricultural 
officers abroad. In considering administrative improvement, it should be recog- 
nized that the Secretary of Agriculture is in large part held responsible by Con- 
gress and agricultural groups for the results of our agricultural work abroad, as 
well as in this country. 

It has been said in congressional circles that the subcommittee on agricultural 
appropriations should have opportunity to consider also the appropriations for 
agricultural work abroad. We offer no recommendations on this matter, as Con- 
gress itself determines how it shall consider proposed appropriations. We mention 
it, however, as perhaps reflecting the fact that the greatly expanded interests and 
activities of the United States abroad affect importantly many of thé fields of 
nterest, including agriculture, formerly regarded as ‘“‘domestie fields.” 

We propose for consideration, however, that it might be well to examine the 
possibilities of closer cooperation between our two Departments in reference to 
appropriations for the Foreign Service that may coneern directly the agricultural 
work. This undoubtedly should be considered with the Bureau of the Budget, if 
you agree with us that the general idea should be explored further. 

In such exploration it might be worth while to consider also the possibility of 
stronger support for the work of agricultural officers. Such increased support, 
more necessary at some posts than at others, would call for more assistance in 
the form of American and native help, greater opportunity for first-hand field 
observation, ete. 

Well-selected agricultural officers in our missions abroad, if adequately recog- 
nized and supported, can perform important policy functions in advising chiefs 
of missions and in reporting to Washington on broad questions that have their 
roots in agriculture and agricultural policy, and that are of increasing significance 
in the international undertakings of the United States. These officers can render 
valuable service in the dissemination of information on American agricultural 
problems and policy and on the life and work of our rural people. This could 
contribute significantly toward better understanding abroad of our democracy 
and greater appreciation of its values, 

The place of agriculture in our international effort requires that agricultural 
officers should be not only “specialists”? in the restricted meaning of the word 
but also “‘generalists” serving the interests of agriculture at home and performing 
an increasingly important function on a widening sector of our international 
interest. In this connection, we want to emphasize the belief that the broadened 
scope of our foreign commitments and the larger significance of fields heretofore 
regarded as more or less subordinate “‘svecialties’’ require reconsideration of the 
concepts of “specialist” and “‘generalist’’ in the Service and in recruitment and 
training. 

Our cooperative selection of agricultural officers has brought into the Service 
manv men of broad training and experience, not only in the technical and eco- 
nomic phases of agriculture but also in the still broader aspects of public policy 
relating to it. Further progress in this direction is to a large degree interdepend- 
ent. with recruitment, status and recognition in the Service, and possibilities for 
promotion. 

A truly unified Foreign Service, adapted to the requirements of the international 
commitments and programs of the United States, should provide for careers in 
those “special fields” that have become less special and of broader importance 
than formerly. In the case of agriculture—and we limit our recommendations to 
it—entrance examiuations should aim to test knowledge and ability in agriculture 
as well as general education and other over-all qualifications. This is important 
to career recruitment for agricultural work within the unified Service, and sug- 
gests a need for reconsideration of entrance examinations. 

Wide differences appear to exist among the various missions, in the status and 
recognition given to agricultural officers, especially if they serve under reserve or 
staff appointment, compared with those who hold career appointments and serve 
in the more traditional fields. 

These differences appear to be due largely to the manner in which mission chiefs 
and counselors look upon the place of agriculture in the total American interest 
abroad and, therefore, at their respective posts. If the agricultural officer is given 
less consideration by the mission than the field merits, it can have adverse effects 
on the individual officer’s morale and on his contacts, and therefore handicap him 
in the performance of his duties. We recognize that many changes for the better 
have been made and that agricultural officers, especially the more aggressive 
among them, can do much to develop a more adequate recognitionef agriculture 
and of their own status. We believe, however, that it is administratively possible, 
within the Foreign Service Act, to stimulate further improvement. 
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Another improvement should be possible by reexamining and correcting the 
ractice in some migsions of subordinating the agricultural to the commercial. 
his has resulted in assi ning, as a matter of course, to the commercial attaché or 

acting commercial attaché the authority of economic counselor in the absence of 
that officer. With that assignment may go the function of approving agricultural 
reports, even where the agricultural attaché may have the broader training and 
experience in economies and public policy. An effective solution would be to 
have senior agricultural officers in the more important missions report direct to the 
Ambassador. 

The Inspection Corps has rendered excellent service in giving the agricultural 
officers opportunity to discuss their problems with inspectors. The opportunity 
extended to this Department to participate in the meetings of inspectors here in 
Washington is appreciated. 

We realize fully that the status and recognition of the agricultural officer in a 
particular mission depends in part on himself. As this Department participates 
prominently in the selection of agricultural officers and in briefing and training 
them, we propose to place increased emphasis not only on specific professional 
stature, which of course must come first, but also on their personal qualifications 
and general ability to meet the broad requirements of the Service. 

Many of our agricultural officers have had extensive training and experience 
before entering Foreign Service. By and large, this fact has been satisfactorily 
recognized in terms of entrance grade. The matter of their promotions after 
entering the Service, however, needs further emphasis. Serious concern has been 
expressed in agricultural circles over the ‘‘promotions out”’ of agriculture into other 
fields of the Service, and the rather general feeling of agricultural officers that to 
remain in agriculture is to impair their opportunities for promotion. 

This poses a major problem which, in our judgment, cannot be solved satis- 
factorily either by encouraging “‘promotion out”’ or by attempting to hold men in 
the agricultural work by closing the door to such promotion. The first would 
tend further to deprive the Service of its best agricultural men; the second would 
be most unfair to individuals, deadening to their morale, and harmful to the 
Service. The ablest and most enterprising men would be likely to leave the 
Service altogether; and recruitment for agricultural work at all levels would suffer. 

The solution, it seems to us, lies along three principal lines: First, stronger 
awareness throughout the Service of the real scope of agriculture in our inter- 
national interests and commitments; second, more adequate recognition of agri- 
culture and agricultural officers in our missions abroad with further improvement 
in their selection and training; and, third, wider opportunity for promotion of 
outstanding men toward the top of the Service. 

The first two of these have been discussed above. The third requires that pro- 
motion of outstanding men to class I be made without accompanying encourage- 
ment to leave agriculture, and that the status of agricultural counselor be pro- 
vided for in the post complements of our major posts. This recommendation has 
been made before by this Department. If this were agreed to as a matter of 
policy, there is opportunity now for this Department to participate in applying 
it, through our representatives on various committees and boards. 

This participation is among the helpful steps that have been taken in admin- 
istrative improvement, but may not be sufficiently known outside of our two 
departments. We believe that this should be given greater emphasis in the dis- 
cussion of our interdepartmental relations, along with the fact that much agri- 
cultural work, for instance in reporting is done by members of the Service who 
are not agricultural officers and in posts that do not have such officers. We 
appreciate this cooperation and help. 

n conclusion, we agree that possibilities for improvement within existing legis- 
lation should be explored and used to the fullest. Some of the suggestions in this 
letter might be regarded as proposals by one Department on matters of internal 
concern to another. We believe, however, that the matters touched upon are of 
mutual concern and within the concept of a truly unified Foreign Service. 

We believe that, where there is criticism of our foreign agricultural work, a 
more favorable attitude and more adequate appropriations depend in large part 
on our two Departments agreeing on a program of administrative improvement 
that would commend itself to Congress and to agricultural organizations. 

It may be helpful to close with a brief summary of principal points: 

1. Demands for stronger agricultural work in the Foreign Service and more 
direct contact between the Secretary of Agriculture and attachés abroad 
have their roots in the enlarged significance of agriculture in the foreign 
economic interests and international commitments of the United States. 
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2. Administrative arrangements should be made for direct contact between 
agricultural officers abroad and the Secretary of Agriculture in technical and 
strictly agricultural matters. 

3. Cooperation between our two departments in reference to appropriations 
for foreign agricultural work should be considered, in consultation with the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

4. The prevailing concept of ‘generalist’? versus ‘specialist’? should be 
reconsidered in the light of the broadened scope of agriculture in the Foreign 
Service. Corresponding care should be exercised in selecting and training 
agricultural officers, and entrance examinations should be revised accordingly. 

5. Agricultural officers should receive appropriate recognition and support 
in our missions abroad, including opportunity for promotion to class 1 without 
the virtual necessity of leaving agricultural work in order to qualify for 
promotion. 

6. The prospects for more adequate appropriations for agricultural work 
within a unified Foreign Service, we believe, could be significantly improved 
if our two departments agreed on a program of administrative improvement 
that would commend itself to Congress and to organized agriculture. 

We should appreciate early consideration of the points of view and general 
suggestions advanced in this letter. It might be practical, at some stage of these 
considerations, to arrange for an informal committee with members from both 
departments to study these views and proposals, along with others that may be 
developed in the several survey projects mentioned on page 3 of your letter. 

Sincerely yours, 


Cuartes F, Brannan, Secretary. 


Deputy Unprer Secretary or State, 
Washington, February 12, 1951. 


Mr. STANLEY ANDREWS, 
Director, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
Department of Agriculture. 
My Dear Mr. AnpreEws: I would like to review briefly the agreement on a 
program of administrative improvement between the Departments of State and 


Agriculture which we reached in our conversation yesterday. 

I am anxious that the Department of Agriculture shall oe every possible 
facility for performing an effective job in the field of overseas agricultural activi- 
ties within the framework of a unified Foreign Service. Secretary Brannan’s 
letter of December 21, 1950, was therefore a welcome opportunity to review the 
services provided by the Department of State on behalf of the executive branch 
in connection with this work. I believe that the investigations to which it has 
given rise have revealed many improvements which can be readily accomplished 
by administrative action. In our meeting yesterday we reviewed a list of pro- 

sals and agreed upon these as the basis for a joint program of administrative 
improvement. Among the specific proposals were: 

(1) That the Department of State should undertake to prepare justifica- 
tions for the fiscal year 1953 Foreign Service budget estimates on a functional 
basis permitting analysis of the staff and other resources devoted to agri- 
cultural and other fields of economic activity. 

(2) That the two Departments continue to cooperate in the development 
of procedures permitting faster communications between the Department of 
Agriculture and agricultural reporting officers overseas. 

(3) That the two Departments continue to cooperate in the administration 
of the Foreign Service through the existing mechanisms, and that new efforts 
be undertaken to interest candidates having agricultural backgrounds in 
Foreign Service officer appointments both by examinations for class 6 and 
section 517 appointments. 

(4) That training activities and administration of the interservice assign- 
ment program be carefully developed to provide both specialists training in 
agricultural matters, for generalist officers, generalist training, and for 
officers whose background is familiar in agriculture. 

(5) That assignment to the post of economic counselor in the embassies 
shall wherever possible reflect the principal economic interest of the country 
to which the officer is accredited, whether it be labor, agriculture, commerce, 
mining, or shipping. 
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(6) That the two Departments undertake to develop better instructions 
for the selection boards concerning the scope and nature of the work of 
overseas agricultural officers. 

(7) That the two Departments undertake steps necessary to maintain 
and develop existing relationships between the Director of Information of the 
Department of Agriculture and the overseas information program of the 
Department of State. 

(3) That the Department of State cooperate with the Department of 
Agriculture in the drafting of a policy statement for circulation to the field 
clarifying the potential contribution of agricultural officers to United States 
information programs. 

I am confident that these, together with the additional improvements which 
may be expected to come from our joint study of the recommendations of the 
Secretary’s Committee on Personnel Administration and the Bureau of the Budget 
survey of foreign economic reporting, will provide us with a sounder basis for 
continuing cooperation in the public interest than we have enjoyed before. 

Sincerely, 

Car.isLeE H,. HuMELSINE. 


Mr. Anprews. That is the preliminary answer to this letter right 
here. 

Mr. Horan. That will nail it down. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. We are glad to have that, and we are in hopes 
it will go through as indicated. Our reports for several years have 
indicated that some such action as this should be taken. 


EXPLANATION OF How ApproprRIATION Is Usep 


Turning now, briefly, to the operations of your office, you pointed 
out that the appropriation for the folks working overseas comes through 
the State Department appropriations. Here before us we have the 
request of $600,000, which is the same as the amount you had this 


year. Briefly, tell us where that money is to be spent. 

Mr. Anprews. That money is spent primarily in making use of the 
material that is gathered by the attachés and for our various foreign 
responsibilities. 

Pee Wuirren. In other words, this finances your immediate 
office? 

Mr. Anprews. That is right; that is all. 

Mr. Wuirren. So what we have here, in addition to this trouble in 
the foreign offices, is the fact that one committee handles the appro- 
priation for your office, another the funds for your field staff. 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. Another subcommittee determines how much money 
and what personnel you will have, the State Department determines 
who the individuals are who will do the work. And then after the 
individual who has been selected by the other group does the work 
purportedly for you, he has to channel that information through the 
other group and you get it if they see fit to let you have it. 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not mean they would not let you have it, but 
that is possible. This is to correct that situation. 

Mr. Anprews. This is to put this as near direct to this group as 
possible. In effect, we are a staff office of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and we try to back him up or help him in his foreign responsi- 
bilities, not only in his responsibilities to other parts of the Government 
and to the President, but also his responsibility in relation to foreign 
trade and to American farmers. I do want to say that the work, 
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since I have been with this Office, which is just a little over a year, 
has doubled and it is increasing all the time. 


Use or ForeiGgn AGRICULTURAL Data 


I will be perfectly frank. Iam almost at the point where I want the 
Budget Bureau or the Congress or the President or someone to tell me 
just what we are supposed to do and what we are not supposed to do 
when we have the world conditions like they are now. The routine 
work in peacetime requires all of our people hired by the $600,000 to 
do our job of compiling and analyzing the reports that come in, 
economic policies, and the things developed in various parts of the 
world that have a bearing on our economy and our agriculture here, 

For instance, our planning in agriculture, say cotton—Mr. Whitten, 
you are familiar with that—and wheat and things of that kind, if the 
cotton is expanding in the Belgian Congo, if Egypt is expanding wheat, 
against cotton, or if India is expanding cotton and jute as against food, 
which they did this year and got themselves into some trouble. That 
is of real concern to the farmers of the United States because it affects 
two things: One, their possible markets; and second, their possible 
demands against this country. That material all flows in and it is 
tabulated and analyzed. It goes out through the Extension Service, 
through the PMA planning committees, and is made a part of this 
total picture we have here in agriculture. 

I confess that. we do not get down, right down, to the individual 
farmer with our information and methods as well as we could. The 
information goes through the Extension Service, and when these pro- 
grams and the outlook meetings are laid out, the material gathered by 
the attachés and developed by our office is put in the hands of these 
committees and it is considered in connection with the over-all picture. 

That is what we used to do for years. Then comes up the question 
of the markets abroad. In former days we had rather free trading 
arrangements. You had convertibility of other currencies and foreign 
trade was not too difficult. But now with all the trade barriers, 
restrictions, currency problems, and so forth, we begin to get hit 
right and left on some of our agricultural marketing conditions. So 
the screams that we have received from industry and farmers on our 
trade problems abroad have been terrific. More and more we are 
having to go right into those things and find out why we are not selling, 
find out what this tariff is and what this export permit is. Just a case 
in point occurred yesterday. A little South American country slapped 
on a decree that everything is under import control in that country 
and everybody that gets an import permit of any kind must pay $4. 

Well, that costs, say, $4 for a sack of flour, and of course the people 
that sell to that country are screaming their heads off. There are 
eggs and chickens, dried milk, and all kinds of things for sale. That 
sort of problem is coming up all the time and it is increasing. 


GORDON GRAY REPORT 


On top of that we have this sort of thing. For instance, you have 
heard of the Gordon Gray report. Well, the President called for 
that report and he called on all departments of Government to assist 
with it, sending a letter over to the Secretary of Agriculture asking 
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for certain data. We are supposed to project the needs of this country 
for products of the soil, such as coffee, fibers and tea, and all that sort 
of thing. It came over to Mr. Brannan and he sent it down to us. 
We have some people who know the coffee trends and planning in 
various parts of the world. We have to know cocoa, pepper, palm 
oil, coconut oil, and that whole list of commodities, and we are asked 
to project the needs and supplies ahead for several years. 

That was done as a part of this regular routine of the service of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to the President. I do not want to bore you 
a lot, but you have heard of the President’s Committee on Point Four, 
with Mr. Nelson Rockefeller as chairman. Mr. Rockefeller is taking 
his assignment seriously and lots of our time is required on this work. 

We had to find out to what extent our American economy depends 
on the undeveloped areas of the world for essential materials, including 
food, timber, and other products of the soil. You would be surprised 
the extent that we are absolutely dependent for a lot of our needs. on 
other parts of the world. We just finished that job, and here comes 
the President’s Committee on Raw Materials. I could list several 
other things like that. 

As the so-called foreign arm of the Department of Agriculture, 
Mr. Brannan sends that to us, and we do it. Maybe it is not our job. 
I am not trying to say that it isn’t. What I am saying, it is a job 
that is increasingly important. I could tell about the International 
Wheat Agreement, FAO, Cotton Agreement, and other international 
meetings. 

INCREASING WORKLOAD 


Mr. Wuirren. Has there been any falling off in your workload 
since the world has passed from a deficit to a surplus in production? 

Mr. Anprews. It has increased it; absolutely. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may change the type of problem that you have. 

Mr. Anprews. That is what I meant to say. In other words, take 
the matter of coffee. Coffee used to be, when we had great surpluses 
in Brazil and all those places, merely a buyer’s market. You bought 
coffee at what you wanted, but now, with the dying out of groves in 
Brazil, with the changes, with the enormous increase in coffee drinking 
in this country, the amount of coffee in the world becomes a terrific 
concern to the consumers of this country and the Secretary again is 
the fellow that is trying to serve the consumer as well as the farmers 
in this country. 

They get right after us. It is not necessary here to tell about 
Senator Gillette’s committee. They really gave us some work here 
last year. We even flew our attaché up from Brazil and went into 
the coffee picture, just like we have flown our attaché in here from 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you have to get approval of the State Depart- 
ment to bring him back? 

Mr. AnprEews. Wedid. We also flew Mr. Taylor from Delhi. He 
landed here Friday and is going to testify on this Indian grain situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andrews, you have given us a very good picture 
of the kind of problems you have in your office and the things you are 
called upon to do. We can readily see how difficult it is to project 
into the future what we are going to face, and what we are going to 


have. 
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I would like to pause here to point out that how well you do your 
job depends entirely upon the type and caliber of man you have in 
the field from whom you get these reports—his experience, how factual 
he is, and things like that are extremely important. 


ANALYSES FROM THE FIELD 


Mr. Anprews. Absolutely. You are just as right as you can be. 
As far as I am concerned, [ want the man out there to give us the 
analysis of it instead of us fellows having to make the interpretation 
here. I would take the judgment of the man in the field a good deal 
more. I think it is our job to give the total picture, but when we send 
a request to Spain and want to know what the lemon situation is there, 
or whether a certain disease is hitting that Mediterranean area in 
certain fruits, we want to have a man out there, and I think we have a 
man in Spain, for instance, that can tell us about the situation and we 
can bank on it, just like we banked on Mr. Haggerty to tell us what the 
Yugoslav food situation was. 

I think the State Department, Senator Connally, and others said 
that this man gave them more information in 15 minutes than they 
had ever had in weeks from any other witness. 

Mr. Anperson. At that point, Mr. Andrews, how does that man 
in Spain, for example, get his information? How much of a staff 
does he have? 

Mr. Anprews. He has usually a native helper. Sometimes he 
has another American. Of course, he has a secretary, and now, 
thanks to Mr. Rossiter and thanks to this committee, who let us have 
the money to send people out to try to improve these relations, our 
attachés now, in many places, have cars assigned to them for field 
trips and they are allowed to travel pretty well throughout the coun- 
try. They go right out to the farms and out to the cooperatives, 
and out to the business firms to secure first-hand information. 

A good case in point, when I was in Spain recently our attaché had 
just bases with a businessman from this country who was interested 
in certain agricultural products in Spain and he had put him in a car 
and taken him out there and got him in touch with the people that 
had the stuff. It happened to be a certain type of carpet wool that 
Spain rarely sells to this country, but wool is awfully short and they 
were looking for wool and they went out there and in a matter of 
hours there was a deal made. 

Another thing we are trying to do, and we have an agreement with 
the State Department on that, instead of putting an agricultural! officer 
in a country for a year or a year and a half and then send him off to 
some other place we want to keep him there for 4 or 5 years so it will 
be of value to us and the country and to agriculture. 


RMA FUNDS 


Mr. Wuitren. How much money have you had from title II of the 
RMA, Mr. Rossiter? 

Mr. Rossiter. $180,000. 

Mr. Wuitren. What is the purpose of that and what kind of work 
are you doing with it? 

Mr. Rossirer. We are sending out RMA specialists. We have 
about 10 on the roll for this year, under project 2. There will be 10 
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different commodity men in the field during this fiscal year; not all of 
them are employed full time. Do you want a list of them? We can 
give you a list of the commodities they represent. 

Mr. Wuirten. I would like you to do that and indicate their 
location. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Research marketing administration commodity specialists 





Commodity Specialists Headquarters 





Paris. 

Washington. 

Paris. 

Washington, 
Do. 


Fresh fruit ; I Paris. 
Citrus fruit : — 
do. 


Nuts_-.-. ‘ Schreiber 
Dairy products Day- Do. 
SPOUIO POR sinc bibcukol ha cscksabeckienlece Ridell Do. 











Mr. Wuirren. Are they all in foreign countries? 

Mr. Rossiter. Part of them. Several of them travel out from 
Washington. We have one and a half men on cotton, one man on 
wheat, one and a half men on tobacco, one man on fruit, fresh fruit, 
one man on citrus, one-half a year on nuts, one man on dairy products, 
and one-half on agriculture cooperatives. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now what is the purpose of these employees? Do 
you use them just to fill in and help you out on your regular work, 
or is this special information that they are seeking through the RMA? 

Mr. Rossiter. I think the principal thing is these men are out in 
the field attempting to keep markets open for our commodities. 

Mr. WuirteNn. It is a marketing proposition? 

Mr. Rosstrer. That is right. They assist the agriculture ettachés 
and the agriculture attachés assist them. 

Mr. WuirtEN. Now the situation having changed somewhat with 
regard to how much commodities we have for sale, do you think 
there is the same necessity for continuing that project? Or would it 
be better to pull these men in for the time being and wait until we 
have surpluses for sale before we send them out? 

Mr. Anprews. A good businessman, Mr. Chairman, doesn’t call 
off his salesmen just because he is a little short of stuff. 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes; but if he is $270 billion in the red, he might 
have to call off his salesmen. 

Mr. Anprews. That is a good point. I would like to make this 
point. There is a continual fight all the time on tobacco to keep the 
discriminations down against American tobacco over there, and we 
have got to sell tobacco; we are not short of tobacco; we have to sell 
tobacco. In the case of our cotton men, I raised the same question 
in my own office. 

Mr. Bares. Why does American tobacco have to be sold? 

Mr. AnprReEws. Since early in the seventeenth century the American 
tobacco industry has been geared to a large foreign market. Over the 
years the foreign demand for American tobacco has increased rather 
steadily and the industry has expanded to meet this increased demand. 
Therefore, foreign markets for United States tobacco must be main- 
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tained to prevent widespread disruption in the industry and financial 
hardships to tobacco growers, exporters and others either directly or 
indirectly dependent for their livelihood upon the export market for 
United States tobacco. 

Mr. Bares. What is your outfit doing to break down the resistance 
to American tobacco? 

Mr. AnpreEws. Within the limit of funds and personnel made avail- 
able to it, the Office of Foreign — Relations is making every 
effort to maintain and increase the foreign market for United States 
tobacco. During the past 3 years OFAR has continually kept one 
or more tobacco marketing specialists abroad studying the demand 
for and competition with United States tobacco in foreign markets. 
Such studies have been made in Western Europe, Latin America, 
South and East Africa, and one is now under way in southeastern Asia. 
More work has been done in Western Europe than any other area of 
the world, as that area takes the bulk of United States tobacco exports. 
OFAR’s tobacco specialists have furnished information and other 
assistance to tobacco growers’ organizations, exporters, ECA and 
others that have contributed materially to the maintenance of our 
foreign tobacco markets. Considerable progress has been made in 
breaking down unrealistic foreign trade barriers that hindered the 
exportation of American tobacco. 

Mr. Wuirren. All of this would be good, but we have reached the 
point where we can’t have all that is good, and there is a real question 
as to which is the most essential. 

Mr. AnpreEws. In the case of cotton, Mr. Whitaker went over 
there ostensibly to try to keep the markets open for our cotton, to 
work with the mills, to set forth and emphasize the qualities of our 
cotton and to study the main competition with other cotton, but 
what has happened? Mr. Whitaker has become in a practical effect 
the expert on cotton for the OEEC countries in Paris and he sits in 
the textile committee of the 18 Marshall plan countries there and is 
assisting on the allocation among those countries of our cotton and 
is frankly doing—there again maybe we can’t afford it—but doing 
some very good work for our Government, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the allocation authorities and everybody else, and keeping down 
the squabbles that inevitably arise when you have a shortage of 
anything and everybody wants more than they deserve and yet you 
try to keep everybody happy. We have got a real problem on that. 

Mr. Wuirren. My purpose in asking you is because we on this 
committee have to make our best guess, and you folks that deal with 
the subject can give us the information. You can help us a whole 
lot by pointing out which is first, second, and third. 

Mr. Rossiter. Fruits, for example; I understand the Northwest 
has a little difficulty getting rid of some apples and I think our fruit 
man over there has been of considerable help to the representative that 
has been over there recently. 

Mr. Horan. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Anprews. I think that is a policy problem. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I know of two or three people in my own area during 
the last war that bought cars from some of these fellows and sold them 
on the black market. These people got cars but they paid high prices 
for them, and those dealers will never sell them any more cars under 
normal condition. I can see that the fairness with which you allocate 
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a scarce commodity and your efforts to make these folks feel good about 
it may pay real dividends when we get back on the other side of the 
icture. 

Mr. Anprews. I think the finest compliment we could ask for that 
business is that the countries over there all were mad as the dickens and 
raised Cain—that is not for me to comment on, that first cotton alloca- 
tion, but they were awfully disturbed and awfully torn up and Mr. 
Whitaker did do a great deal to pacify the various governments and 
with interest until we got straightened out on this end and additional 
allocations made. 

Then those countries met for weeks trying to figure out a formula 
which would suit them and they finally came to the conclusion and 
we have it in writing that ““We think you people have done as good a 
job as any humans could do in dividing this cotton up so we are not 
going to set up our own committee. We will leave it to you fellows 
on that.” 

From the standpoint it has been valuable good will. I am going 
to confess to you, if I had to absolutely say, if I was in your position 
and have to pass on these funds here, as a bureaucrat and as a fellow 
who is interested in hammering these things and keeping a steady 
market abroad—of course, I think we ought to do it, but as you say, 
there has got to be some choices somewhere. 

Mr. Wuitren. Yes; and you do not have to give up this work. It 
is just a question of whether you want to put it on the shoulders of 
your ~~ ular representatives as additional work. The work has to be 
done. It is a case of how best you can do it and how well you can 
afford to doit. The question I direct to you is the same question I 
am going to have to ask every Bureau that comes up. 


RESEARCH ON MARKETING 


Mr. AnpreEws. That is right. We are developing some pretty 
worth-while material on research. This is researching marketing. 
We are emphasizing marketing in it. We have been doing some pretty 
good work on the so-called research side with reference to trans- 

ortation facilities, refrigerator cars, dock facilities, handling of cotton, 

1andling of wheat and all of that sort of thing that ‘does have a bearing 
on this business of your market and the fluidity of market. That 
little business of $4 a permit raised more cain in one little country 
than you ever saw. That is just another thing that hampers com- 
merce. It hampers good relations between the countries. 

Mr. Chairman, I can go into each detail here on how we spent and 
are going to spend this $600,000 or any details you would like me to 
make as to the number of people, and so forth. Frankly our people 
= us have not changed aged we haven’t had money to change 
them. 

Mr. Wuirren. How many people do you have? 

Mr. Micuetson. We have on this fund about 113 man-years 
worth of people. We have in the whole office however, 346, as of 
November. 

STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. In view of the importance of this I am not going to 
do this with many departments, but I am going to ask that pages 
403 through 409 be inserted in the record. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Stratus or PrRoGRAM 
CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


Two recent major changes in world agriculture have caused the office to intensify 
its efforts to investigate and report upon foreign agricultural developments of 
interest and significance to United States agriculture. First, the world passed 
from a deficit to a surplus economy in production and supplies of certain agri- 
cultural producis. This change, which had begun soon after World War IT, was 
completed for most crops during the past year. This necessitated sharp adjust- 
ments in production planning and trade policies. After a decade of unprecedented 
production, United States farmers again had the problem of finding foreign 
markets for many of their crops. Second, military developments in the Far East 
sharply increased demands for certain farm products. These rapidly changing 
and critical conditions have required constant reexamination of the world agricul- 
tural situation by this Office. 

Periodic and special series of reports are made to American farmers, farm and 
commodity organizations, the Congress, and other governmental and intergovern- 
mental organizations on the facts relating to (1) foreign production and inter- 
national trade in agricultural products, and trade agreements applicable thereto; 
(2) the world food situation; (3) specialized information concerning the agriculture, 
trade, and finance of other countries, and (4) the results of technical advice and 
assistance requested by foreign governments. 


EXAMPLES OF RECENT WORK 


1. Reports were prepared in response to congressional requests for information 
on subsidies and quotas, tariff changes, and international agreements of concern 
to agriculture. Jomprehensive regular reports on agricultural conditions in 
Europe were being issued to assist the Congress, Economie Cooperation Ad minis- 
tration, and other Government agencies in determining policies in guiding United 
States activities in that area. Advice and assistance to agencies concerned with 
the President’s point 4 program have been rendered on foreign agricultural 
subjects. 

2. Data were prepared on foreign agricultural production, agricultural products 
in foreign trade, prices of agricultural commodities for the world as a whole and 
other salient facts relating to food distribution and availabilities. The principal 
commodities covered were cotton, wool, livestock and livestock products, tobacco, 
wheat, rye, fats and oils, rice, potatoes, fruits, vegetables, and such tropical prod- 
ucts as coffee and cacao. 

3. During the fiscal vear 1950, officials of the Office visited about two-thirds of 
the foreign posts at which agricultural officers of the United States Foreign Service 
are located. These visits served to help officers improve their work, strengthen 
relations between the Office and agricultural attachés, and generally increase ap- 
preciation abroad of the importance of exchanging agricultural information. 

4. Staff members participated in various international conferences and dis- 
cussions. These deliberations frequently require that extensive data be prepared 
for group consideration and for the guidance of this country’s representatives. A 
few examples indicate the type and extent of this activity: 

(a) Liaison services between the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations and the Department of Agriculture have increased, partly be- 
cause of operating problems brought about by the impending move of FAO head- 
quarters to Rome. The FAO conferences for which this Office supplies the major 
share of the delegations are increasing in frequency and importance. 

(b) The first year’s operation of the International Wheat Agreement required 
considerable time of Office representatives. Their advice on broad policy de- 
cisions and on administrative details of its operation contributed greatly toward 
making the Agreement workable. 

(c) Preparations for negotiations under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) held at Torquay, England, involved the services of members 
of the Office on a trade agreement committee representing interests of several 
Government agencies. Service on this and the country subcommittees required 
extensive knowledge of the agriculture of these countries, as well as familiarity 
with the needs of American agriculture. A great deal of background data was 
required both for preliminary committee work and for representation at Torquay. 
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This Office had staff members in attendance for the entire period of the 
Torquay Conference. 

(d) A staff member served for 2 months in the Philippines on the Bell mission, 
appointed by the President to study and make recommendations on economic 
problems of the Philippines. 

(e) The Office participated in American Foreign Service conferences in Europe, 
the Far East, and the Middle East in the interest of American agriculture. 

(f) Office representatives served as advisers at the Ninth Plenary Meeting 
of the International Cotton Advisory Committee. United States agriculture is 
vitally interested in the solution of cotton problems, as it produces nearly one-half 
of the world’s supply. 

(g) The Office was represented at the third meeting of the International Wool 
Study Group. The United States, as a heavy wool importer, must keep abreast 
of the world conditions in this commodity. 

5. Publications issued throughout the year included: (a) Foreign Agriculture 
(monthly); (6) Foreign Crops and Markets (weekly); (c) Foreign Agriculture 
Circulars (current releases); (d) Foreign Agricultural Trade (monthly summary). 

Annual publications also are issued which furnish data on United States 
foreign trade in agricultural products, both on a calendar-year and a fiscal-year 
basis, with commodity and country breakdowns. 


Statement of obligations under allotments and working funds 


Son tt Estimated | Estimated 
Item a | obligations, | obligations, 
| = | 1951 1952 





Agriculture (Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations): For | 
marketing research service... --- 

Removal of surplus agricultural commodities, Department of 
Agriculture (Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations): For 
obtaining information on foreign market developments and 
other data related to the international aspects of the work 
under sec. 32 of the act of August 24, 1935. - i 

Working fund, Agriculture, general (Office of Fx reign Agri- 
cultural Relations), advanced from: : 

Department of State: For training of German leaders in 
the fields of food and agriculture. ..-_-_- 

National Military Establishment, Department of the 
Army: For training of foreign nationals in the general | 
field of plore 4 sae) 33, 963 | 12,019 |_-_- 

National Security Resources Board: For conducting an | | 
apparel wool survey 


$202, 608 | $180, 000 $140, 000 


Research and Marketing Act of 1946 (title I), Department of | | | 
| 
} 
| 


50, 896 | 51, 500 | 
| 
201, 700 10, 604 | 


Total, working fund, Agriculture, general___....___- a 


Expenses of defense production, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent (allotment to agriculture) (Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations): To perform certain services in connection 
with the establishment of priorities and allocations as au- 
thorized under part IJ, sec. 101 of Executive Order No. 10161, 
dated Sept. 9, 1950___- | 115, 000 

Economie Cooperation Administration, Executive Office of 
the President (allotment to agriculture) (Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations); For preparing statistical informa- 
tion on agricultural conditions and food balances in coun- 
tries participating in the European recovery program ___- 

Expenses, Economie Cooperation Administration (allotment 
to agriculture) (Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations): 
To carry out training programs in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the memorandum of agreement between the Eco- 
nomie Cooperation Administration and the Department of 
Agriculture, approved Aug. 8, 1950 ..___- 2, 525 

Expenses, international development, Executive Office of the 
President (allotment to agriculture) (Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations): For promoting in Latin America and 
the Eastern Hemisphere the production of complementary 
crops, and for training of foreign nationals in agricultural re- 








962, 900 | 1615, 525 | 








1,546,258 | 1, 071, 922 | 
i i 


! Allotment as of Dec. 31, 1950. 
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Summary statement of allocations from * ‘Expenses, international development, Execu- 
tive Office of the President’ and ‘“‘Expenses, Economic Cooperation Administration, 
Executive Office di the President” 
































beckon Estimated Estimated 
Item a ae obligations, | obligations, 
9 
Expenses, international development, Executive Office of the 
President (allotment to agriculture): 
Funds allocated as of Dec. 31, 1950, and shown in the re- 
spective statements for the bureaus involved: 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies. --.........--.-..-.|.--...-...--.- OY eee ee eae 
Office of Administrator, Agricultural “Research Ad- 
minstration _ _ oy ee S ae Sa ee) gy ae od 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 
IRs straints «Fast sete cebascasinnh tulsaaicetins du Lestbia-anschinet Senbh Pas Oe Piudct iatioetc- 
Soil Conservation Service..-.......-.------- aE EE SOS. (Gee aap a 
ere ES SE ot IA EARS EGR ES ts ag Sep 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Dees. os) ae ee GS Asean eee oe 
Balance shown in the budget schedules of the State 
Department pending allocation to agriculture. _.....|_.....--.- aged NE Lire cnauins 
cA ER ial Rok PRs MOL eae Ficccbaaetante 6, 430, 574 |... 
Expenses, Economic Cooperation Administration, Executive 
Office of the President (allotment to agriculture): | 
Funds allocated as of Dec. 31, 1950, and shown in the re- | 
spective statements for the bureaus involved: | } 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics nadecsswsdauen 7) eee tare 
Office of Administrator, memes al Research Ad- 
RES C2 pa OE ET em: EA ETERS: SARTO Sere CS 
Forest Service RAGE EERE ENDS ER ES Te sata Re 4 |. SRE 
Soil Conservation Service. JS taWeaweeviebbiee lo ptiiwcupnataouese. SOP sescseee ek 
Extension Service... Bie Gin neem: (SAAS ras Aedes tg Pha 
Office of Foreign Agriculturs FOR ERR dele DI AE DAS 247, 168 9. ost 
Balance shown in the budget schedules of the Ee>- 
nomic Cooperation Administration pending alloca- 
RO SIRE isis ov pecnc cpt tania scaudisiiaous sehdenedabwer py S| RS eae 
eR CCN SER a at |. cic Ser aie 2,000,000 |.....-.....--- 
‘ 








POINT 4 PROGRAM 


Mr. Horan. Could we have some comment on page 409 so we 
could have a complete grasp of that? 

Mr. Anprews. This is the so-called point 4. 

Mr. Wuirren. You might explain that program. 

Mr. Anprews. This is the agricultural side of the point 4 program. 

Mr. Wuirren. There again the appropriation is not handled by 
this committee, but you get that by transfer? 

Mr. Anprews. This transfers over to us and we simply have to 
hire the personnel and hire the people to man this program and run 
it. Werun it through our office and this of course is the total over-all 
projected program in the point 4. I think up to December 31 of this 
year we had been transferred about $600,000 in the 1951 fiscal year. 
I imagine there will be around $2,000,000 transferred to us the first 
of the year up to June 30. We may not be able to come anywhere 
near this total program, which was originally outlined, first, point 
4 work has first gotten off to an awful slow start; second, Dr. Ben- 
nett, I think wisely, is more or less resurveying and reanalyzing 
and redetermining just what we ought to do on this point 4 business 
in the light of the present emergency. In other words, instead 
maybe of having a very idealistic program in some countries, and 
spending considerable money for the general development of the 
country, if that country happens to be of real strategic importance 
to us, if it happens to be an area from which we can get and need 
complementary materials, such as fibers and coconut oil and mate- 
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rials that we have got to have, he thinks and I certainly agree with 
him that maybe we ought to reemphasize and direct those efforts 
toward that specific thing. 

It may sound a little selfish and not quite as altruistic but I think 
the program will stand on that sort of a merit better than it will on 
the other. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think it will also go over better in that country. 
You know those countries are suspicious of something for nothing. 
I never have seen any group yet that was not. I recently had occasion 
to talk to some of the folks about those programs where we furnish 
technicians and require the benefiting country to finance the rest of it. 
Surprisingly, the programs have gone over much better where we make 
them finance it than where we try to do it for them. 

Mr. Anprews. That is the principle. Of course, as you know, the 
Department of Agriculture has been running cooperative projects in 
about 14 Latin-American countries under State Department’s general 
direction, but they transfer the money with it and it is astounding how 
well that works out and how, after you get started, the other country’s 
contribution of money and people increases much faster than ours do. 

Mr. Horan. One is State Department and the other is ECA 
proposition? 

Mr. AnprREws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is a tentative set-up that will go before the sub- 
committee on appropriations. As you have indicated, even those 
figures are being changed. 


ECA TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. That is right. This program down here on ECA is 
the training program. I guess, as you gentlemen know, ECA is bring- 
ing large numbers of nationals from many countries over here and I am 
not trying to brag on this, but up until about the middle of this last 
summer, that work was in chaos here. The people had come in here; 
they would be received by ECA and wander up and down the halls 
over in Agriculture, and nobody handling them. Finally we set up 
in the Department of Agriculture and in OFAR the foreign student 
advisory training program, in which these various agencies—Army 
ECA, and point 4, actually pay for and we have got top-flight people 
from the Extension Service, the ARA, and other agencies, working 
through Agriculture out to the colleges and these people come in in a 
formalized way and they actually, we hope and we honestly believe, 
are getting training and getting their money’s worth. Or I would say 
this: The United States is getting some returns on this expenditure, 
which was sometimes I thought just a glorified tourist deal, but now 
they come in here, they are met at the docks; we know who they are; 
we know what their backgrounds are, what they want to see; they are 
trained in Agriculture. We have a training program for them. They 
go out in the various places in the United States and usually end up 
in some college where there is an intensified course. We try to give 
them + thes ere. there is to give so far as the United States is con- 
cerned. 

That work is getting to be a tremendous thing. There will prob- 
ably be three or four thousand people go through this year. 

Mr. Horan. Where do funds come from for that? 
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Mr. AnprRews. ECA. 

Mr. Horan, Is that $147,000? 

Mr. Micuetson. That is right. The larger amount indicated goes 
for per diem and travel for the trainees themselves. We handle the 
trainees and administer the money. The $147,000 is for adminis- 
trative backstop to the expenditure of the larger amount indicated on 
page 409 for these purposes. 

Mr. AnprEws. When you take 30 or 40 fellows out to Beltsville and 
wander around, it takes somebody in ARA to guide these people. 
Somebody has to take time and teach classes and certain moneys are 
passed over to that particular bureau to pay for this service. 

Mr. Ropers. I would like to be sure the committee understands 
that the OFAR items on page 409 are also shown on pages 407 and 408. 
The table on 409 is merely a summary, for the information of the 
committee, of all the funds that come to Agriculture, including OFAR, 
from these two sources. The activities are supervised so far as Agri- 
culture is concerned, by the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 


FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Horan. Could I inquire what you asked of the Budget as an 
over-all total for OFAR? 

Mr. Anprews. We asked them for $822,000 for 1952. It is our 
impression that the Bureau of the Budget, in cutting us back to 
$600,000, felt that this matter of the questions which the Congress 
legitimately has raised about this State Department and Agriculture 
set-up should be clarified; that the Congress would have to be satis- 
fied that things are on the way to solution before they would increase 
the budget. 

Mr. Horan. I have the same feeling, Mr. Chairman, but it has 
been the attitude of this subcommittee at least to try to keep our 
foreign arm of the Department of Agriculture intact while we went 
through all this phase of point 4 and all of this sort of thing, some of 
which admittedly needs to be clarified, and it isn’t very practical. 
We would like to have somebody that is going to serve the American 
farmer and also keep open our channels of supply for things we don’t 
produce here. 

Mr. AnprEws. Of course, Mr. Horan, we couldn’t agree with you 
more, being the people who are trying to get a competent and well- 
organized staff there. As I said before, if you want justification of 
that, every fellow has to fight for his cause but to cite cases, as I 
mentioned awhile ago, and I don’t mind admitting it right here—I 
don’t want to make a point of it—but when we get an emergency call 
like this business on India and Yugoslavia, the chances are some men 
may have to assist temporarily no matter what the source of funds 
may be. 

These jobs are actually part of the Department of Agriculture 
responsibility, not only to farmers but to the rest of this Government, 
inevitably. The only thing I was pleading for in this presentation of 
the budget, which is backed up by the Secretary to the hilt, was just a 
small efficient staff that is flexible, that we can reasonably do these 
jobs in our own work and do it in a decent way, and $822,000—I think 
if this office had a million dollars, that would be more than it needed 
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for its own ordinary kind of work, but it does need a little more than 
it is now getting, and that is the reason we presented it here. 

Now Mr. Roberts, have I translated the attitude of the Budget on 
this thing right? 
Mr. Roserts. Yes, I have the same impression. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Wuirren. How about all this money that you do handle? 
Do they have to pay any administrative costs? 

Mr. ANDREws. Yes, sir; some. 

Mr. Wuirren. You can meet your requirements, though you don’t 
prefer to do it that way. Can you do it by requiring ECA to pay for 
some people in your central office? 

Mr. Micuetson. We apply an administrative cost factor and 
budget for it. 

Mr. AnpreEws. So far as the Government is concerned, I guess it is 
really swapping dollars, but from the standpoint of trying to admin- 
ister an office, keeping track of all of these funds and keeping the man- 
hours that is devoted against those funds is a fantastic administrative 
job and it simply doesn’t make good sense. 

Mr. Micuetson. Transferred funds, | might point out, are subject 
to audit and careful inspection as to how they are spent and it would 
therefore be very difficult to use one fund for another purpose. 

Mr. Anprews. And keeping track of them is a big administrative 
job that we shouldn’t be called upon to do, and the fellow that sits 
down and works on project A puts his time down, and project B 
puts his time down. That sort of thing does not make for good 
administration; it doesn’t make too good sense. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Are you people on a 40-hour week? 

Mr. ANDREws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnprerseN. Would it not help a little if they worked Saturday 
mornings? 

Mr. Anprews. As far as I am concerned, I am perfectly willing to 
work and I think the staff would. 

Mr. AnprersEN. I know you are. Don’t you think it would be 
good policy if, during this war, as the chairman has previously sug- 
gested, we should be entitled to 44 hours out of the governmental 
employees, without time and one-half for overtime? 

Mr. Horan. How do you work out overtime on a man dealing 
almost entirely with policy? 

Mr. Anprews. We do nothing. 

Mr. Rossrrer. He does it on his own. 

Mr. AnperRsEN. I presume he is like Congressmen. There are 
no hours for them. In fact we need more hours than there are 
available to get.our work done. 

Mr. AnpreEws. I am not bragging. I get to the office at 20 minutes 
after 8 and leave at 6:05 each evening. 

Mr. Rosstrer. Only secretaries and clerks lower than GS-7 are 
paid overtime. 

Mr. Micuexuson. That is an internal administrative policy. 

Mr. Horan. A good share of these men who are actually represent- 


-ing various commodities abroad would draw very little overtime. 


Mr. Rossrrer. They don’t receive any overtime. 
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EXPANSION OF COMMODITY WORK 


Mr. AnpRews. To answer specifically the Congressman’s question, 
in our budget estimates of $822,000, which is $222,000 above what is 
specified here, we asked for $50,000 to expand the commodity work. 
As a case in point, with the Asian situation like it is, rice, which 
constitutes the great amount of food for that mass of people; it is 
not too much concern here in the United States. We need to put on 
ariceman. There is the question of jute, which is something we have 
to have for sugar sacking and certain bagging. It is a tremendously 
important thing. We need to add a man to follow that and keep up 
to date on it, find out where we can get expansion and means of getting 
it. In the so-called commodity field, we need more work on coffee 
and wool. 

The wool thing has been a terrific headache here in the light of the 
present world situation. 

Then the regional branch. That is the outfit that deals with the 
trade agreements and the tariff, and I know Mr. Horan is familiar 
with that. But the facts are: Unless you know your stuff and you 
are able and have people who can go into the detail of all these tariff 
problems and their implications, you are licked before you start in a 
conference like Torquay or any other place. 

I am not making any apologies for what we failed to do there. The 
sessions are secret, but I can tell you: if there wasn’t somebody who 
has some concept of what the needs of agriculture are and what the 
problems of agriculture are, we would be traded out of our eye teeth 
a lot more than we are, because it is a fight morning, noon, and night; 
not because it is a deliberate attempt of somebody to gouge agriculture 
—I don’t believe that; I believe, in fact, it is ignorance. They don’t 
know the implication of these problems. There we stepped up our 
requirements. We need $150,000 to carry on that work and with 
these amendments to the Tariff Agreement Act—I am not, here to 
criticize one way or another the amendments—but, if one of those 
amendments goes through, we will need a battalion to keep the 
Secretary up to date on his responsibilities. 

Mr. Horan. Before we had the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations—and you take a very active part in these trading teams— 
how was Agriculture represented in reciprocal trade-treaty negotia- 
tions? 

Mr. AnprEws. You see, you didn’t have treaty negotiations until 
recently. 

Mr. Rossiter. We have always been represented. 

Mr. ANpREws. It was between countries, bilaterally. It was be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain or some other single 
nation, and we had a representative in there on that particular thing; 
but, you see, Geneva and Annecy and Torquay are the big groups. 

Mr. Horan. They grew out of the war. 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

Mr. Rossiter. They keep adding a group of additional countries 
every time they get together. 

Mr. Anprews. Another need in the regional branch is a specialist on 
Africa. The State Department is weak in Africa. We have no 
attachés except Egypt and the Union of South Africa. Yet, for 
anybody that knows anything about what the present plans and the 
present world struggle is, north and west Africa is just the most vital 
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place and we are absolutely blank, not only on specialists who know 
anything about the crops but attachés out there. 

tee Homate Is there anything in the mill that would throw more 
light on this as far as we are concerned in terms of what the sub- 
committee may be asked to do for State Department appropriations 
before we write up our bill? 

Mr. Rossrrer. I think it might be well to defer that question, 
Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Cooley has told us that he is gomg to make 
a report to the Agriculture Committee on his findings in Europe and 
the Middle East in respect to the need for agriculture attachés, if that 
is satisfactory. 

Mr. AnpreEws. I think he is counting on filing a copy of that report. 

Mr. Horan. Personally, I am interested in this item. We want 
all the light we can get on it before we write up our bill. 

Mr. Anprews. That isright. For International Conference, we re- 
quested an additional $22,000; International Cotton Agreement, 
International Wheat Committee, International Wool Committee— 
those are all in process of negotiation, all in the process of going back 
and forward and allocations, and so forth. That is what we are 
asking the additional information for. 

Mr. Chairman, I am talking too much and taking too much time of 
the committee. Since the committee is so interested in this general 
work, since you have repeatedly expressed your concern at not only 
what the State Department’s responsibilities are and what they do in 
this thing, but to some extent ours, we are to blame for some of our 
own troubles—we have written out here in just three little pages what 
we think are the essentials for this office. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have that. 


Mr. Anprews. I would like to put it in the record, sir. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Wuy anp WHERE FoREIGN AGRICULTURAL Work Must BE StrreENGTHENED 


American interest in foreign agriculture has grown rapidly, for the following 
main reasons: (1) Dependence of many American farm products on foreign 
markets, often restricted by trade barriers and controls; (2) supply problems of 
the United States and allies in times of war and other emergencies; (3) agriculture 
in the strength (or weakness) of actual and potential enemies; and (4) the role of 
agriculture and food in implementing the foreign policy and international pro- 
grams of the United States for the economic advancement, military strength, 
and political stability of friendly nations. 

For these reasons, foreign agricultural work in the Department of Agriculture, 
cooperating with the Department of State, must be strengthened in its three 
principal phases: 

I. More agricultural attachés for assignment to several countries where none 
is serving now, and stronger support for their work. They represent the agri- 
cultural interest of the United States abroad and are the source of primary data 
and first-hand interpretation of the agriculture of foreign countries. Functioning 
within a unified Foreign Service, they should be in close contact with the Secretary 
of Agriculture and responsible to him in subject matter, as he is in fact held 
responsible for the Government’s agricultural work abroad as well as at home. 

I. More commodity specialists for work chiefly abroad, devoting their time to 
international commodity problems of concern to American agriculture, trade, and 
public policy. They are needed not only in finding markets in ‘‘normal times’ 
but also in meeting the special commodity problems that arise in times of short- 
age, national emergency, and even war. Their work should be under the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and financed by appropriations for his Department, and 
therefore subject to annual review by the agricultural appropriations committees 
of Congress. 

III. More adequate budget and staff for the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, to enable it (a) to interpret and make available (to Congress, Govern- 
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ment departments and defense agencies, agriculture and its organizations, and the 
public generally) the information obtained from abroad, adapting it to problems 
of trade, emergency aid, and international allocation of commodities, etc.; (b) to 
represent the Secretary in giving aid and guidance to agricultural attachés, in 
cooperation with the Department of State; (c) to represent the Secretary in 
reference to the international aspects of agricultural policy and programs; (d) to 
participate for agriculture in various international arrangements, including com- 
modity agreements, conferences, and trade negotiations; (e) to back up and 
broadly supervise technical assistance programs under point IV where respon- 
sibility for such programs have been assigned to the Ss a a gre of Agriculture. 

With present appropriations and staff, it is not possible for this Office to meet 
adequately the proper demands made upon it. On it depends in large part the 
realization of the full value of the work under points I and II, above. 

Mr. Wuirtten. I do not know whether we will have the time. 
Perhaps we should have the State Department before the committee. 
I recall 3 years ago one of the hardest fights I had before the Congress 
was to get Army witnesses before the subcommittee for the Navy. 
I could show by the records where we would save $350,000,000. 

Mr. AnvreEws. I found this in my conferences as late as yesterday 
with the State Department people. They have done a tremendous 
amount of work on this budget problem, and they have a book this 
thick [indicating] in which they are trying to break this out and show 
just what they are doing, and I think in the next budget at least they 
will be prepared and we can come in here and show you what is being 
spent for agricultural attachés abroad, where they are and what they 
are; and I hope, sir, that before very long we can file into the record 
in the Appropriations Committee an honest-to-goodness agreement 
between the two Departments which will at least mitigate most of 
the things which have been bothering us. We have our problems, too. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any further questions? r. Andrews, 
we thank you very much for a very fine presentation. é 

Mr. ANnprews. Thank you for hearing us here. I do appreciate 
the fact you are taking the time to do it. 


WEDNESDAY, Fresruary 14, 1951. 


OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
WITNESSES 


E. C. ELTING, ACTING CHIEF, OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

DR. H. C. KNOBLAUCH, ASSISTANT CHIEF, OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 

DR. F. D. FROMME, RESEARCH COORDINATOR, OFFICE OF EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS 

WALWORTH BROWN, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate ____-_-..-.....-..-- oe $7,406,208 | $12, 416, 208 $12, 453, 708 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, Department of Agriculture” 4, 984, 636 











12, 390, 844 12, 416, 208 12, 453, 708 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


$12, 256, 167 | $12, 266, 208 $12, 308, 708 





1, Payments to agricultural experiment stations 

2. Federal administration under Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 9, 
title I (act of June 29, 1935) as amended by the act of 
August 14, 1946 (Research and Marketing Act of 1946) ___- 134, 677 150, 000 150, 000 





Total obligations 12, 390, 844 12, 416, 208 12, 453, 708 











Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 








01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions 

Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Hatch Act, approved Mar. 2, 1887 
Adams Act, approved Mar. 16, 1906 
Purnell Act, approved Feb. 24, 1925 
eae Act, secs. 3 and 5, title I (act of June 29, 
ROR ys eS AES Ee eC Ca ne i 
Bankhead-Jones Act, secs. 9 and 11, title I, of the act 
approved June 29, 1935, as amended by the act of Aug. 
14, 1946 (Research and Marketing Act of 1946) 
Hawaii Act, approved May 16, 1928 
Alaska Act, approved Feb. 23, 
Alaska Act, approved June 20, 1936, as amended by the 


Puerto Rico Act, approved Mar. 4, 1931 


$129, 110 
440 
350 





2, 863, 708 


4, 849, 959 
90, 000 
15, 000 


27, 500 
90, 000 


4, 850, 000 
, 000 
15, 000 


37, 500 
90, 000 


200 
1,100 
720, 000 


720, 000 
2, 880, 000 


2, 863, 708 
4, 850, 000 
90, 000 
15, 000 


75, 000 
90, 000 





Total obligations 


12, 390, 844 


12, 416, 208 


12, 453, 708 














Mr. Wurirren. This morning we will take up the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations. We are glad to have with us Mr. E. C. Elting, Acting 
Chief, Office of Experiment Stations, and his associates. 


First, I will put into the record pages 82 through 85 of the justifica- 
tions. 


(The material referred to follows:) 


PurpPose STATEMENT 


The Office of Experiment Stations as presently organized was established in 
1888 following passage of the Hatch Act of 1887 authorizing Federal grants for 
State agricultural experiment stations. 

The primary function of the Office of Experiment Stations is the administration 
of the acts of Congress authorizing Federal-grant funds for research at the agri- 
cultural experiment stations of the land-grant colleges in the States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico. A major responsibility involved in this function is the 
coordination of research effort among the State experiment stations and between 
these experiment stations and the research agencies of the Department of Agri- 


culture. The Office also has responsibility for operating the Federal Experiment 
Station in Puerto Rico. 
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Grand fund administration.—Administration of grants to the States involves 
(1) advance approval of each individual research proposal financed in whole or 
in part from the Federal-grant funds to assure their efficient and legal use; (2) close 
advisory relations with the experiment stations with reference to the character, 
quality, and conduct of the research for which funds are expended; (3) annual ex- 
amination in the field of research and expenditures of each experiment station 
under the several grant acts; and (4) preparation of an annual report to Congress 
on this research and the expenditures, as required by law. There are currently 
active approximately 4,200 specific lines of agricultural investigations being fi- 
nanced from Federal-grant funds which are a responsibility of this Office, as well 
as approximately 5,100 other lines of inquiry at the State agricultural experiment 
stations which are supported from non-Federal funds. 

Research coordination.—The Office participates actively in the planning and co- 
ordination of research among the experiment stations and between the stations 
and the Department of Agriculture. Members of the technical staff of the Office 
(1) assist the States in planning cooperative research programs to secure integra- 
tion and the fullest coordination; (2) assist Federal research agencies in arranging 
for cooperation with the States; (3) actively participate in planning conferences 
and work groups engaged in development of regional research involving two or 
more States; and (4) suggest to the States lines of inquiry most needed to establish 
well-rounded regional programs. 

The Office is also responsible for administering the Federal Experiment Station 
in Puerto Rico which serves as a tropical outpost of the Department for the con- 
duct of agricultural research dealing principally with the development and produc- 
tion of crops of strategic importance which can be grown only in the tropics and 
oe other crops which may be of economic importance especially to the Southern 

tates. 

As of November 30, 1950, the Office had 114 employees, 66 of whom were in 
Washington and the balance in the field. 





Estimated, | Budget esti- 
1951 mate, 1952 





Appropriated funds: 


Salaries and expenses 


Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico $12, ae ao 


$12, 453, 708 
400, 000 








12, 823, 708 





12, 853, 708 





Summary of appropriations, 1951, and estimates, 1952 





Total esti- 


mated avail- 


able, 1951 


Budget esti- 
mates, 1952 


Increase 
(+) or de- 
crease (—) 





Pa 


ents to States 


ies and expenses 


Total, direct annual appropriations 





$12, 416, 208 
407, 500 


$12, 453, 708 
400, 000 


+$37, 500 
—7, 500 





12, 823, 708 





12, 853, 708 





+30, 000 





Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, for agricultural experiment 
stations 
Appropriation Act, 1951 $12, 416, 208 
Budget estimate, 1952__._.___-_--- : 12, 453, 708 
Increase (to strengthen the research program of the Alaska Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. as authorized by the Alaska Station 
Act of June 20, 1936, amended by the act of August 29, 1950) ___ +37, 500 





Project statement 
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Project 


1951 (esti- 
mated) 


1952 (esti- 
mated) 


| 
| 
Increase | 
| 





. Hatch Act (Mar. 2, 1887) 

. Adams Act (Mar. i6, 1906) 

. Purnell Act (Feb. 24, 1925). 

. Bankhead-Jones ‘Act, sees. 3 and 5, title I 
(act of June 29, 1935)__ 

. Bankhead-Jones Act, secs. 9 and 11, title I, 
of the act approved June 29, 1935, as 
amended by the act of Aug. 14, 1946 (Re- 
search and Marketing Act) 

. Hawaii Act (May 16, 1928) 

. Alaska Act (Feb. 23, 1929) 

. Alaska Act (June 20, 1936) as amended by 
the act of Aug. 29, 1950 (Public Law 739) . 

. Puerto Rico Act (Mar. 4, 1931) 


Total available 


$720 000 
2, 863, 703 | 


5, 000, 000 | 
90, 000 
15, 000 | 


37. 500 | 
90, 000 | 


$720, 000 
720. 000 
2,8 0, 000 


2, 863, 708 


5, 000. 000 
90, 000 
15, 000 


75, 000 
90, 000 





‘yet 8 | 
12, 416, 208 | 


12, 453, 708 





Transfer to 1951 estimates from ‘‘Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, Department of Agri- 
culture”’ 





12, 416, 208 





Total appropriation or estimate 7, 406, 208 | 





Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have your general statement, 
Mr. Elting. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Extine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are glad of the 
opportunity to again present to the committee the status of the 
research program in the State agricultural stations which are supported 
in part by the funds which are under discussion this morning. 


OPERATION OF THE STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


The agricultural experiment stations over the years have played 
a strong role in the over-all program of agricultural research in 
this Nation. 

We can report today that the stations are in a strong, virile condi- 
tion, that they are carrying on a program well adapted to the needs 
of the respective States which they serve and that there are certain 
trends that are worthy of note, particularly the trend toward stronger 
teamwork and regional effort that is strengthening their program. 

The total employment in the experiment stations at the close of the 
1950 fiscal year stood at nearly 7,000. Of that number, about 3,300 
were full-time research employees, the remainder were engaged jointly 
in research and teaching or extension work. 

It is significant that that figure represents an 18-percent increase 
from the preceding year. I mention those figures simply to emphasize 
the point that the stations are well staffed and prepared to carry on 
a strong program. 

The experiment stations today, in common with practically every 
other organized group in our Nation, are conscious of the need for 
gearing their program to best serve the emergency situation in which 
we now find ourselves. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not mean to be facetious, but you make the 
statement that they are looking around to give their effort to the 
present emergency. Frequently, we find the one thing we overlook 
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is properly curtailing the work, which is also a possibility in connec- 
tion with the emergency. 

It is one thing to transfer your effort to that where it will do the 
most good. Sometimes I wonder in connection with our present 
monetary troubles if we should not curtail this activity. 

It is not directed to you particularly. But it is one possibility that 
we all are going to have to give thought to. That is not the thing 
that makes everybody happy, but we may be forced to do it. 


CONTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH TO THE DEFENSE EFFORT 


Mr. Extinc. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, every activity must be 
carefully appraised on the basis of the contribution it-can make. I 
believe strongly that on careful analysis it will be the opinion that 
research can make a powerful contribution to our strength and well- 
being during such an emergency period. 

I believe that fact is borne out if we will review carefully the 
activities during the recent war period through which we passed. 

When I make that statement, I hasten to add that that does 
not mean business as usual, that it means mobilizing our efforts in 
a way that will best serve the Nation’s needs. 

We have had expression recently from a large percentage of the 
experiment station directors to indicate how completely conscious 
they are of this; also that they may be faced with a curtailment. 

Certainly they will be faced with adjustments in their program, 
in order that they can yield the best testa: 

Mr. Wuirren. You understand that it does not make us happy to 
raise this question, because the members of this committee are as 


much interested in agriculture as you folks in your Department, 
or as anyone else. 

But, charged with the responsibility that all of us now are, we do 
have to think of that possibility. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COORDINATION OF WORK WITH STATES 


Mr. Wuirren. But, briefly, to refresh my memory as to how 
your organization is set up: the various States have experiment 
stations; some of the money for the operation of those stations is 
paid through the acts of Congress from the Federal Government; 
the local stations select their work and set up their own program, 
subject to the approval of vour central office here? 

Mr. Etrina. As far as the program financed by the Federal grant 
funds is concerned. 

Mr. Wurrren. In the marketing program, you have had some say 
so about the regional projects, or have you had contact with that? 

Mr. Extine. The law specifies that the Office shall participate in 
the planning and programming of the regional research. So, we have 
had a very active part in that, which is one of the phases of the work 
provided for under section 9 of the Research and Marketing Act. 

Mr. WuirtteN. Various States have similar problems, but due to 
their difference in geography you have to carry on what appears to 
be the same project at two different stations. But really they are not. 
I am speaking of the problems which may be sufficiently different that 
you have to carry on the work at several locations. 
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It does give you the opportunity, since you approve the work in 
which Federal money plays a part, to coordinate the effort so that 
you are not needlessly duplicating this work, does it not? 

Mr. Extrina. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Wuirren. In addition to that, you just mentioned that right 
after the war you had considerable trouble getting sufficient scientists 
to carry the work on as the various experiment stations would like. 
Right now you have your stations in a stronger position than you have 
had at any time for quite some years anyway, because you have more 
scientists and experts. 


AVAILABILITY OF PERSONNEL 


I have heard of two or three instances where several of your people 
in the experiment stations are considering transferring to other jobs 
because of difference in salary, and things of that sort. What is the 
outlook as to the year ahead, or the next few years? Are you going to 
begin to lose some of these people to where it would perhaps pay you 
to curtail some of your effort until the situation straightens out and 
you can get these people back? What is your view of the years ahead? 

Mr. Extine. There are uncertainties ahead, certainly. We know 
there will be strong competition for manpower. Another important 
factor perhaps is the fact that we do have a number of reserve officers 
on the staffs of our institutions. 

To counterbalance that is the relatively large crop of young scientists 
— are now available as potential replacements for those who may be 
ost. 

We do not foresee difficulties in staffing in the near future, certainly 
not in the year immediately ahead. The intensity of this emergency 
period could change that, of course, as it did in the early 1940’s, 
when scientists were drawn from the stations, as well as other research 
organizations, and put into the armed services. 

As I say, we do not see any serious difficulties in the year immedi- 
ately ahead. 

Dr. Knosiavcn. If I might supplement that, there is another trend, 
of course, and we do not know how far it might develop. There is a 
tremendous loss of student body at the land-grant colleges. 

With that loss of student body, a certain portion of those faculty 
members jointly employed in teaching and in research would be able 
to devote more time to the research program. ‘This applies, of course, 
only to those who are qualified to do research. 

I think the over-all picture, as you have probably reflected already, 
is causing the land-grant colleges a lot of concern. There might be a 
satisfactory adjustment made within the institutions to carry forward 
the research program. 


RESEARCH ON MARKETING 


Mr. Wuirren. Much of your research through your experiment 
stations is production research, and things of that sort. You also have 
some RMA work, do you not? 

Is there anything in the future that should cause us to have a 
resurvey as to the advisability of approving projects which have to 
do with surpluses, and things of that nature, in this period when 
apparently we are going to be faced with shortages rather than 
surpiuses? 
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Mr. Extinc. There are many aspects of the so-called marketing 
program which has been expanded greatly in the past 4 years. 

I would say surplus is but one segment of the marketing problem. 
And conceivably, in a period of emergency, assembly, transportation, 
effective storage and processing, and other aspects of the whole pro- 
gram of distelbution of our agricultural crops would cause a change 
in emphasis. 

But I still question whether it would merit a serious curtailment of 
the program. I would think of it rather in terms of adjusting to those 
problems which are most likely to become acute. 

Mr. Wuirren. In other words, if you had tremendous surpluses of 
apples it would make very little difference if they decayed en route or 
at the stores, but if you were short it might pay to give more attention 
to proper storage so as not to have the losses; is that your idea? 
I think it is a sound one, to be frank with you. 

If you are in a period where everything counts, attention not to lose 
any of it by storage or wastage would be more important than in 
times of surplus. 

Mr. Extina. I think that undoubtedly is true, sir. 


ALASKA EXPERIMENT STATION ,. 


Mr. Wuirren. I noticed last year that we made an increase of 
$10,000 for an additional employee at Tanana Valley, near Fairbanks. 
Also, there was $20,000 additional granted under the Alaska research 
appropriation, which was based on a need for increased soils work in 
Matanuska Valley, and a study of animal diseases, as well as several 
other projects. 

What report do you have on those projects today, and what do you 
contemplate next year? 

Mr. Extine. The increase last year was $10,000, which completed 
the authorization to Alaska under the act of 1936. 

We have accomplished what was proposed a year ago, with some 
lag in time. The plant pathologist, particularly referred to last year, 
has been employed. He will be able to initiate an active program 
with this growing season in Alaska. We feel it fills an urgent need 
there. 

As was pointed out a year ago, the disease problem in the cereals 
and potatoes and vegetables is very serious. 

We feel the ability to employ the pathologist on the staff, to equip 
him to do a job there, is an important addition to our activity. 

1 wonder, Mr. Chairman, if before we proceed to the details, we 
might have the privilege of presenting two or three rather simple 
exhibits, which I feel will give the committee a better understanding 
of the over-all situation, and then proceed with such details as you 
may desire? 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have that. 

Mr. Exrina. I think it will take only a few minutes and will be of 
ini >rest. 

STATE EXPERIMENT STATION FUND SOURCES 


‘he first exhibit we have deals with a matter which you referred 
"0 «few minutes ago, the sources of support for our State experiment 
tation program. 
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The fact that the Federal funds constitute only a part is apparent. 
We would be glad if you would examine the simple chart which we 
have covering that point. The chart which you have before you goes 
back to 1920, and points out the relation that has existed over those 
years between the Federal appropriations and the non-Federal appro- 
priations available to the State experiment stations. 

The dark portion at the base of the chart represents the Federal 
appropriations. 

You will note in recent years, even during a period of expanded 
Federal appropriations, there has been essentially the same ratio 
maintained, that is, a ratio very close to $4 of non-Federal money to 
each dollar of Federal appropriation. 

It emphasizes one point, that the States have increased their support 
to the extent that the increased Federal appropriation under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act, without questioning, has permitted an 
expanded program. 

There has been no tendency to use those funds to simply meet 
increased expenses of operation, because the States have more than 
met that need. 

The expansion in dollars since 1946, I think, has been particularly 
striking. In the last year the stations did expend a total of over 
$57,000,000. 


COORDINATING EFFECT OF FEDERAL GRANTS TO STATES 


Mr. Wuirren. One of the prime benefits of having the Federal 
Government in this picture is the fact that in a project in which your 
money goes it gives you an opportunity to coordinate the efforts of 
the various States, which, in the absence of Federal funds would 
be entirely on a State basis; is that right? 

Mr. Extrna. That is correct. A great deal of the non-Federal 
funds actually go to provide additional support and provide the 
physical facilities for the same projects which are supported by the 
Federal grant funds. 

So, we have a direct opportunity to coordinate and review a much 
larger portion of the total program than would be indicated by this 
relation, because, as I say, much of the non-Federal money is expended 
on those lines of work which are approved by this office. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS BY SUBJECT MATTER 


The second exhibit we have is an attempt to show how the money is 
distributed among the main subject-matter fields. I think it will be 
of particular interest to the committee in that it will give you some 
insight to where the research and marketing funds have been applied 
in relation to the remainder of the program. 

The 13 categories indicated on this chart are simply a device for 
dividing the total program. Under each of them there is presented 
three lines showing funds from different sources. 

The first one is the funds under the Hatch, Adams, Purnell, and 
Bankhead-Jones provisions. The second line is the funds under 
section 9 of the Research and Marketing Act. The third line is the 
non-Federal expenditures. 

The black portion of the second line represents the regional research 
fund provided under the provisions of section 9 B 3. 
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I would emphasize again the statement I made with reference to the 
other chart, that while the research and marketing funds here are 
classified under the same categories, the work represented there was 
new work and not simply application of the funds to continuing lines 
of work which had existed prior to that time. 

There has been marked expansion in marketing work, as is indi- 
cated by category 1. You will note the largest single segment of 
the regional money has been applied in that field. 

In the second category the major work is in two fields, in mechani- 
zation of crop production, and in farm buildings and structures. 

The regional portions appearing under categories 3 a, b, and ¢ are 
noteworthy in that they represent our regional programs in the field 
of large-animal breeding, particularly beef cattle and dairy cattle, 
where we have now been able to develop through regional effort a 
program that could never have been attained through the individual 
efforts of the stations. 

Dropping down to category 11, on “Human nutrition and home 
economics,” you find that field has been greatly strengthened and 
expanded by funds provided under the Research and Marketing Act. 


DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH INFORMATION 


The third exhibit we have deals with a question that has been 
raised a number of times during the past year by various groups. It 
has been a matter of concern to the Agricultural National Research 
Policy Committee. Reference was made to it in the special study 
group created by the House Committee on Agriculture last summer, 
to study the current status of the research program. 

That is the dissemination of research information. The charge has 
been made at times that the experiment stations were not doing as 
good a job as they should in that field of disseminating information. 

Without claiming perfection, I would like to show you certain 
exhibits which will give you at least an understanding of the different 
channels through which information is disseminated, if we may show 
you briefly three small panels. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have them. 

Mr. Exrine. We will attempt to divide this problem of disseminat- 
ing research information into three categories. The first of which we 
have called reporting progress on research. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


That is done through two main media, through the media of the 
annual reports of the experimental stations, which are essentially 
progress reports on all lines of work underway. 

I am sure you have had an opportunity to examine experiment 
station reports from the various States. While they are not entirely 
uniform in style they all serve the general purpose of reporting to the 
public work that is in progress. 

I would say these constitute an important medium of coordination, 
of making known to other States lines of work that are in progress, 
and a basis for exchanging ideas and, to some extent, developing 
cooperative relations. 
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TECHNICAL JOURNALS 


The second category, which represents a very important outlet for 
research findings, is the technical journals. I call your attention to a 
figure there of nearly 3,400 articles and scientific reports which 
appeared in the various scientific journals, which cover practically 
all phases of agriculture, as you will note, the soils, the crops, the 
plant diseases, entomology, animal science, dairy, poultry, veterinary 
research, farm economics, and agricultural engineering. So, we do 
have journals that give a rather complete coverage. It puts the 
information in an available form as building stones from which 
research progresses. 

The second panel deals with the formal publications of the experi- 
ment stations, essentially the bulletin and circular series. Those are 
broadly divided into two categories, the technical bulletins, which 
are not widely distributed, and yet which serve a very useful function 
in making a permanent record of basic facts and data, again upon 
which research progresses. 

As is indicated in this case, very often a technical bulletin is then 
translated into popular style for distribution and use immediately on 
the farm. 

Here is a detailed recording of the research on the irrigated soils in 
Oklahoma, which shows the dangers of salt accumulation. Here is 
the same information put out in popular and usable style for the 
farmer. 

Several different features are illustrated in some of these. This 
illustrates a regional publication where, as you see from a little block 
on the map, several States have pooled their efforts in getting out one 
publication which has wide application. 

Here is an illustration of a three-way cooperation between an experi- 
ment station, a bureau of the Department and a commercial industrial 
organization. 

It deals with the important subject of the marketing of slaughter 
hogs by grade and weight. It is significant that the packing industry 
in Minnesota, along with the Minnesota station, and research agencies 
of the Department, could cooperate on that type of program, which 
since has become the basis of an extensive regional project in the north 
central region, and one which has the prospect that industry will 
adopt and use the findings. 

Some of these are the more popular type which have a large dis- 
tribution, and I think in general are illustrative of the various types 
which last year totaled almost 2,000 through the experiment station 
system. 

’ The third panel describes the efforts to more widely get results into 
the hands of the farming public and those directly benefiting from the 
research. 

This group represents a growing trend to the use of popular periodi- 
cals, periodicals which summarize at regular intervals timely and out- 
standing work of the stations. It has been a very effective medium. 
About half of our stations now have a regular periodical for that pur- 
pose. 
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DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION BY PRESS AND RADIO 


The last represents the efforts to get wide dissemination through the 
press and radio, and to get information into the hands of the extension 
roe where results are really brought before the farmers on a broad 
scale. 

We have such things as the weekly clip service, the periodic releases, 
and service of this nature. All of which is aimed at giving the widest 
possible distribution. 

I hope that gives you a better idea of the means by which research 
information is disseminated. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Elting, for that very informative 
story. From time to time we read in the press where they are attack- 
ing various departments of the Government—perhaps properly so in 
many instances—for the number of information specialists, the 
amount of money they spend on disseminating information. 

When the funds and personnel are used to promote some pet 
scheme or hobby, that criticism might be in order. However, if you 
are going to spend, as the testimony showed yesterday, $45,000,000 
in various types of agricultural research through the Department of 
Agriculture, it is certainly wasting time and effort not to disseminate 
the information once you have secured it. 


NECESSITY FOR CONTINUOUS RESEARCH 


Also, yesterday one of our witnesses was asked what was the 
necessity for research and what was the success in the field of research. 
I could not help thinking of the fact that it takes a wealth of research 
and effort just to break even with the increases in diseases. 

Attention was called to DDT which a few years ago was held out 
as the greatest discovery ever made. Certainly it served its purpose 
during the war when our boys were in various areas of the world. 

In my little town, which happens to be on the Delta of the Mis- 
sissippi, they used this spray for mosquitoes and flies. The first year 
you did not need any screens at all; the second year you had more of 
a problem; the third year it was still worse. Last year the mosquitoes 
and flies fattened on it. We had to go back to our old-time sprays. 

The point I am making is that the battle against diseases and insects 
requires a lot of effort just to hold your own. 

In my own area—I mention this because I am familiar with it, 
and I am sure it is no different from other areas—when I was growing 
up there were some fruit trees on every farm. All you had to do was 
set the trees out and pick the fruit. 

Now, in order to have a fruit lot, not just for commercial purposes 
but family use, you have to look after a fruit tree more than you have 
a child. It means three or four sprays a year, and all that sort of 
thing. 

The net result is that you do not find any family-sized orchards. 
The same thing applies to other commodities, too. Usually when 
you cure one ill you create another one. 

Mr. Extine. We feel that and the essentiality of continuing search- 
ing for new basic information are two very important reasons why 
research should continue at a relatively high level, even during a 
period of extreme emergency. 
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When I say a “relatively high level,’ that means it must find its 
proper place in the scheme of things when we are faced with serious 
adjustments. 

We do feel, on the basis of past experience, research should be con- 
sidered as an important defense measure in its own right, and one that 
can make a tremendous contribution to insuring abundant supplies 
of food and fiber for our Nation. 


NEED FOR FLEXIBILITY IN AN EMERGENCY 


It does emphasize one point that perhaps we need greater flexibility 
than usual in the use of available funds in order to shift programs to 
meet situations that cannot be anticipated even a year in advance. 

A central theme running through statements that we receive from 
experiment station directors emphasizes those points, of continuing 
the research, which, as you say, will enable us to maintain our own, to 
continue basic research at a reasonable level, realizing that in some 
instances we may have to pull men off their basic research to tackle 
emergency problems, and third, the ability in the use of their funds to 
adjust to situations rapidly. 


COORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES IN AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


Mr. Wuirren. In your figure 2 you mention agricultural engineer- 
ing. 1 wonder how that differs from work carried on by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Engineering within the Department. Is there any 
duplication with the States? 

Mr. Exrinc. Your question could be illustrated in a way by the 
activities under the southern regional project on cotton mechanization, 
where we have a truly joint effort. Every effort is made to properly 
coordinate, so there is an integrated rather than a duplicated effort. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry, through its Division of Agricultural 
Engineering, is spotting their specialists at such places as Stoneville, 
in California, in the irrigated areas of New Mexico, where they can 
best supplement the program. 

In general, that is a coordinated and cooperative effort. 

Mr. Wuirten. For instance, my attention has been called to the 
fact that at the Oklahoma station you have developed a new type of 
harvester for stripping plants. The Agricultural Engineering Divi- 
sion, from time to time, calls attention to their work in connection 
with machines and machinery. 

Here again, is there a distinction between these activities or is it 
just a case of one having hit the answer first? 

Mr. Exrtina. In that case, the Bureau personnel, as I recall, was 
actually stationed at the Chickasha substation in Oklahoma, and 
was working alongside the State employees there. So, again that is 
a cooperative effort. 

I am sure the committee may frequently be puzzled by the fact 
that the bureaus make reference to what is seemingly the same 
research that we discuss at the State stations. 

It is essentially the same research, because there are men employed 
both by the bureaus and the States, actually stationed in the same 
laboratory many times, and working side by side on the same problem. 
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It is true in this field of mechanization, just as it is true in plant 
breeding, and in many other activities across the country. 
I think therein lies the major strength of our entire program. 


INCREASE IN FUNDS PROPOSED FOR ALASKA 


Mr. Wuirren. Directing your attention then to the proposed 
increase for Alaska, I notice the justifications for the increase for next 
year is the same as for last year. 

Why is it after we increased it last year we have an increase for 
animal research at Matanuska Valley? 

Mr. Eruina. The one specific item for which an increase was 
eames last year, Mr. Chairman, was the $10,000 increase which has 

een applied to the field of plant pathology. Beyond that, we stated 
certain needs that existed last year and which exist today. We have 
not been able to fulfill those. 

I believe the record will show the $10,000 increase granted a year 
ago was applied specifically to financing a program in fant pathology 
research, and these others may have been mentioned a year ago as 
existing problems. They are as much so today as then. We have 
not been able to staff our organization to meet them. The increase 
requested for 1952 is in accordance with a new authorization provided 
under Public Law 739 approved August 29, 1950. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


Mr. Wuirrten. I notice you also have one change in language. 
What is the basis for that? 

Mr. Exrtina. re referring e 88? 

Mr. Exrine. You a ferring to page 88? 


Mr. Wuirrren. Yes. We might insert pages 88 and 89 in the 
record at this point. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in language as follows (new language 
in italics, deleted matter enclosed in black brackets): 

“For payments to the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico to be paid 
quarterly in advance where applicable, to carry into effect the provisions of the 
following Acts relating to agricultural experiment stations: 

“Hatch, Adams, Purnell, Bankhead-Jones, and related Acts: * * * Bank- 
head-Jones Act, title I of the Act approved June 29, 1935 (7 U. S. C. 427—427g), 
sections 3 and 5, $2,863,708, and sections 9 and 11 of said Act as added by the 
Act of August 14, 1946 (7 U. S. C. 427h, 427j), including administration by the 
Office of Experiment Stations in the United States Department of Agriculture, 
$5,000,000[, no part of which latter amount shall be used for beginning construc- 
tion of any building costing in excess of $15,000, except that a poultry breeding 
house may be constructed at Purdue University at a cost to this appropriation 
of not to exceed $29,000]; * * * and the provisions of section 2 of the 
Act approved June 20, 1936, as amended (7 U. 8. C. 369a, Public Law 739, ap- 
men August 29, 1950), extending the benefits of the Adams and Purnell Acts 
to the Territory of Alaska, [$37,500] $75,000; Puerto Rico, the Act approved 
March 4, 1931, as amended (7 U. 8S. C. 386d-386f), extending the benefits of 
certain Acts of Congress to Puerto Rico, $90,000; in all, payments to States, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, [$12,416,208] $12,458,708.” 

The first change is proposed for the purpose of deleting language prohibiting 
the use of funds for beginning construction on any building costing in excess of 
$15,000, and the provisions included in the 1951 Appropriation Act authorizing 
construction of a poultry breeding house at Purdue University. 
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The limitation on construction was originally inserted for the purpose of pro- 
viding a general limitation applicable to the agencies of the Department receiving 
funds under the Research and Marketing Act. However, since sections 10 (a) 
and 10 (b) Research and Marketing Act funds have been merged with related 
appropriations of the departmental agencies, this limitation now applies only 
to payments to the State agricultural experiment stations under section 9 of the 
act. Because of their special nature, limitations have not been previously placed 
on construction by the States under Federal-grant funds. Inasmuch as projects 
are, in general, not formulated and approved in detail a year prior to the avail- 
ability of funds, it is difficult to predict in advance and make provision in the 
budget estimates for all contingencies that may arise relative to construction 
needs. On the other hand, it has been a policy of long standing that the State 
stations furnish the major facilities for continuing research under the Federal- 
grant funds. The Office of Experiment Stations approves the use of these funds 
for purchase of land or construction only when it has been clearly demonstrated 
that such facilities are essential to the proper conduct of specific research projects. 
The use of Federal-grant funds for construction of administration, laboratory, or 
general purpose building has never been permitted. 

Facilities for projects under the regional research fund, however, must be con- 
structed largely through the use of section 9 funds, since the State in which the 
project is being conducted usually cannot, and should not be expected to, provide 
the full cost of such construction, and since cooperating States cannot expend 
their funds outside the borders of their respective States. Therefore, because of 
the nature of these funds and the policy governing their use, it is believed that the 
retention of the limitation is unnecessary and should be deleted to assure needed 
flexibility and permit such construction as circumstances may warrant in con- 
nection with approval of specific projects of a regional nature. 

The second change in language is to include the amendment to the Alaska 
Station Act of June 20, 1936, by the act of August 29, 1950, Publie Law 739. 


Mr. Wuirren. You may enlarge on it, if you care to make an ad- 
ditional statement. 

Mr. Evrrna. The proposed change in language, Mr. Chairman, 
covers a limitation which was written inte the Research and Marketing 
Act appropriation as a whole, I believe, 3 years ago, which specified 
that no part of that appropriation might be used for beginning con- 
struction of a building to cost more than $15,000. 

Since that date the appropriation structure for the research and 
Marketing Act has been divided into several segments. We find this 
limitation which originally applied to all four segments of that appro- 
priation now applies to only the section 9 appropriation. 

We believe the record will show the committee should not be unduly 
concerned by the extent to which States have used the Federal- 
grant funds for construction purposes. 

A résumé for the past 10 years shows that in only 1 year of that 
period did the use of the funds for buildings go as high as 3 percent. 
In many cases it has been less than 1 percent. 

I am simply saying here that historically the stations have used 
little of the funds for building. 

On the other hand, in certain of our regional programs, as has been 
pointed out in the past 2 years, this limitation does work a hardship. 
I am referring specifically still to the central testing station for the 
north central poultry project, where the committee has granted an 
exception to this limitation for the past 2 years. 

They have been able to go ahead with the necessary plant there. 
There are still some three units of that plant necessary to get it on 
the scale originally planned and needed. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Elting, I am a believer in the restriction on 
construction. I think the committee will go along with an exception 
any place where you can make a meritorious case. 
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Just to mention an example or two—this is an old story—the Navy 
came in before the subcommittee a few years ago for $350,000,000 
for new facilities. On investigation it became apparent the Army 
had facilities which the Navy could use, and the Government saved 
$350,000,000. 

Attention was further called to this a year or two ago when Dr. 
Hilbert requested funds for a building costing $250,000 to test 
fuels in cold weather. It so happened I had visited an Army activity 
in a Southern State in which they had the same type of building, but 
10 or 15 times as good as he would have built. We held up the 
appropriation until he could investigate. 

On investigation he found out that the building was there and not. 
only did he not have to go to a Southern State but he found it at 
Fort Belvoir. 

The point I make is that I think it is sound to have the general 
limitations. Then if you run into a situation where an exception 
should be made, let us have the proof and evidence to be sure you 
have checked everywhere and are not duplicating what we may have 
some place else. 

In other words, these funds are for research and we do not want 
them to be used by some State to put up some tremendous building. 
Personally, I doubt the wisdom of relieving you from a general limi- 
tation. If you have the exceptional situation, we will be glad to hear 
the testimony. 

Mr. Extina. If I may comment a bit further, Mr. Chairman. We 
understand clearly the reasons as to why it was inserted. The fact 
remains that that limitation applies only to the grant funds. And 


historically it has been shown that little of this money has been used 
for building over the years, that the stations have never abused it. 
Mr. Wuirten. .\re you familiar with the cotton laboratory in New 
Mexico and what it cost? 
Mr. Extine. That was not built from grant funds, Mr. Chairman, 
the fund to which this limitation now applies. 


GENERAL LIMITATION ON FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Wuirren. Is there not a general limitation on Federal con- 
struction as to how much can be built without special justification? 
It is my understanding there is a general limitation which applies. 

Mr. WHeeter. There is a provision in the appropriation act for the 
Agricultural Research Administration that permits those bureaus to 
construct buildings at a cost up to $2,500 without special justification 
in the annual estimates. Then, for buildings costing between that 
figure and the next step, $5,000, we are to come in with a special 
justification. Beyond that figure, language is required in the annual 
act. 

There is a general provision for the Government as a whole which 
prohibits building without authorization of law. That is what gives 
rise to these requirements for special authority. The Research and 
Marketing Act, as a basic law, does authorize buildings, and thus 
satisfies the general restriction for funds appropriated pursuant to 
the Research and Marketing Act. However, the RMA funds now 
merged with the regular appropriations are subject to the general 
limitations described above. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Rather than eliminate it, I would put it back on 
the rest of the funds. 

Mr. Wuee ter. There is a limitation, Mr. Chairman, on every ap- 
propriation in the Department to construct only within certain bounds. 
We have no general authority to build in the Department. 

Mr. Wuirren. Since we do not follow up on contributions to the 
States, in the absence of a flat limitation here, we would have no such 
restriction as we do have with regard to the rest of it; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. Waee cer. That is true. 

Mr. Wuirten. It is a mighty good thing to keep, Mr. Elting. You 
are privileged to request us, but I think if you run into the exceptional 
situation the committee will be glad to hear from you. In proper 
cases, such as the Purdue Laboratory, I am sure the committee will 
take appropriate action. 

We found several instances where the situation got away from us. 
Maybe it was not for this fund. But it pays to keep close control of 
the whole situation. 

Mr. Extina. I would say I know of no contemplated expenditures at 
the moment beyond an additional unit at the Purdue Laboratory, 
which would be in any way affected by this limitation. 

I do not feel it is a serious matter. We have presented our case. 
It is certainly for your committee to decide. 

Mr. WHEE ter. Mr. Chairman, in the event the committee does not 
approve the proposed change, I believe we would like to make a pre- 
sentation for specific relief again next year for construction at the 
Purdue laboratory in connection with the poultry project. 

Mr. Ettina. If you are not willing to grant the change, would you 
be willing to continue the same language that existed, because the need 
has not been fully satisfied today? 

Mr. Wuirtren. We will be glad to hear from you. . This is not a 
case of prejudging the individual cases that arise. We think it is 
well enough for us to make a little check. If you have to justify the 
exception here, you may do a little more checking to see if you already 
have such a facility somewhere else. _ 

Every check in the world before you spend more money for building 
is worth while, in my judgment. We will be glad to have your state- 
ment. You can fea it for the record. 

Mr. Extra. I will Gs glad to do that, sir, because that need does 
still exist. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT FOR THE AGRICULTURAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HousE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS CoMMITTEE REGARDING NEED FOR CONSTRUCTION AT PuRDUE UNIVER- 
sity IN CONNECTION WITH THE REGIONAL PROJECT ON IMPROVEMENT OF 

Pou.ttry THrouGH BREEDING 


At hearings on budget estimates for the fiscal year 1952 for the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations held on February 14, it was proposed that the language incorpo- 
rated in the appropriation act for 1951, restricting the use of section 9 Bankhead- 
Jones funds for beginning construction of any building costing in excess of $15,000 
be eliminated. During the course of hearings, Chairman Whitten indicated that 
the Agriculture Subcommittee would not favor the deletion of this language but 
would be willing to consider the incorporation of language in the appropriation 
act for 1952 for any construction which could be clearly justified. 

In view of this action by the Agriculture Subcommittee, it is requested that the 
language incorporated in the 1951 appropriation act, which authorized the use 
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of $29,000 for construction at Purdue University, be included in the Appropria- 
tion Act for 1952 to permit expenditure of $29,000 for necessary additional con- 
struction at the poultry testing laboratory during 1952. The language in question 
which we wish restored reads as follows: 

“* * * no part of which latter amount shall be used for beginning construc- 
tion of any building costing in excess of $15,000, except that a poultry breeding 
house may be constructed at Purdue University at a cost to this appropriation 
of not to exceed $29,000; * * *,” 

Twelve State agricultural experiment stations of the north central region are 
cooperating on a regional study to develop inbred lines of chickens for the pro- 
duction of hybrids that possess high viability, superior market quality, and econ- 
omy of meat and egg production. The most promising lines developed by the 
experiment stations will be sent to the central poultry testing station located at 
Purdue University where they will be compared with other lines as to their value 
in various combinations. 

Results to date indicate that it may be possible to develop hybrid lines of 
poultry which will greatly expand the productivity and efficiency of the poultry 
industry in much the same manner as hybrid corn has increased total corn pro- 
duction in the United States. 

A central testing station is a necessary requirement of the poultry breeding 
project in order to provide the facilities required to carry on these tests under 
uniform conditions. In addition to the north central group, experiment stations 
of the northeast and southern regions are also cooperating under similar regional 
research projects and the laboratory at Purdue is already providing some similar 
service to these two regions. 

For a regional research project of this magnitude, requiring specialized installa- 
tions to assure uniform conditions for the testing of different strains of poultry, 
it is essential that moneys from the regional research fund be used inasmuch as 
no one experiment station can be expected to furnish the number of buildings 
necessary and since as a general rule State laws prohibit the State agricultural 
experiment stations from expending their funds beyond the borders of the in- 
dividual States. It should be pointed out, in this connection, that Purdue Uni- 
versity has made available 50 acres of land for the use of this poultry-breeding 

roject. 
" The buildings rreviously constructed for this purpose at Purdue include a 30- 
by 207-foot brooder house; a 30- by 209-foot laying house; a 30- by 60-foot garage 
and shop: and a 30- by 48-foot tool and feed shed. 

These facilities were used during 1950 for testing top crosses of 35 inbred lines 
of chickens developed at the cooperating experiment stations, together with some 
commercial hybrids and purebreds totaling 53 samples in all. The inbred lines 
used in top crosses in 1950 should now be tested for combining abilitv as single 
crosses and a second laying house will be needed to provide space for some 96 
separate lots of poultry that will be involved. It is proposed that a second laying 
unit of the same size as the first one be constructed to meet this need and to per- 
mit utilization of the existing brooder house to full capacity. 

Since the regional poultry testing project has been planned and developed on 
the assumption that additional facilities would become available for use at Purdue 
University as the number of hybrid lines increased, it is essential that provision 
be made for additional construction during the fiscal year 1952 if this project is 
to continue as originally contemplated. For this reason we urgently request that 
the limitation regarding the building limitation be left in the 1952 appropriation 
bill in exactly the form it was included in the 1951 Appropriation Act. 


Mr. Wuirren. Before we turn to “Salaries and expenses,’’ are there 
any questions? 

Mr. Anperson. No, Mr. Chairman, except a little general obser- 
vation. Experiment stations and the work they do are very close to 
the hearts of people who are farmers. 

On my farm, farm bulletins are in constant evidence. Especially 
in connection with feeding problems it was my custom to study very 
carefully such experiments as were conducted by Henry and Morrison. 

There is one experiment I have noticed which will mean additional 
millions to the farmers throughout America. 
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I see that the Indiana station has proven that we can use ground-up 
corn cobs instead of roughage, and still achieve a very good quality 
of beef; is. that not a fact? 

Mr. Extine. That is a fact. 

Mr. ANnpErRsON. It is estimated in Indiana alone that will save 
the farmers $15,000,000 yearly on the feeding of their cattle. That 
may of itself, when you multiply it Nation-wide, mean a great deal. 

If we can take a surplus product, a former waste product, and 
convert it into something worth while, that in itself will pay for 
years to come all of the cost to the taxpayers of the work done by 
our experiment stations. 

I just want that in the record as a little specific illustration of the 
value of this work. 

The farms of today would never be where they are if it had not 
been for the experiments conducted for years by our experiment 
stations throughout America. 

Mr. Extinc. Thank you, sir. We do have a number of examples 
of accomplishments under the regular program and under the regional 
program cited in the notes. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. Where would we have been, for example, if we 
had not conducted the experiments on hybrid corn? That in itself, 
I ae? means to agriculture an additional 300 or 400 million dollars 
yearly. 

Just that development alone has given to us in agriculture sufficient 
justification to continue the use of Federal funds in encouraging our 
State experiment stations in their work. 

I think these accomplishments should be called to the attention 
of the Congress and the people as a justification of this expenditure. 
Mr. Exvtinc. Thank you, sir. 


WOOD MOLASSES AS FEEDSTUFF 


Mr. Horan. Of course, this corn-cob experiment wiil not be a 
success until we find out how to feed sawdust to animals, too, without 
putting green glasses on them or going through the expensive process 
of making wood molasses. 

Since wood molasses made from sawdust has been fed at the Wash- 
ington State College, what is the latest on the experiment? 

Mr. Etrtine. Yes. That work has been done in cooperation with 
the Forest Products Laboratory, by the State stations including the 
States of Montana and Washington, which are conducting extensive 
feeding tests. 

Wood molasses compares well with blackstrap molasses as feedstuff. 
It has been demonstrated it can be used as a satisfactory feedstuff if 
it is economically feasible to convert your sawdust into wood molasses. 

There is also some work, carrying it a step further, in producing 
yeast from wood molasses, which is also a feasible process. 

Mr. Horan. That comes first, does it not? 

Mr. Exttine. The production of the wood molasses comes first and 
then it may be used to produce yeast, which is a high protein feedstuff. 

We have a potential of both a carbohydrate and a protein feedstuff 
from that material. 
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WORK OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS COORDINATED WITH DEFENSE 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Horan. There is one question that comes to my mind, Mr. 
Chairman. I would like to have Mr. Elting’s thinking on this. 

The experiment stations of the Nation, of course, are a fixed asset. 
We know that. They have also been under way for a long while. 
They have gained a momentum largely based upon the fact that they 
provide a service and they also exist where the people most interested 
can get to them. 

We, in Congress, not only in Mr. Andersen’s mail but in the mail of 
the members of this subcommittee, have a lot of mail asking us what 
are we doing to hold down the costs of Government and hold down the 
demand for the increase in taxes. 

Just what do you do when Korea comes along and we set up 19 or 20 
agencies to mobilize the financial and productive effort of the Nation 
for a defense effort? How does that affect the experiment station. 

I ask that not as a matter of criticism but as a matter of practical 
approach to this matter. I am tremendously impressed with this 
chart. I am also impressed with the fact that you do not have much 
to say about the length of those columns. 

I am also impressed that we do not have much to do with anything 
here except the black part of these columns. 

Now, how do you justify your experiment stations? How do you 
reorient your work, realizing you have hold of this bull by the tail, 
as this black column will indicate, so we can completely justify the 
work of the experiment stations in terms of the all-out effort for the 
‘defense of the Nation and, I suppose, western civilization? 

Mr. Warrren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Extina. If you will examine the other bar chart, the bottom 
line emphasizes the point you make, Mr. Andersen, and you, too, Mr. 
Chairman, that a large part of the non-Federal money goes into 
physical plant and overhead. 

It represents a very substantial part, which means, as you point 
out, the Federal grant money actually finances a much larger portion 
of the research program than might be suggested here. 

In answer to your question as to how we effect: proper adjustments 
under these circumstances, realizing that primary initiation of pro- 
grams remains at the State level, there is opportunity in our office, 
not only through the Federal grant projects themselves, but through 
the very extensive records we maintain of all non-Federal work, to 
tell all projects financed from any source. 

We have that as a constant reference and as a basis for relating 
work of similar nature, of calling to the attention of any States related 
work which is in progress elsewhere. That, we feel, serves as a 
coordinating tool. 

The next best answer to your question comes, I think, through the 
strong regional effort which exists at the State level, where our 
directors now meet as regional groups three times annually to review 
their common problems. 

I refer to that as an improvement in teamwork. By the creating of 
regional technical committees that review research across the board in 
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their subject matter fields you get better coordination of effort and 
teamwork. It is through those activities that we are able to take a 
pretty good look at the effort across the board and to make the most 
satisfactory adjustments. 

Of course, a major responsibility also rests at the State level. 

I wish it were possible to put into the record some of the statements 
which have been received from State directors within the last month 
to indicate their thinking along that line. 

It at least indicates serious attention is being given to that. Many 
directors say they have completely reviewed their programs and have 
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q established priorities on those research projects which seem most likely 
i k: to aid in attaining and maintaining sustained high productions, and 
, H maximum efficiency in the use of manpower during the emergency 
4 period ahead of us. 
4 AVAILABILITY OF MANPOWER FOR FARMS 
l Mr. Horan. With the census report out we know what our avail- 
S able manpower is. We know they reflect some very interesting facts. 
a It is asserted that the birth rate was not at a peak, of course, during 
the depression. That is the period that is giving us, today, our 
4 18-year-olds, the ones that the Army wants now. Pinan they 
are the pool from which at least our agricultural population would 
u draw farm help. 
, It would appear obvious to me, without having made any exhaus- 
e tive study, that the arguments of the farm groups against the drafting 
e of all of the available manpower in the agrarian pools is valid. 
What are the experiment stations doing in the direction of more 
electrification and the adaptation of manpower aids and efficiency 
aids at the farm level? 
n Mr. Exring. That is a strong element of the research program. 
r. I think if we review the history of the production per man-unit in 
0 this country over the past years, and right up to the present, we will 

see that there has been a phenomenal change in our ‘agriculture that 
ut we can attribute largely to studies on increased mechanization, and 
on other ways, of improving efficiency of the farm operation. 

That effort is still going on, as is exemplified in our cotton mechani- 

ts zation research that I referred to earlier. 

0- Mr. ANDERSEN. I want to interject at this point, in referring to 

2, electrification and mechanization of our farms, this factor makes it 

rh all the more necessary that we keep upon the farms the boys who 

to have grown up with all of these improvements and know how to 
handle such machines. 

ng Would you not say that is correct, Mr. Horan? 

e 

a RELATION OF STRONG RESEARCH PROGRAM TO THE NATIONAL 

ECONOMY 

he 

ur Mr. Horan. If I had my way, we would not be at war right now, 

ow but nobody consulted me. It is an interesting mess we are in, 


because now there is a demand to raise State and Federal taxes on 
gasoline and oil. 
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The President has made it very plain that he wants to increase 
taxes. The chart indicates we are certainly increasing the expendi- 
tures for experiment stations. This subcommittee has to think of 
all these things when we write up the bill. 

Certainly what we do need is experimentation today, I think, in 
agricultural engineering. We need a new carburetor that will run a 
tractor twice as long on a gallon of gas as we have now. 

If you are going to raise taxes—I know you will get exemptions for 
that—by and large it will increase the cost of farm machinery. That 
will happen any time you raise taxes. 

While you are going to have the demand for these things on the 
part of the individual farmer, you are also going to have a demand, 
from the same farmers quite often, that we decrease taxes. 

We have to pass on appropriations and as Members of Congress 
have to pass on new tax bills. 

We have to coordinate this thing. So, I have been very happy at 
the attitude of our chairman and members of this subcommittee. We 
are going to have to get down to the brass tacks in this thing, what is 
the need of the hour, and see if we cannot urge you who do not have 
all of those things to think about to see it our way and do it as gentle- 
men and not folks at war with each other. 

I am trying to ask some practical questions bearing on what is our 
problem now. What are the departments of Government doing in 
that direction? 

Mr. Wuirrten. I just want to say that what vou are pointing out is 
that we need a great research organization on how in the world we can 
keep everything we have, finance a war and liquidate a 270-billion- 
dollar debt. 

We have just about reached the point where that project is going 
to have to come ahead of any other project in Government. 

Mr. Extine. We believe to seriously curtail agricultural research 
with the contribution it can make on a sustained production, the con- 
servation of our,soil resources, and so on, would be a calamity in 
the long run. 

Those who provide public funds for the support of this, I realize, 
must weigh this in relation to other pressing matters. We do sincerely 
feel there is a very major contribution that can be made through 
maintaining a strong research program. 

Mr. Horan. Legally we have no business even questioning you about 
these funds. We do not appropriate this money; we just pass on it. 
So, we have no control over you fellows, other than to explain to you 
what we consider to be the national interest of the moment. 

The national interest, of course, is to maintain the finest progress and 
efficiency in our agricultural plant that we know how to do. 
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SALARIES AND Expenses, Orricr or ExPpERIMENT STATIONS 

























































































































































































| 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
n } 
a DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Appro’ iver y i a . $412, 500 $400, 000 
r Unobligated balance, estimated savings__..................._- kk BERD aitas aenianieecrnd tae 
t Savings I ME iw ie h tina cudesncundenandsennduutilsectiawwniuan’ gp) Ee ane Gane 
L 
Total obligations incurred_-........................-.-- 373, 096 407, 500 400, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
T;) t Research and Marketing Act of 1946, Department of 
: 0 SES RS TE a } ; Serer bh eee 
1, ‘ “Special research fund, Department of Agriculture” _____- _ 1 ES aS 
: Titel Gleent abiiantinns ios cS. | 
& 
S § REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
ut le DE ay on eri, ae: M; : ' i eae Sie Seana Sa 
£ j 
Te f Total cWiigetin se ns Be es 423, 441 | 407, 500 400, 000 
‘ \ 
18 3 
re 7 Obligations by activities 
o- aie ie | ‘ 
Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
g | —-—-—| 
al 4 DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
in A 
4 1, Administration of grants and coordination of research with 
: ES RET RSET GG: BBE TE EROS Renee en ee $250, 440 $235, 000 $235, 000 
is 7 + 2. Federal experiment station, Puerto Rico.-........-.....--- 171, 802 172, 500 55 
ee ee a cnadccharcnnen 22, 242 407, 500 | 
n- REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
, 2. Federal experiment station, Puerto Rico. -................-- | pA EES SUR atid (ROE ae 
8 ETE EE Ree pret. © Cee een een ee 423, 441 | 407, 500 400, 000 
| | 
oh 
n- Obligations by objects 
im Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
iC, SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
4 | 
ly 3 Total number of permanent positions.__.................----- } 108 | 78 738 
rh q Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.............-.----- 7 | 22 13 
n : Average number of all employees. .-..........--..--.----.---- | 104 | 98 
ut é Personal service, obligations: | | “ep 
. a EE RE DEED OS SOTO ACCT $325, 527 om, 775 $297, 042 
it. ‘ Part-time and temporary positions_..............-.--.---- | 7,911 9, 800 11, 700 
3 Regular pay in excess of 52-week base-_-..........-..-.---- | 3D eee 1, 245 
9u ; Payment above basic rates..............--.- SHARP AL Rae 16, 555 18, 725 19, 113 
E Total personal service obligations. .............-.-.----- | 351, 185 336, 300 329, 100 
nd DIRECT ORLICATIONS | ets ; 
4 nee oo cdecensccocaced 349, 986 336, 300 329, 100 
WP rate oi oo wSceeWebecKecsacsidecsscccucescccecetscs | 11, 982 11, 650 11, 650 
03 Transportation of things ee kee Gn 2 idwabede 2, 749 3, 800 3, 800 
04 Communication services...................-.---.-...--..- 1, = 2, 000 2, 000 
05 Rents and utility services....................-...-.----..- 623 1,7 1, 700 
06 Printing and POINT 6k ins fein npcaninen)--nuane 18 370 18, 000 17, 750 
07 Other contractual services. ..............-.-.---.-----..-- 2, 682 2, 700 2,7 
Services performed by other agencies_................--- 265 300 300 
OB Bailie and Water is oso ene ee ibe tice sods 26, 268 28, 000 27, 900 
ip SN Sai aback ts ac cicied 3s in decaeennennanand 6, 512 3, 000 3, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-___.......-......-.-..-- Ss BEES A OR MRSS BY BS ERIE ORE AA 
I SEA en TL EE Se AE (BE 50 | 100 
TORRE Gee CUMGAIMIONR Soon oh So sree ce cia ccccescces 
REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 
OE NE i. eo Sion nc once ccn ca adpudyseenngedcees hg es Se 
TR UII oot doa oc be ec knee cnnnbsonceccnae 423, 441 407, 500 400, 000 
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Mr. Wuirren. I would like to insert pages 106 to 108 into the 
record at this point, which cover the salaries and expenses appropri- 
ation. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Salaries and expenses, experiment stations, Agricultural Research Administration 


Appropriation Act, 1951 (adjusted) ............-..........-...---- $412, 500 
Reduction pursuant to see. 1214 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1952 


To provide a recurring amount for essential repairs and maintenance 
at the Federal Experiment Station, Puerto Rico 

To eliminate a nonrecurring item provided in the 1951 Appropriation 
Act for work on the water supply system at the Federal Experiment 
Station, Puerto Rico 

Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General Serv- 
ices Administration for certain procurement costs previously paid 
from this appropriation 


+17, 680 


— 24, 950 


Project statement 





Increase or decrease 


Project 


1950 





| 

| 1951 (esti- 
mated) 
i 


GSA | 


adjustment} Other 


1952 (esti- 
mated) 





Salaries and expenses, experiment stations, 
Agricultural Research Administration: 


(a) Administration of grants and co- | 
with | 


ordination of research 
States. -_. 
(6) Federal Exneriment 


Puerto Rico_ _- 


Station, 


(1) Cultural, genetic, and physi- | 
investigations of | 
subtropical | 


ological 
tropical and 
crops 


(2) Plant introduction and propa- | 


gation including pest and 
disease control 


(3) Renair and construction ._.____| 


Unobligated balance 


Total available 


Transfers in 1951 estimates from “‘Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, Department | 


of Agriculture’’__ 


“Special research fund, Department of 


Agriculture’”’ $i i 
Reduction pursuant to sec, 1214____- : 


Total appropriation or estimate 


$250, 440 | 


171, 802 


(96, 902) 


(62, 402) | 


(12, 498) 
10, 954 


433, 196 | 


$235, 000 
172, 500 


' 
| 
} 
} 
| 





(80, 20) 


! 
(67, 300) 
(24, 950) | 


407, 500 


(—230) | 
| 


$235, 000 
165, 000 


(80, 250) 


(67, 300) 





—230 | 





—24, 200 | 


—24, 946 |__. 








384, 050 








NEED FOR INCREASE 


IN FUNDS AT PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Wuirren. In connection with your Puerto Rico. operation, we 


took care of the water system last year. 


for recurring repairs and maintenance for 1952. 
Is that a little high? What do you contemplate doing with that 


money? 


You are asking for $17,680 


Mr. Ettina. May I review just briefly, Mr. Chairman, the past 3 


years. 


maintenance item at the Puerto Rico station. 


Each year we have come before you with some essential 


BeOS SPP Sear Alan kom aRER NLC 
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Mr. Wuirren. First, the Puerto Rico station is federally owned. 
It is differently situated from the stations that you have in the various 
States; is that right? 

Mr. Ettina. Yes; that is a Federal station. It has no direct rela- 
tion to the University of Puerto Rico station, which does function as 
the other State experiment stations. 

We have a physical plant at the Federal station in Puerto Rico 
which today would cost an estimated million dollars, or close to it, 
to replace. 

Many of the buildings and facilities at that station have existed 
there for over 40 years. The upkeep is relatively high on that plant. 
We discussed our needs with the Bureau of the Budget some 3 years 
ago, and they asked us to project into the future the items that were 
pressing. 

As a result of that we have come before you for the last 3 years, 
with an essential maintenance item each year. One year it was repair 
of roofs on the buildings. Another year it was the replacement of 
some run-down buildings with one satisfactory service building. 

This past year it was for the enlarging of our water supply system 
and replacing of old pipelines. We are still confronted with a number 
of items that appear just as pressing as those you have provided for. 

The Budget proposes that we set up a reasonable recurring item to 
cover the repairs and maintenance of that physical plant. This would 
permit greater flexibility in meeting needs, would make possible better 
planning, and would allow for the development of a more stable long- 
range maintenance program. 

You asked the question whether the figure quoted is a little high. 
I can only say that the figure was arrived at as the best estimate of 
actual need. 

The fact is that there is a substantial maintenance charge there 
that must be met annually. With our rather limited appropriation for 
our total program in Puerto Rico, we found maintenance expenses a 
heavy drain, resulting in curtailment of our research activities simply 
to maintain the physical plant. 

We, therefore, present this item as a reasonable way of meeting that 
continuing need. 


STAFFING REQUIREMENTS AT PUERTO RICO STATION 


Mr. Wuitten. How many employees do you have at the experiment 
station? 

Mr. Extine. Our present staff consists of only nine technical em- 
ployees, plus a group of technical aids and a fairly substantial labor 
force. 

Mr. Wuittren. How many of them are natives of the United States? 
How many of them are local? 

Mr. Etrina. Eight of the nine I have mentioned are continental 
Americans. 

Mr. Wuirtten. They work directly for the Federal Government? 

Mr. Extine. Yes. 


DIFFERENTIAL PAYMENTS 
Mr. Warrtren. Are you caught by the requirement that you pay all 


these folks the extra pay which is contemplated for those working 
outside the continental United States? 
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Mr. Exrinc. There has been a 25 percent differential there in salary 
for a number of years, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. That differential, according to the information I 
have, was set up to offset the problem of a man having to move his 
family to those areas. 

I have also been told that the Personnel Office of the Department. 
is requiring you to pay the 25 percent differential to the residents and 
natives of Puerto Rico. This, of course, puts them in the upper 
brackets in view of the average living standard in that area; is that 
true! 

Mr. Extinc. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. What would we have to do, Mr. Budget Officer, to 
prevent that? I understand that originated with your Personnel 
Office in the Department of Agriculture, which insisted, notwith- 
standing the aay of some people, that you pay the natives 25 
percent more than you pay the same men in the United States. 

Mr. Wueeter. Certainly language could be written into the appro- 
priation act that would change that situation. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not talking about the man from the United 
States who is sent over there at extra cost. I am talking about the 
native, the person who lives there, who does not have any extra ex- 
pense but, as a matter of fact, due to living standards and other things, 
has a better salary than his coworker from over here. 

I hope you will give thought to that so we can have some appropriate 
language. 

Mr. WHEELER. We will be glad to work with your committee on 
that. 

Mr. Horan. While you are on that subject, Mr. Chairman, what 
about the income tax down there? 

Mr. Exutirne. The Federal income tax has been extended to the 
employees of Puerto Rico. It is a rather recent development. 

Mr. Brown. Just the Federal employees. 

Mr. Wuirren. The thing that I complain about is Government- 
wide. Insofar as my recommendation goes, the committee is going to 
try to do something about it in this instance. We hope some of the 
other departments will wake up to it also. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I hope we can insert it into this bill, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will make an effort to see that it is done in 
general. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think this is a ridiculous thing, because as to the 
laboring people in Puerto Rico connected with the station, certainly 
07 receiving our rate of wage ought to be a big enough boost in 
itself. 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes; it cannot be justified at all. Since it is required 
by law, they should be recommending changes in the law. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What I would like to know is why was this plan 
instituted in the first place? 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not know, unless they are trying to spend as 
much as possible. 

Mr. Horan. When was that done? 

Mr. WuirteEn. I understand with regard to some it has only been 
required the past year or so. It was started several years ago. It 
has been forced upon every agency within the last 2 or 3 years; is 
that not right? 
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Mr. Extina. That order has prevailed as long as there has been a 
differential. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I am talking about the requirement that the local 
workers had also to be paid the 25 percent differential. 

Mr. Brown. That started in the beginning, as far as our office was 
concerned. The instructions which we received did not make any 
differentiation as to whether it applied to continental employees or 
natives; all employees received the differential. 

Mr. Exrine. I understand that applies only to those under the 
classified service. There has been a requirement that labor wage 
rates also be increased there. It is not to the level of the minimum 
wage in the continental United States, but nevertheless a very sub- 
stantial increase in labor rates also. 

Mr. Warrren. Who required that of you? Where did you get 
your direction and instruction? 

Mr. Evtine. From the Department Office of Personnel. 

Mr. Wuirren. Certainly, I am going to ask this committee to 
consider the writing of a limitation which will stop this extra pay 
to local workers in these various countries outside the continental 
United States. I expect to then recommend to the chairman of the 
whole committee that attention be given to the broad field of gov- 
ernment. 

I think it is utterly uncalled for. In many instances it calls for 
paying common labor in foreign countries more than outstanding 
businessmen and professional men can obtain. It can have but one 
effect. It makes this Government look foolish, and they can take 
this situation and almost prove it. 


Mr. Bates. I was going to tell you there was no point in taking the 
time of these fellows who do not control it, but to get the folks in here 
who control it and sit down with them. 

Mr. Wuairren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any further questions? 


REDISTRIBUTION OF BANKHEAD-JONES FUNDS 


Mr. Extine. May I raise one point, Mr. Chairman, on which we 
feel we should have the advice of this committee? 

I think the committee should realize under the provisions of the 
Bankhead-Jones and Research and Marketing Acts redistribution of 
those funds under each decennial census is provided by law. 

We are confronted with a possibility that by July 1 the Bureau of 
the Census may release final information on rural populations but not 
information on farm populations. 

The question would arise then, should we redistribute the Bank- 
head-Jones funds, which are influenced only by rural population and 
not redistribute section 9 money, which involves both rural and farm 
populations. 

My point in raising the question is we may be in a dilemma on July 
I whether we can or cannot redistribute the funds under the 1950 
census. 

We would appreciate it if the committee could see fit to instruct us 
that the 1952 appropriation should not be subject to this, that redis- 
tribution might be deferred until the fiscal year 1953, when it is cer- 
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tain there will be full and complete information available. It may be 
quite a problem on July 1. 

Mr. Wuirren. The committee will be glad to give consideration to 
that. It may be that this subject might well go over to the Senate 
hearing, since they will come later in the year and you may be able to 
better tell what your situation will be. 

1 think the committee should do it, if it becomes necessary to pro- 
tect you. On the other hand, if the figures do come out early enough 
for you to use the new figures it would be appropriate for you to use 
them. 

We do not want to defeat the purpose of the basic law, if we can 
help it. We will be glad to give consideration to it. If we do not do 
it, you can raise it at the other body later in the year: 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is mandatory that it be distributed after July 1? 

Mr. Evtinae. The law says these moneys shall be distributed on the 
basis of the last available decennial census. 

Mr. AnperRsEN. Could you not hold back 25 percent and then 
distribute that later on in the year? 

Mr. Exrine. The payments are actually made on a quarterly - 
basis. It would be possible to make that adjustment, I suppose, in 
the last quarterly payment, if that is the will of the Congress. 

On the other hand, it might greatly affect some of the stations that 
have planned their program with the expectation of the current 
pattern of distribution, and then find that it was seriously disturbed 
in mid-year. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I see no objection, as far as I am personally con- 
cerned, if you put it off until the 1953 fiscal vear. 

Mr. Extine. The last word from the Bureau of the Census was 
that farm population figures would definitely not be available by 
July 1, that rural population figures might be available at that time. 
We thank you for considering that point. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
sty oc cata ON EEE REED $868, 700 $1, 500, 000 $1, 482, 500 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings _-_.-_---------__-_-- —9, 332 j_...... Steichen caeeons 
I IIIs BO i in he ccd ive nw umdwasuensscscucens |------------- | —15, 000 |.....-. 
NN ESS SEMEL LILLE LAA ERE 859, 368 | 1, 485, 000 1, 482, 500 
Comparative transfer from— | 
“Research and Marketing Act of 1946, aes iethe of | | 
Agriculture” ceuiwal WU acc chs cute bedessvccuadiad 
“Special research fund, Department of Agriculture” ______| 30, 111 | EAP AE! FSS ASE ieee 
“Salaries and expenses, farm housing, Department of | | 
Sais wai woed ccawievadedesdeccwkteysacasdaae ane de ee Leivececwcenanis 
“Marketing serv ices, Department of Agriculture’’__- | Wg PP Gnce sec ulpans SH cad sedmieeatiss 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of In- | 
formation, Department of Agriculture’. ._.................- | —1,211 | dh oo he ee 
FetaT ree COON, oss gna gcc renew cde cckcccccccd 1, 762, 485 | 1, 483, 100 1, 482, 500 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
Reimbursements for services performed __.........-...-...---- 14, 825 | po ER Sol 3 ae 
IN isa hin a acta | 1,777,310 | 1, 484, 100 1, 482, 500 
i i 








Obligations by activities 





Description 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 




















1. Food and nutrition investigations__---....-.-.....---.----- $811, 393 $694, 000 $693, 700 
2. Family economics investigations BSCE dd Andh chp babdowtincindd ts | 470, 589 383, 000 | 383, 000 
3. Taxtiles and clothing investigations - ---_- pcpisdwnwdowa ee tel 270, 392 | 234, 700 | 234, 500 
4. Housing and household equipment investigations__......_.) 210, 111 | 171, 400 171, 300 
Total dirent obligntions ous 2c. i tose sk ee ce | 1, 762, 485 | 1, 483, 100 1, 482, 500 
Some Zawe 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS } 
1. Food and nutrition investigations_-_-..................-.--- } 4, 500 | SOOO cctik ces 
2. Family economies investigations - _.-........--------------- j © TO Sh, wien dds ddan srichesnasacosis 
3. Textiles and clothing investigations -_ _-.-.. Lmesblsernhe Sneonta | ee aT CCR RR 
4. Housing and household equipment investigations - --______- 8 NES i PARES Be 
Total reimbursable obligations..................-------- 14, 825 at fe Sener ine 
Total obligations. 22.0.8 oo 4,777,310 | _1,484,100| 1, 482, 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 302 285 
Full-time equi t of all other positions 5 5 
Average number of all employees 280 269 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions $1, 165, 190 $1, 159, 541 
Part-time and temporary positions__.............._- AMG ¥, 7,310 

jar pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 








Total personal service obligations 





DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things -- 
Communication services _- 
Rents and utility services__. 
Printing and reproduction _-_- 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
mo Se CEE eee 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 





Total direct obligations 
REIMRURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 


Personal services 





Total obligations : 1, 777, 310 1, 484, 100 














Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Stiebeling, we are mighty glad to have you 


and the representatives of your Bureau with us. 

Before your general statement we would like to have pages 116 
and 117 scanted in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Bureau was established on July 1, 1923, absorbing the Office of Home 
Economics which had been in existence since 1915 as an enlargement of the 
human nutrition investigations authorized by the Congress in 1894. 

Research is carried on through laboratory and field studies in cooperation, 
wherever possible, with other bureaus of the Department, other Federal agencies, 
and with State research agencies, particularly State agricultural experiment 
stations. Studies include research on— 

Food and nutrition, to determine the nutritive contributions of different foods 
to the diet, the comparative costs of foods, the food and nutritional requireménts 
of people, and how these facts can be applied by families in differing circumstances 
to the buying of food, the preparation of healthful meals, and the preservation 
and care of food in the home. 

Family economics, to determine the quantities of different foods and other 
goods and services consumed by families in various regional and economic groups; 
an evaluation of the economy and nutritional adequacy of diets and a study of 
- factors such es income, prices, and family size that affect family expenditures 
or living. 

Textiles and clothing, to determine the relative usefulness and cost of fabrics 
and garments differing in material, construction, design, and finish, for the 
purpose of developing specifications for products that better meet consumer 
needs, and of assisting consumers in their selection and care of fabrics, garments, 
and household textiles for various uses. 

Housing and household equipment, to determine the housing needs of families 
for efficiency and comfort, as a basis for developing plans for rural houses and 
for adequate and efficient work and storage centers, and to assist families with 
the selection, care, and use of household equipment. 
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Laboratory work is performed at the Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, 
Md., and at 16 locations in cooperation with research institutions in the States. 
The staff employed on November 30, 1950, numbered 318, of whom 193 were 
located in the field. 

Appropriated funds 
We, ON, oslo ids +46 - 65553 955s <nidber x yeniwe its weidd @ $1, 483, 100 
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Meenas ek FO 3 ee el. es kk . $1, 500, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214________________-__--_----------- — 15, 000 
Activities transferred in 1952 estimates to “Salaries and expenses, 

Office of Information” for distribution of motion pictures_--- -- -- —1, 900 
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1, Food and nutrition investigations. .-_______- $811, oo $694, 000 —$300 $693, 700 
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2. Family economics investigations... ____.__- 4 383, 000 {..--....._.__. 383, 000 
3. Textiles and clothing investigations._.__- Ae 270, 392 234, 700 —200 234, 500 
4. Housing and household equipment investi- 
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expenses, Office of Information, Department 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 














Dr. Stizseina. In the report on the appropriations bill for the 
fiscal year 1951, your subeommittee directed our Bureau to make and, 
in connection with the budget estimates for 1952, to report on a 
reevaluation of our activities “to make certain that attention is 
devoted only to the most essential research work in the field of human 
nutrition and home economics.” ; 

I have prepared such a statement and would be glad to run over it. 
Mr. Wuirten. We will be glad to hear from you. 


ACTIVITY APPRAISALS 





Dr. StieBe.ina, In appraising our activities we took into account 
first what the Congress has authorized the Bureau to do; second, the 
groups that looked to the Bureau for help and the kind of help they 
need; and third, the contributions that the Bureau can make to the 
defense effort. 
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In determining the particular problems on which research should 
be continued, the new phases which should be undertaken, and how 
much investment to make in each project, we have in general applied 
the re criteria: First, is the problem important to a large 
segment of the population, either directly or through educational or 
other programs? Is it of regional or national concern? Is it a feasible 
research problem? Is the plan of work sound? Is competent staff 
available or can be obtained? Have adequate research techniques 
been developed, or must effort be devoted to developing methods? 

We have summarized the adjustments made in the light of that 
study in our 1951 and proposed 1952 program. As you know, the 
funds for 1951 are considerably below those available for 1950, and 
our average employment this year is 58 man-years below that of 
1950. We have made a number of adjustments after appraising our 
program in order to be able with the reduced funds to continue work 
on what we regard as the most fundamental problems and in addition 
to undertake special assignments related to the present emergency. 
That means that we have discontinued some lines of work as segments 
have been completed; we have curtailed the scope of some, and we 
have deferred undertaking others that had been planned. 

In making this adjustment we have made every effort to continue 
our cooperative work with the State experiment stations and other 
research organizations and to continue the development in 1951 and 
1952 of further work under contract. Of course, we are also under 
obligation to supervise the continuing research contracts that were 
arranged in earlier years, as well as those that we are negotiating at 
the present time. 


FOOD AND NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


We operate, as you know, under four research divisions, Food and 
Nutrition is the first one to be discussed. The allotment for that 
work is $146,000 below what we had in 1950. We have given priority 
in 1951 and plan for 1952 to give priority to studies of the nutritional 
value of different foods, especially in the forms in which they are 
actually eaten, and to research on the effect on the body of diets of 
different kinds. Obtaining such information is part of the long-term 
program of the Bureau. It is information that is wanted by military 
as well as by civilian groups, and we feel that adding to knowledge in 
these fields would put the country into a position to use food with in- 
creasing effectiveness from the standpoint of nutritional health. 


FOOD UTILIZATION 


The allotments for research on methods of home food preparation 
and preservation we have cut about 30 percent below the 1950 level. 
With the funds available, we are continuing the research that will 
help to contribute to more effective food te ay especially those 
products on the market in qualities that need attention to make it 
possible to use them most effectively in the household. We believe 
that studies of this type will become increasingly important if the food 
situation should tighten materially. 

We are putting less emphasis on home food preservation than during 
the last war. During the last war we gave a good deal of attention 
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to studies to improve home dehydration and home canning of food. 
With the postwar increase in home food freezers, there is growing 
interest in information on safeguarding the quality as well as the 
safety of home-frozen food, and so we are using available funds chiefly 
for continuing in that field. 


FAMILY ECONOMICS INVESTIGATIONS 


In family economics investigations the allotment in 1951 is about 
$72,000 below 1950. We are not undertaking any new field studies on 
rural family living this year, nor are we planning any next year, but 
are concentrating on analysis of available data which will help to 
provide the facts that are wanted by administrators in developing 
educational or other programs affecting the welfare of rural families. 
We also are continuing the reporting to extension workers and others 
on the rural family living situation through the annual outlook con- 
ference, in which we participate along with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and Extension Service, and through quarterly releases. 

We are continuing at about the 1950 level our studies of family 
consumption of food and clothing and the factors affecting it. The 
resulting data are being used on a wide scale by producing, marketing, 
and educational groups, and we are having requests for them from 
defense agencies. 

Since July 1950, we have undertaken a number of short-term 
projects of rather immediate concern. We have listed some of them 
in our prepared statement. An example is the development of 
family food budgets for use in a possible period of restricted food 
supplies. We have taken the nutritional allowances that have been 
suggested by the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council for use in a strict rationing period, and are translating them 
into terms of food commodities. If rationing becomes necessary, 
these could serve in helping to guide families in making best use of 
available supplies. We also are developing material on food-pur- 
chasing and food-management problems of gainfully employed home- 
makers. We also are working on a number of requests from the de- 
fense agencies. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING DIVISION 


In textiles and clothing the allotment in 1951 is about $40,000 
below 1950. We are giving priority to work that will provide facts 
on serviceability of fabrics in relation to fiber composition and con- 
struction of fabrics, and to studies of the relation of the physical 
properties of materials to their selection, care, and use for specific con- 
sumer uses. Such information is needed to gear production closely 
to consumption needs. For our bureau, it forms a very important 
part of the scientific background needed for preparation of buying 
guides for homemakers. 

In order to move ahead with these projects, we have discontinued 
work on designing women’s and children’s clothing suited to 
particular purposes, and studies of the relation of pattern dimensions 
to body measurements. During the last 10 years we have made 
considerable contributions in both of these fields. 
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HOUSING AND HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT INVESTIGATIONS 


In housing and household equipment investigations, the allotment 
for 1951 an $40,000 below 1950. We are giving priority to the 
completion of publications that report information coming from 
coordinated Department/experiment-station studies on the scope and 
variety of household activities and possessions of rural families, 
knowledge which has an important bearing on space needs in housing. 
We also are undertaking laboratory experiments that have been 
agreed upon in a coordinated program with four regional technical 
committees on housing, on determining the dimensional requirements 
and facilities for two specific household activities. Other phases are 
being studied in experiment stations. In cooperation with the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, we are 
developing floor plans and elevations for small, expansible houses that 
can later be enlarged to normal size and accommodations, as well as 
developing house plans that will be suitable for farm tenant families 
and for migratory agricultural workers. 

We have curtailed our work on household equipment and are 
putting particular emphasis on studies that relate to care, repair, 
and use of equipment. The importance of such work was empha- 
sized during the last war. However, new models have come up, so 
that information released then needs to be brought up to date. We 
have in mind also the preparation of visual material, perhaps some 
short movies, or film strips, that will help families take better care 
of household equipment and make minor repairs in order to keep their 
equipment in good working order in a period of scarcity of new 
labor-saving and time-saving equipment. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 1951 FUNDS 


The percentage of our 1951 funds that are being devoted to various 
subjects are shown in the chart before you. most 62 percent of 
our funds go to support studies related to food and nutrition. About 
18 percent go to textiles and clothing, about 9 percent to economic 
problems of the home that cut across commodities or services, about 
5 percent to household equipment, and about 6 percent to housing. 

These percentages do not correspond to the divisions among the 
different research divisions, however. The major difference is that 
the Family Economics Division undertakes our studies of clothing 
consumption and studies of the economics of food. 

The distribution of funds by subject has changed somewhat from 
1950. A slightly higher percentage of our funds 1s going into studies 
of foods and nutrition and textiles and clothing, and a slightly lower 
percentage into household equipment and family economics problems. 


RMA PROJECTS 


The projects that were originated under the Research and Marketing 
Act are being continued in 1951 at essentially 1950 levels. Any 
difference represents curtailment needed to absorb Pay Act costs, and 
reductions pursuant to section 1214 of the 1951 Appropriations Act. 

In general, RMA projects had the benefit of interagency planning. 
They were approved by the Research and Marketing Advisory Com- 
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mittees, and most of them are being conducted cooperatively or under 
contract with other research groups. Because they represented new 
fields of work when they were undertaken, progress on most of them 
have not yet reached the publication stage. Now, I don’t mean by 
that to suggest that there have not been any publications. As a 
matter of fact, we have issued a total of 45 publications from Research 
and Marketing Act projects. These are from seven of the projects. 
From 14 of our 16 projects first reports are either in preparation or are 
in the hands of the printer. These do not represent the complete 
results of the work, but rather the first progress reports. 

In 1950, we had research under way on 22 contracts. Twenty-one 
of those are being continued into 1951; one was a service contract, 
which has been completed. Nine additional contracts have been or 
will be arranged in 1951. 


COOPERATION WITH STATES 


We have cooperative work involving expenditures in various States 
in 25 locations; and, in addition, 23 projects in cooperation with 
States on which reports are in preparation. ‘This work is continuing 
through correspondence, or conferences with the cooperating research 
institutions. We have been making a special effort to use the talents 
and the facilities of the country for research in the fields for which we 
have responsibility. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


During the course of the year we have met with advisory committees 
representing the American Home Economics Association as well as 
bys committees established under the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946. 

A major recommendation of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, which we have not yet been able to act on, was that the Bureau 
establish a Division of Home and Family Management. We recognize 
that good home management, like good farm management, is essential 
if farm family living is to be successful. We also recognize that 
home management is very complex because it requires an under- 
standing of human development, and behavior, in addition to the 
economic considerations and the technical know-how on the manage- 
ment of goods and services. We have work under way in the latter 
two areas in connection with work of existing divisions. While 
there is great demand for research-based material on such problems 
as time and money management in the home, simplified housekeeping 
procedures, child development, and family relations, and while we 
have a great concern for that important field of work, we don’t think 
this is the time to develop a new division to meet these needs. We do 
expect to continue work, as part of the program of our existing divi- 
sions, on such problems as management of family funds, work simpli- 
fication and time management, and selection and management of food, 
clothing, and housing space. 

About 80 percent of the bureau’s work lies within the field of interest 
of the Advisory Committees that have been established under the 
Research and Marketing Act. Last year we had an opportunity to 
present our program as a whole. 

Mr. Wuirren. What percentage was that? 
Dr. Stizese.ine. Eighty. 
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We had the opportunity to present our entire program of work to 
the Agricultural Research Policy Committee last year, and have pre- 
sented segments of it to various advisory commodity committees. 
These committees have urged much new and additional work that we 
haven’t been able to undertake; conservatively estimated it would 
take more than a 60-percent increase in our budget to do so. We 
have however kept in mind the lines of work that are recommended by 
the committees and are picking them up as we can make adjustments 
in our Bureau’s program in 1951 and will do more as further shifts 
can be made. 


Foop anp Nutrition Apvisory COMMITTEE 


In December 1950 a special advisory committee on food and nutri- 
tion, set up under the Research and Marketing Act, considered the 
Bureau’s nutrition program in considerable detail and that, as you 
know, represents more than 60 percent of the funds of the Bureau. 
We have attached to our Bureau’s report on evaluation of program 
a full copy of that committee’s recommendations. 

(The membership of the committee referred to and its recommen- 
dations follow.) 


Report AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE Foop AND NwutriTIoN ADVISORY 
ComMITTEE MEETING DECEMBER 12, 18, AND 14, 1950 


By invitation of the Secretary the following persons accepted membership on 

the ad hoc Food and Nutrition Advisory Committee: 

Dr. M. K. Bennett, executive director, Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University, Stanford, Calif. 

Miss Gertrude Dieken, editor, Farmer’s Wife, Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Hiram Cole Houghton,! president, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Marjorie Child Husted, consultant on food, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Col. Paul P. Logan, director of food and equipment research, National Res- 
taurant Association, Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. Ethel Austin Martin, director, nutrition service, National Dairy Council, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. L. A. Maynard,! School of Nutrition, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. Herbert E. Robinson, assistant director of research, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Katherine R. Smith, director, Home Economics Division, National Canners 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. E. Neige Todhunter, head, department of foods and nutrition, School of 
Home Economics of the University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

Dr. James R. Wilson, secretary, council on foods and nutrition, American Med- 
ical Association, Chicago, Ill. 


LIAISON MEMBER AND OBSERVERS, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH POLICY COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Raymond Sayre,! president, Associated Women of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Dr. John D. Black, Harvard University. 

Dr. C. G. King,! Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 


ReEPorT AND RECOMMENDATION OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON Foop AND 
NUTRITION TO THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


The committee recognizes the fundamental importance of nutrition to the wel- 
fare of the entire country. It appreciates the fact that the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics is in a unique position to take an over-all view- 
point and to conduct long-range planning and research in food and nutrition; 
that it is one of the few groups which are in a position to coordinate and make 
available to the country research information from studies being carried on at 
home and abroad. 


1 Unable to attend. 
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The committee commends the Bureau for its program. It was impressed with 
the value of the research projects that the Bureau is now conducting; and with 
the amount and quality of work that is produced by a small group with limited 
funds. The committee was impressed further by the morale of the staff, by the 
fine spirit with which the members work together, by the evidence of scientific 
objectivity of the personnel, and by the degree of coherence of the general program 
as it was presented. 

The committee was favorably impressed with the way in which the Bureau 
coordinates its program with those of other agencies and seeks to cooperate in 
common objectives. It also commends the very efficient procedure of the Bureau 
in availing itself of the personnel and facilities of colleges and other laboratories 
that are well organized and equipped to carry on research under contract, thus 
making the greatest use of the Bureau’s facilities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee strongly recommends that the United States Department of 
Agriculture take the initiative in developing a strong and vigorous national food 
and nutrition program in cooperation with all accredited agencies that are inter- 
ested and are suitably equipped as to training and experience to participate in the 
organization of such a plan, and that the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economies serve as the core agency in conducting such a program. 

The committee recommends that research in human nutrition conducted by the 
Bureau be strengthened commensurate with its importance to national defense 
and survival and the fulfillment of the chief aim and responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to provide foods and proper nutrition for the people. 

The committee recommends that the Bureau’s research on nutritional require- 
ments be directed to the development of information which will be useful in the 
plenning of substitute diets under conditions of emergency and shortage of certain 
foods. 

The committee urges that the Bureau collaborate with the food allowance com- 
mittee of the Food and Nutrition Board and other groups in examining available 
information on dietary allowances to determine the gaps in our knowledge requir- 
ing immediate research attention. 

The committee recognizes the value of the coordinated studies and long-range 
planning in the research carried on by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economies on the influence of handling and preparation of food upon nutrient 
content and on studies of the phvsiological availability of nutrients. It recom- 
mends that this work not only be continued but be accelerated and that it be 
protected from encroachment of less important service projects. The committee 
believes the Bureau is uniquely qualified as a central agency to coordinate the 
work in this field. 

While the committee appreciates the value of the work of the Bureau in the 
field of recipe development as exemplified by information included in the recently 
issued publication, Family Fare, it recommends that less emphasis be given in the 
immediate future to general recipe development, with the exception of that 
required by the school-lunch program and to meet needs for emergency mass 
feeding. Time given to recipe development may be used to better advantage in 
more fundamental studies of chemical, physical, and organoleptic properties of 
food in relation to methods of cooking. 

The committee recommends that the Bureau give consideration to the estab- 
lishment of liaison with industry and industrial organizations to exchange infor- 
mation on current food research and services, as a basis for mutual aid and to 
avoid duplication of work, 

In view of the present status of information on the preservation of low-acid 
foods by canning, the committee recommends that the work on heat penetration 
and processing times be deemphasized during the emergency and that emphasis 
in this area be placed upon the relation of preparation to palatability and nutritive 
properties of the food. 

The committee urges that special attention be given to the continuous collection 
of data on family food consumption. These data are needed from different regions 
and economic groups, and should give detailed information for analysis of factors 
influencing consumption. Information on family food consumption should be sup- 
plemented with surveys to determine the nutritional status resulting from cus- 
tomary and modified consumption patterns. Such information will be of partic- 
ular value to administrators in the planning of food programs for civilian groups 
and to educators for the effective utilization of foods in adequate supply. 
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The committee recommends that studies of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics on family food consumption be extended to include rural 
families and that consideration also be given to the collection of information on 
food consumed outside of the home—in restaurants and other eating places. 

In addition to the maintenance of current data on consumption of food, the 
committee recognizes the importance of providing an adequate staff for the anal- 
ysis of available data as a basis for intelligent planning of food programs for 
adequate nutrition and for the best use of available foods, 

The type of family food planning developed by the Bureau is highly important, 
from the standpoint of integrating and focusing all of the nutritional work and 
reducing it to terms of actual family life and family living. It should continue 
to receive attention and ways and means of expanding it should be considered. 
In a situation such as is facing the country now, the use of this information by 
all other agencies of the Government in national food planning is particularly 
important. 

The committee recognizes the vital importance of giving continued and in- 
creased support to the study of nutrient requirements and food composition, 
and the importance in times of emergency of being able to translate existing 
knowledge in these fields into diet plans in terms of units of processed and un- 
proceean foods for the guidance of production, distribution, and consumption of 
ood. 

The committee recommends that the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economies reexamine its outlets for extending information of its research findings 
to those who are channeling food and nutrition information to the public, to the 
end that this service may be multiplied. The committee feels deep concern that 
the valuable work of the Bureau is not widely enough known, and would like 
consideration given to ways and means by which this information may be more 
widely disseminated. 


Dr. Stresetine. On the whole the nature and the relative emphasis 
of our Bureau’s nutrition work is in line with the recommendations 
of this committee, although we are unable at the present time to carry 
out the continuous collection of data on family food consumption 
that was suggested; we are unable to undertake the suggested collec- 


tion of information on food consumption in public eating places; and 
we are unable to accelerate many of the lines of work which they 
emphasized. 

That committee pointed out a matter which some of you have 
called attention to in the past, that the Bureau’s work is less well 
known than it should be. 


CLOSER CONTACTS WITH INDUSTRY PLANNED 


The industry representatives on this committee felt that there 
should be more frequent interchange of information between Bureau 
staff and the home economics research and information personnel of 
business and industry. In line with that recommendation we are 
going to try to emphasize more than in the past that each staff member 
use all opportunities afforded to become better acquainted with the 
activities of industry and business groups. We shall continue to 
attend meetings of the home-economics-in-business group which are 
held in connection with the annual meetings of the American Home 
Economics Association, and we are planning to invite the editors of 
women’s magazines and women’s-page editors of newspapers to come 
to the Bureau’s laboratories at the Agricultural Research Center. We 
have had a number of such visitors during recent years, but we have 
not made a concerted effort to use this channel of information to per- 
haps the fullest extent. We do believe that closer relationships with 
business and industry would be helpful in coordinating effort, and in 
providing additional channels for reaching the public. We believe 
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that it would supplement the fine relationships that we have de- 
veloped with experiment stations and universities, extension and farm 
women’s groups. Those have been developed very largely through 
our cooperative work with the land-grant colleges and universities. 

I believe that I have summarized our evaluation of our program 
and have indicated the nature of the werk now under way. 


COMMODITY COMMITTEES 


Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Stiebeling, thank you for your statement with 
regard to your work. I notice that about 80 percent of your work 
comes within the purview of the subject matters that the various com- 
modity committees are interested in. Now with regard to the other 
20 percent, I believe you said that these committees have the oppor- 
tunity to be familiar with your activities. If there were any recom- 
mendations from that source with regard to the other 20 percent of 
the work you would hear them, would you not? 

Dr. Stiesevinc. The other 20 percent of our work has been re- 
viewed briefly by the Agricultural Research Policy Committee, and 
in detail by the Advisory Committee of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not trying to intimate you should turn your 
work over to these commodity committees, but I do believe that a 
working arrangement between your own organization and such com- 
mittees tends to give you a better review, and perhaps tends to 
eliminate that which may not be showing much progress or where we 
have got the answers and move on to something else. It is the hope 
of the committee that these advisory committees, and their influence 
as reflected through the policy committee of the Research Adminis- 
trator’s office, will be used to help formulate judgment as to where we 
should work and where we should move on. 

Dr. Strepe.inG. There is under consideration I believe by the 
Agricultural Research Administration the establishment of a com- 
mittee on the rural home, which would cover the other 20 percent 
of our program. Research on housing, household equipment and 
economic problems of the home represent the parts that are not now 
covered by advisory committees appointed by the Secretary. 


DissEMINATION OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Wuitren. Your agency makes the results of your research 
available to the home through the extension workers? I mean that 
is your main means for dissemination of information, not that you 
don’t use all other available means too? 

Dr. Srippetine. The extension workers reach chiefly the rural 
families. We also work very closely with the Office of Education in 
getting our information materials to the home economics teachers in 
cities as well as in rural places—those portions of research results 
that are applicable to city as well as rural situations in addition to 
the usefulness of results of our research to families, either rural or 
urban, there is a great deal of interest in the results of our research 
on the part of marketing analysts, and those who are responsible 
for planning food and fiber production and distribution. 

Mr. Wuirtren, I listened with a great deal of interest to the review 
that your Bureau has made of its activities. While that is to the credit 
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of the Bureau, you are just like many other bureaus that we are 
hearing where consideration is given to changing to work which is 
more important, but no attention is being given to that which maybe 
we could get along without altogether. Your view is that there are 
so many things you would like to do that you haven’t got sufficient 
funds to help us save anything this year? 

Dr. Srrepetina. In order to do the things that we feel are very 
urgent in the defense effort we have discontinued work in some areas 
that otherwise we would have continued because of still important 
contributions that might have been made. We feel however that they 
are less important than the ones we have picked up in their stead at 
this particular stage of our Nation’s history. 

The number of problems that require attention, as brought to us 
by the commodity committees, by the American Home Economics 


Association, and other groups, are manyfold beyond those that we 
are now attacking. 


Mr. Wuairren. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Stricter. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. No questions, Mr. Chairman, except this short 
observation. We are certainly glad to have the ladies here before us 
once more. We all realize that they are doing a fine job in their 
Bureau. We do, as the chairman has stated, have to review the 
entire matter of expenditures from the viewpoint of what is abso- 
lutely necessary today, and that is what we intend to do all along 
the line; whatever we do, of course, will not in my opinion be directed 
at any one particular agency, Mr. Chairman. It is simply what we 
must do as guardians of the money of the people of the United States. 


PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Wuirren. I believe that I will ask that 118 through 121 be 
inserted in the record at this point to show some of the accomplish- 
ments of this program. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Stratus OF ProcRAM 
Current activities 

The research of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics consists 
of both laboratory and field investigations, many under cooperative or contract 
arrangements with other research organizations. It includes: 

1. Food and nutrition.—Determining the nutritional requirements of people; 
the composition and nutritive value of food to meet these needs; the best use of 
agricultural products, including food selection, care of food in the home, and the 
most suitable methods of home food preparation and preservation. 

Current research includes studies of the requirements of children and young 
people for selected nutrients; food intake in relation to nutritional status; the 
physiological availability of food energy, carotene, and ascorbic acid from selected 
foods; the distribution in foods of selected amino and fatty acids, folic acid, and 
pantothenic acid; improved methods of household preparation as related to food 
quality; development of recipes for effective home, school, and other institutional 
use; and investigations of food spoilage organisms as related to food conservation. 

2. Family economics.—Investigating problems of household buying, and the 
adequacy and relative economy of the food, clothing, and other goods and services 
that are consumed by various population groups, particularly the major items of 
household expenditure which serve as indicators of farm family living standards. 

Special emphasis is being given to studies of levels of living achieved by farm 
families and of factors affecting the food consumption and dietary adequacy of 
urban and rural families; periodic appraisal of the nutrient content of national 
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food supplies; and compilation of available data on the composition of foods as 
marketed and as prepared for eating. 

3. Textiles and clothing.—Emphasizing studies to assist homemakers with the 
selection, use, and care of family clothing and to help producers in the develop- 
ment of fibers, fabrics, and garments for specific consumer uses. 

Research is in progress on technical problems pertaining to consumer use and 
quality of clothing and household textiles; serviceability in actual use of fabrics 
of known composition and construction; causes of deterioration of fabrics during 
use; and the relative efficiency of various household detergents in fabric recon- 
ditioning. 

4. Housing and household equipment.—Involving studies of the housing needs 
of families and development of plans for rural houses with efficient work areas, 
adequate storage space, and arrangements for satisfying family living; and research 
to improve the selection, care, and use of household equipment. 

Work under way includes cooperative development of house plans for the 
Southern Regional Plan Exchange Service; completion of reports on housing 
needs and preferences of families (cooperative with experiment stations in the 
western and southern regions); determination of adequate space and other fa- 
cilities for effective home food preservation; studies of the operating characteris- 
tics of home laundry equipment. 


Selected examples of recent progress 


Following are examples of progress in these fields during the past year: 

1. Family yood consumption.—The results of food consumption surveys con- 
ducted in 1948-49 among urban families have been published in a series of 10 
summaries dealing with individual commodities, such as Fruit Selections, and in 
14 other reports providing comparative data for different cities. These studies 
enable estimates to be made of present and potential utilization of agricultural 
products among city families, classified by income, place of residence, and sea- 
sonal practices. Programs to expand cousumption and to improve nutrition are 
aided by these findings. The data give figures on quantities bought and ex- 

nditures for the major food groups and many individual items, percentage of 
amilies buying, and the nutritive value of the diets. They are being widely 
used by marketing analysts, educators, and administrators. 

2. Food analyses.—Over 140 foods have been analyzed for folic acid content, 
a recently discovered vitamin for which comprehensive and quantitative data are 
needed. Analyses are also being made of nutritionally important fatty acids 
and of essential amino acids in raw and cooked food samples, and methods are 
being developed for determining the quantitative distribution of other less well- 
known nutrients in common foods. 

3. Food composition tables—Comprehensive new tables summarizing current 
knowledge on the nutritive value of about 750 food items give data on cooked 
and uncooked foods for nutritionists; teachers, physicians, homemakers, econo- 
mists, and others needing such facts to calculate dietaries or to compare the rela- 
tive value and economy of different foods. 

4. Quantily service rectpes.—Following recommendations of the Department’s 
commodity advisory committees, recipes are being developed to stimulate use of 
abundant foods in institutions and restaurants. First issues of Recipes for Quan- 
tity Service have been published and are being distributed upon request to about 
10,000 hospitals, residence hails, restaurants, Federal prisons, State institutions, 
extension workers, and others concerned with serving food to large groups. 

5. Dry milk.—Information on the nutritive value, storage, and use in cookin 
of dry milk, whole and nonfat, along with more than 50 recipes, was Acvbloned 
and distributed to families through a 32-page leaflet How to Use Whole and Non- 
Fat Dry Milk. 

6. Apples—An examination of more than 1,700 samples of apples available to 
consumers in retail stores during the winter and spring months of 1947-48 and 
1948—49 showed that losses due to bruises were greater than to rots, cuts, insect 
injury, and iaternal breakdown and that the yield of edible material was 77 and 
73 percent respectively, in the 2 years. This work was cooperative with the State 
agricultural experiment stations of the north-central region. 

7. Bacteriological studies related to home canning.—Laboratory findings have 
shown that certain of the naturally occurring vitamins or their synthetic analogs 
can either increase or decrease the resistance to heat of organisms causing spoilage 
in canned food. Further study of these effects may result in methods for treating 
foods before canning so as to reduce the heat processes required for sterilization. 

8. Selection and use of home food freezers.—A popular bulletin recently published 
gives information for prospective purchasers and users of home food freezers. 
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It includes a discussion of the cost of owning and Mapes te freezer, the a 
construction, and refrigerating mechanism of typical kinds and suggestions for 
using this piece of household equipment. Tables have been formulated to enable 
families to determine readily the size of freezer they need. 

9. Effect of fiber content on serviceability of a staple household tertile —Laboratory 
evaluation of seven bed sheetings containing various proportions of cotton and 
rayon showed that as the proportion of cotton in the sheetings increased, the 
breaking strength, resistance to abrasion, and dimensional stability increased. 

10. Serviceability of cotton clothing fabrics differing in construction Nearly a 
thousand work dresses made under contract from a uniform pattern but utilizing 
percales of different quality (based on thread count) are being examined at regular 
intervals during wear at Washington, Kansas, and Michigan State Colleges, and 
at the University of Maryland. Marked differences in the fabrics’ resistance to 
wear in different parts of the garments are being observed. Some high-count 
percales withstood 60 wear periods (equivalent to about 28 months of average 
wear and laundering by a homemaker), whereas in many instances the medium 
and low-count fabrics were worn out after 45 wear periods (equivalent to about 
21 months of ordinary service). 

11. Studies of family clothing supplies.—The clothing inventories of 514 Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Minn. families, classified by income, have been analyzed in a 
recent report. Figures are available not only for the average number of still 
usable garments (about 55 items) in the wardrobes of family members, but also 
for garments made of cotton, wool, and other fibers. 

12. Financing house improvements.— Based in part on a study of the experiences 
of a group of families of North-Central States, a new bulletin, “Using Credit to 
Finance Farmhouse Improvements,” outlines financial considerations important 
whether the financing is with credit or with cash. The pamphlet was written 
primarily for extension agents, teachers, and others who help farm families plan 
remodeling and modernizing of their houses. 

13. Housing needs and preferences.—More than 4,000 rural families in 43 States 
have been interviewed regarding their housing needs and preferences in a survey 
by the Bureau and 29 State agricultural experiment stations. The northeastern 
regional report has been published, the north-central one is in press, and the 
southern and western ones are in pera The data will give guidance to 
architects and others concerned with planning houses adapted to rural family life. 

14. Household utensils—A buying guide for homemakers has been published 
which discusses materials, design, and construction features of utensils needed 
for cooking family meals. The lists were established by a Bureau study in co- 
operation with California, Nebraska, and Rhode Island experiment stations to 
include both minimum and desirable standards of need. 


RESEARCH AND MARKETING ACT, TITLE II 


Mr. Wuitten. You have certain other funds here from the Re- 
search and Marketing Act, title II. You say it is contemplated 
you will continue to receive that through this coming fiscal year. Is 
marketing going to be as important in this period as it has been in 
the past? 

Dr. Stresetine. With the $10,000 available to us under title IT 
we are giving assistance particularly to home economics groups in 
the States who are carrying on the home economics aspects of regional 
and State problems of marketing. We are not conducting research 
on our own. We render advisory assistance, such as passing on 
techniques that we have learned through the years. The problems 
under study are problems of State and regional importance. 


RESEARCH UNDER SCHOOL-LUNCH FUNDS 


Mr. Wuirtten. You have $25,000, “Nutritional requirements of 
school feeding programs.” I readily recognize the value of that, and 
of course through the 150 years or more of our existence in this country 
there has been some change in eating habits. But has that got to be 
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an annual program, or should we get some returns on that which 
would last at least for a few years? 

Dr. StreseLine. What we are doing with that money, Mr. Whitten, 
are these things: ‘First, we are developing recipes for special com- 
modities that are distributed by the Government directly to schools. 
If they are not familiar ones, for instance, or if they are commodities 
which the children ordinarily do not like very well, we try to develop 
ways of cooking and serving them so that the children will like them 
and eat them. The recipe development work, however, is a very 
small part of the total. 

Another study which we have under way is completing a comparison 
of the cost and nutritive value of the food children eat, under two 
different kinds of school situations: One, where they are served a type 
A lunch and there is no choice on the part of the children; the other 
where there is an array of foods available and the children choose 
what they want. Those who are responsible for administering the 
school lunch program are concerned to know what are the differences 
in consumption, under the two types of lunch arrangements, and what 
the difference is in nutritive value and in cost to children and to 
Government. 

Then a new project, which the Food Distribution Branch has asked 
us to undertake, is to develop a series of training slides, to help school 
lunch cooks do a better job of preparing certain kinds of foods which 
now are not readily accepted in the schools, and of which there is a 
good deal of plate waste. 

All of the researches which we undertake under the school lunch 
funds are those that the Food Distribution Branch, charged with the 
responsibility of school lunch, feels would contribute to more effective 
operations. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wuirtten. About the supply of personnel: Do you anticipate 
losing personnel to the Military Establishment? In some instances 
the pay is rather high, and in others the patriotic motive enters 
into it. 

Dr. StreBeLinGc. We have lost one or two up to now. However, 
I think that our staff feels that on the jobs on which they are concen- 
trating they are making as important a contribution in the long run 
as they would be able to make if they were in a defense organization. 
Many of the studies which we are undertaking are related to those 
which in the last war the Armed Forces supported through contract 
with governmental agencies or others. All of our studies on food and 
fabric utilization we feel are extremely important. We believe it is as 
much of a contribution to defense to use effectively the things that are 
produced as it is to produce things, and since a large proportion of 
production goes into civilian consumption, we feel we have a real con- 
tribution to defense to make in our own shop. 
Mr. Wuirten. I am sure that is true. 
Are there further questions? 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. AnpeErRSEN. Do the armed services, Doctor, ever inquire of 
you for information relative to their feeding of the manpower in the 
services? 
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Dr. Streseuina. Yes, sir; we have just completed, at the request 
of the Army, a special table of food composition for use by the Armed 
Forces. This was paid for in part by the Office of the Quartermaster 
General. It intended to cover the cost of the preparation of this 
publication but it took more time than we had anticipated to develop 
information on the nutritive value of some of the special items of the 
Army ration. 

We also are in process of preparing a manual at the request of the 
National Security Resources Board for civil defense, on mass feeding 
in connection with possibie disaster. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I have just heard you make the statement that it 
was just as patriotic to use well what we have produced as it is to 
produce additional food. I certainly agree with you. Along that 
line of thought, I am thinking about the huge amount of waste in the 
armed services when it comes to feeding the men, and if there was 
some way that your Bureau could eliminate some of that waste in the 
kitchens, which I personally have observed at times, we could save 
the taxpayer a good many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Dr. Stinpeving. We have been a part of a committee that has been 
considering, under the leadership of the National Research Council, 
the research needed to determine hew much food must be procured 
to put on the soldier’s plate the nutriment he needs. We proposed a 
piece of research that we felt would help to give answers to that ques- 
tion—of course, not on the entire front, but a piece of it that we felt 
we were in a position to do. Exactly what character of work we 
may be asked to do this year we are not quite sure, because it is still 
being negotiated. There is concern on the part of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force for information on procurement necessary to provide ade- 
quate diets and I am sure that when studies are made the matter of 
waste and the points at which some savings could be made will come 
out. 

Mr. AnpreRsEN. That is all; thank you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Dr. Stiebeling. We are glad to have 
had you folks before our committee. 

Dr. Stiepeiine. Do you care for further insertions on progress 
beyond what you indicated? 

fr. Wuirten. I believe that will be sufficient. 
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BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


WITNESSES 


DR. B. T. SIMMS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 

DR. 8S. O. FLADNESS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY 

DR. HUGH C. McPHEE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY 

DR. A. R. MILLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY, AND CHIEF, MEAT INSPECTION DIVISION 

DR. M. R. CLARKSON, CHIEF, INSPECTION AND QUARANTINE 
DIVISION, BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 

K. A. BUTLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 

RALPH 8. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 











1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropraition or estimate | $28,215,100 | $24, 369, 000 

Transierred to ‘‘Fradication of foot-and-mouth disease and | 
other contagious diseases of animals and poultry, Agricul- | 
tural Research Administration,’’ pursuant to Public Law 


$24, 850, 000 


—15, 000 | 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate | 23, 200, 100 0 | 24, 850, 600 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings._..___.__--- ee —93, 097 | 
Savings under sec. 1214....._.._ I ees ‘ 
Obligations incurred 23, 107, 003 
Comparative transfers from— 
“Research and Marketing Act of 1946, shacoeneade of 
~ ah kl Re RR RR ree By ns 774. 094 
“Special research fund, Department of Agriculture” 398, 346 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of 
Information, Department of Agriculture” —1, 980 


Total direct obligations 24, : 277, 463° | 








REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Payments received from non-Federal sources..........._.....- 2, 270, 674 
Reimbursements for services performed 264, : 210 
Comparative transfers from— 
“Research and Marketing Act of 1946, Department of 
Agricu]ture”’ 1, 203 |. 
“Special research fund, Department of Agriculture” 201 | 








Total reimbursable obligations 2, 536, 288 | 2, 535, 300 | 2, 535, 300 








26, 813, 751. | 26, 770, 400 | 27, 385, 300 





79808-—51—pt. 1——-20 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1, Animal research: 
(a) Anima) husbandry 
(b) Infectious and noninfectious diseases of animals. . - - 
(c) Parasites and parasitic diseases of animals 


Subtotal 


2. Animal disease control and eradication: 
(a) Eradicating tuberculosis and Bang’s disease 
COP Sep OE on once cecnnueccncasescccachens 
(c) Eradicating cattle ticks 
(d) Control of hog cholera and related swine diseases __- 
(e) Determining the existence of diseases in the field -- . 
(f) Import-export inspection and quarantine 
(9) Supervision over interstate movement of livestock _- 
(h) Control of manufacture, importation, and shipment 

of viruses, serums, toxins, etc 


Subtotal 
3. Marketing agreements, hog cholera virus and serum _- 
4. Meat inspection: 
(a) Meat inspection operations at packing plants under 
the Federal meat vdulteratio service. 5 
(6) Determination of adulterations and other objec- 
tionable conditions in meat and meat food proed- 
ucts by laboratory analysis_.- 
(c) Inspection of imported meats and meat food prod- 
ucts 


(d) Chemical, pathological and zoological investiga- 
tions relating to meat inspection 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


1, Animal research: 
(a) Animal husbandry 
(b) Infectious and noninfectious diseases of animals - -- 
(c) Parasites and parasitic diseases of animals 


Subtotal 


2. Animal disease control and eradication: 
(a) Eradicating tuberculosis and Bang’s disease 
(¢) Eradicating cattle ticks 
ir Import-export inspection and quarantine... __-_-_- 
(h) Control of manufacture, importation, and shipment 
of viruses, serums, toxins, etc 


4. Meat inspection: 
(a) Meat inspection operations at packing plants under 
the Federal meat inspection services 
Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 


$2, 256, 453 
812, 236 
498, 623 


$2, 235, 432 
778, 449 
bia 319 





3, 567, 312 


3, 528, 200 








6, 217, 662 


293, 474 
35, 648 


13, 954 
374, 121 
450, 360 








12, 542, 894 


146, 052 
47, 336 
39, 757 


12, 575, 600 


146, 000 
47, 000 
31, 000 





12, 776, 039 


12, 799, 600 





24, 277, 463 


24, 235, 100 











1, 804 
53 

1, 634 
11, 104 





14, 595 


2, 512, 756 





2, 536, 288 

















26, 813, 751 














Nee ee ee — — 


oio ott 


Clolto 


Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in exeess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Net personal service obligations 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
Travel 


5, 335 
5, 308 


5, 127 
247 
5, 225 





$20, 285, 702 
505, 713 
7, 777 


2, 021, 464 


$20, 547, 894 
478, 





22, 890, 656 
15, 236 


23, 015, 748 
15, 150 





22, 875, 420 


23, 000, 598 


23, 681, 441 





20, 346, 418 
614, 259 


21, 149, 841 


77, 


Transportation of things 
Ee ee See ne 
Rents and utility services_....................-...----.--- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
oe and materials 
Equipment 
NE COTM 5 ous ois. bn nting 60 65 ho 550d gNST Sewn ws dee 
Indemnities: 

Tuberculosis 


Taxes and assessments 





Total direet obligations i 24, 235, 100 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 526 2, 531, 600 
Travel 

Rents and utility services... __-. ctesbbeGesahwadhomabnaddse 
Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 








Total reimbursable obligations 2, 536, 288 











Total obligations 26, 813, 751 | 2%, 770, 400 | 27, 385, 300 





Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we have Dr. Simms and his associates 
with us from the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

In connection with your testimony I would like to have pages 123 
through 125, and 130 through 134 inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material is as follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Bureau of Animal Industry, established by the act of May 29, 1884, con- 
ducts research and administers a program primarily concerned with the protection 
and development of the livestock, meat, poultry, and related industries. 

1. Research includes— 

(a) Experiments on the improvement of livestock (except dairy cattle), poultry 
and domestic fur animals, together with studies of methods of improving the 
quality and usefulness of their products. 

(b) Investigations of diseases and parasites affecting all classes of livestock, 
poultry, and domestic fur animals. 
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2. Protective measures include— 

(a) Inspection of animals and poultry at ports of entry, together with inspection 
and supervision of animal products or materials carmatat entry under restric- 
tions, in order to exclude diseases of foreign origin, particularly such dangerous 
diseases as foot-and-mouth disease and rinderpest, and examination for purposes 
of identification of purebred animals offered for entry free of duty. 

(b) Inspection of livestock offered for export and of facilities on transporting 
vessels to assure their humane handling and safe transport. 

(c) Control of interstate movement of livestock to detect and prevent the 
spread of communicable diseases, including inspection of all animals received at 
the larger stockyards; and administration of the 28-hour law which is designed 
to prevent cruelty to animals in interstate transportation. 

é d) Supervision of the preparation of veterinary biological products to assure 
their purity and potency, and administration of a marketing agreement and order 
designed to maintain adequate supplies of hog cholera virus and anti-hog cholera 
serum. 

(e) Control and eradication of diseases in the field, such as tuberculosis, bru- 
cellosis, cattle fever ticks, cattle and sheep scabies, hog cholera and related swine 
diseases, dourine of horses, etc., and of such diseases as foot-and-mouth disease, 
European fowl pest, ete., when such diseases occur in the United States. 

(f) Federal meat inspection under the Meat Inspection Act, the Horse Meat 
Act, and the Imported Meat Act, and regulations promulgated thereunder 
having for their purpose the production of a clean and wholesome meat supply 
for human consumption. 

(g) Cooperation with Mexico in the control and eradication of foot-and-mouth 
disease there, including related research in European laboratories and a program 
(conducted through the Production and Marketing Administration) for the sale 
of canned meat and meat products purchased in northern Mexico in previous 
fiscal years, and assisting the Commodity Credit Corporation in the fiscal year 
1951 in the purchase of frozen beef in Mexico to fill needs of ECA countries. 
Purchase of canned meat was considerably reduced in the fiscal year 1950 and 
was discontinued February 28, 1950. Protective measures in the United States 
are also pursued which include patrol of the Mexican-United States border to 
prevent entry of animals susceptible to the disease and to supervise the handling 
of any materials which might harbor the virus, as well as strengthened inspections 
at public stockyards and in the field to detect immediately any possible introduc- 
tion of foot-and-mouth disease in the United States. 

(hk) Inspection and certification of canned animal foods upon application of 
manufacturers, financed by fees covered into the Treasury. 

The Bureau maintains a central office in Washington, D. C., but most of its 
work is conducted in the field. Its stations, substations, and laboratories are 
located in 455 cities and towns in the United States and Territories, and at 46 
cooperating agricultural experiment stations. Work is also conducted in the 
field in Mexico and at three European research laboratories. Employees are 
engaged in work on farms, ranches, ports of entry into the United States, meat- 
ss establishments, public stockyards, establishments licensed under the 

irus Serum Toxin Act, etc. On November 30, 1950, there were 6,611 full-time 
employees, 429 of whom were in Washington and the remainder in the field; and 
252 part-time employees who work intermittently in the field. 


Appropriated funds 
$24, 235, 100 
1 57, 550, 000 


1 Includes $32, sam ack to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for funds advanced and expenses 
incurred in fiscal year 1950 for contro] and eradication of foot-and-mouth disease. 
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Summary of appropriations, 1951 and estimates, 1952 
[Amounts in brackets are not included in totals} 






















Item 










Total 





. Budget Increase (+) 
a estimates, or 
19511” 1952 decrease (—) 














Salaries and expenses: 

I ne 
Animal disease control and eradication................__.- 
Marketing agreements, hog cholera virus and serum. __--- 
Meat inspection 


















$3, 528, 200 | $3, 539, 400 +$11, 200 
7, 907, 300 7, 868, 000 —39, 300 
2 [49, 300] 49, 300 +49, 300 

12, 799,600 | 13, 393, 300 +593, 700 














Total, salaries and expenses 





24, 235, 100 





24, 850, 000 +614, 900 








Eradication of foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of 
animals and poultry 





Total, direct annual appropriation 














@) | 832,700, 000 | * +32, 700, 000 
24, 235, 100 | 57, 550,000 | +33, 314, 900 














May 12, 1933. 


2 In addition to prior year balances of $5,923,680 and $443,616 available in fiscal years 1950 and 1951, respec- 
tively, the 1950 and 1951 Agricultural Appropriation Acts authorized the Secretary to transfer from : any 
funds available to the Department amounts necessary to finance the foot-and-mouth disease eradication 
program, subject to later reimbursement when an appropriation therefor is made. 
posed for the fiseal year 1952 pending determination of the financial requirements of the program. 
budget estimates propose an appropriation of $32,700,000 to repay Cc ommodity Credit Corporation for 


amounts advanced to finance the program in the fiscal year 1950. 


1 Adjusted for comparability with the appropriation structure proposed in the 1952 budget estimates. 
2 Transfer from appropriation made by section 12 (a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, approved 


Salaries and expenses 





















Similar authority is pro- 
The 1952 


















| 
| 














ay | 
| |Animal dis- ne | 
| Animal re- | ease con- i> “ iy lera| Meatin- | potay 
| search | troland | 208 cholera) spection | — 
| | eradication | Virus and | 
| | serum | 
= } | 
Appropriation Act, 1951 (adjusted) ___.... $3, 619, 000 | $7, 950, 000 |_....-.---. 1$12, 800, 000 | $24, 369, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 i. ee <2 § Sere Ger ee } 131,000 
Activities transferred in 1952 estimates to } | 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Infor- | } | | | 
mation’’ for distribution of motion pic- | | | 
a Wile tai aul te id SR pe! —1, 800 | —700 | = —400 | —2, 900 
Base for 1952.._...-...-..-. onguebbe | 3,528, 200 | 7,907,300 |... 12, 799, 600 | 24, 235, 100 
Budget estimate, 1952____.-._.-- ------| 8, 589, 400 | 7, 868, 000 | $49,300 | 13,393,300 | 24, 850, 000 
ESS EOE ERT TE +11, 200 | —39, 300 . oe +49, 300 | +614, 900 
| 














+593, 700 | 





Summary of increases and decreases, 1952 


Animal research: 


For investigations to develop improved and more economical 


means for control of hog cholera__ 


Decrease resulting from closing out of horse breeding work at 


Middlebury, Vt_ - -- 


Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain procurement and leasing 
costs previously paid from this appropriation.___.----------- 


Animal disease control and eradication: 


Decrease for cattle tick eradication work in Florida--_ 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
General Services Administration for certain procurement and 
leasing costs previously paid from this appropriation 
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+ $48, 600 






— 34, 000 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1952—-Continued 


Marketing agreements, hog cholera virus and serum: To provide a 
direct appropriation for marketing agreements, hog cholera 
virus and serum, in lieu of annual transfer from the appropria- 
tion made by sec. 12 (a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
approved May 12, 1933 


Meat inspection: 
To provide for more adequate enforcement of laws relating to 
meat inspection 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain procurement and leasing 
costs previously paid from this appropriation 


Subtotal 


Project statement 


SECT TO, 








1951 
(estimated) 


1952 
(estimated) 





1, Animal research: 

(a) Animal peony. $2, 256, 453 | $2, 235, 432 
(1) Swine husbandry inves- 

REDE: (375, 354) (386, 285) 
(2) Sheep and goat hus- 
bandry investigations (381, 764) (373, 923) 
(3) Horse and mule hus- 
bandry investigations. (54, 492) 46, 366) 
(4) Beef cattle husbandr 
investigations (477, 240) (497, 795) 
(5) Dual-purpose cattle 
husbandry investiga- 
(101, 043) (98, 084) 


tions 
(6) Poultry husbandry in- 
vestigations (744, 696) (731, 509) 
(7) Fur animal husbandry 
investigations (96, 179) (101, 470) 
(8) Liquidation of Agricul- 
ture Remount Service- (25, 685) 


$2, 199, 883 
(385, 985) 
(378, 623) 

(12, 366) 
(497, 495) 


(98, 009) 
(731, 009) 
(101, 396) 





(6) Infectious and noninfectious dis- 

eases of animal (812, 236) 

(1) Cattle (409, 043 (363, 241) 

(2) Swine (215, 409) 

(3) Sheep and goats ; (26, 765) 

(4) Horses (24, 032) 

: (110, 871) 
(38, 519) (38, 119) 
498, 623 514. 319 
(131, 359) (147, 274) 
(56, 318) 

(72, 870) 


(38, 
(16, 241) 


(131, 386) 
Miscellaneous parasite 
investigations (52, 197) 

















Subtotal 3, 567, 312 
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Project statement—Continued 





























Project 


1950 


Increase or decrease 





1951 
(estimated) 


GSA 
adjust- 
ment 


Other 


1952 
(estimated) 





2. Animal disease control and eradication: 


Bang’s 
( Eapilootion wnt Rae 
c) Eradicating cattle ticks 

(dq) Centrol of hog 
related swine diseases -_____-_- 

(e) Determining the existence of 
diseases in the field... -..._._- 

it) a inspection and 
uaranti 


eholera and 


q 
(9) Supervision over interstate 
movement of livestock. ___.._- 
(hk) Control of manufacture, impor- 
tation, and shipment of 
viruses, serums, toxins, etc__.- 






3. Marketing agreements, hog cholera, 


4. Meat inspection: 
(a) Meat inspection o tions at 
packing plants under the Fed- 
eral meat inspection service _-- -- 
(6) Determination of adulterations 
and other objectionable condi- 
tions in meat and meat food 
a by laboratory analysis. 
(c) smepention of imported meats 
t food products 
(d) Chemical, pathological, and 
zoological investigations relat- 
ing to meat inspection 


Subtotal 
Unobligated balance 


Total available 


Transfer in 1950 to ‘‘Eradication of foot- 
and-mouth and other contagious diseases 
of animals and poultry, Agricultural 
Research Administration, Department 
ON a aiid Phd pe minnigegen 

Transfer in 1951 estimates from— 

“Research and Marketing Act, 1946, 


Department of Agriculture’’________- 
Peye research fund, Department 
o6 Agnouliure”*.. .. 22+ sence es- 


Transfer in 1952 estimates to ‘‘Salaries and 
Expenses, Office of Information, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’”’___............-.-.- 

Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 


Total appropriation or estimate __--.- 


$6, 309, 873 
108, 041 
309, 539 

23, 377 
11, 336 
317, 559 


456, 882 


397, 505 





$6, 217, 662 
16, 486 

298, 474 
35, 648 

13, 954 

374, 121 


450, 360 


405, 595 


—245 


—12 
—368 
—555 


—950 


15, 746 


35, 617 
13, 942 
373, 753 
449, 805 


404, 645 














12, 542, 804 


146, 052 
47, 336 


39, 757 


12, 575, 600 


146, 000 
47,000 


31, 000 


+600, 000 





13, 169, 300 


146, 000 
47,000 


31, 000 











12, 776, 039 
+93, 097 





13, 393, 300 





24, 370, 560 








24, 850, 000 

















+16, @0 j............ 
774, 004 | ..........-- 
—398, 346 |......-...-- 

+1, 980 +2, 
SERRE SE: +131, 000 
23, 215, 100 
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Mr. Wuirrten. Dr. Simms, we will be glad to have your general 
statement. I take it that you are one of the few bureaus that in view 
of the national emergency won’t need nearly so much money as you 
have had for the previous year. 

We have been looking for such a bureau since we started our 
hearings. I will be perfectly honest with you; we haven’t found one 
yet. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Sts. Well, I hate to disappoint you, but I am afraid insofar 
as our statements are concerned, we will have to hold out a little bit 
of disappointment in that line. 

Mr. Chairman and members, there may be somewhat of a sameness 
in our hearing year after year, but if there is a sameness it is because 
our objectives and responsibilities remain the same. 

We are working with the approximately 5,000,000 farm and ranch 
families in our country in efforts to mcrease the amount of food of 
animal origin available for our 150,000,000 people, so our job stays 
the same from year to year. It is always our objective to have 
available for our folks a satisfactory supply of wholesome food of 
animal origin. 

We don’t take this responsibility lightly. We believe very sincerely 
that if our people are well fed we go a long ways toward having a 
satisfied people. If they are poorly fed, we may have dissatisfied 
people. 

We think in the Bureau of Animal Industry we have good esprit 
de corps. We believe most of our people accept their responsibility 
with seriousness. They do not object at all to tough assignments 
or hard jobs. We try not to have anything in our Bureau except 
jobs that are hard because we want the people who are working with 
us to put in full time, use all the ability that they have, all of their 
ingenuity, in order to get this done. 

In general, I would say the last year has been a rather good one. 
Our research work has moved along satisfactorily. It is quite difficult 
to say that a project bears fruit in any one year because most of 
them are long-time projects, but they are bearing fruit over long 
periods. I brought along today one of the farm magazines that has 
an article in it that refers specifically to work done by our Bureau. 
This was written by one of their staff. 

The writer makes a statement: 


This is an idea originated several years ago by the United States range station 
at Miles City, Mont. 


The editor has an insert: 
This is one of the most exciting things in the beef business today. 


Mr. Wuirren. I read that article, Doctor. It is good. 

Dr. Simms. That is an example of some of the accomplishments in 
breeding work. 

This is an example of some of the, you might say, “‘products” of our 
research work in the breeding field. We are doing similar work with 
other types of livestock, and in the feeding field. We haven’t brought 
along references to it, but the poultry producers who are producing 
fryers and broilers, are making a pound of broilers with 3 pounds of 
feed, where some few years ago it took 4 pounds of feed to make a 
pound of broiler. 
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DISEASE CONTROL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Our research work in disease control is also paying dividends. 
Many of our diseases which we have studied for a long time are 
gradually being pushed back, they are less important to us than they 
were. For instance, you know that we worked with brucellosis for 
many years as a research problem; we are now working with it on 
an eradication basis in the field. Our last year’s report shows that 
the percentage of reacting cows in the country has been cut about 
in half in the last 14 or 15 years. We could put that in dollars. It 
would make a very large sum if we did. 

Our efforts at keeping disease out of the country have been reason- 
ably successful. We did have one foreign disease introduced in the 
12-month period since we appeared before you last year. The Asiatic 
form of Newcastle disease in poultry showed up in the San Francisco 
Bay area. It was of some interest to us to find that of the 42 domestic 
chickens the owner had on his place, 41 died with the disease. Work- 
ing with the University of California, and with the livestock sanitary 
authorities in that State, we succeeded in holding the disease to the 
one premise. It was eradicated, without spreading from this par- 
ticular premise where it appeared. This disease came in from Asia 
with an importation of birds. 

Our field control and eradication work, that is control of diseases 
that are already in our country, has also made reasonably good prog- 
ress. Our tick eradication, which now is a relatively minor problem, 
has come along fairly well. Our brucellosis and tuberculosis control 
and eradication programs have moved forward. We have had not 
too much success, however, in pushing sheep scab back further. 
That is one of the problems that is causing us somewhat of a headache 
at the present time. 

That is a brief picture of what we have tried to do in the past 12 
months. 

I would like to point out to you how we try to do these things. 


COOPERATIVE PROJECTS 


Our research programs are to a very large extent cooperative. 
We work with the State experiment stations in our research. Our 
disease control and eradication work in the individual States is also 
cooperative. We work with the State departments of agriculture, 
the State veterinary officials in this part of the program. By working 
on a cooperative basis we accomplish two things: One is, we save a 
very considerable amount which would be necessary for the instal- 
lation of facilities with which to work. Our cooperative beef project, 
for instance, is a good example. If all of that work was being done 
in our Bureau it would require the ownership of large tracts of land, 
large numbers of cattle. The same thing would be true of our swine 
breeding, our poultry breeding. When we do cooperative work, the 
States furnish the flocks, the herds, they furnish the quarters for 
taking care of them, at their stations, and the expenses of the feed. 
We put in some personnel. A second accomplishment is, we work 
on the problems that the States themselves are interested in. If the 
State isn’t interested in it, they don’t enter into a cooperative project. 

I have mentioned our beef and swine breeding. The same thing 
is true of our work with Newcastle disease in poultry, X-disease in 
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cattle, baby pig diseases. They are cooperative projects in which the 
States and Bureau of Animal Industry work together, pooling funds, 
and personnel; in many instances the State putting in ‘irc larger 
percentage of the funds than the Bureau. 

The same thing is true of our disease control and eradication. I 
have two charts here that will point out to you the funds that are put 
in on tuberculosis and brucellosis control and eradication. This chart 
shows the expenditures by the States and the Federal] Government on 
tuberculosis eradication. 

This line shows the Federal funds. Up here you notice, back in 
the time of the drought emergency in the 1930’s we were spending a 
large amount of Federal money. The Federal fund now makes up a 
little less than half of the amount the States put in on this cooperative 
project. 

This is a similar chart showing our cooperative work on brucellosis 
control and eradication. Here again at the beginning of the program 
in the 1930’s we put in large amounts. The amount has dropped, 
though, for the Federal Government, and the State fund has gone 
up, so that now the States are putting in a very considerably larger 
amount than we are. 

We think this type of cooperative work is logical. We think it is 
the most economical and the most successful approach. We are 
tending to enlarge our cooperative work rather than to cut down on it. 

For the future, and that is what we are here to discuss today, I 
might say that we are constantly reviewing our projects, trying to 
determine which ones need more emphasis, which ones can be 
deemphasized to some extent, because the demand is always greater 
than is our ability to take care of it. 


We shift yg ep0rs from time to time, keeping in mind always the 


fundamental objective; that is, that we must produce enough good 
foods of animal origin, enough animal products, such as leather and 
wool, to take care of our population. We have been reasonably 
successful in doing this in the past, but looking to the future we 
realize that the job will become harder. We aren’t increasing the 
number of acres in the country so that our production per acre must 
go up if our people are to be well fed. 


POPULATION AND MEAT PRODUCTION STATISTICS 


We have another chart here that I would like to call your attention 
to. This chart shows our population and meat for the years 1930, 
1940, and 1950 and projected to 1960. 

The first graph is population. We had 122,000,000 people in 1930; 
in 1940, 131,000,000; by 1950, 151,000,000, the Census Bureau 
expects 169,000,000 by 1960, according to the advice they have just 
given me. 

Our meat production in 1930 was 16,000,000,000 pounds; 1940, 
19,000,000,000; 1950, 22,000,000,000 pounds; and we will have to go 
up to 25 or 26 billion pounds by 1960 if we continue to feed our people. 
the same amount of meat. The problem we face today [indicating] is 
how we can increase our meat, milk, wool, leather production, and 
keep the same pace that our population increase is showing. 

Incidentally, I would add this as an aside: every time I have 
asked the Census Bureau for an estimate as to population, and I ask 
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them every year and they always give it to me willingly, and then 12 
months later check with them the population has always grown 
faster than they said it would. That never fails. Their estimates 
are conservative. 

Judging by that, then, I would expect in 1960 this 169 million might 
actually be 172 or 174 or 175 million. 

I would like to take up just briefly the different items that we have 
here. We don’t want to impose too much on your time. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to hear from you. 

Dr. Simms. We will run over them rapidly and then if you have 
questions to ask or points you want brought out, we would, of course, 
be very glad to go more in detail. 


ANIMAL RESEARCH 


The first items in our budget are those concerned with our research 
in animal husbandry; that is, research with the breeding, feeding, 
and management of livestock. In this budget we ask for the same 
amounts that we have this fiscal year. We are not requesting in- 
creases. We are expecting and hoping to go full speed ahead with 
the projects that are under way today. 

These are itemized, so I don’t know that it would be necessary for 
us to take them up one by one. We are working, of course, with all 
the major types of livestock, from the breeding and from the feeding 
angle. As I have already said, we are doing this for the purpose of 
increasing available supplies of food for our people. 

We think that some parts of this research can pay very big dividends, 
and consequently we are concentrating on those particular projects. 
One of the big things we need in the next several years in livestock 
production is increased usage of roughages in the production of beef 
and lamb. We know that under better management we can produce 
more feed per acre in the way of grasses and hays, and with that 
increase we are fully expecting to learn to utilize them better and to 


get more beef and more mutton, from grass and hay, than we have in 
the past. 
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ANIMAL-DISEASE CONTROL AND ERADICATION 


Our research with animal diseases is, as you know, handled by two 
of our divisions: Pathology and Zoology. In Pathology, we studied 
the diseases which are caused by bacteria, viruses, the poisonous- 
plant diseases, and the different poisons. We have an item under 
the animal-disease work in which we are asking for an increase: Hog 
cholera. We discussed this with you briefly Tast year. We stated 
at that time we might ask for a deficiency appropriation to pursue 
this somewhat more vigorously. We did not ask for that deficiency, 
but we are coming at this time with a request for an increase. 

As to background on that, in 1949 we had unusual losses from hog 
cholera in the Corn Belt. We have some losses from the disease 
every year in spite of the fact that a fairly large percentage of our 
hogs are vaccinated. In this 1949 outbreak many vaccinated hogs 
died. We found on examination that the serum used in vaccinating 
these hogs was satisfactory, but that the virus that was used with 
the serum was different from the virus which is ordinarily employed 
for this purpose. We call it a variant virus. We did what work we 
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could with it. We hoped it would not appear again in 1950, but in 
spite of our efforts it did appear. We didn’t have quite such heavy 
losses in 1950 as we had had in 1949. We were more alert to it. 
We found it more quickly when it showed up, and we immediately 
stopped the use of those particular lots of virus that were being used 
in the trouble spots. We feel very strongly, though, that we must 
attack hog cholera more vigorously than we have for the past several 
ears. 

We have had many requests, not only from the owners of livestock 
but from the serum producers themselves, for additional help in solving 
this problem. That is the one item in our animal-disease research for 
which we are asking additional funds. 

We are carrying on the other work at about the same speed and 
same intensity, changing a little bit the emphasis to the types of 
animals that are most important, or to the diseases that are most 
important. 

e are hoping that we can enlarge the amount of work that is 
being done with the X-disease of cattle, not through our putting in 
more funds, but through the States which are associated with us in 
this work adding to their funds. They are doing that to some extent. 

The disease control and eradication programs again are on the 
same basis that they were last year. We still maintain our quarantines 
at the border to prevent the introduction of disease. We still carry 
on our inspections at public stockyards to detect diseases if they are 
introduced and get into our livestock. We carry on our cooperative 
programs for the eradication of such diseases as brucellosis and 
tuberculosis. We still maintain inspection and supervision of the 
production of such products as hog-cholera serum and virus, brucella 
vaccines, and so forth. That work is carried on more or less in the 
same way from year to year. We are not asking for increases in 
those items. 

Our next item is ‘Meat inspection.” 

Mr. Wuirten. Before you get to that, Doctor 

Dr. Srus. I was just going to say, if there are questions 


UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL IN PRESENT EMERGENCY 


Mr. Wurrren. I have read in your justifications the high lights of 
the developments that you have had this year and the knowledge you 
have gained. It is very, very interesting. 

We will insert the material on pages 149 through 178 at this point 
in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


ANIMAL RESEARCH 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY INVESTIGATIONS 


Current activities include research directed toward more efficient breeding, 
feeding, and management of poultry, fur animals and all livestock, except dairy 
cattle. Activities also include research on factors affecting the production of high 
quality products and their processing and preservation. 

There are on American farms approximately 41 million cattle raised primarily 
for meat, 10 million dual-purpose cattle, 58 million hogs, 30 million sheep, 500 
million chickens, 500,000 bur-bearing animals, 7 million horses and mules, and 2 
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million rabbits. These animals are producing barely enough meat to satisfy our 
present need. An increase in volume and efficiency of meat production is an 
urgent need. Through research in breeding, feeding, and management, it is pos- 
sible to raise present levels of production and improve the quality of animal 
products. 


Examples of recent progress 


(1) The effect of inbreeding upon performance in swine is one of average decline 
with considerable variation between breeding strains. However, it is still the 
most valuable tool available to the breeder for further improvement in the breedi ng 
qualities of his herd. Experiments show that an increase in inbreeding is in gen- 
eral accompanied by small litter size, lighter weights, and smaller average daily 
gain from weaning to 225 pounds live weight. These declines are the same regard- 
less of whether a given degree of inbreeding is attained slowly or quickly. The 
crossing of selected inbred lines more than fully restores the losses and is the only 
known method of improving inherent production ability with any degree of 
certainty. 

(2) Beltsville strains of hogs continue to show improved meat yield. The 
inbred Landrace X Chester White and Landrace X Poland China strains of 
improved meat-type hogs showed a distinct improvement in yield of preferred 
cuts over that shown last year. These lines produced an average of 49.7 percent 
and 49.5 percent, respectively, of original line slaughter weight in total weight 
of hams, loins, bacon, picnic shoulders and shoulder: butts, as compared with 48.9 
percent for each line a year ago. With crosses between the various inbred lines, 
there was a general tendency toward an increase in length:of carcass, increases 
in thickness of backfat and dressing percentage, and a slight decrease in percent 
yield of preferred cuts resulting from crossing the lines. 

(3) Dressing percentage of hogs is not entirely dependent on fatness. Hogs 
may combine high dressing percentage and high meat yield. There is generally a 
strong correlation between fatness and dressing percentage. However, the Land- 
race X Chester White and the Landrace X Poland China line in Beltsville show 
a very favorable combination of high dressing percentage and high yield of 
preferred cuts, which will increase their usefulness in swine breeding improvement. 

(4) Microorganisms in meat were found to increase, rather than decrease, 
during freezer storage. Athough commonly believed that freezing decreases the 
number of microorganisms in food, research conducted during the year with 
frozen pork demonstrated that the total number of bacteria present is actually 
increased during freezer storage. Such increases occurred in meat stored at both 
0° F. and 25° F., but was most marked in samples well protected from desiccation 
and stored at the latter temperature. 

(5) Selection has improved economically important characters in range Ram- 
bouillet sheep at the Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory, Dubois, Idaho. Selective 
mating during the past 10 years has significantly increased staple length of wool, 
freedom from wool blindness and has improved mutton type. Over 85 percent 
of the expected genetic progress came from the selection of sires in a two-year 
period. 

(6) Economic traits of Rambouillet rams were found to be significantly related. At 
Dubois, Idaho, correlations determined among economically important yearling 
and 2-year-old Rambouillet ram traits have been used to develop a selection index 
for breeding rams. Highest relationships between traits in these rams were found 
to be those between clean-wool fleece weight and grease-wool fleece weight and be- 
tween condition of flesh and mutton type. Grease-wool fleece weight and clean- 
wool fleece weight were significantly correlated with staple length of wool, body 
weight, mutton type, condition of flesh, and skin folds at the neck. Except for 
the latter, all were positive in the sense that excellence in one was associated with 
excellence in the other. The correlation of staple length of wool with clean-wool 
fleece weight was higher than with grease-wool fleece weight, but body weight, 
mutton type, condition of flesh, and skin folds had higher correlation with grease- 
wool fleece weight than with clean-wool fleece weight. It is necessary to take 
into account such relationships among the various economically important traits 
in order to select effectively for the improvement of more than one trait at the 
same time. 

(7) Age of Navajo ewes is an important factor in their lamb production. In 
studies at the Southwestern Range and Sheep Breeding Laboratory, Fort Win- 
gate, N. Mex., it has been shown that a high level of lifetime lamb production 
can be attained by selecting breeding ewes for lamb-producing ability at an early 
age. In Navajo sheep, lifetime lamb production is of great importance because 
of the severe climatic conditions where they range. 
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(8) Genetie selection of Karakul sheep for improvement of lambskin fur. Ex- 
tensive studies at Beltsville show clearly that heritability makes possible the 
genetic selection of Karakul breeding sheep for the improved production of lamb- 
skin fur having small and medium-size curl. The smaller curl sizes are generally 
preferred in the Karakul lambskin fur trade. The results indicate that the average 
curl size produced in a Karakul breeding flock can be shifted favorably by a few 
generations of selective breeding for this characteristic. 

(9) Distillers’ byproducts produced from fungal amylase converted mashes 
compare well with those produced by the conventional malt process. The feeding 
qualities of corn distillers’ dried byproducts made by a newly developed process 
employing fungal amylase as the enzymatic converter to replace barley malt 
have been found to be almost if not equal to that of conventionally produced 
distillers’ dried grains and solubles. These feeding tests were conducted at Belts- 
ville on materials supplied through the cooperation of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration and the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. 

(10) Weaning weight of beef calves related to important production factors. 
Production studies with beef cattle at Miles City indicate that there is some 
direct relationship between the birth weight of a calf and its gain from birth to 
weaning. The repeatability estimate of cow production for weight of calves at 
weaning (the relationship of the weaning weight of an individual cow’s calves year 
after year) was 0.42, only moderately high. 

(11) Weaning weight of beef calves influenced by age of dam. At Miles City, 
Mont., 6-year-old range cows produced calves with greatest average weaning 
weight. After 6 years of age calf weight decreased gradually until dams were 
10 years old. Thereafter the decrease was very rapid. Birth weight, size, and 
age of dam are important factors to be considered in selection for greater weaning 
weight of calf. 

(12) Weaning weight of beef calves influenced by seasonal rainfall. At Miles 
City, Mont., weaning weight of calves decreased an average of 17 pounds for 
each inch of rainfall below 7% inches per growing season but increased only 
one-half pound for each inch over 744, reflecting the influence of rainfall on forage 
and other factors. 

(13) Brahman-sired calves heaviest at weaning in Brooksville test. Calves sired 
by a Brahman bull out of cows of mixed breeding were significantly heavier at 
weaning than either those sired by a Hereford bull or by a Red Poll bull. The 
former averaged 334 pounds compared to 288 pounds for the Red Poll-sired 
calves and 296 for the Hereford-sired calves. The results indicate strongly the 
advantage of having some Brahman breeding in cattle raised for commercial beef 
production under Florida conditions. 

(14) Self-feeding a mixture of salt and cottonseed meal on the range is practical 
andereduces labor costs. For calves the mixture was 1 part salt to 4 parts cotton- 
seed meal and for steers 1 part salt to 2 parts meal. The calves consumed 2 
pounds cottonseed meal per herd daily and the steers 1 pound. Gains were neariy 
equal to those made on hand feeding similar amounts and no ill effects resulted 
from the high salt consumption. 

(15) Reseeded pastures on abandoned cropland produced more beef than did 
the native range at the Woodward Station. In tests conducted since 1937, the 
station’s reseeded pastures on abandoned farm land of questionable value for crop 
production have supported more cattle and produced two to four times as much beef 
per acre as has well-managed native range. Pasture grasses used for reseeding 
have included sand love grass, weeping love grass, buffalo grass, a shortgrass 
mixture of blue grama, side-oats grama, Western wheatgrass, and Texas blue- 
grass, and a tall grass mixture of switchgrass, sand bluestem, little bluestem, and 
Indian grass. 

(16) Grain feeding of fattening cattle on winter pasture in Georgia improved 
both gains and finish. The feeding of 6 parts ground snapped corn and 1 part 
cottonseed meal to steers grazing on excellent winter pasture of oats and crimson 
clover raised average daily gains to 3.45 pounds compared to 3.05 pounds per 
day produced by similar steers on pasture alone. The grain-fed steers graded Good 
as slaughter animals at the end of the 105-day test compared to Low Good for 
the steers fattened on pasture alone and brought $1.32 more per hundredweight. 

(17) New pasture grasses are giving very promising results for winter mainte- 
nance of beef cattle in Florida. In a winter grazing test at the Brooksville station, 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, the Soil Conservation Service, and the Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 2-year old heifers made 50 pounds gain per head during the 4-month 
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winter grazing season on an Argentine Bahia pasture originally seeded in rows, 
with some common Bermuda, weeds, and cther grass growth having volunteered 
between the rows. Similar heifers almost maintained their weight on a pasture 
of Pensacola Bahia for the 4-month winter season. Neither group received any 
supplemental feed except minerals. The results indicate the possibility of 
developing improved pastures for beef-eattle production under Florida conditions. 

(18) Meat production of cattle directly influenced by breeding. Recent meat 
studies conducted at Beltsville on both beef and dual-purpose cattle produced 
there and on beef cattle produced at Miles City show clearly that both the quantity 
and quality of meat produced are directly influenced by the breeding of the 
animals. Results of experiments with steer progeny of different sires showed 
significant and material differences in important carcass and meat characteristics, 
such as dressing percentage, commercial grade fatness, and yield of preferred cuts, 
including the round, loin end, short loin, and rib muscling, which could be 
attributed only to the influence of the sires themslves. 

(19) A new variety of Cornish chicken, called Silver Cornish, is being developed 
at Beltsville. Developed by crossing Brooksville Columbians (a variety itself 
developed at the Beltsville and Brooksville stations from Rhode Island Red, 
White Wyandotte, and Light Sussex stock) with Dark Cornish, the new variety is 
designed to meet the need of the commercial broiler industry for chickens that 
grow and feather rapidly, lay a large number of eggs of high fertility and hatch- 
ability, and have broad breasts, large drumsticks, and white feathers, or at least 
light under-color. To date, the Silver Cornish compare very favorably with 
New Hampshires, Dark Cornish, and Dark Cornish X New Hampshire crossbreds 
with respect to growth, feathering, breast type, leg fleshing, and egg production. 

(20) The growth-stimulating effect of the antibiotic, aureomycin, on chicks 
was confirmed at Beltsville during the year. The fact that the effect of a com- 
bination of vitamin By, and an organic arsenic compound, 3-nitro, 4-hydroxphenyl- 
arsoniec acid, in stimulating more rapid chick growth equaled that of a com- 
bination of By. and aureomycin was also established. Although this suggested 
that the arsenic compound and aureomycin performed the same function when fed 
with By, the effect of all three in promoting chick growth was found to be greater 
than the effect of any two of them, indicating that all three have different func- 
tions. It seems likely that aureomycin cet the arsenic compound stimulate 
growth indirectly due to their effects on intestinal micro-organisms. 

(21) Neweastle disease in laying flocks has a very unfavorable temporary 
effect upon egg production, but further experiments at Beltsville show that the 
disease produces long-lasting effects on the quality of the eggs of some hens which 
may be a more serious problem than the temporary effect on egg production 
itself. The disease appeared to have a 12-week effect on egg production, 6 weeks 
to the lowest level and 6 weeks before the normal production for that time of 
year was again attained. This temporary decrease was sufficient to affect average 
annual production. From the egg quality standpoint, eggs produced by a group 
of White Leghorn pullets that had recovered from the disease during April were 
significantly poorer in candling grades and albumen scores from June to November 
than were those of comparable pullets that had never had the disease. Average 
weight of the eggs from the recovered pullets was 22.7 ounces per dozen and from 
the uninfected pullets was 24 ounces. 

(22) A new effect upon poultry of the so-called “germicidal” ultraviolet light has 
been discovered and studied at Beltsville. In five different experiments, each of 
6 to 10 months duration, hens kept in the absence of sunlight but exposed con- 
tinuously to light having a wavelength of 2,538 anstrom units laid from 10 to 19 
percent more eggs than did hens kept under the same conditions but without 
ultraviolet light. Previously the only known effect of ultraviolet light on poultry 
was the production of vitamin D. The new effeet, however, was observed in 
chickens which obtained ample vitamin D from their diet and hence did not 
have to depend upon ultraviolet light for it. 

(23) Better chicks and poults are available to the Nation’s farmers as a result 
of the operation of the national poultry improvement plan and the national 
turkey improvement plan. A major portion of the hatchery industry of the 
United States, representing 66 percent of the total egg capacity of the country, is 
voluntarily enrolled in the national poultry improvement plan. The breeding 
phase of this plan has contributed materially to the increase of 17 eggs in the 
average rate of lay during the past 5 years. The status of work under the national 
poultry and turkey improvement plans is shown in the following table: 








Item 





NATIONAL POULTRY IMPROVEMENT PLAN 


47 


4, 354 
Egg capacity of hatcheries 328, 512, 849 
Hatchery-supply flocks 97, 378 
Birds in hatchery-supply flocks 27, 290, 523 
Average percentage of reactors to pullorum test (first test) _._. 1.18 
U.S. R.0O. P. (United States Record of Performance) breeders - 295 
U.8. R. O. P. flocks_........- illic: Mpahiigiilidh dcaliae\ em abtnaisea 403 
Birds entered in trap-nest flocks . 197, 497 
U.S. R. O. P. breeding pens () 

Females in U. 8. R. O. P. breeding pens 63, 839 


NATIONAL TURKEY IMPROVEMENT PLAN 


45 
674 
2,117 
i 1, 095, 938 
U.S. R. O. P. flocks 75 
Single-tom matings 742 
Candidates trapped 9, 527 
Average percentage of reactors to pullorum test (first test)... - .75 











1 Dataon U.S. R. O. P. ticipation based on completed reports whereas data for previous years includes 
breeders who discontinue rticipation during the year. 
2 Information not available at time of reporting. 





(24) Protein requirements of adult foxes for summer maintenance and fur 
growth were determined at the United States fur animal experiment station, 
Saratoga, N. Y. A protein level of 10 percent, dry basis, proved entirely inade- 
quate for body maintenance. A 13 percent protein level produced similar 
deficiency symptoms, although less severe than at the 10 percent level. Foxes 
fed protein at a 16 percent level were maintained satisfactorily except that they 
failed to grow normal, finished pelts. Adult foxes of both sexes fed diets con- 
taining protein at levels of 19, 22, 25, and 28 percent were apparently normal in all 
respects, including the pelts produced. 

(25) Because of the fundamental and field. research (over a 2-year period) on 
the use of hormones in an effort to increase the breeding efficiency of mink, the 
Bureau was able to give specific information as to the effect of feeding poultry 
waste from “caponettes.”” Caponettes are birds treated with the synthetic 
drug diethylstilbestro] to chemically castrate young roosters and thus improve 
the market quality of the meat. Experiments conducted by the Bureau have 
shown, however, that poultry waste devoid of heads from caponettes is a suitable 
and cheaper feed and may be used to replace the higher priced horse meat in the 
summer and fall mink ration. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF INFECTIOUS AND NONINFECTIOUS DISEASES OF DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS 


Work in progress is directed toward diagnosis, cause, prevention, treatment, and 
control of communicable diseases caused by bacteria, fungi, and viruses, such as 
brucellosis, tuberculosis, mastitis, hog cholera, swine erysipelas, fowl typhoid, and 
Newcastle and pullorum disease of poultry; noninfectious diseases and patho- 
logical conditions caused by metabolic disturbances, tumors, unhygienic practices, 
etc., and stock poisoning by plants. These diseases and conditions are responsible 
for annual losses in excess of $240,000,000 to livestock and poultry producers in 
this country. This research is contributing to the control of diseases of livestock 
and thereby improving efficiency of production. 


Examples of recent progress 


(1) Increases in storage temperature of brucellosis strain 19 vaccine decreased 
the viability of both reconstituted desiccated vaccines and the Bureau’s liquid 
vaccine. The retention of acceptable viability by vaccines appeared to be related 
to the stabilizing diluents employed. Vaccines containing a skim milk stabilizer 
had highest viabilities. 

(2) Artificial insemination directly into the uterus of 12 cows using semen 
from a brucellosis infected bull produced infection in 8 of the animals, showing 
that this method constitutes a positive danger. Other methods of introducing 
semen into the cervix and vagina are being studied in this experiment. 

(3) Aureomycin gave evidence of temporary relief but failed to eliminate 
Brucella abortus permanently from the udders of affected cows. Also test animals 
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varied considerably in their ability to tolerate the drug. This indicated that the 

treatment is impractical under present circumstances since the drug is costly. 
(4) In experiments with Brucella-infected sows about 25 percent of their suck- 

ling pigs showed evidence of infection at time of weaning or 2 weeks thereafter; 


_ the earliest age of infection was 6 weeks. Normal weanling gilts acquired Brucella 


suis infection after 3 months’ exposure to infected weanling pigs. Normal 
weanling boars failed to contract the infection from contact with infected pigs 
of the same age. Brucella suis could not be isolated from any of the pigs which 
failed to show evidence of infection at time of weaning. 

(5) During the height of the 1949 and 1950 serum-virus hog cholera vaccination 
seasons in some of the Corn Belt States many hogs sickened following vaccination 
and death losses were high. Investigations carried out in the field and the labora- 
tories at Ames, Iowa, Washington, and Beltsville, revealed the cause to be a 
variant hog cholera virus against which the regular serum failed to protect. This 
was the first time a variant hog cholera virus had been positively identified in this 
country or abroad. It was also found that increased dosage of serum provided 
some protection. “All licensed biological houses are testing their current viruses 
for the presence of the variant form, using means developed in Bureau studies. 

(6) In swine erysipelas investigations, it has been found that an exposure 
method consisting of the introduction of virulent culture into a linear scarification 
of the skin of pigs provides a very promising method of determining whether an 
animal is immune to the infection. Heretofore, adequate means of testing the 
efficacy of a new vaccine in susceptible pigs has not been available. Work on 
the perfection of inactivated culture vaccines will be greatly enhanced by appli- 
cation of this method of exposure should it continue to prove satisfactory. 

(7) Neweastle disease live-virus vaccines prepared by inoculating embryonated 
eggs with specially selected strains of virus have been found to give fairly good 
results when administered to chicks 4 or 5 weeks old or older. A new vaccine 
has been made available which may be used on chicks as young as 1 day but 
such chicks cannot be shipped by mail since they develop a mild form of disease 
and are classed as spreaders of infection. Inactivated virus vaccines which pro- 
duce lasting immunity have not’as yet been prepared although attempts to do 
so have been made. Virus inactivated by infrared irradiation in the presence of 
methylene blue was found to retain none of its antigenic properties. 

(8) Difficulties due to the variant type of pullorum disease continued. During 
the past year flocks have been encountered in which a high percentage of birds 
reacted to the variant tube antigens with few reactors to the standard antigen, 
but examination of the reactors failed to reveal either variant or standard Sal- 
monella pullorum, the cause of the disease. Coliform organisms were found, 
however, and in further tests birds sensitized with these organisms gave strong 
reactions to coliform and variant tube antigens but not to standard antigens. 
Further work is needed to develop antigens that will satisfactorily detect all 
types of pullorum disease and yet not give false reactions. 

(9) The acute and chronic toxicity to livestock of a considerable number of the 
important newer insecticides when applied externally as sprays or dips and when 
ingested in treated forage has been determined. An important new surgical 
technique has been developed for obtaining samples of fat from the living animal 
for analysis for insecticide residues. Information on the clinical symptoms and 
the pathology of poisoning have been obtained and a motion picture of affected 
animals prepared for use of veterinarians. 

(10) The best means of combating steatitis (yellowfat or nonsuppurative 
panniculitis) in mink is to change the ration so that it contains a large amount of 
fresh, unfrozen horse meat and to add 10 to 15 percent fresh liver. Limiting the 
food intake of those visibly affected is also a good procedure. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF PARISITES AND PARASITIC DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


Current research includes work to develop methods of coping with internal and 
external parasites and the diseases they cause, such as coccidiosis of livestock and 
poultry, trichinosis of swine, stomach, intestinal, and lungworms of farm animals, 
liver flukes of ruminants, cattle grubs, and mange mites of livestock. Parasites 
are estimated conservatively to cause an annual loss in excess of $200,000,000. 
This research is contributing to the control of parasites and parasitic diseases and 
thereby improving the efficiency of livestock production. 

Examples of recent progress: 


(1) Further improvement has been made in the complement-fixation test for 
detecting when cattle are carriers of anaplasmosis. Workers from a number of 
States have been given laboratory instructions in the practical application of this 
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test. Antigen, one of the principal components used in the test, has been supplied 
to interested State agencies. Particular attention is being devoted to methods 
of producing a stable and standard antigen. 

2) Treatment of unweaned beef calves on Gulf Coast pastures with pheno- 
thiazine reduced their parasite load materially. Stomach worms, hookworms, 
and nodular worms, which are among the most injurious of the internal parasites 
of calves, were reduced by nearly 70 percent. 

(3) Lindane proved effective in destroying lice on cattle and was well tolerated 
even by calves. Cattle owners who objected to the use of technical benzene 
hexachloride because of its offensive odor were satisfied to use lindane, which 
appears to be both safe and effective. 

(4) Studies on cattle grub control in the Midwest and Southwest showed that 
the greatest reduction of these pests occurred where the work was done system- 
atically year after year. An inadequate number of treatments during the grub 
season, or the introduction of untreated cattle into areas where treatment is in 
progress, may nullify in part the effort made to keep these pests under control. 

5) Mortality of dairy calves has been sharply reduced in ar@as in the South by 
the use of a portable pen devised by parasitologists of the United States Regional 
Animal Disease Research Laboratory, Auburn, Ala. Each pen houses a single 
calf and is moved each week uphill to a new site. Coecidiosis, worm parasites, 
diarrhea, and other diseases are evaded by this practice. 

(6) A county-wide program of cattle grub control was initiated in the State of 
Washington through the cooperation of the owers of beef and dairy cattle. The 
vast majority of the grubs present in the animals were destroyed by spraying, 
dipping, washing, or dusting with rotenone-containing materials. 

(7) Sheep in the Southwest were found to acquire the fringed tapeworm, a 
parasite of the liver, pancreas, and intestine, on the range. Tapeworm-free lambs 
placed in confinement on contaminated range became infested with the fringed 
tapeworm, which demonstrates that these parasites can be so acquired. 

(8) Fluky beef and sheep livers must be frozen for at least 10 days at a tem- 
perature not higher than 15° F., or for a period of not less than 5 days at a tempera- 
ture not higher than 10° F. in order to kill the-fluke eggs. Unless this is done 
the infected livers used as fish food may disseminate liver flukes to cattle, sheep, 
and other susceptible host animals through overflow of water at hatcheries into 
streams and pasture land. 

(9) Larvae of intestinal wireworms penetrate deeply into the intestinal wall of 
lambs and destroy its delicate lining. The irritation so produced leads to scouring, 
emaciation and, in extreme cases, death. 

(10) A new drug, known as Caricide, when given by mouth, was found in pre- 
liminary trials to cure filarial dermatosis, a debilitating skin and blood disease of 
sheep. The curative dosages, given over a period of 15 days, were well tolerated, 
and recovery took place about a week or so after completion of treatment. 

(11) The curative value of phenothiazine, a drug used to expel stomach worms, 
nodular worms, and other damaging parasites from cattle, sheep, and goats, was 
not adversely affected when the drug was exposed to the air. Inasmuch as this 
drug is mixed with salt and placed before sheep to be eaten on a free-choice basis, 
this finding is of especial value to sheepmen throughout the country who have 
adopted the free-choice treatment. 

(12) Seabies was eliminated from two bands of sheep, numbering 4,000 head, 
following a single dipping in dilute benzene hexachloride having 0.06 percent 
gamma isomer content. Post dipping inspections, made up to 5 months in one 
band and 9 months in the other revealed no live mites. These trials were made 
under range conditions. 

(13) Treating range sheep before or after shearing affords maximum relief from 
keds or ticks, and serves to protect the lambs from infestation or free them from it 
shortly after the pests have been acquired. Sheep keds or ticks were found to 
fluctuate sharply in numbers on range sheep during the year. The ticks reached 
the lowest level after shearing and increased in numbers, gradually reaching their 
peak in the spring. 

(14) About 15 percent of over 600 garbage-fed hogs and only 2 percent of 
approximately similar numbers of farm-raised hogs were found to be infected 
with trichinae, parasites that cause trichinosis in man. The average numbers of 
trichinae found in individual samples was smaller than those found in a similar 
survey prior to 1940, 

(15) Pigs infected with whipworms, parasites of the large intestine, made weight 
ains only about one-third as large as those of comparable control pigs. Pigs 
eavily infected with these parasites died. _Whipworms in varying numbers occur 

in a high percentage of pigs the country over. 
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(16) The decline of nearly 50 percent since 1947 in the incidence of hog mange 
in a midwestern area devoted to extensive swine production was traced to the sub- 
stitution of benzene hexachloride and chlordane for the older, less effective treat- 
ments. These two chemicals were found by experiments conducted during the 
year to be highly destructive to mange mites. 

(17) Chickens raised for the sixth year in succession on mash medicated with 
phenothiazine harbored on the average only about one cecal worm each, and none 
of the birds so raised died from blackhead. Comparable chickens, raised on regu- 
lar mash, harbored about 10 cecal worms each, and 25 percent of them died of 
blackhead. This shows that a regime for the control of cecal worms should ulti- 
mately eliminate blackhead. 

(18) Wild geese were found to harbor gizzard worms, cecal worms, and intestinal 
and kidney coccidia, transmissible to domestic geese. These and other parasites 
caused Canada geese at the Pea Island Wild Life Refuge in North Carolina to 
weaken and die. This shows that migratory birds can introduce disease and para- 
sites which effect poultry. 

(19) The low incidence of coccidiosis (7.5 percent) in rabbits in southern Cali- 
fornia rabbitries resulted mostly from using self-cleaning hutch floors, and feeding 
and watering devices which tend to minimize contamination with the animal’s 
droppings. hrough the use of these control measures coccidiosis in rabbits can 
be reduced to negligible levels. 

(20) Ear mange, a common disease of rabbits, was cured by instilling into the 
ears a 0.25 to 0.5 percent solution of lindane in oil. In California, where rabbit 
raising has attained the status of a sizable industry, about 11 percent of the mature 
rabbits were found to be affected with ear mange, a disease which can be con- 
trolled by the treatment given. 

(21) Resuits of preliminary tests showed that ammonium hydroxide in a 5 or 
10-percent concentration was the most promising of several fumigants tested for 
the destruction of coccidia of poultry. The effectiveness of the chemical in de- 
stroying coccidia was determined by observing the severity of coccidiosis produced 
in birds that were fed the fumigated parasites, which had succumbed to the 
treatment. 

ANIMAL-DISEASE CONTROL AND ERADICATION 


ERADICATING TUBERCULOSIS AND BANG’S DISEASE 


. Current activities 


An extensive cooperative field program is conducted to eradicate tuberculosis 
and brucellosis (Bang’s disease). Work is carried on in all States; tuberculosis 
eradication is also carried on in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, and 
brucellosis (Bang’s disease) eradication in Puerto Rico. Indemnities are paid for 
cattle under certain legal and administrative restrictions. 


Examples of recent progress 


(1) The low incidence of tuberculosis in cattle was maintained at 0.19 percent 
during the past fiscal year. Cattle tested numbered 9,439,811 as compared with 
8,737,501 for the previous year; 17,733 reactors were removed from the 539,799 
herds tested. 

(2) The uniform program for Nation-wide brucellosis eradication has been 
adopted by 43 States and Puerto Rico, where existing laws and conditions would 
permit early use of recommended practices. A permanent national brucellosis 
committee representing all interested groups has been organized. Cooperative 
conferences were held with all interested groups in regional areas by the Extension 
Service and this Bureau, with the exception of the Western States, in previous 
pom years. A conference in the Northwestern States was held in September 

50. 

(3) The incidence of brucellosis of cattle was further reduced from 4.0 to 3.5 
percent during the past fiscal year. Testing was conducted in 618,801 herds 
containing 5,974,721 cattle, with 208,298 reactors being disclosed. Over 60,000 
reactors were held in caif vaccinated herds for gradual disposal by slaughter 
without payment of indemnity. 

(4) Four hundred thirty-two counties located in 21 States, Puerto Rico, and 
the District of Columbia were listed as modified certified brucellosis-free areas. 
North Carolina, New Hampshire, and Maine are the only States in which all 
counties. have qualified for that status, although some others are approaching it. 

(5) Calf vaccination with strain 19 vaccine increased 31.3 percent over the 
previous year: 2,065,063 calves between 4 and 8 months of age were officially wac- 
cinated, bringing the total vaccinations since the inauguration of this practice in 
1941 to 7,655,357. 
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(6) Funds provided by cooperating States and counties in the eradication of 
tuberculosis and brucellosis for the fiscal years 1950 and 1951 are approximately 


as follows: 





Tuberculosis 


Brucellosis 





1950 


1951 


1950 





Operating funds 
Indemnity payments 


$4, 101, 889 
1, 212, 492 


, 539, 280 
1, 313, 467 


$5, 243, 824 
2, 490, 289 


1951 


$6,019, 507 


1, 929, 82] 








5, 314, 381 





5, 852, 747 





7, 734, 113 





7, 949, 328 





(7) The following tables show the average State and Federal indemnity pay- 


ments and other data pertaining to the programs for control and eradication of 
tuberculosis and brucellosis. 


Record of testing for tuberculosis and brucellosis fiscal year 1950 


Tuberculosis 





Brucellosis 





| Cattle 
tested 


Percent 
reactors 


Cattle 


| Percent 
| tested 


reactors 


Reactors 


held! Vaccinated 





Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

SS SRT ee eee } 

Colorado | 

Connecticut - 

Delaware alate 

District of Columbia --- .-- 

Florida. --.--- zt 

Georgia__--.-- 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana... - 

Maine 

Maryland thn SAFE Sei 

Massachusetts____....-- 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi - - - 

Missouri 

Montana __-_ ‘ t jG 

Nebraska. _- caren’ } 120, : 

Nevada ie | 4, 62: 

New Hampshire aS 106, 5 

New Jersey 228, 

New Mexico_.. Sie pedis 15,7 

New York sii GOSS 884, 

North Carolina PA te Sint at RG, 5! 

North Dakota. , 31, 8 

Obio_.. : a ow 495, 7: 

Oklahoma. .----- sd 50, 2 

Oregon __.__. coal 202, 49% 

Pennsylvania. - -- : | 518, 865 

Rhode Island___--.._.-- 28, 83: 

South Carolina. _-._-.-- 35, 786 

South Pakota._...--- : 2, 

NES Sie #3 35, 676 

WNL. b2a8 oi she 174, 02 

A ee pan ia hen ad 54, 

NR oe. oc ecunmens | 231, 

WR ole ic. ase sewed 146, | 

eR eee met 65, 83 | 

_ ) &, ere 36, | 

Wisconsin 1, 383, § : 

19. 391 2 | 
} 
| 
| 


57, 289 
, 369 
60, 034 
0 

81, 884 


27, 305 
14, 575 
189 


191 


neo aN 


98, 403 
130, 393 
41, 742 
265, 501 
178, 837 
79, 394 
82,315 
50, 356 
50, 098 
181, 606 
74, 797 
168 











NON OUSH OMA I DPW RNS MM ROMS 


wow 
a) SODAS DAH SDH DAWOHANHADSCHOWWSOSBWO 


997 
0 


362 


=e ow w 


0 
374 
0 
178 
178 
581 


0 

1, 746 
3, 626 
488 
849 


NNuw fe eae 


0 
8, 757 
Ss 


13, 296 


107, 120 


0 
101, 357 


5, 974, 721 


0 
1, 156 
60, 686 








Pir . 


2, 065, 063 














1 Reactors held, usually in calf vaccination herds, for deferred slaughter when no longer of value for breed- 
ing or production purposes. No indemnity is paid on this class of reactor. 
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Statement of comparative testing, herds and cattle under supervision, average appraisal, 
salvage, and State and Federal indemnity in Bang’s disease eradication work, fiscal 
years 1935 to 1950 incluswe : 





Tests conducted | Under supervision Averages during year 
| 








| Reactors | } | | 
| found eee State | Federal 
Herds | Cattle Herds | | rateal | Salvage! indem- | indem- 
| | ts cae | nity | nity 
| | 
} ' 
187, 109) 2, 936, 347| $56. 86) 1 $19. 87) $27.99) $24. 29 
449,644) 5,780,418) 70.65) 227.44) 20. 57! 
719,452) 7,877,612) 70.67) 327.94) 
1,035,454} 9,447,137, 80.37) 432.07 
11, 111,643} 97.17} 533.97 
12,315,329} 90.85) 34.99) 
13, 932,693} 93.28) 737.68) 
15, 627,027} 99.19, 952.06 
16, 616, 522} 128.03) 11 64. 87| 
17, 326, 138] 143. 34| 1 59.75 
17, 545, 638) 139.35) "1 56. 63) 
17,870, 154) 149.65) 1 68. 64 
17, 589,018 178. 25) 1 82.93 
18, 128,318} 203. 98/17 107. 38 
17, 126, 480) 256. 46/19 132. 11 
18, 527,624) 237. 68/7 114. 21) 
' 





212, 48a! 3, 317, 760) 381, 010 
-| 470, 788) 


PS 





392, 636) 
386, 266 
395, 236 
389, 814 
454, 789) 
533, 936 
-| 563, 501 

618, 801) 5, 974, 721 
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1 State indemnity paid in 1 State. 

? State indemnity paid in 2 States. 

? State indemnity paid in 5 States. 

‘ State indemnity paid in 10 States. 

5 Beginning May 1, 1939, Federal indemnity payment limited to not exceed total amount paid by cooperat- 
ing State agencies. State indemnity paid in 28 States. 

6 Indemnities paid in 36 States. 

7 Indemnities paid in 40 States. 

* Includes 39,586 reactors held in calfhood vaccinated herds for which Federal indemnity will not be paid. 

* Indemnities paid in 41 States. 

10 Includes 53,558 reactors held in calfhood vaccinated herds for which Federal indemnity will not be paid. 

i! Indemnities paid in 40 States and Puerto Rico. 

® Includes 75,499 reactors held in calfhood vaccinated herds for which Federal indemnity will not be paid. 

8 Includes 86,738 reactors held in calfhood vaccinated herds for which Federal indemnity will not be paid. 

4 Includes 74,922 reactors held in calfhood vaccinated herds for which Federal indemnity will not be paid. 

18 Includes 68,977 reactors held in calfhood vaccinated herds for which Federal indemnity will not be paid. 

16 Includes 68,653 reactors held in calfhood vaccinated herds for which Federal indemnity will not be paid. 

” Indemnities paid in 39 States and Puerto Rico. 

8 Includes 66,351 reactors held in calfhood vaccinated herds for which Federal indemnity will not be paid. 

1” Indemnities paid in 37 States and Puerto Ric». 

2° Includes 60,636 reactors held in calfhood vaccinated herds for which Federal indemnity will not be paid. 

*! Indemnities paid in 31 States and Puerto Rico. 


Statement of comparative testing, herds and cattle under supervision, modified 
accredited areas, average appraisal, salvage, and State and Federal indemnity in 
tuberculosis eradication work, fiscal years 1935 to 1950, inclusive 
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a ERADICATING SCABIES 
Current activities 


+ Inspection and dipping for cattle and sheep scabies is carried on cooperatively 
in 28 States. Premises and other specified areas are quarantined as required, 
These skin diseases are highly contagious and if unchecked cause great financial 
losses in flesh, unthrifty condition, arrested growth, and at times death losses are 
heavy. In sheep there is also a marked decrease in the quantity and quality of 
wool produced, 


Examples of recent progress 


The dipping programs for eradication of sheep scabies have shown particularly 
good results in the past year in the States of Mississippi, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia, and persistent efforts are being made to eradicate the infection completely 
in these States. Cooperative efforts have continued in other States on a lesser 
scale. Sheep cannot be grown profitably when affected with scabies. The rapid 
spread of this malady in farming areas emphasizes the need for prompt contro] 
measures. 

In the State of Louisiana the most important sheep-growing area is now under 
Federal quarantine because of rather extensive existence of sheep scabies. Inas- 
much as Louisiana has considerable out-of-State trade in lambs, the presence of 
scabies endangers sheep raising in other States. The State of Louisiana has re- 
cently appropriated funds for an intensive eradication program amd it is hoped 
that such a campaign can be undertaken there in the near future. 

Cooperative eradication of cattle scabies continued throughout the fiscal year 
1950 on a reduced level. 

Scabies eradication in the past fiscal year is indicated by the following table: 





Sheep Cattle 





Fiscal year 
1949 


Fiseal year 
1950 


Fiscal year 
1949 


Fiscal year 
1950 





Field inspection 
Dippings 
Infected animals 


5, 813, 900 
373, 993 
19, 955 


5, 978, 587 
291, 190 
49, 484 


958, 998 
4,815 
1, 454 


319, 366 
2, 801 
945 


Exposed animals. .................... Ne RR EE Se 25, 870 70, 979 415 525 

















ERADICATING CATTLE TICKS 


Current activities 


The inspection and dipping for cattle-fever ticks is carried on in close coopera- 
tion with State and county authorities and cattle owners in Florida and in parts 
of Texas and California adjacent to the Mexican border. A systematic eradica- 
tion program is also in progress in Puerto Rico. Originally over one-fourth of the 
country was under quarantine for tick fever. At present the disease in the 
United States is limited to areas adjacent to Mexico. The danger of reinfesta- 
tion is constantly present due to our close proximity to tick-infested areas in 
Mexico and islands in the West Indies. Vigilance in dealing effectively with out- 
breaks that occur from time to time is of prime importance to the livestock 
industry of the South. 


Examples of recent progress 


(1) Bureau and cooperative employees supervised 5,881,120 inspections or 
dippings of cattle for fever ticks and 599,528 inspections or dippings of horses and 
mules. In Puerto Rico, where inspections and dippings of cattle are conducted, 
it was also necessary to treat sheep and goats on infested premises, which required 
683,326 inspections or dippings. 

(2) The systematic tick-eradication campaign in Florida has progressed satis- 
factorily and the quarantine has been lifted. Good cooperation was received from 
cattle owners and others interested. Inspections will be continued for some time 
to assure that the eradication campaign has been completely effective and that 
no further reinfestation occurs. 

(3) In Texas, tick reinfestation from Mexico continues to be a constant source 
of danger to that State and adjacent areas. Several times during the past year 
fever ticks were introduced on stray and smuggled animals from this source. A 
narrow strip, approximately 500 miles, along the border from Del Rio to the Gulf 
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of Mexico is under Federal quarantine, and this area is regularly inspected by 
Bureau employees. It is expected reinfestations will continue to occur until some 
effective barrier can be placed along this line. All Mexican territory adjacent to 
the international boundary along the lower Rio Grande Valley is infested with 
fever ticks. 

(4) In California, a new reinfestation of ticks occurred during November 1950 
in San Diego County near the Mexican border. This outbreak necessitates dip- 
pings and inspections on the premises involved and adjoining areas. 


CONTROL OF HOG CHOLERA AND RELATED SWINE DISEASES 


Current activities 


Assistance is given to swine growers and others in preventing or controlling out- 
breaks of hog cholera and related swine diseases. Efforts are made to secure the 
widest application of the best-known effective preventive and control measures in 
order to reduce swine losses from disease. 


Examples of recent progress 


(1) The control of hog cholera and related swine diseases is now actively carried 
on in the principal hog-raising States in the Corn Belt where the Nation’s swine 
industry is largely concentrated. Hog cholera has been held in check in most of 
the Middle Western States with comparatively few losses reported except for a 
serious break in the Corn Belt area in which a considerable number of hogs died 
following simultaneous treatment. These postvaccination losses were attributed 
to the development of a variant virus. Assistance was rendered in investigating 
this outbreak in the States of lowa, Nebraska, and Minnesota. 

(2) The incidence of swine erysipelas now ranks next in importance to hog 
cholera. Field veterinarians assisted in diagnosing the disease, selecting suitable 
herds for treatment, and checking the results obtained in the use of the serum- 
culture method of vaccination. During the year this treatment was applied by 
cooperative workers to 54,231 herds, containing 3,666,536 hogs, with very satis- 
factory results. 


DETERMINING THE EXISTENCE OF DISEASES IN THE FIELD 


Current activities 


Investigations are made of diseases which appear to be of a communicable 
nature in order that prompt control and eradication measures may be taken 
without delay. In recent years investigations for the most part have covered 
such diseases as dourine of horses, anthrax, and equine encephalomyelitis. 


Examples of recent progress 


(1) Laboratory tests for dourine were made of 967 blood samples, 2 of which 
were positive. These infected animals were stray Mexican horses. The con- 
tinued testing of horses for dourine is indicated so long as the disease exists on the 
Mexican side of the border, Its early detection is necessary in order to prevent 
dissemination of the disease into the United States. 

(2) Sporadic outbreaks of anthrax were reported from California, Louisiana, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and Texas. Bureau employees continued to furnish 
assistance in administering preventive treatment against this disease to Indian- 
owned cattle on reservations. 


IMPORT-EXPORT INSPECTION AND QUARANTINE 
Current activities 


Measures are taken to safeguard the livestock industry against serious losses by 
preventing the introduction of destructive communicable diseases, such as foot- 
and-mouth disease and rinderpest, from other countries. Work is conducted at 
sea, air, and border ports. Livestock offered for importation into this country 
are inspected and when necessary are quarantined. The importation of animal 
products, hay, straw, and similar materials which might be the means of intro- 
ducing dangerous livestock diseases is also supervised. This includes prevention 
of the landing of meats as sea stores or cargo or of garbage derived from meats 
from countries where dangerous animal diseases exist. 

Purebred animals are further examined at ports of entry for identification pur- 
poses to determine their eligibility for entry free of customs duty. Livestock 
offered for export are also inspected for diseases. Facilities on transporting vessels 
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are required to meet rigid specifications to assure humane handling and safe 


transport of the animals. 
Examples of recent progress 


(1) More than 621,000 animals were inspected for disease at ports of entry 
during the fiscal year 1950, 167 of which were detained for further observation and 
testing. Of the animals inspected 1,254 were refused entry on account of disease. 


Importations were as follows: 





Ports of entry 


Cattle 


Swine 


Other 





Ocean ports 
Canadian border ports 
Mexican border ports 


847 
518, 296 


721 
1,144 























(2) The identification and certification of purebred animals for free entry, by 
species, was as follows: 245 horses, 22,227 cattle, 2,673 sheep, 960 swine, 9 goats, 
808 dogs, 13 cats; a total of 26,935 for the fiscal year 1950. 

(3) During the past fiscal year over 4 billion pounds of hides, glands, and other 
animal products were imported. Animal products were transported to and 
handled at approximately 200 destination establishments. All railroad cars, 
trucks, and premises involved in the transportation and handling of products 


permitted entry subject to further restriction were cleaned and disinfected. 
(4) Animals inspected for exportation during the past year are shown by species 


and country of destination in the following table: 





Kind of animal 


Canada 


Mexico 


Other 
countries 


Total 





725 
14 


2 
35 
374 





8, 478 
858 
669 

1, 235 

4,131 

5, 987 


11, 309 
1,049 
1, 895 
1, 328 
4, 658 








1, 157 


21, 358 











SUPERVISION OVER INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF LIVESTOCK 
Current activities 


Inspections are made of livestock received at the larger public markets in 
order to prevent the spread of disease. When diseases are found, appropriate 
control measures are taken. Railroad cars, trucks, chutes, alleys, pens, etc., 
are disinfected under Federal supervision as required. The existence of the 
disease is reported to the district of origin in order that steps may be taken 
promptly to localize or eradicate it. Measures are also undertaken to enforce 
the 28-hour law which is designed to prevent overconfinement of animals in 
interstate transit by common carrier; and to assure proper feeding, watering, 
and resting thereby reducing losses through shrinkage, injury, etc. 


Examples of recent progress 


(1) Funds for inspection of livestock for communicable diseases at public 
stockyards: Since 1948, when there was a reduction of approximately 19 percent 
in the appropriation for inspection of livestock at public stockyards, it has been 
necessary to utilize funds made available from the item “Eradication of foot- 
and-mouth and other contagious diseases of animals and poultry” to maintain 
adequate inspection services. The annual appropriation acts from 1948 to 1951 
have contained the proviso “‘that inspection service shall be maintained at all 
stockvards having such service during the current fiscal year.” 
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(2) The inspection work at key locations makes possible early detection of 
important diseases and prompt action to prevent spread, and thereby safeguards 
the livestock population. Volume of work is reflected in the following tables: 





! 
Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1949 1950 





Inspection at public stockyards: | 
Number of stockyards operating , ne: 48 | 48 
Number of cities in which located... .-.........-..---.-------- 43 | 43 
Animals inspected: 
22, 409, 726 22, 263, 464 
Pages was ; 16, 230, 899 14, 305, 409 
SE SSRIS SS 2 SERIES SS ae 26, 499, 422 30, 382, 663 


stat em Tk a emacnennae ...| 65,140,047 | 66, 951, 536 


Animals dipped and immunized: | 
acne ccoLahisdonneavivs omalisiare Bas ; j wis 4, 120 4, 912 
Sheep dipped . | 134, 438 181, 631 
Swine immunized _-_-__-- Re ee: eee : a : wae 238, 436 249, 226 





Total animals dipped and immunized___-_.....-....._______- 376, 98 435, 769 


Health certificates issued for shipments 

Infectious cars received 3 198 

Cars cleaned and disinfected __._......_...._.___.- i) ees , 647 | 1, 735 

Trucks cleaned and disinfected . - 2.103 

Diseased animals detected (excludes th 
losis and brucellosis) ..............-...._- Fits aoeo 7, 448 

Enforcement of animal quarantine acts: 
Violations investigated by Bureau. 5 10 
Violations referred to the Solicitor of the Department 0 





(3) Reports of violations of the 28-hour law during the past fiscal year numbered 
391. In addition, 76 reported violations were under investigation at the begin- 
ning of the year. Recommendations were made to the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment for the prosecution of 192 cases, 83 were filed without action on information 
accompanying the report, and 171 were placed in abeyance after investigation 
revealed that the cause of overconfinement excused the carrier. Twenty-one 
cases were under investigation at the close of the year. Penalties aggregating 
$24,100 were imposed by the courts covering 239 violations. A statement of 
policy setting forth the Department’s views regarding the minimum requirements 
of the law as to feeding and other services was issued by the Secretary’s office. 
This statement was prepared after several conferences between officials of the 
Bureau and the Office of the Solicitor and representatives of the carriers, pro- 
ducers, packers, and others interested in the transportation of livestock. 


CONTROL OF MANUFACTURE, IMPORTATION, AND SHIPMENT OF VIRUSES, SERUMS, 
TOXINS, ETC. 

Current activities 

Work covers enforcement of the provisions of the Virus-Serum-Toxin Act to 
insure that all veterinary biological products manufactured under license will 
accomplish the purpose for which intended; to prevent marketing of products 
that are worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful; and to control the 
importation and interstate shipment of disease organisms, thereby protecting 
the Nation’s livestock and poultry industries against impure and impotent bio- 
logical products and dissemination of disease through the uncontrolled movement 
of disease organisms and vectors. 


Examples of recent progress 


(1) Outstanding licenses under the Virus-Serum-Toxin Act permitted produc- 
tion of 104 different biological products as of July 1, 1950. Several products are 
manufactured in more than one form, so that the total number of different prod- 
ucts produced was 186. The progress and anticipated extent of work under the 
project is reflected in following table: 








Actual, 
fiscal year 
1950 


Estimated, 
fiscal year 
1951 


Estimated, 
fiscal year 
1952 





(a) Establishments producing anti-hog-cholera serum and hog 
cholera virus 


36 36 


36 


Production (cubic centimeters): 
—— (preserved product) 1, 573, 030, 000 |1, 698, 870, 000 

97, 868,000 | 105, 697, 000 
318, 050, 500 


1, 783, 800, 000 


110, 982, 000 
360, 670, 000 


: L 1, 226, 200 1, 386, 400 
Animal inspections 4, 407, 000 4, 997, 500 


Tests supervised. _.........._..... 15, 000 5 17, 000 
(b) Establishments producing other biologics 40 3 3 
Production: 
Cubic centimeters 
Milligrams 


Simultaneous 
Hyperimmunizing 
Inoculating 


os 


646, 816, 000 
75, 373, 000 
150, 000 
655, 178, 000 


595, 751, 500 
68, 366, 000 
272, 300 
Units ian 617, 568, 000 
(c) Products destroyed (all kinds): 
Cubic centimeters 
Milligrams 
Disks 
Units 
(d) Export certificates issued 


27, 077, 000 
5, 320, 000 


2, 350 
17, 512, 000 
934 


29, 853, 000 
5, 865, 000 
3, 300 
18, 578, 000 
1, 100 














MARKETING AGREEMENTS, Hoc CHoLERA Virus AND SERUM 


MARKETING AGREEMENTS WITH RESPECT TO HOG CHOLERA VIRUS AND SERUM 


Current activities 


A marketing agreement has been entered into between the Secretary and 
handlers of anti-hog-cholera serum and hog-cholera virus to assure adequate 
supplies of these products, which are essential to routine immunization against 
hog-cholera and for use in emergencies arising from extensive outbreaks of the 
disease, thus assuring adequate hog production. The marketing order is designed 
also to prevent unfair trade practices, and undue and excessive price fluctuations. 
Work to insure compliance with the order includes assembling statistical data on 
production, sales, prices, and inventories, conducting investigations of alleged 


violations of the order, attending industry conferences, holding public hearings, 
and other administrative actions. 


Examples of recent progress 


(1) Marketing agreement and order: A public hearing for the purpose of 
amending the order to provide that wholesalers bear a more equitable ;proportion 
of the expenses of the control agency was held during the year. Groups of pro- 
ducers and individuals have discussed trade matters on a number of occasions 
with personnel of the Bureau. 

(2) Violations of marketing order: The Control Agency and representatives 
of the Bureau are continuing investigations and screening of all wholesalers 
under the order to determine if those so classified are continuing to conform to 
the requirements. Two companies have been cited and will be investigated. 

(3) Control agency: Several meetings were held with representatives of the 
serum industry relating to the problem of a variant in hog-cholera virus. Expenses 
of representatives were financed by the Control Agency since the serum industry 
has nobody representing the entire industry. 

(4) The following table shows comparable figures by fiscal years of the number 
of handlers operating under the marketing agreement: 





Actual Estimated 





1949 1950 1951 1952 





Produce-handlers 34 33 33 
Distributor-handlers or equivalent including wholesale pur- 
chasers and handlers 243 259 265 

















err 





0, 000 


12, 000 
0, 000 
6, 400 
7, 500 
7, 000 

3s 


6, 000 
3. 000 
0), 000 
8, 000 


3, 000 
5, 000 
3, 300 
8, 000 
1,100 
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Meat INSPECTION 

Current activities 

Enforcement of the Federal meat inspection laws assures production of disease- 
free, clean, and wholesome meat and meat products for both civilian and military 
use and for foreign commerce. This is accomplished by supervising slaughtering 
and meat processing operations at meat packing plants, application of controls 
over imported meats to assure the same protection as in the case of meats produced 
domestically, and a system of certification of meats for export to keep foreign 
markets open to American meats. Work is also performed on a reimbursable 
basis for other Government agencies to assure specification compliance in govern- 
mental purchasing. 


Examples of recent progress 


(1) Meat inspection volume increased in 1950. Reflecting substantial increase 
in the number of hogs marketed last year, total volume of meat inspection work 
expanded. 





199 8©6| ~—:1950 
| 





Number of establishments covered (at close of fiscal year) 928 
Number of cities and towns in which establishments were 
located (at close of fiscal year) : 36 363 





Ante-mortem inspection: 
Animals passed _ 86, 315, 571 83, 220, 393 87, 476, 433 
Animals suspected 220, 805 240, 002 249, 281 
Animals condemned 8, 053 6, 540 6, 820 





Total animals inspected 86, 544, 429 83, 466, 935 87, 732, 534 











Post-mortem inspection: 


Carcasses passed 86, 220,163 | 83, 172, 163 87, 428, 617 
Carcasses condemned 314, 486 286, 623 295, 221 





86, 534, 649 83, 458, 786 87, 723, 838 








INSPECTION OF ANIMALS RY SPECIES 


Ante-mortem inspections (animals): 
Cattle 3 14, 253, 747 13, 186, 667 13, 119, 481 
» 7, 596, 188 6, 749, 609 6, 234, 999 

15, 628, 789 13, 895, 500 12, 247, 5 
271, 626 262, 064 27 
241, 048 307, 794 
48, 553, 031 49, 065, 301 55, 768, 292 
86, 544, 429 


83, 466, 935 87, 732, 534 





14, 248, 351 13, 182, 962 13, 115, 889 
7, 595, 064 6, 749, 001 6, 234, 261 
15, 627, 907 13, 894, 311 12, 246, 809 
271, 603 262, 064 122, 233 
241, 036 307, 785 240, 010 
48, 550, 688 49, 062, 663 | 55, 764, 636 








86, 534, 649 83, 458, 786 87, 723, 838 











! Horses are slaughtered and their meat is identified as such. It is handled and prepared in separate 
establishments from those handling cattle, calves, sheep, swine, and goats. 


Meat and meat food preducts prepared and processed under Federal inspection by 
: fiscal years 

Fiscal year: Pounds 
13, 408, 978, 079 
12, 250, 086, 608 
11, 888, 911, 964 
12, 610, 658, 151 
13, 381, 083, 144 
14, 146, 903, 556 
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Examination of meat and meat food products for other Government agencies 
(reimbursable) 











Pounds Pounds 
Department of the Navy . 351, 219, 607, 657 | 173, 436, 5 


Commodity oe Corporation (supply Programs). : . 293, = wa 12, 313 
Coast Guard __ a , 203, 1, 383, 266 | 

Marine Corps_ , | 
Department of Interior 

Veterans’ Administration _ 

Department of the Army 

Maritime Commission_- akon dihnis bis ee 
Department of Justice............_.... : 
All others_______- 


Branch of Government “om 
Oey 
| 








1g UE ae 5 SERRE _.--..--| 1256, 943, 451 2 225, 122, 895 | 3191, 706, 5 





1 Includes 3,049,722 pounds rejected. 
2? Includes 2,184,396 pounds rejected. 
3 Includes 1,858,679 pounds rejected. 


Summary of samples examined in laboratories for determination of adulteration 
other objectionable conditions, fiscal year 1950 





| Number | Reported 
| examined | adversely 
| 





Meat and meat food products 12, 844 
Ediblé fats and oils 457 
Cereals, spices, and condiments, dried skim milk, soya flour 5, 532 
eae ‘materials : 1, 886 
Ww ater. 2, 252 
2, 423 

61 

982 


26, 437 











Meat and meat food products classified by type of product 





Product 1948 quantity | 1949 quantity | 1950 quantity 


Placed in cure: Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Beef. ae 112, 062, 827 120, 720, 960 110, 639, 982 
Pork. ne 2, 996, 068,892 | 3, 213, 574, 534 3, 435, 780, 953 

Smoked and/or dried: 
Beef_____- TER ET eae es eee eee nae 66, 081, 959 55, 987, 753 50, 865, 406 
Pork Bartels 1, 786, 506,044 | 1, 990, 532, 562 2, 055, 293, 137 

Sausage: 

Fresh finished. - -. cdots Abbabeaiok Gos winemaker 227, 036, 305 242, 795, 972 240, 878, 22 
Smoked and/or cooked _- SOI REN ee 971, 645, 660 961, 851, 503 961, 719, 027 
To be dried or semidried ; 118, 964, 978 118, 735, 086 117, 477, 50! 
Loaf, headcheese, chili con carne, jellied products, 
ete ; 188, 939, 595 180, 369, 664 177, 679, i 

Cooked meat: 
a a 29, 928, 456 29, 799, 827 35, 300, 
Pork ‘ 519, 492, 894 552, 006, 645 604, 394, 5! 

Canned meat and meat food products: 

aise net ; ewes . 133, 647, 742 107, 112, 944 93, 522, 2 
Pork : : Rain ad: : 466, 447, 872 469, 894, 388 532, 835, 662 
Ee 108, 153, 510 83, 493, 448 77, 899, 692 
Soup hesdhs sick alcuiatts iedlaasicon a 446, 434, 973 402, 232, 097 437, 513, 467 
aa... ERM, MARA Se Sp 412, 838, 087 425, 945, 237 402, 635, 605 

: Bacon, sliced __...........-.-- ee 555, 601, 466 679, 605, 650 739, 962, 

ard: 
NS SS ee eau 1, 597, 280, 620 | 1, 680, 868, 655 1, 871, 395, 55 
Refined ___ - Oo PERE 1 Mies MOR ag Ae le AC 1, 187, 190,093 | 1, 354, 200, 766 1, 340, 627, 

Rendered pork fs at: 
ere aiadinda waeahenal angers 79, 773, 805 90, 387, 324 108, 571, 
Refined __. Kalisdetaaeinednbhdeubenbebnepes ; 43, 749, 988 5A, 840, 402 58, 201, 056 

Oleo stock sen AY eee = See Fe eee 77, 579, 775 89, 275, 032 99, 440, 0! 

Fdible tallow < 69, 143, 099 75, 697, 290 66, 642, 5 
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Meat and meat food products classified by type of product—Continued 





| { 
Product | 1948 quantity | 1949 quantity | 1950 quantity 





Horse meat products: | Pounds Pounds | Pounds 
Cured | 11, 720, 338 | 9, 495, 650 | 704, 206 
Chopped. -....------------------------+----------- | 21, 243,479 | 25, 274, 771 | 27, 951, 79h 
Canned. wn Ben nnn nnn en nen nen nee ene ---- 30, 620, 858 | 43, 108, 666 | 7, 067, 033 
Rendered fat 564, 937 | 3,042, 481 | 2, 780, 639 


i 


Total ; 12, 610, 658, 151 | 13, 381,083, 144 | 14, 146, 908, 556 





tramination of labels and sketches, fiscal year 1950 


Number of labels and sketches approved 29, 726 
Number of labels approved for imported meat ____--- -- -- 2 ace 462 
Number of labels and sketches refused approval_-__. ah ae 


Total number of labels and sketches reviewed 33, 244 


Inspection of imported meat and meat food products 
Fiscal year: Pounds 
92, 178, 607 
64, 484, 876 
57, 832, 177 
86, 404, 884 
254, 519, 299 
229, 147, 254 


(2) Studies of spoilage of fresh pork sausage in storage showed that pork 
trimmings contributed more to the bacterial load thaa did plant equipment or 
seasoning ingredients, when so-called sterilized spices were used. Bacteriological 
investigations of causes of spoilage demonstrated that the rapid growth of lactic 
acid forming bacteria of the genus Microbacterium was the cause of the unpleasant 
acid flavor developed in sausage during refrigerator storage. 

(3) Approximately 700 laboratory examinations were made for diagnosis of 
disease conditions and abnormalities in food animals and for determination of 
spoilage and adulteration of meat and meat food products. 

(4) A eondition occurring in bovine livers in Southwestern States that had 
been designated ‘‘vellow parenchymatous degeneration’? was determined to be 
carotenosis. Biochemical analysis showed some but not all of the carotenosis 
livers contained, in addition to excess carotene, toxin amounts of vitamin A. This 
finding justified the exclusion of this product from human consumption. 

(5) Reinvestigation of the problem of mushy hams has shown that certain 
types of such hams are due to bacterial contamination of the product as well as 
by sarcosporidiosis. 

(6) Over 1,000 half-pound samples of ready-to-eat pork products processed 
under Federal meat inspection were examined to determine the effectiveness of 
processing procedures. No live trichinae were found in any of the samples and 
only small numbers of dead trichinae in a few. The evidence shows that process- 
ing is adequate to protect the pubiic from the danger of trichinosis. 

(7) Further studies on the survival of trichinae in pork showed that trichinae 
were destroyed more rapidly in salted ground pork than in salted chopped pork. 
In ground pork to which 3}4 pounds of salt were added per 100 pounds of meat, 
only 9 percent of the trichinae were alive after 25 days’ storage, whereas in chopped 
pork similarly salted and stored, 18 percent of the trichinae were still alive. 

(8) From time to time the carcasses of choice cattle are condemned because of 
sarcosporidiosis, which is an infection of the muscles with organisms known 
as sarcocysts. In order to determine means of dealing with this problem studies 
have been undertaken to determine the nature of the organism. During the past 
year, muscle tissues from cattle, sheep, and hogs were studied microscopically and. 
— to contain, along with debris, threadlike, club-shaped bodies resembling 
ungl. 2 


Mr. Wurrren. I do wonder, though, in view of our present situa- 


tion whether or not we could operate on a little more of a skeleton 
basis at some of our places where we carry on research? IL wonder, 
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too, if the military—I am talking about the civilian military—isn’t 
going to be needing manpower, having uppermost the interests of 
the Nation at heart, and if we shouldn’t release to the present emer- 
gency as many people as we can spare? 

have been active here in the Congress, trying to make it easy for 
folks that didn’t feel they were too busy and could be spared to trans- 
fer over to the military, with their job held for them until they come 
back. I think, maybe, Civil Service is finally going to cooperate in 
doing that. 

We don’t want to lose the results that we worked years to get, such 
as these herds that you have kept records on, and we don’t want to 
turn hog cholera loose, and we don’t want to do any of these other 
things. But necessity is a hard taskmaster, and I believe he is just 
about to take over for us in this country, whether we wish it or not. 

I wonder if we shouldn’t have some review? 

You are constantly using the expression: ‘‘We are not asking any 
more money next year.” That is to your credit, but I don’t know 
whether it is too much to your credit in view of our present situation, 
and this is no quarrel, with you personally, Dr. Simms, or your 
Bureau. We are faced with the situation of having to reduce expendi- 
tures, and we haven’t found anybody yet that feels he can help. 

Dr. Simms. Well, in our budget, of course, a fairly large percentage 
of it is ‘‘must’’ legislation. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


Mr. Wuirren. Inspection; I know you can’t let that go. But I 
have had folks come to me repeatedly and say one reason for your big 


costs is the number of veterinarians you require where the work could 
be easily done by trained lay inspectors. I don’t profess to kave any 
knowledge about the subject at all, but I can see a trained inspector 
might be just as good so far as observing meat as a veterinarian, if 
you had available a veterinarian who in unusual cases could come in 
and inspect. 

Dr. Stums. That is exactly the principle we follow. Only about 
one fourth of our meat inspectors are veterinarians—I can’t give you 
the exact figures, I am sure Dr. Miller can. 

Mr. Wuirren. You understand, I am not making this as a charge. 
I am telling you the reports that come to us. 

Dr. Srums. That is correct. We realize, and follow that as a prin- 
ciple. We have about three nonveterinarians in the employ of our 
meat inspection to each veterinarian. That is approximately the 
figure. 

Dr. Miter. That is correct. I would like to have an opportunity 
to explain to you how that works out. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have it. 

Dr. Miter. I have a few charts bere that will illustrate that very 
point. 

Mr. Wuirtten. It might as well go on into meat inspection. 

_ Dr. Sums. Always with the privilege of coming back. All right, 
sir. 


3 ee ea arpey He 
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ROLE OF INSPECTORS IN MEAT INSPECTION PROGRAMS 


Dr. Miuuer. These charts have been prepared purposely to 
illustrate how inspectors are used in the Federal Meat Inspection 
Service. Just as a preliminary, we have inspection in nearly a 
thousand meat packing plants that ship meat interstate, and those 
plants process more than 70 percent of the domestic meat consumption 
and, of course, all of the military meat consumption; that portion of it, 
anyway, that is bought in this country. Now, then, the two charts 
separate nicely the two categories of operations in meat packing 
plants. We have the slaughtering department, which is an entirely 
different operation from the point of view of utilization of inspectors, 
from the processing departments, the inspection duties of which are 
illustrated on the right-hand chart, but let me first go to the slaugh- 
tering department. Those pictures illustrate the four principal in- 
spection positions in the slaughtering department. 

The one at the left, the antemortem inspection, where live animals 
are examined to eliminate all unfit animals from being slaughtered for 
food purposes. The second is the inspection of cervical glands, or 
head inspection. The cervical region is one of the favorite avenues 
for infection; that is, through the mouth, and so forth. The third pic- 
ture from the left is the viscera inspection, where the inspectors ex- 
amine the organs, the internal organs of each animal, to detect and 
eliminate disease conditions. They are evidenced in the livers, lungs, 
and the lymphatic system of the pulmonary and the digestive tract. 
The fourth picture is the carcass inspection, where the carcass, after 
it is eviscerated, is examined to detect those abnormalities, such as 
local abscesses, and other conditions that have not been detected at 
the other two, or the other three inspection positions. 

There is an important point to this chart: You will see that the 
inspector has a position in a production line. In other words, each 
inspector is part of the processing operation and part of the produc- 
tion line, just like a butcher. His duties are integrated in the dressing 
operation of the different species of animals, the number of positions 
that we find necessary at this time to man these meat-packing plants 
is identified below the illustrations. 

A large number of positions are identified with the viscera inspection 
because frequently in a small plant the man who is primarily inspecting 
viscera, inspects across the board. There isn’t a separate man for each 
operation in a small plant. One man in many of the small plants 
takes care of all of the steps in the inspection procedure. 

Now, then, to get around to your point, Mr. Whitten, the matter of 
utilizing laymen; laymen are utilized at every point that you see in 
that chart. What is not shown is the final inspection assignment, 
which is invariably and must be filled by the veterinarian. I don’t 
mean to say that veterinarians are not used along the line, or would 
not be desirable to be used along the line, but because of the shortage 
of veterinarians we are limited to using the veterinarians at those key 
positions that you suggested, that is, after the abnormal conditions 
are detected by laymen. The veterinarian then moves in and evalu- 
ates those abnormal conditions in terms of the fitness of the animal 
or the carcass for food purposes. 
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too, if the military—I am talking about the civilian military— isn’t 
going to be needing manpower, having uppermost the interests of 
the Nation at heart, and if we shouldn’t release to the present emer- 
gency as many people as we can spare? 

I have been active here in the Congress, trying to make it easy for 
folks that didn’t feel they were too busy and could be spared to trans- 
fer over to the military, with their job held for them until they come 
back. I think, maybe, Civil Service is finally going to cooperate in 
doing that. 

We don’t want to lose the results that we worked years to get, such 
as these herds that you have kept records on, and we don’t want to 
turn hog cholera loose, and we don’t want to do any of these other 
things. But necessity is a hard taskmaster, and I believe he is just 
about to take over for us in this country, whether we wish it or not. 

I wonder if we shouldn’t have some review? 

You are constantly using the expression: “We are not asking any 
more money next year.” That is to your credit, but I don’t know 
whether it is too much to your credit in view of our present situation, 
and this is no quarrel, with you personally, Dr. Simms, or your 
Bureau. We are faced with the situation of having to reduce expendi- 
tures, and we haven’t found anybody yet that feels he can help. 

Dr. Stums. Well, in our budget, of course, a fairly large percentage 
of it is ‘‘must”’ legislation. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


Mr. Wuirren. Inspection; I know you can’t let that go. But I 
have had folks come to me repeatedly and say one reason for your big 


costs is the number of veterinarians you require where the work could 
be easily done by trained lay inspectors. I don’t profess to kave any 
knowledge about the subject at all, but I can see a trained inspector 
might be just as good so far as observing meat as a veterinarian, if 
you had available a veterinarian who in unusual cases could come in 
and inspect. 

Dr. Stas. That is exactly the principle we follow. Only about 
one fourth of our meat inspectors are veterinarians—I can’t give you 
the exact figures, I am sure Dr. Miller can. 

Mr. Wuirtrren. You understand, I am not making this as a charge. 
I am telling you the reports that come to us. 

Dr. Stums. That is correct. We realize, and follow that as a prin- 
ciple. We have about three nonveterinarians in the employ of our 
meat inspection to each veterinarian. That is approximately the 
figure. 

Dr. Mitter. That is correct. I would like to have an opportunity 
to explain to you how that works out. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have it. 

Dr. Miuuer. I have a few charts bere that will illustrate that very 
point. 

Mr. Wuirtten. It might as well go on into meat inspection. 

Dr. Simms. Always with the privilege of coming back. All right, 
sir. 
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ROLE OF INSPECTORS IN MEAT INSPECTION PROGRAMS 


Dr. Miuuer. These charts have been prepared purposely to 
illustrate how inspectors are used in the Federal Meat Inspection 
Service. Just as a preliminary, we have inspection in nearly a 
thousand meat packing plants that ship meat interstate, and those 
plants process more than 70 percent of the domestic meat consumption 
and, of course, all of the military meat consumption; that portion of it, 
anyway, that is bought in this country. Now, then, the two charts 
separate nicely the two categories of operations in meat packing 
plants. We have the slaughtering department, which is an entirely 
different operation from the point of view of utilization of inspectors, 
from the processing departments, the inspection duties of which are 
illustrated on the right-hand chart, but let me first go to the slaugh- 
tering department. ‘Those pictures illustrate the four principal in- 
spection positions in the slaughtering department. 

The one at the left, the antemortem inspection, where live animals 
are examined to eliminate all unfit animals from being slaughtered for 
food purposes. The second is the inspection of cervical glands, or 
head inspection. The cervical region is one of the favorite avenues 
for infection; that is, through the mouth, and so forth. The third pic- 
ture from the left is the viscera inspection, where the inspectors ex- 
amine the organs, the internal organs of each animal, to detect and 
eliminate disease conditions. They are evidenced in the livers, lungs, 
and the lymphatic system of the pulmonary and the digestive tract. 
The fourth picture is the carcass inspection, where the carcass, after 
it is eviscerated, is examined to detect those abnormalities, such as 
local abscesses, and other conditions that have not been detected at 
the other two, or the other three inspection positions. 

There is an important point to this chart: You will see that the 
inspector has a position in a production line. In other words, each 
inspector is part of the processing operation and part of the produc- 
tion line, just like a butcher. His duties are integrated in the dressing 
operation of the different species of animals, the number of positions 
that we find necessary at this time to man these meat-packing plants 
is identified below the illustrations. 

A large number of positions are identified with the viscera inspection 
because frequently in a small plant the man who is primarily inspecting 
viscera, inspects across the board. There isn’t a separate man for each 
operation in a small plant. One man in many of the small plants 
takes care of all of the steps in the inspection procedure. 

Now, then, to get around to your point, Mr. Whitten, the matter of 
utilizing laymen; laymen are utilized at every point that you see in 
that chart. What is not shown is the final inspection assignment, 
which is invariably and must be filled by the veterinarian. I don’t 
mean to say that veterinarians are not used along the line, or would 
not be desirable to be used along the line, but because of the shortage 
of veterinarians we are limited to using the veterinarians at those key 
positions that you suggested, that is, after the abnormal conditions 
are detected by laymen. The veterinarian then moves in and evalu- 
ates those abnormal conditions in terms of the fitness of the animal 
or the carcass for food purposes. 
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You will notice I emphasized the necessity for having enough men 
to relieve these men when they are absent from positions for leave 
purposes. It isn’t the sort of operation where leave can be absorbed, 
somehow. When that man on head inspection is on leave, someone 
has to fill his place. There has to be someone on that production 
line every minute while the animals are being dressed. 

Mr. Warrren. Well, would a longer workweek help somewhat? 

Dr. Mitier. In that connection we are not limited in our workweek 
right now. We are not on the so-called 40-hour week. These men 
work as long as there is work to be done. Some of them work— 
well, in December, January and part of November during the heavy 
runs of hogs, some of these men on hog inspection worked as long as 
60 hours a week, even on that arduous work. It is not unusual at 
all for inspectors over in this processing end to work as long as 60 
hours a week. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you pay them straight time for that? 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR OVERTIME SERVICE 


Dr. Mituer. They get straight time for the first 40 hours and as 
you will recall, we have a packer reimbursement arrangement for 
overtime, whereby the packers pay for the cost of overtime service. 
Where an inspector works 60 hours the Government pays the 40 
hours, and the packer reimburses the Government for the cost of the 
overtime. 

Now, then, what is true in the slaughtering department is also 
relatively true in the processing department. While these men are 
not stationed at the inspection positions, they are integrated in the pro- 
cessing line. For example, practically all smoked and cured hams these 
days, are the so-called tender variety that must be processed so they 
can be eaten without further cooking. That processing must include 
the destruction of trichinae that might be in the pork muscle tissue. 
In every smoked ham processing line the inspector has to be integrated 
into the operation, into the processing operation to assure that the 
temperature of each ham is raised to at least 137° Fahrenheit so that 
the parasite will be destroyed. That is a breaking point, really, 
because a packer will not raise that temperature any higher than he 
actually hes to because every degree of heating higher than he must 
subject it to increases the shrink. You see, the imspection control 
is not something that works out automatically, this heating of ham to 
make it safe. It is something that needs inspection control. 

There are many departments that aren’t illustrated here that 
include a tremendous amount of inspection responsibility such as 
sausage processing, to insure freedom from adulteration, the label 
control, to avoid misbranding, and so forth. 

That is a long story. I could continue for quite a while. 

Mr. Wurrren. There are several questions in connection with it. 
The records show you are asking about a 5 percent increase in funds 
for next year for meat inspection and your estimated increase in work- 
load is only about 3 percent. I would like to suggest there that the 
fact that the packer pays all above 40 hours would indicate that 
perhaps you could meet this problem in that way, in view of the 
present financial situation with which the Nation is faced. 
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You know we are dependent on you folks, in your Bureau, to hold 
this thing down. A few years ago this committee set out to see that 
the cost of the inspection service was paid by the packers. The same 
law applied. The same people did the work. They were under the 
same supervision. There was no change whatsoever, except in who 
eventually paid the bill, and yet there were speeches made on this floor 
that we were doing something that might be affecting public health. 
The Members of Congress rose up in arms and put it back, on a com- 
plete misapprehension. The point I make is, we can’t make any cuts 
here of any consequence and get by with it, judging by what the Con- 
cress did before. 

Dr. Minter. Let me tell you what we have done: We are using 
this overtime device in those plants, for example, that have round-the- 
clock, 24-hour production, such as canning plants, and other types of 
processing. We have long since gone on a two-man shift; that is, 
two 12-hour shifts instead of the three 8-hour shifts, with the packer 
paying for all of that time that a man works over the 8 hours. In no 

case have we increased our organization to meet an overtime load. 

In all cases we have just that number of men necessary to fill posi- 
tions and they stick to that position as long as the work in the plant 
continues. 

Mr. Wurrren. This is no quarrel with your folks. I think you 
recognize our problem of trying to cut down expenditures as much as 
we do. Certainly you should. 


INCREASED DEMANDS FOR MEAT PRODUCTION 


Dr. Minter. We sure do. 

This chart illustrates the additional factors that we are faced with 
as we plan for 1952. They are connected with the civilian controls— 
what are usually called civilian controls connected with the emer- 
gency, and of course the military demands. As a result of the military 
demands, we have experienced, for example, a 25 percent increase in 
the canned-meat production. When you realize that that affects about 
100 plants, and that the 25 percent increase is not evenly distributed 
throughout those plants, but depends entirely on successful contract- 
ing for military or Government orders, you will see that plants over- 
night will go from an 8-hour production to a 24-hour around-the-clock 
production, and it means an additional man in there to man the second 
shift. We have not only experienced the increased meat production 
by virtue of military demands but new plants are coming into the 
field with this four-way beef processing, and various other meat 
processing that is connected with military demands. On the civilian 
side the meat controls and price controls interest a new categor y of 
meat processors, a new category of meat packer in obtaining’ the 
inspection, 

Combined with that, we have the high civilian consumption of 
meat, which you probably read in the papers will, in spite of the in- 
creased military demands, increase by 3 pounds over this year. Of 
course, people have plenty of money to buy meat and the production 
and consumption is going to be high. 

To support all that, we have a large livestock supply, as evidenced 
by these three quotations here. The first one, December 5, 1950, 

says that for the first time since 1944 the hog receipts of 12 central 
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markets exceeded a million. 1944 was a big hog-production year, 
you will recall. Then the next quotation points out that in spite of 
that, there is a larger spring crop predicted for this coming spring, 
with the prospect of even more hogs this time next year. The last 
one is virtually a punch line: that the number of cattle on feed was 
the largest on record, as of January of this year. 

Mr. Wuirren. You make a good showing. You make a good 
record, and I am sure it is just as you say. The only trouble is, 
everything is just like that. What would you do? 

Dr. Mixer. I am responsible for meat inspection. 

Mr. Wuirren. You might proceed, Doctor, if you have a further 
statement. 


MARKETING AGREEMENTS, HOG CHOLERA VIRUS AND SERUM 


Dr. Suvms. Referring again to the work on animal disease con- 
trol and eradication which we were discussing, when we came to 
the question of the use of veterinarians on meat inspection, we said 
that insofar as the control work in the field is concerned, the budget 
request is the same. There is an item of increase in the amount of 
$49,300 in the item ‘‘Marketing agreements, hog cholera virus and 
serum.’’ It is not really an increase in our budget. It is an amount 
that has been taken care of in the past by transfer of funds, and now 
it has to appear in the budget as a direct appropriation. 

Mr. Wuirren. Where did you get this money heretofore? It was 
transferred from what source? 

Mr. Butter. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. 

Mr. Rosperrs. Mr. Chairman, I can explain that. 

Since this marketing agreement work on virus-serum was inau- 
gurated in 1937, it has been financed each year through language in 
the appropriations act which made a stated sum of money available 
from the permanent appropriation made available under section 12 (a) 
of the old triple A act of 1933. 

With the funds that were thus made available for 1951, the balance 
in that fund is now depleted. Thus the $49,300 proposed for this 
activity in 1952 is not an increase in the sense that it is an increase in 
the program. It will merely provide for continuation of the program 
at its present level, but by funds appropriated directly from the Treas- 
ury, rather than from the balance that has heretofore been available 
from the section 12 (a) fund. 

Mr. Wuirren. I presume we will cover the foot-and-mouth-disease 
program in Mexico separately; will we not? 

Dr. Srums. Yes. 

Mr. Wuitten. That comes up as a separate item. 

Dr. Simms. Insofar as you are concerned, unless you have further 
questions to ask, we are ready to proceed to the foot-and-mouth disease 
now. 

LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Wuirren. It may be that some of these other members would 
like to question you. I notice there is one language change here: 


Provided further, That the inspection service shall be maintained at all stock- 
yards having such service during the current fiscal year. 
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Does that enable you to have some freedom to do what you may 
be required to do, and spread your people as best you can? 

Mr. Stuns. Yes; the outstanding example, perhaps, is at Clovis, 
N. Mex., a yard that has become almost entirely a feeding station 
now, but still we have to keep an inspector there, and there are other 
similar places. It would give us more mobility. We know it would 
enable us to do the job somewhat more economically, and to do a 
better job. 

Mr. Wuirren. Any questions, Mr. Stigler? 

Mr. Srieuer. No. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Horan? : 

Mr. Horan. That is deletion of the language we included last year? 

Dr. Simms. That was included first, I believe in ’48. 

Mr. Roserts. About 1948, I think. It has been carried each 
year since that time. 

Mr. Horan. No further questions. 

Mr. Stricter. Doctor, in November in my district a new disease 
broke out in some of our cattle, and you were kind enough to send 
your poison expert from Utah, Dr. Hoffman. 

Dr. Sts. Yes. 

Mr. StigLerR. He came and interviewed quite a few of our cattle 
farmers. I know I talked with quite a few of our local veterinarians, 
and at first they couldn’t determine whether it was caused from 
mineral deficiency or fungus growth on the grass. A veterinarian in 
my home town, Dr. J. E. Stanford, made a diagnosis of what he 
thought it was, and it turned out originally to coincide with the 
viewpoint of Dr. Hoffman. 

I just want to take this occasion for the record to thank you and 
your Department for being alert to the situation, and rendering the 
help at the needed time, because it was getting very serious, and many 
of our cattlemen were losing quite a few cattle and at the price of 
cattle it was hurting very severely. 

Dr. Stums. We appreciate very much this expression. 

I would like to call attention to this fact: again that was a co- 
operative effort. We worked with the State veterinarian and with 
the State experimental station, so that while Dr. Hoffman went in 
there, we tackled it as a team. That is a thing we believe in. We 
believe in teamwork. 

Mr. Srigter. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


FUNDS NOT REQUESTED FOR ADDITIONAL RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. Horan. All I wanted to ask about was the present status of 
the proposed laboratory. 

Dr. Stus. That is for foot-and-mouth disease? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. That would not come under a foot-and-mouth 
appropriation; it would be in your research appropriation; wouldn’t 
it? 

Dr. Simms. We do not have any request for funds for a foot-and- 
mouth disease research laboratory in this budget at this time. We 
were instructed by the committee the last time funds were requested 
for it to pursue further the possibilities of research at established in- 
stitutions, rather than building a laboratory. We have done that. 
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Our results and efforts will be presented at the time we come up for 
civil defense funds. We are continuing our work in the European 
laboratories. We have investigated and are further investigating the 
possibilities of doing additional foot-and-mouth research work in 
South America. We expect research under the present arrangement 
to continue into the early months of the fiscal year 1952 


ERADICATION OF Foot-ANb-Movuru DisgAse AND OTHER Conraaious 
Diseases OF ANIMALS AND POULTRY 


Funds available E af obligation 


~~ en 


| 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





| 
| 
' 
| 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS (OTHER THAN LOAN FROM COMMODITY 
CREDIT CORPORATION) 


| 
| 
Appropriation or estimate (to reimburse Commodity Credit | 
Corporation for 1950 program costs) . . | 
Transferred from ‘Salaries and expenses, animal industry, 
Agricultural Research Administration,’’ animal husbandry, | | 
p.irsuant to Public Law 146._ — ne } 


$32, 700, 000 





Total appropriation or estimate ea : § | = 700, 000 





LOAN FROM COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION | 


Prior year balance reappropriated 
Prior year unreimbursed transfers from C ommodity Credit 
Corporation __ _- 
Advances from | Commodity Credit Corporation: 
Cash ; : 24, 460, 000 
ot EES ay oe eee eye: 1, 497, 981 





Total available for obligation pevaccsusicdcccect | (SNe R eT 
Inventory adjustments —818, 339 | 
Proceeds from sales of canned meats and meat produc ts and 

recoveries from Mexican packing plants for inspection serv- 

ices performed ihcadeuemal —959, 815 | 
Estimated inventory June 30, 1950 a —9, 817, 887 
Balance available for reappropriation in subsequent year | — 443, 616 | 





Net available for obligation. ..............-..--........ 31, 438, 045 | 443, 816 


Total obligations............._- eeu | 31,453,045 | 443,616 | 32, 700, 000 





] } oy sy iB ek me) 
Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS (OTHER THAN LOAN FROM COMMODITY 
CREDIT CORPORATION) | 


. Control and eradication of foreign poultry diseases. - $15, 000 * ; 
. Reimbursement to Commodity Credit Corporation for loan_| 4 Fok, FSIS eS $32, 700, 000 


SERIE ee eee EN pm ee RoR EtaH } 32, 700, 000 





LOAN FROM COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


. Cooperation with Mexico in contro] and eradication 19, 113, 193 | 

. Enforcement of Mexican border quarantine - ny ae 2, 898, 615 | 

. Inspection at publie stockyards and in the Dele cc, iotshes 286,035 |.2.....- 

. Short-term research. ... 302, 400 

. Purchases and sales costs of Mexican canned meat and meat 
products. Ries SEE SER 

. Interest - 

. Undistributed 








Total obligations from loan from Commodity Credit | | 
Corporation | 31,438, 045 | 443, 616 | 








Total obligations.___.. Sb bubbesdegecentppuduehaesgosenses | 81, 453, 045, | 443, 616 32, 700, 000 
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Obligations by objects 








! 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 











SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions.......................-- $2, 279 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions : 
Average number of all employees...................-.-..---.. 1, 996 | 





Personal service obligations: 
ea AE ty Ved renal SyeaeneeDi. Gea 3 $7, 088, 474 
P: art- time and peng positions... hk itaLet dk huddisliiicee 068 
25, 904 
1, 795, 694 











Total personal service obligations. ____. 8, 938, 140 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 658 





ean 
Net personal service obligations. _...................-.-- 8, 937, 482 | ab 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS (OTHER THAN LOAN FROM COMMODITY 
CREDIT CORPORATION) | 


01 Personal services 

02 

04 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services: 

neney ment of loan from Commodity Credit Corpo- 


Supplies and materials ____- Je lidsetatbashcmaneuics 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ 13, 466 





Total direct obligations. _.................__.- , 15, 000 





LOAN FROM COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Ce GUNWEN on ec cc cet ace de caw enn 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services: 
Purchase of canned meat and meat products 
Handling expenses of Commodity Credit Corporation 
of canned meat and meat products 
Other 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment ‘ 
CS i RELATE AIA BFE OTT ; 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities: 
Payments to Mexican-United States Commission 
for the Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 








14 





Total obligations from loan from Commodity Credit | 
Corporation 31, 438, 045 043, GIS j 25.022 











Total obligations 31, 453, 045 | 443, 616 | 32, 700, 000 





Mr. Wuirren. We come now to foot-and-mouth disease. I will 
ask page 179 be inserted in the record. 
(The material is as follows:) 


Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease and other contagious diseases of animals and 
poultry 
Appropriation act, 1951 
Budget estimate, 1952 $32, 700, 000 
Increase (apparent increase only; represents funds required to 
repay Commodity Credit Corporation for transfers and 
expenses incurred in the fiscal year 1950. Repayments 
have been made for previous fiscal years by supplemental 
appropriations) +32, 700, 000 
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Project statement 
: area Total estimate 
Cooperation with the Government of Mexico in the control 24 increase 


and eradication of foot-and-mouth disease $19, 113, 193 
. Enforcement of Mexican border quarantine 2, 898, 615 
. Inspection at public stockyards and in the field 256, 935 
. Short-term research program on foot-and-mouth disease _ _ _ 302, 400 
. Purchases and sales costs of Mexican canned meat and meat 


ORG STEE” GE ENTE eee ee a a PON eS ea LS ARIE 8, 315, 150 
bea gti en neg oa a ee RE eee ee Se UN elas aoe 551, 752 


5 I WN iis Boe ad wa us ans SER boomer 818, 339 
. Control and eradication of foreign poultry diseases 15, 000 


32, 271, 384 
Transfer from “Salaries and expenses, Animal Industry, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration” _ __ a —15, 000 
Unobligated balance of funds transferred from Commodity Credit 
Corporation available in fiscal year 1951 443, 616 


Total estimate 32, 700, 000 


Mr. Warren. We will be glad to have your general statement as 
to the situation down there in Mexico. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN Mexico 


Dr. Simms. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. Clarkson, who, 
as you know, has immediate charge of the work and who is more 
familiar with the details than I am, to discuss the Mexican situation 
and Mexican work with you. 

Dr. Cuarxson. Mr. Chairman, the work in Mexico has undergone 
some substantial change since the time that you and other members 
of the committee were there a little over a year ago. 

When you were there, a great deal of the effort was being spent on 
the production of vaccine, testing of that vaccine, and the adminis- 
tration of the vaccine in the field. That work has now been completed, 
with a total of something over 53,000,000 doses of vaccine having been 
prepared in Mexico, and more than 60,000,000 vaccinations adminis- 
tered in the field. 

That meant, for all of the zone, three successive vaccinations at 
4-month periods; and, for about two-thirds of it, four successive vac- 
cinations. That work was completed in July of 1950, and the em- 
phasis since that time has been placed on the other phases of the 
activity, particularly the repeated inspections throughout the zone to 
uncover any evidence of infection that may be there, the maintenance 
of quarantine lines, both north and south of the infected zone, the 
disinfection of trucks, cars, other vehicles and things moving out of 
the quarantine zone, the cleaning and disinfection of premises where 
the disease is found, and the like. 

With the termination of the vaccine production and administra- 
tion, it has been possible to very materially reduce the numbers of 
people that have to be employed in the work; and, as a comparison, 
I would just like to give these few figures: 

In July of 1949, in the United States section in Mexico City, there 
were 1,151 employees. In December 1950, there were 771 United 
States employees. In July 1949, the Mexican section had 248; in 
December 1950, 170. In July 1949, the Joint Commission employed 
3,874 people full-time and 3,457 part-time. In December 1950, the 
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Joint Commission employed 1,770 full-time and 48 part-time. All 
civilian employees, Mexican and American together, totaled, in July 
1949, 8,730; and, in December 1950, 2,759. 

That reduction has been possible because of the development of the 
program, which has been quite favorable. 

After the vaccination was completed, it is necessary to watch the 
animals for a long period of months as that protection of the vaccine 
wears off to determine whether the virus of foot-and-mouth disease 
any longer exists in the area under quarantine. 

We had not seen any active infection since December of 1949 and 
January of 1950. We don’t know whether that was because the 
disease no longer existed there or whether the protection given by 
the vaccination merely held it suppressed so that it was not apparent. 
One of the uncertainties in the situation following the long period of 
vaccination is that no one knows with any certainty how much, or 
I should say how long, the protection in the individual animals will 
remain at a high level following three or four successive vaccinations. 
We do think that we must watch those animals for a long period of 
time until it can be said with certainty that the disease does not 
exist there, or it begins: to show up in many places, indicating that 
the work has not been so successful as we hoped. 

The evidence so far has been very good. We have had only one 
center of active infection, and that showed up the last part of Decem- 
ber, and that has now been entirely eradicated. The premises have 
been cleaned and disinfected and no evidence of any spread from that 
center is evident. Since that time, we have not discovered any more, 
and with each passing month it looks that much better. We are 
coming that much closer to the time when we hope we can conclude 
the disease no longer exists in Mexico. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, wasn’t that recent outbreak outside 
the quarantine area? 

Dr. Ciarxson. It was in the quarantine area. It was in the 
northeastern section, about 75 miles south of the northern quarantine 
line, which placed it within the quarantine zone. We do not have 
any maps except this little one. This is the quarantine zone, and that 
break was right at this point (indicating). 


RECENT OUTBREAK IN VERACRUZ 


Mr. Horan. I understand there was an outbreak down at Vera- 
cruz. 

Dr. Cuarxson. That is correct. Veracruz runs from a point about 
50 miles above this northern quarantine line down to this southern 
quarantine line, down the length of the coast, but the place of the out- 
break was within the quarantine zone. 

Mr. Horan. I understood it was south of the quarantine area. 

Dr. CLtarxson. No, sir; in the release it said south of the northern 
quarantine line, and perhaps that wording was not clear. 


PERSONNEL EMPLOYED 


Mr. Wuirren. What is the total number of employees that you have 
down there, both full time and part time, as of today? 

Dr. CLarxson. As of today 

Mr. Burier. Seven hundréd and twenty-five full time. 
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Dr. Ciarxson. Seven hundred and twenty-five full-time United 
States employees. We don’t have a more recent check than the one 
I just gave you on the employees of the Joint Commission. 

Mr. Wuirren. The Joint Commission has how many? 

Dr. Cuarxson. In December 1950 there were 1,770, plus enoug) 
part-time people to make an equivalent of 48 more. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is the greatest total you have had at one time 
down there? 

Dr. CiarKxson. Over-all, total was 8,730 in July 1949. That was 
one of the highest months. : 

Mr. Warrren. Now, if conditions continue approximately as they 
are now, do you contemplate a further gradual reduction in personne!” 

Dr. CtarKson. Yes; we are doing this month by month. We have 
employed only a very few new people in the past 8 months, and as the 
force is reduced by people going into the military or coming back home 
for one reason or another, we are extending the areas of their inspection 
responsibilities, taking first those areas where the disease was lightest 
at the time when it was widespread. 

Mr. Wurrren. This $32,000,000 that you have here, that is a 
return of the CCC of money you have already expended? 

Dr. CLarxson. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Clarkson, you made the statement that you lost 
people by attrition and other reasons, and you try to absorb it. That 
is fine. I would like to see others do that. On the other hand, we 
don’t want to become dependent on that entirely as a means to curtail 
our efforts down there. We don’t want everybody to have a job until 
they can find a better one. You do intend to study this thing con- 
tinuously from an earnest and practical standpoint in an endeavor to 
reduce as fast as the situation will permit? 

Dr. Ciarxson. Yes. We have eliminated quite a number of 
employees because their jobs ran out. In the case of vaccine produc- 
tion and testing, most of those employees have gone, and in the 
premise disinfection—we have disinfected something like 100,000 
premises in Mexico—the work has been substantially finished, so 
that those employees have been dismissed. - 


RATES OF PAY COMPARISON 


Mr. Wuirten. I am glad to hear you say that. 

We have had called to our attention recently the fact that many 
native employees in other sections were being paid the 25-percent 
differential and that, for instance, native post-office clerks in Honolulu 
get 25 percent more than the same postal clerk here. What has been 
your practice in Mexico with regard to the payment of local people? 

Dr. CLiarxson. The United States employees going to Mexico get 
no differential. They do get a quarters allowance and there is a 
maximum scale which is set by the State Department, I believe. 

Mr: Wuirtren. My criticism is not directed particularly to the 
citizens of the continental United Stated, but at the payment to the 
local native of a 25-percent differential. 

Dr. CiarKxson. What I said about quarters allowance applies only 
to American citizens. 

Mr. AnpersEN. American citizens do not get the 25 percent down 
there, however? 
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Dr. CLarxson. No, sir. 

Mr. AnperRsEN. That is different from other departments of our 
Government. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your people are not civil service; are they? 

Dr. Cuarkson. Many of our United States employees are per- 
manent civil-service employees transferred from our Bureau here to 
work in Mexico. 

Mr. Horan. The Mexicans hired your employees? 

Dr. Cuarxson. The bulk of the employees are hired by the Joint 
Commission, which is a joint endeavor of the United States and 
Mexico, and they are paid wages according to prevailing rates in 
Mexico. They get no quarters allowance. We have some Mexicans 
on the American roll, and they get no quarters allowance, and no 25 
percent differential. There is nothing like that. 

Mr. Wurrren. And your employees down there get the quarters 
allowance in lieu of the 25 percent? 

Mr. Burier. There is no provision for the 25-percent differential 
in Mexico, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Roserts. The 25-percent differential, Mr. Whitten, is limited, 
as I understand it, to the Territories and possessions of the United 
States. As to foreign countries, quarters allowances and living al- 
lowances are provided, according to schedules established by the 
State Department. 

Mr. Butuer. There is no cost-of-living allowance in Mexico at the 
present time. It was discontinued some time ago. Cost-of-living al- 
lowances are based on a comparison between living costs in Mexico 
City and Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is no attack on adequate provision being made 
for employees of the Federal Government being sent to Mexico for 
this work. We haven’t been able to see the wisdom of paying the 
native in other countries a 25-percent higher wage than the same 
type of employee in the United States gets. That is what we are 
pointing out. 

Dr. Simms. We don’t do that down there. 

Mr. Wurrren. Further questions? 

Mr. Stigter. No questions. 


SHORT-TERM RESEARCH PROGRAM ON FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Mr. Horan. Why doesn’t the research that was done in Mexico 
on foot-and-mouth show up in the total of the research expenditures 
for the Department of Agriculture? 

Dr. Stums. The research that has been done with the funds for 
Mexico, that all shows in the foot-and-mouth item, rather than being 
shown as an appropriation item in the work in this country. 

In other words, it is financed by the funds that are set up for the 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. 

Mr. Horan. We knew that. What we want to know is why it 
wasn’t included. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Horan, are you referring to whether or not the 
cost of the research work in connection with the foot-and-mouth 
disease program in Mexico is reflected in the research table? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 
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Mr. Roserts. It is shown under the heading of “Bureau of Animal 
Industry,” but it is not segregated on that table as a separate item. 

Mr. Horan. It is included there? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes; I am just having it checked to be sure. 

Mr. Wuirren. Our justifications carry an item on page 179, short- 
term research program on foot-and-mouth diseases, $302,000. 

Mr. Horan. I was given to understand it was not included. 

Dr. Stums. That was the reference I made when I said it was set out. 

Mr. Horan. It is only a minor item, but it might help us in our 
appraisal of this. 

PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Warrrten. Doctor, I notice you are asking for 85 automobiles. 
How many do you have in your Bureau? 

Mr. Butter. We have 856 passenger motor vehicles. 

Mr. Wuirten. How much mileage and how old are these cars? 

Mr. Burier. I don’t have the detail on them, Mr. Whitten. They 
are all at least 6 years old, or have about 60,000 or 70,000 miles on 
them. 

Mr. Wuirten. This is not an increase in number? 

Mr. Burtuer. No increase in numbers; no, sir. They are all re- 
placements. 

SHORT-TERM RESEARCH COSTS 


Mr. Roxserts. May I reply now in more detail to Mr. Horan’s 
question? 

On the research table, table No. 9 that we furnished the committee, 
the cost of the short-term research in connection with the foot-and- 
mouth-disease program is included in all of the years shown except 
1951 and 1952. It is excluded from those 2 years because we do not 
forecast in any of our budget schedules the estimated expenditures 
in the current or future year for the foot-and-mouth-disease program. 
We have no basis, you see, for computing a figure for the current 
na: future years. But it is in all past year obligations shown on the 
table. 

Mr. Wuirren. Any further questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, Doctor, you got off light. We are still looking 
for that place where we can save some money, though. 

Dr. Simms. I thought you were going to forget that. 
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Tuurspay, Fesruary 15, 1951. 


BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY 


WITNESSES 


DR. O. E. REED, CHIEF, BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY 

DR. R. E. HODGSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF DAIRY IN- 
DUSTRY 

DR. G. E. HOLM, HEAD, DAIRY PRODUCTS RESEARCH LABORA- 
TORIES, BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY 

J. M. KEMPER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate $1, 110, 500 $1, 617, 500 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. -~...-..- pak edacul sani - 
Savings under sec. 1214 





Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Research and Marketing Act of 1946, Department of 
Nn oe Oe eo en bc cece anecess 
“Special research fund, Department of Agriculture’”’ 45, 418 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of In- 
formation, Department of Agriculture” — 426 














Total obligations | 1, 619, 787 1, 589, 500 





Obligations by activities 





| 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 








3m 

1. Dairy cattle breeding, feeding, and management $601, 847 $589, 675 $589, 550 

. Nutrition and physiology -. 377,7 368, 475 | 368, 350 
Dairy herd improvement investigations_.._..............-- é 4 308, 57£ 308, 450 

302, 250 

20, 400 


2 

3. 

4. Dairy products research... 308, 302, : 

5. Administration and enforcement of the Process Butter Act. 24, 20, 400 


a RSE SR eee ap teins ap Oe i ONE * 1, 619, 7 , 589, 500 1, 589, 000 














Obligations by objects 





| | 
Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions.......................-- | ‘ Q 319 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 





we 
= 
ow 








01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $1, 103, 382 
Part-time and temporary positions 4, 987 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 3, 900 |. 
Payment above basic rates. 10, 949 


oe 
= 
i 
2 
SP ON 





Total personal services 1, 123, 218 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 4, 19% 


eb 


gitees? ws | S58 





Net personal services 1, 119, 025 
Travel 14, 360 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other comioaetinal services... ........2.- 22.2... .6--0- 

Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials. 
Equipment ; 
Lands and structures. 


— 


) 
BBaokhZ 











1, 619, 787 | 
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Mr. Wuirren. I would like first to insert page 203 and page 204 
of the justifications into the record at this point. 
(The material referred to follows: ) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Bureau of Dairy Industry was established July 1, 1924, pursuant to act of 
May 29, 1924. Its activities comprise four broad areas of research, as described 
art and enforcement of regulations governing the manufacture of process 

utter. 

1. Breeding, feeding, and management of dairy cattle and the interrelationship 
of conformation, internal anatomy, and mammary development to producing 
capacity. 

2. Determination of the effect of nutrition on growth, health, reproduction and 
lactation, and the physiological processes affecting the usefulness of dairy cattle, 
including the vitamin requirements of calves, methods of evaluating forages, 
effects of renovation and rotations on pasture production, effect of feeding thyro- 
protein to producing cows, relation of nutrition to sterility, and the usefulness of 
grass silage in the ration of growing heifers. 

3. Compilation and analysis of genealogical and production data on approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 cows in 40,000 dairy herd improvement association herds to 
evaluate the genetic make-up of individual animals, particularly sires, in order 
that the hereditary influence of sires possessing an inheritance for high producing 
capacity may be disseminated to the general dairy cow population. 

4. Determination of the chemical and physical properties of dairy products; 
the effect of variations in processing and handling; the physiology and taxonomy 
of the bacteria of importance in dairy products manufacture; and development of 
new and improved methods of manufacturing milk products and byproducts. 

The Bureau of Dairy Industry conducts research in Washington, at 6 field 
stations, and at 14 State Agricultural Experiment Stations. The staff employed 
on November 30, 1950 numbered 307, of whom 167 were stationed in the field. 


Appropriated funds 
Estimated, 1951 $1, 589, 500 
Budget estimate, 1952 1, 589, 000 


Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation act, 1951___-- $1, 617, 500 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 — 27, 500 
Activities transferred in the 1952 estimates to ‘Salaries and expenses, 
Office of Information” for distribution of motion pictures-_-- - -- - - 
Base for 1952 1, 589, 500 
Budget estimate, 1952 1, 589, 000 
Decrease (due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
General Services Administration for certain procurement 
costs previously paid from this appropriation) 
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Project statement 








4 


19 
Project (estimated) 


1952 
adjustment) (estimated) 





1. Dairy cattle breeding, feeding, and manage- 

ment $601, 847 $589, 675 —$125 $589, 550 
2. Nutrition and physiology - - ies 377, 704 368, 475 —125 368, 350 
3. Dairy herd improvement investigations. 307, 284 308, 575 —125 308, 450 
4. Dairy products research 398, 790 302, 375 302, 250 
5. Administration and enforcement of the 

Process Butter Act 24, 162 20, 400 
Unobligated balance 2, 792 








Total available. 1, 822, 579 } _1, 580, 500 | 





‘Transfers in 1951 estimates from— 

“Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 
Department of Agriculture’’ 

“Special research fund, Department of 
Agriculture”’ - 

Transfer in 1952 estimates to “Salaries and 
expenses, Office of Information, 5 beeen anna 
of Agriculture” ‘ 

Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 








Total appropriation or estimate. .____.__- es 617, 500 “ 


Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Reed, we are glad to have you and your asso- 
ciates here. We feel that your Bureau, through the years, has done a 
splendid job. We all know that you never have had all’ the mone y 
that you could have really used well, but such money that we have 
been able to provide you with you have made good use of. 

We will be glad to have your general statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, as you know, the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry is primarily a research organization. Its activities are plan- 
ned with one major objective in mind—the development and dis- 
semination of information which will improve the efficiency of the 
dairy industry. 

Much of the information developed through the years has been 
gradually put to use by dairy farmers, dairy processors and manu- 
facturers, and health and welfare leaders, This has been an important 
factor in bringing the dairy industry to its present state of high 
efficiency and productivity, ‘and it has given military leaders as w ell 
as civilians a better appreciation of the vital role of milk and milk 
products in the diet. 

In these times of great emergency, however, we feel it necessary to 
adjust our funds and research activities somewhat and to inter sify 
work on projects directly related to the defense effort. To this end 
a critical review of our program has been made. As a result, we have 
already made some changes in emphasis. In doing so we have been 
cuided by our experiences in World W ar IT, and by consultation with 
the Quartermaster Corps of the Army concerning the problem of 
supplying proper dairy foodsforthe Armed Forces. We shall continue 
to strive for additional ways to be of service in the defense effort as 
specific problems arise. 
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Undoubtedly, the demand for milk and milk products will increase 
with higher industrial and military activity. Also, in some instances, 
milk and milk products will have to be supplied in ‘places far removed 
from the souress of production, creating new problems of processing, 
packaging, and transportation associated with new and unusual 
conditions. 

in order to meet the expected demand for milk and milk products, 
two things will be necessary: (1) Total milk production must be in- 
creased, and (2) the total milk supply must be utilized more com- 
pletely as human food. Our program is in line with these objectives. 


DAIRY PRODUCTION RESEARCH 


The production of more milk will become increasingly difficult if 
feed supplies, labor, and equipment are diverted to other uses. 
Dairy farmers could increase production by following more efficient 
methods of feeding and management, and by using breeding methods 
that would increase the inherent milk-producing capacity of their 
cows. Our research has already provided important and useful 
information in each of these fields of dairy practice, and it can con- 
tinue to do so. Moreover, our staff is made up of specialists in these 
fields whose knowledge of practical problems can be useful in any 
educational or informational programs. They can also serve in an 
advisory capacity to other agencies on related problems. 

I mention that, Mr.Chairman, to let you know what we did during 
the last war. We sent out some of our specialists, our scientists, into 
the field to really do educational and introduction work. We feel 
that this sort of activity may be necessary again in this emergency. 
If we have three and a half million boys in the Army, I predict that 
we will have one of the greatest shortages of milk that we have ever 
had. Intensive efforts must be put forth to do something about the 
shortage of milk. 

FEEDING AND MANAGEMENT 


Research in these fields is under way at Beltsville and at our regional 
stations. Much of it is in cooperation with other agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture and with State experiment stations. 

The herds at our field stations are used to undertake special studies 
calling for quick solution, such as the use of surplus or waste products 
as dairy feeds. 

Work on pasture and forage problems will be intensified because the 
results can be expected to be helpful in the present emergency. 

Feeding thyroprotein to milking cows offers possibilities of stepping 
up milk production. However, we feel that before the feeding of this 
material is recommended for general use studies should be made to 
determine the effects of the long-time feeding on the health and repro- 
ductive functions of the cows. Our research on these problems—and 
we have been doing some work on this—will be continued and, if 
possible, intensified. 

DDT and various other new insecticides are being used on crops 
fed to dairy cows. Work is under way at Beltsville, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, to determine 
what effects the treated feeds may have on the health of the cows 
and how to avoid harmful quantities of insecticides in the milk. 
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Many cows are eliminated from dairy herds at early ages because 
they fail to breed or reproduce, thus adding to the cost of milk pro- 
duction and decreasing the amount produced. We are cooperating 
in a regional study to obtain a better understanding of the causes of 
such failures, in an effort to overcome them. 

Mastitis, a disease of the udder, and which is the No. 1 disease 
troubling the dairyman, and is prevalent in many dairy herds, is a 
major factor in limiting milk production. We are cooperating with 
the Bureau of Animal Industry in studies aimed to control this 
disease through better management practices. 


BREEDING RESEARCH 


Results of breeding research with dairy cattle accumulate slowly. 
However, our research to date has demonatrated the value of the 
proved sire for improving the producing ability of dairy cows. 

As a byproduct of the proved-sire breeding research there is available 
in our various experimental herds a valuable source of good germ 
plasm. Bulls loaned from these herds for farm use, or for use in 
artificial breeding organizations, have spread this good germ plasm to 
many dairy herds. Every effort should be made to maintain these 
experimental herds to develop ways of obtaining information on how 
to prove bulls more accurately and to obtain this proof at earlier ages, 
and at the same time to serve as sources of good germ plasm for 
improving milk production on the average farm. 

During the past 4 vears we have been conducting a breeding research 
program in the north central region, under provisions of the Research 
and Marketing Act, in which five State experiment stations are coop- 
erating. While the program is relatively new, it is based on a sound 
plan and each project should eventually become a source from which 
good germ plasm will be available for improving the herds in that 
region. 

We are also conducting in cooperation with four State experiment 
stations in the South, under provisions of the Research and Marketing 
Act, a research program to develop heat-resistant strains of dairy 
cattle for the South. Heat-resistant Red Sindhi cattle of the Brahman 
species are being crossed on Jerseys, Brown Swiss, Holsteins, and local 
Brahman cattle in an effort to combine heat resistance and milking 
qualities. Unfortunately, only four Red Sindhi animals were avail- 
able for foundation stock. Consequently, every effort will be made 
to retain and build on this precious genetic material. 

I have brought along a number of pictures which I would like to 
show you. These cows are the first crosses that we have made between 
the Jerseys and Red Sindhis. The first three cows that have finished 
records average around 600 pounds of butterfat on three-time-a-day 
milking. 

This is a picture of one of the sires that we imported from India by 
way of Guam. The stations that are cooperating with us on this 
project are Texas and Louisiana. Work is in progress at substations 
in Louisiana. The Alabama station has also indicated a desire to 
cooperate in this work. In addition, the Georgia and the South 
Carolina experiment stations are cooperating. 

We are putting forth great efforts now to Aavelop a strain of cattle 
that are heat-resistant and to some degree disease resistant. We do 
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know that the Brahman cattle are more or less resistant to the tick. 
but the tick isn’t much of a problem with us any more. We believe 
that our efforts in developing the heat-resistant breed in the course of 
the next 10 or 15 years, will result in an accomplishment that we may 
look upon with pride. 

In Louisiana we are crossing the Red Sindhis not only with the 
Jerseys as we are at Beltsville, but also with Holsteins and Brown 
Swiss. At the Texas station they are crossing the native Brahman 
cow that they have there, selected on the basis of milk production, 
with proved Jersey sires. mS 

On this particular subject of breeding research, we are going to ac- 
just our work as much as we can, but when we lose animals on account 
of lack of funds, it is impossible to replace them. We just lose vital 
links in the chain that we can never replace. For this reason we 
desire to hold this germ plasm together. If we don’t hold it together, 
it costs us time and money, and that means a lot in cattle-breeding 
research. 

We are currently faced with the problem of keeping our projects 
together and going full tilt with the difficult feed and labor situation. 
On the farm when the price of feed and labor goes up, the dairyman 
usually gets an increase in the price for his milk. But with us, because 
we don’t get the income from our production, the increases in the 
costs of feed and labor and other items must be met with our appro- 
priations. 


DAIRY HERD IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION PROGRAM 


We are cooperating with the extension services in the 48 States to 
improve the milk production capacity of the Nation’s dairy cattle 


through approximately 2,000 local dairy herd improvement associa- 
tions. One of the important phases of this program is the indentili- 
cation and proving of bulls used in DHIA herds. The artificial- 
breeding associations depend on this program to a considerable 
extent for information on proved bulls for making selection of sires 
for their studs. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


The Nation’s food supply, particularly protein foods, could be 
increased considerably by a greater utilization of the nonfat solids 
of skim milk, buttermilk, and whey. Only 63 percent of the protein 
in our annual milk supply is being used as food for humans. ‘The 
Bureau has already made significant contributions to the use of nonfat 
milk solids for human food. It can continue to be helpful by devel- 
oping new types of dairy foods, improving methods of manufacturing 
and processing, and developing methods of incorporating nonfat milk 
solids in ether foods. 

Our dairy products research is being conducted with the objective 
of (1) making better dairy products and improving methods of han- 
dling, packaging, and storing them, and (2) converting the byproducts 
to greater and more efficient uses. Results of such work can be as 
useful in the present emergency as in peacetime. 

As a result of discussions with the Quartermaster Corps of thie 
Army we have arranged to provide advisory service to that agency 
concerning the use of dairy products for the Armed Forces. 
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Also, we plan to intensify our research on the following problems, 
which in the light of our experience in World War II seem to us likely 
to be of importance in the defense effort: 

1. Preparation of special milk drinks for civilians, and especially 
for the military services. 

2. Preparation of frozen fresh milk and frozen concentrated milks. 

3. Preparation and packaging of butter oil. 

4. Preparation and packaging of high-quality dry milks for military 
and domestic use. 

5. Preparation of dairy spreads for military use. 

6. Use of antibiotics and other methods of producing sterilized 
milks of high quality and good flavor. 

Perhaps our best opportunity for turning our time and efforts to 
defense activities is through this dairy products research. 


HOUSING FOR DAIRY LABOR 


Mr. Wuirren. Doctor, have you been able to live with your 
problem at Beltsville in spite of not having the housing for your help 
that you would like to have? 

Dr. Reep. That is still our No. 1 problem. We are continuing to 
have a large turn-over in our dairy labor due largely to inability to 
provide nearby living quarters for workers. The last time I talked 
to the superintendent he was short four men. You see, all of the 
dairies around here that we compete with for labor have houses and a 
garden plot, and so forth, and they pay approximately the same 
amount we do. These people with families just won’t work for us and 
it is very difficult to keep our research going on the right kind of a 
basis where we have a high turn-over in our help. We are still in 
need of houses, but we did not ask for them this year. We were 
advised against it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In other words, you requested it of the budget, did 
you not, Doctor? 

Dr. Resp. Yes, our own budget. 

Mr. Kemper. In our own Department. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is what I mean. 

Dr. Reep. Jt didn’t get to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Then it didn’t get out of the Department? 

Dr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I don’t see how you can operate without at least a 
few good houses for the top help out there. I know that I couldn’t 
operate my own farm under similar circumstances. I just couldn’t 
keep the men. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have some houses. 

Dr. Reep. We have houses for a superintendent, a herdsman, an 
assistant herdsman, and a mechanic. We have a maintenance problem 
in our laboratories and somebody must be on the job for that. 

We have a few workers housed in improvised places over in the 
woods, the old CCC camp, but you wouldn’t call them houses. They 
are very temporary places. Proper housing is the one big need that 
we have. We asked last year for money to provide houses for more of 
our workers. I believe costs have gone up some since then. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, what is the chance of getting the 
cooperation of the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering on this project? 

79808—-51—pt. 1 23 
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Mr. Wuitren. What do you mean; on the housing? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. We asked them in connection with rural housing, 
Dr. Reed, to develop plans that are practical and that a man going 
out on an FHA loan, can entertain the thought of having a house. A 
man getting an FHA loan is in a little bit different position than some- 
body getting a regular housing loan. He is in a little bit different 
situation from that of a man who works in a factory because his 
income is ahead of him. His capital investments are on his shoulders. 
He has to have at least one crop year before he has any income. The 
factory workers starts in with a steady and ftxed income. 

We have discussed this matter time and again here and also with 
Mr. Dillard Lasseter, who has very practical ideas concerning this 
point, how much of a loan a man going out to a rural farm can shoulder 
in the shape of housing. It is the old story about the man who put 
all his capital stock in a cash register and didn’t have anything in his 
store. He failed. 

I was just wondering whether one of these houses which we have 
asked them to develop might not be used to make some sort of a 
demonstration out there. They have developed plans for very 
economical houses that they insist are practical. Usually there is one 
thing that frightens us when you come before us for housing. It is 
usually something that is pretty expensive, considering the unit size, 
and so forth. That is just an idea. I would like to see the results of 
their efforts in connection with what our subcommittee asked them 
to do 2 years ago, I believe. Was not that the time, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wuirren. I believe it was. 

Mr. Horan. They have developed plans, and they brought them 
up to show us some of the things that they have developed. 

Dr. Rexp. Our appropriation request last year was based on house 
plans developed by the housing engineer of Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. We worked with those people 
and it is their plans that we have been talking about. We used one 
of their plans for three houses with three bedrooms and another | 
think for seven houses with two bedrooms. These were one-story 
houses with no basements and they were very conservative. We 
figured that we could get at least 10 of them plus the services, and so 
forth, for $100,600. 

Mr. Horan. That is just about $90,000 more than we asked them 
to develop the plans for, assuming that the farmer would do some 
of the work himself. In some cases they provided a room for the 
bathroom but did not include the utilities in the original construction. 
the thought being that if a man were a success not only would he be 
able to repay his loan but later on he could put in his own bathroom 
fixtures. 

Mr. Wueeter. | might point out that regardless of which bureau 
might propose to actually build the houses, it would be necessary to 
secure authority because of the limitations on construction of buildings. 
Last year the estimate provided for both funds and authority. 

Mr. Horan. At $10,000 a unit on the average, while we told them 
to come through with something that could be started for less than 
$2,600. They came through with some plans. Now I am not trying 
to be ridiculous, I am just trying to tell you what the practical appli- 
cation is in another field of appropriations that we have tried to think 
through. 
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] have been in the field with Dillar Lasseter, and I have seen some 
of these state college houses built by state college architects for 
$10,000 to $12,000. Dillard Lasseter takes one look at them and 
says, ‘We haven’t money for that sort of loan obligation in our shop.”’ 
It could break the borrower before he really got started properly. 

Then I have seen him take a look at a house with an FHA loan, where 
the farmer had built his own house and left the walls with perhaps the 
reinforcing rods sticking out for additional building, and he said, 
“That is the kind of thing that we can entertain.” It is on that 
basis that we asked the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering to give us 
some ideas about what we might do with these farm housing funds 
that we have to administer. e can break a man allowing him to 
dive into the construction and assumption of a big loan on a house at 
the same time he was assuming other obligations. We can also wreck 
the reputation of the Farmers Home Administration, We can wreck 
the whole faith of the people of America in that sort of thing. 

We asked the Agricultural Engineers to come through with some 
practical, livable homes for less money than that and they have come 
through with them. They didn’t cost $10,000. 

Dr. Reep. Mr. Horan, I have been looking at these houses. I was 
recently at Raleigh, N.C. They have a big piece of land there that 
was recently given to the university, and they built five or six houses. 
I was tremendously interested in that project. They built houses that 
cost from $4,000 to $6,000. I asked them to send me the plans for 
those houses and they did so. We got estimates for their construction 
around here and those bids ran up to $8,000 and $9,000. 

In Louisiana where a new station has been built they have nice 
houses which would be satisfactory and we would be tickled to death 
if we could have them here. Of course, they are not quite warm 
enough for our climate. But at any rate they cost around $4,000. 
If you put Washington labor to work on them and then consider all 
of the things that we have to cope with in order to get the contracts 
out, that just about doubles the cost here in Washington. That is 
where the trouble comes in. If we can put up houses for $2,000, that 
will be very satisfactory and I will be all for that. It is one thing to 
make a deal with farmers and have them do some of their own work 
and put their families to work on the houses. We have to go out here 
and contract for nearly every thing we do. The building costs are 
high around here. 

Mr. Horan. I propose to go into this matter further if we can get 
= agricultural engineering group up here. I think you need the 
10uses, 

Dr. Reep. I know we need them. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Horan. That is true, but they ought not to be $10,000 houses. 


EXAMPLE OF RESEARCH PROGRESS 


Mr, Wuitren. I believe I would like to insert into the record at 
this time the material beginning at the bottom of page 206 through 
page 209. That will give you an opportunity to show the work 
that you are doing. We will insert them in the record at this time. 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


Stratus oF PrRoGRAM 
Current activities 


The Bureau conducts specialized research pertaining to dairy cattle, milk, and 
milk products. It cooperates with State and other Federal agencies, and with 
individuals and organizations in the dairy industry, including processors of milk 
and milk products. Major phases of the research program include: 

1. Research in dairy cattle genetics, including investigations to determine the 
relative usefulness of various systems of breeding in improving milking, repro- 
ductive, and disease-resistant qualities; feeding and management studies; ana- 
tomical studies to determine relationships between physical characteristics and 
milking ability; growth and development studies based on body weight and 
skeletal measurements; and methods of selecting profitable producers at an early 
age. Physiological reactions of dairy animals to extreme temperatures are also 
being determined to aid in improving dairy cattle in the southern sections by 
breeding. 

2. Research in dairy cattle nutrition and physiology to develop methods leading 
to the economical production of milk. Such research includes the evaluation of 
feeds and feeding regimes, the nutritional requirements of cattle, feeding pro- 
cedures and other factors affecting the milk-producing capacity of dairy cows, and 
of the nutritional value of milk as well as the relation of the nutrition of the cow to 
the nutritive qualities of the milk produced. 

3. Research in the basic principles of sanitary milk production and handling to 
preserve the palatability and nutritive and sanitary qualities of milk and to 
improve the quality and reduce the cost of manufacture of dairy products; to 
develop the domestic manufacture of dairy products; and to increase the utilization 
of milk products and byproducts in foods. 

The Bureau also demonstrates at regional dairy experiment stations the dairy 
practices applicable to such regions, and conducts a national dairy-herd improve- 
ment program in cooperation with the State extension services to improve the 
producing efficiency of dairy cows by applying the results of research in dairy- 
cattle breeding, feeding, and management. The average production of the 
million cows in Dairy Herd Improvement Association herds is approximately 
double the average production of all cows in the national dairy herd. Among 
the projects now being conducted, the following are selected as typical: 

1. Evaluation of outbreeding, inbreeding of various intensities, proved sire 
breeding, and cross-breeding in improving the milk-producing qualities of dairy 
cattle. 

2. Determinations of the reactions of dairy animals to heat stress and causes 
of severe declines in milk production. 

3. Experiments to conserve grain through a more extensive use of grass silage 
in rearing heifers and for milk production. 

4. Studies of the fundamental causes of sterility in dairy cattle. 

5. The effect of feeding thyroprotein on milk production, reproduction and 
length of the productive life of dairy cows. 

6. To determine the cause for and to develop means of preventing the develop- 
ment of the common defects in body, color, and flavor in stored condensed and 
evaporated milks. 

7. Development of methods of processing and determination of the conditions 
of handling and storing norma! and concentrated milks in liquid or frozen con- 
dition. 

8. Development of methods for the manufacture of foreign-type cheeses, i. ¢., 
Swiss, Roquefort, brick, and Italian types, especially from pasteurized milk. 

9. Development of new forms of and new uses for milk byproducts in ice cream, 
sherbets, and bakery products. 


Selected examples of recent progress 


1. Preliminary experiments on the mechanics of heat regulation in dairy cattle 
indicate that the immediate cause of lowered milk production under heat condi- 
tions is reduced feed intake. Work now in progress is designed to find reasons 
for this reduced feed consumption and to develop information useful in the 
selection and breeding of heat resistant dairy animals. 

2. When reared under identical conditions, the growth rate of Red Sindhi- 
Jersey crosses has been about 10 percent greater than that of purebred Jerseys 


even though the average weight of the Red Sindhi is somewhat less than that 
of the Jersey. 
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3. Penicillin was found to be approximately 10 percent more éffective than 
streptomycin or preparations containing both penicillin and streptomycin in 
eliminating mastitis producing organisms from the udders of cows in the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry herd. 

4. The butterfat test of Holstein cows in the Beltsville herd was increased by 
using sires transmitting high test factors. Without culling low testing females, 
but with controlled environmental conditions, the test has been increased from 
3.5 percent to approximately 3.9 percent. 

5. Heifers raised on rations supplying only 70 percent of the accepted standards 
of total digestible nutrients, and subsequently put on full feed after calving, are 
producing satisfactorily. This would suggest that heifers can be reared satisfac- 
torily at a lower feed cost than is possible through the use of generally recom- 
mended feeding standards. 

6. In an attempt to assess possible long-time deleterious effects induced by 
feeding thyroprotein to dairy cattle to stimulate milk production, periodic electro- 
cardiograms were obtained. Evidences of heart abnormalities were not constant 
and do not appear to affect the general health of cattle fed thyroprotein. 

7. Wilted aifalfa silage is equal in feeding value to alfalfa hay for dairy heifers 
up to 8 months of age if supplemented with from 500 to 550 pounds of grain. If 
the grain ration is reduced to 400 pounds or less, growing heifers do not grow as 
well on alfalfa silage as on alfalfa hay, which indicates the importance of main- 
taining adequate grain feeding and energy consumption for growing heifers, 
particularly where the main roughage is in the form of alfalfa silage. 

8. A quantitative method based on measurements of the epiphyseal cartilage 
as shown on X-ray pictures has been developed for assay of vitamin D in calves, 
making possible a more accurate appraisal of the antirachitic properties of various 
forages and the vitamin D requirements of calves. 

9. Crushing hay, as it is cut, shortens the field curing period and increases the 
carotene and protein content, and does not cause greater nutrient losses. 

10. The use of sulfur dioxide did not decrease top spoilage in the silo, but 
treatments throughout the silo while filling produced silage with a considerably 
higher carotene content than untreated silage. Alfalfa hay treated with sulfur 
dioxide during barn drying was preserved with 5 percent more dry matter and 
about 20 percent more carotene than untreated hay. These results indicate that 
nutrient losses during harvesting of forage crops may be reduced by the use of 
this material. Sulfur dioxide treatment is not proposed, however, as a sub- 
stitute for good field-curing practices. 

11. Fuller knowledge of the nutritional value of feeds is limited by the difficult 
procedures used in determining digestibility. Simplified procedures have been 
developed for the determination of digestibility which are less time-consuming 
and costly and which give comparable results to standard techniques. 

12. 4,335 sires were proved in dairy herd improvement associations in 1949. 
Their daughters produced an average of 9,761 pounds of milk and 397 pounds of 
butterfat as compared to 9,607 and 391 pounds of milk and butterfat, respectively, 
in 1948. 27.9 percent of all sires proved during 1949 had daughters whose average 
butterfat production exceeded 425 pounds. 

13. 2,104 sires were used in artificial breeding associations, of which 36.1 per- 
cent had 5 or more daughters with DHIA production records. The daughters 
produced an average of 436 pounds of butterfat. 

14. Lipases cause the development of rancidity in milk products and also in 
fats and oils. This enzyme must be destroyed by heat, but studies of such destruc- 
tion are dependent upon quantitative methods for estimating the lipase content. 
A colorimetric method has now been developed which will detect 1 pound of raw 
milk in 2,500 pounds of heated milk. 

15. Laetose causes sandiness in ice cream. A lactase enzyme overcomes this 
sandiness by reducing the lactose. This permits the use in ice cream mixes of 
larger quantities of milk solids not fat, which are in large supply. A procedure 
has been developed to measure the lactase enzyme activity. 

16. Sweet-cream buttermilk will improve the flavor and texture of ice cream as 
well as the apparent richness of the product. Buttermilk can be prepared, stored, 
and utilized in a sweetened condensed form. 

17. Whey in liquid or dried form when used in sweet bakery goods prolongs 
the shelf life of cakes, cookies, ete., and produces a tender cakelike texture. The 
greater utilization in bakery goods and other foods would aid in solving the 
serious problem of whey disposal. 

18. Whey proteins may be processed with the use of enzymes to form a product 
suitable for use in the manufacture of spreads and other food products, thereby, 
avoiding waste of the material. 
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19. If antibiotics are used to treat mastitic cows, the milk from at least three 
to four milkings following treatment should be discarded. The antibiotic action 
of such milk inhibits the bacterial action required in the manufacture of cheese. 

20. The phosphatase test for determining the adequacy of pasteurization of 
milk used in manufacturing dairy products has been improved and adapted for 
use in determining whether alfalfa hay was field or artifically dried. Since there 
is an inverse relationship between the carotene and phosphatase content when 
these methods are used, the test can be used as an indication of the feeding value 
of hays with respect to their vitamin A content. 


Receipts from sales of dairy products and animals (deposited in miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury) 

Fiscal year: Receipts 
IRIE Sis sts cielo chek een cla spb ek aN alg Kaen dient ACSA hk nl $141, 451 
157, 802 

149, 082 
128, 328 
109, 913 3 


RMA DAIRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Wuirrren. Now you have only one project that you are 
carrying on from funds of Research and Ma E sin aa Act. I believe 
they are title II funds, title I funds having been combined with your 
other funds. Now, what chance do you give these commodity com- 
mittees interested in dairy research to review the work that you are 
doing and to counsel with you as to what is worth carrying on, what 
should be modified or changed, or what you should do in new fields. 

Dr. Rexp. We always have worked with the commodity committees 
since they were organized. Dr. Cardon has been working with them 
a great deal. This year the Dairy Advisory Committee held a 3-day 
meeting here, instead of just a meeting of 1 day or a day and a half, 
We gave them everything that we had, and we told them about our 
program. We reviewed most of our projects, and we gave them a 
complete history of the projects. We discussed those with them for 
1 day in the office. Then the next day we took them out to Beltsville 
and we stayed the entire day. Not only did we discuss the regular 
work at Beltsville but we also discussed the regional breeding RMA 
projects, No. VI and No. VIII. One is the program in the South 
with the heat-resistant cattle and the other is with the north-central 
experiment stations. We discussed the whole program, and then we 
came back to Washington and had a meeting with them at the Dairy 
Products Laboratory to show them what we were doing there, 

From what they told us then and from what they have written to us 
since, they were very highly pleased with what we were doing. They 
have made certain recommendations which we have tried to follow. 
They have made recommendations heretofore and they were checking 
up on these recommendations this year. 

Mr. Wuirren. | am glad to hear you say that, because it gives us 
chancegto bring you folks in the scientific end together with the folks 
outside of Government. Heretofore we have been carrying on your 
regular research, and then on the other hand we have tried to add 
special projects which were selected through this commodity committee 
set-up. Last year we put the money together in the hope that we 
would have a joint program, not that we are asking you to let your 
Bureau be run by outside interests. But we do feel that receiving 
counsel and advice on your program will be helpful to you as well as to 
them. I am glad to hear you say that, 
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Dr. Reep. We are very happy about the situation. We have had 
a splendid committee and we have received wonderful cooperation 
from them. As I say, we told them everything that we were doing 
and we took their counsel and advice into consideration. - We are 
very happy with our committee. 


ADJUSTMENT IN RESEARCH TO DEFENSE PROBLEMS 


Mr. Wurrren. You plan to operate next year, so far as your budget 
submission is concerned, at about the same rate you have this year? 

Dr. Reep. We hope so. 

Mr. Horan. [I am happy to note that you emphasized the fact that 
you are trying to gear your activities to the defense efforts. We are 
asked to do that on every hand by everybody. I was wondering 
what fields of endeavor you are abandoning in order to gear yourselves 
to the defense effort. 

Dr. Reep. We have made a critical study of our program, and 
what we are doing in that particular phase is this: We believe that 
we can do most good perhaps with our dairy-products research. Dr. 
Holm, who is in charge of that laboratory, has arranged to spend 
more of the time and efforts of his personnel and funds on some of 
these projects that are more important to the defense effort, and 
let some of the others drift along. 

Dr. Holm, you can explain just what projects those are. 

Dr. Houtm. We have shifted the emphasis in our work to defense 
problems, dropping some of the projects which naturally would be 
more academic in nature and going over to practical problems. I 
will give you just two examples. 

For instance, in our work on cheese, our experience during the last 
war was that they wanted Cheddar cheese of No. 1 quality. Now, 
one of the problems in the cheese industry today centers around 
personnel. We think that through a new method of making Cheddar 
cheese we can assist the labor situation, so we are switching some of 
the efforts on Swiss cheese over to emphasis on methods of making 
Cheddar cheese, which we know the industry is going to want. 
That is just one example. 

In the case of dried milk, we know that there are some problems in 
the packaging, problems that came up during the last war that were 
never settled. We were doing some fundamental work on fats studies; 
purely chemical studies, you might say. We dropped that work and 
are pursuing work on packaging, information on which is going to be 
needed, 

Those are two examples of how we have shifted the personnel’s 
work, dropped projects and taken on other projects. 

Mr. Horan. What materials do you use in your packaging work? 

Dr. Houtm. Are you thinking of the tin situation now? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Dr. Hotm. During the frst part of the last war you may remember 
that there was some difficulty with new tinning by an electrolytic 
method. The plate was pretty thin and it wasn’t entirely satisfac- 
tory. They finally went to the authorities in control of that, and were 
allowed a heavier tin coating. 

Now we have been interested in that because on the inside of cans 
you have to have a certain weight of tin, while on the outside it is not 
so important. 
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I might mention that we may have to take up some work that we 
did years ago on resins and plastics from lactic acid. We can produce 
lactic acid from whey and from the lactic acid we can produce a 
lacquer. That type of lacquer very nearly came into production 
during the last war to serve as a substitute for tin. We showed that 
it could be used even on evaporated-milk cans. It could be used on 
milk cans if they ran short of tin. 

We have already received a call from the Surgeon General’s office 
on this problem and there is a possibility that this lacquer will find 
use in lieu of tin in some places. , 

Mr. Horan. How does your work coordinate with the work being 
done by the regional laboratories? 

Dr. Hot. There is only one regional laboratory, I believe, that 
deals very much in dairy products. We have a cooperative set-up 
with them, and we get together with them, meeting at least once a 
year, to discuss the work. They also are interested in lactic acid, 
resins, and so forth. We felt that they were in a better position to 
do some of that work than we were, so we discontinued practically all 
of this type of work. 


DAIRY LABOR SITUATION 


Mr. Horan. I assume that your difficulty in maintaining milkers 
and dairy workers does result in the loss of money. 

Dr. Resp. Oh, yes. The worst part is the effect on cxperimental 
data, you know. 

As Mr. Andersen knows, and as anyone who runs a dairy farm 
knows, a cow does her best if she has one man milking her. We must 
operate on a 5-day week. But the cows milk 7 days a week. We 
are obliged to have three different men milking each cow every week. 
Now, with the labor situation as it is—and we are changing labor all 
the time—the condition is sometimes worse than that. We have 
plenty of records that indicate that one man is a better milker than 
another. We are not getting the results that we ought to get. Of 
course we are controlling this some by machine milking, but we have 
difficulty in getting good machine operators. 

Mr. Wuirren. There are a lot of folks that have quit work, aren't 
there? 

Dr. Reep. Yes; unfortunately that is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Have you consulted with the legislative commitice 
on agriculture on this particular problem, Dr. Reed? I refer to how 
the 40-hour week affects your institution? 

Dr. Reep. We brought it up at the time we went on the 40-hour 
week but received no consideration. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Don’t you think it would be your business to ask 
them to look into a possible exemption for you in this particular field? 
I believe we could get that through the Congress. 

Mr. Kemper. I believe the Department would have to bring that 
up. I don’t believe we could. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is right. When I say “you” I mean the 
Department. 

Dr. Resp. I appreciate that. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. I do believe that something should be done toward 
correcting that situation. 

Mr. Wurrren. Either that or you should start research to develop 
a breed of cattle that will milk just 5 days a week. 

Mr. Kemper. Of course, the milkers themselves would rather work 
the other days and get the increased pay. They would much rather 
work the longer week. The paid overtime at Beltsville last year was 
$10,000. 

Mr. Warren. How much did you say the overtime was? 

Mr. Kemprr. $10,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. We thank you very much, Dr. Reed. We have 
been glad to have you gentlemen with us. 
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Funds available for obligation 








= 


1 ae | 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate $5, 695, 225 $7, 960, 000 $7, 967, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Operating expenses, National Institutes of 
Health, Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency,” 
NG I EO FOO o no sc ccnsevncccenevnsesees wate 140, 000 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate 5, 695, 225 


U nobligated balance, estimated savings ------.-.--------.----- —94, 764 
Savings under sec. 1214 





Obligations incurred 5, 600, 461 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Research and Marketing Act of 1946, Department of 
Agriculture” 2, 563, 971 
“Special resarch fund, Department of Agriculture” 54, 378 














Total obligations 8, 218, 810 7, 970, 000 
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Obligations by acti 


vities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Cereal and forage crops utilization investigations 
. Cotton and other fiber crops utilization investigations 
. Fruit and vegetable utilization investigations 
. Oilseed utilization investigations __-__- 
. Sugar and _= special 
(including pine gum, tobacco, tanning materials, wild 


i a a a a 


. Poultry, dairy, and animal products utilization investi- 
gations __- 


py ek ates 5 Rie EYE s Fee gL! a Pe Ol 


plants utilization investigations 


$1, 283, 242 
1, 299, 230 
2, 221, 187 
1, 184, 155 


753, 348 


1, 186, 579 
291, 069 


$1, 338, 661 
1, 224, 727 
2, 124, 668 
1, 150, 585 


781, 113 


1, 085, 911 
261, 335 





8, 218, 810 








7, 967, 000 








Obligations by objects 








Object classification 


1950 actual 


| 1951 estimate 


| 1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions._.............--.---.--- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... - 
Average number of all employees _--._...............-.-.-...- 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions : 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base______- PR eS Roe: 
Payment above basic rates 


Travel 
Transportation of things. - 
Communication services. ....................------...--.. 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction. .__._.._.- 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment ; 
EE EEE ee 
Refunds, awards, and#ndemnities______ 
Taxes and assessments : 


Total obligations 


1, 598 
43 
1, 552 


1, 503 
23 
1, 482 








$6, 028, 239 
114, 407 


15, 466 


$6, 075, 129 
51,7 


15, 900 


$6, 143, 675 
41, 009 
2A, 254 


15, 725 





6, 180, 317 
324 


6, 142, 817 
324 


6, 224. 663 
324 





6, 179, 993 
129, 152 


39, 759 
145, 772 
18, 745 
682 
569, 655 
443, 121 
31, 525 
255 


6, 142, 493 
24, 500 


6, 224, 339 
124, 500 
35, 850 
38, 150 





8, 218, 810 





7, 970, 000 





7, 967, 000 








Mr. Wuirren. We come now to the Bureau of Agricultural and 


Industrial Chemistry. 
associates here. 


Dr. Hilbert, we are glad to have you and your 
In connection with your general statement, I would 


like to have pages 211, 212, and 213 of the justifications included in 


the record at this point. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry as now constituted was 
established in 1943, continuing research work conducted for many years by prede- 


¢ ssor organizations. 


A Bureau of Chemistry existed in 1901 and the 


Jongress 


had a~propriated funds for chemical analyses of agricultural products as early 


as 1848. 


The Bureau conducts investigations and experiments in the fields of chemistry 
chemical engineering on problenis 
related to the conservation and industrial utilization of agrricultural commodities, 
residues, and byproducts in foods, feeds, drugs, and nonedible products. 

Four regional research laboratories, one in each of the major farm producing 
areas, provide facilities for investigations to develop new and expanded industrial 
and food uses for the principal farm commodities of their respective regions: 


and related physical sciences, technology, an 
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Southern Laboratory, New Orleans, La.: Cotton, peanuts, and other oil 
seeds, and sweetpotatoes. 

Western Laboratory, Albany, Calif.: Fruits, vegetables, poultry products, 
alfalfa, and wheat. 

Eastern Laboratory, Wyndmoor, Pa.: Apples and other fruits, potatoes 
and other vegetables, tobacco, milk products, animal skins, hides, and tan- 
ning materials, animal fats and oils. 

Northern Laboratory, Peoria, Ill.: Corn, wheat, and other cereals, such 
as oats, rve and barley, soybeans and other oilseeds, ‘and agricultural residues. 

This decentralized operation also facilitates contact with food processors and 
other industry groups. In 10 smaller field stations of the Bureau applied research 
is being directed toward the problems of processing and utilizing the products and 
byproducts of pine gum, tung nuts, sugar plants, citrus and other fruits, and 
vegetables. Fundamental research is conducted on the nature and control of 
enzyme action, on the toxic and other physiological effects of substances that 
might be considered for medicinal uses or that contaminate or exist in foods and 
feeds, and on substances that exhibit special biological activity in or toward 
ylants. 

Employment as of November 30, 1950, was 1,427, of which 64 were in the 
headquarters office in Washington, and the balance in the field. 


Appropriated funds 
Estimated, 1951- Bees a. ner me S55 atid babe oa _. $7, 970, 000 
Budget estimate, 1952 : See oS _. 7%, 967, 000 


Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation act, 1951-_ --- - he waned dy Sebald EUs ol dd ok 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214__ _. —130, 000 
Activities transferred in the 1952 estimates from ‘National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Public Health Service, Federal Security Sonanad 
for cortisone investigations_ --_-~ -- _. +140, 000 


Base for 1952_ _ - psi wks Gk on a Ee ce ne a 7, 970, 000 
Dues eeeees Aen he ee ee on oe dic picw sy hee ee 


Decrease (due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain procurement costs previously 
paid from this appropriation) 


Project statement 





esa | nt 


Project f 1951 (estimated 
adjustment) | ‘eStimated) 


(estimated) 


| 
| 





| a oi 
1. Cereal and forage crops utilization investiga- | 
tions ‘ $1, 283, 242 $1, 339, 168 | — $507 | 338, 661 

2. Cotton and other fiber crops utilization 
investigations 1, 299, 230 1, 225, 213 —486 | , 224, 727 
3. Fruit and vegetable utilization inv estigations 2, 221, 187 2, 125, 463 —795 | . 668 
Oilseed utilization investigations 1, 184, 155 1, 151, 014 —429 | , SRS 
5, Sugar and special plants utilization investiga- 
tions (including pine gum, tobacco, tan- 
_ _ ning materials, wild plants, ete.) . _- , 753, 348 781, 404 
. Poultry, dairy and animal products utiliza- 
tion investigations. : 1, 186, 579 1, 086, 310 1,085, 911 
. Agricultural residues ‘utilization investiga- 
tons 291, 069 
94, 764 


Total available 8, 313, 574 











“Research and Marketing Act, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’’ __ -| —2, 563, 971 
“Special research fund, Department of 
Agriculture”. - 
Transfer in 1952 estimates from ‘National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency” 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 





Total appropriation or estimate 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wairten. Dr. Hilbert, we will be glad to have your general 
statement. 

Dr. Hitsert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This statement concerns the accomplishments and activities of the 
Bureau during the past year and includes a report on steps taken 
preparatory to embarking upon a defense program. 

As in previous years, the work of the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry—in applying chemical,’ physical, biological, and 
engineering science and technology to agricultural problems—has 
resulted in the development of new and improved food, feed, and 
industrial uses for farm commodities. The year has also seen an 
expansion in the use made by industry of Bureau findings and 
developments. 

EXAMPLES OF RECENT WORK 


Among the items which have reached the industrial stage or are 
being evaluated by industry are: 

Froth-flotation cleaning of whole kernel corn to remove damaged 
kernels, corn earworms, and other foreign matter is a new develop- 
ment based on a previous one. Our froth-flotation process for 
cleaning peas, which was later adapted to lima and soybeans, has now 
been adapted for use with cut sweet corn and is in commercial use for 
this purpose in several canning plants. 

Canned dates are a new food product now on the market. To extend 
the marketing season of domestic dates and to eliminate the losses 
which now result when dates are packaged by the usual methods, the 
Bureau developed a procedure for canning dates. This process, after 
a thorough test, has recently been put into commercial operation. 

Starch sponge may soon be available to hospitals as a hemostatic 
agent. We have previously referred to the development of an absorb- 
able starch sponge which might have possible use in surgery. This 
has now undergone extensive clinical evaluation by physicians. Inter- 
est in this product on the part of pharmaceutical manufacturers has 
increased recently to the extent that they are having tests made 
and are engaged in designing commercial plants for starch-sponge 
production. 

Alfalfa drying is another field in which improvement has been made. 
In our efforts to stabilize the carotene content of alfalfa, the Bureau 
studied the use of an antioxidant oil spray on this important forage 
crop. We do not yet have the final answer on carotene preservation. 
However, an interesting contribution to alfalfa dehydration has already 
resulted from this work. It has demonstrated the value of using an oil 
spray to keep down dust during alfalfa-dehydration operations. This 
has marked advantages from the health and fire-hazard standpoints, 
and the oil-spray procedure is being rapidly adopted by alfalfa 
dehydrators. 


GLASS COLOR STANDARDS FOR MAPLE SIRUP 


Glass color standards for maple sirup are now in use as a result of 
Bureau research in cooperation with the Production and Marketing 
Administration and maple producers. In response to a request by 
the maple sirup industry, the Bureau developed permanent glass color 
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standards to replace the unstable liquid standards previously used. 
The new standards are being adopted by the industry, and are in 
wide use in the States where maple products are produced. At least 
250 sets of these glass color standards have been sold to date by the 
manufacturer. 

A novel cotton opener provides the best means yet available to 
help in cleaning mechanically harvested cotton, which usually has a 
high trash content. Within the past year almost 100 industrial tex- 
tile organizations have obtained full engineering details and specifi- 
cations from the Bureau. Several equipment manufacturers have 
applied for licenses to produce the machine in accordance with the 
specifications in the public-service patent. At least two concerns 
have begun construction of these devices. 

The water-soluble cotton fiber, mentioned last year, has recently 
found potential new fields of usefulness. A manufacturer of men’s 
shirts 1s evaluating on a semicommercial scale the use of water- 
soluble cotton sewing thread to avoid wrinkling the collars in making 
shrinkproof cotton shirts. In the meat-packing industry, tests of 
the soluble cotton thread are being made on a machine for producing 
skinless frankfurters. 


TREATMENT DEVELOPED FOR COTTON FABRICS 


A simple soil-resistant treatment that makes cotton fabrics harder 
to soil and easier to launder has been developed under a research 
contract sponsored by the Bureau. The process consists of adding a 
small amount of a commercial compound, carboxymethyl cellulose, 
to the final rinse water each time cotton goods are washed. The 
announcement of this discovery resulted in the receipt of nearly 2,000 
letters of inquiry from interested firms and individuals. The CMC 
treatment has been successfully applied in several commercial 
laundries. 

The special attachment for standard cotton looms to permit the 
weaving of high-density fabrics which has been mentioned in previous 
hearings was simplified during the past year and improved mechan- 
ically for use in textile mills. This attachment makes it possible to 
weave denser cotton goods which are particularly suitable for use 
where wind and water resistance are important factors—for example, 
in outer garments, tentage, and tarpaulins. The perfection of this 
device is timely in view of the importance of such fabrics for military 
use. Arrangements have been made for outdoor testing of field 
tarpaulins made from high-pickage cotton fabric, and journal-box 
dust guards of this fabric are being evaluated by the Association of 
American Railroads. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A FROZEN APPLE JUICE CONCENTRATE 


In cooperation with the Washington State Apple Commission and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, studies have been carried out 
which indicate that commercially acceptable frozen apple juice 
concentrate can be prepared from raw materials containing over 50 
percent of the delicious variety. Actual market testing of the product 
is being initiated. In the east, cooperative studies with an apple 
juice processor have led to the development of a full-flavored frozen 
apple juice concentrate, which is now being marketed. 
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Calcium-carbonate starch is aiding candy manufacture. Starch has 
long been used as a molding medium for casting a wide variety of 
candies. However, candy makers have had difficulty in keeping the 
starch sanitary, and in addition the use of starch presents a serious 
explosion hazard in candy plants. Our study has demonstrated the 
feasibility of using a mixture of food-grade calcium carbonate and 
starch in place of starch alone. The Food and Drug Administration 
has indicated no objections to the use of calcium carbonate in the 
amounts required. This development means, improved sanitary con- 
ditions, a reduction in explosion hazards, and also lower insurance 
rates for candy manufacturers. . The widespread interest in the candy 
industry would indicate an early general acceptance of this process. — 

Vitamin B,., or the animal protein factor, is an essential ingredient 
of mixed feeds. A number of organisms suitable for production of 
By. were discovered and optimum conditions of production were deter- 
mined. The Bureau has furnished a microorganism and fermentation 
procedure which are the basis for commercial production of this vita- 
min from molasses at a plant on the west coast. 

The Bureau’s process for producing vitamin Bo, or riboflavin, by a 
yeastlike organism is being used extensively by industry. Agricul- 
tural products provide the ingredients from which the vitamin is 
manufactured and include such substances as corn sugar, corn steep 
liquor, animal stick liquor, and grain residues from the production of 
alcohol. 

Development and evaluation studies on cottonseed meal of improved 
nutritive value are being continued in cooperation with industry. As 
a result of this work, meal can now be produced in screw presses that 
has greater nutritive value and can be fed as a relatively large propor- 
tion of the diets of swine and poultry as well as of cattle. Several 
companies are making cottonseed meal on a large experimental scale 
using the Bureau-developed process to supply the necessary amounts 
for large-scale feeding evaluation tests by both Fedreal and State or- 
ganizations. 

Spoilage of cottonseed oil and other vegetable oils can be effectively 
retarded by the naturally occurring product, conidendrol. As a re- 
sult of the pioneering studies of the Bureau, this compound is now 
being produced semicommercially from the by products of the manu- 
facture of pulp from western hemlock for use in the stabilization of 
vegetable oils. 

Strongly flavored, low-grade honey has been given new market 
possibilities. Finding satisfactory market outlets for certain strongly 
flavored honeys has been a problem of honey producers for many 
years. The Bureau has now developed a process whereby strong and 
Objectional flavors can be removed from honey, leaving a mild- 
flavored product, or, if desired, a product that is completely deflavored. 
The method is easy to use and should be of interest to cooperatives. 

Last year, reference was made to a Bureau method for the produc- 
tion of a high-flavored maple sirup for blending which has a four- 
to-sixfold increase in maple flavor. At least one State farm bureau 
cooperative and a large maple grower are producing this new product. 
In addition, at least five companies have indicated plans to enter 
the field. : : > 

The prepeeling of potatoes is a mepey expanding industry. 
Increased consumption of potatoes should result from availability 
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thas of this vegetable in ready-to-cook form. The Bureau has contributed 
vot - significantly to solving the critical problem of discoloration at the 
‘the i cut surfaces and has been of material assistance to the potato-process- 
“ious ing industry through the preparation of a handbook which has been 
| the used widely. 

and Poultry feather meal for farm and industrial use is now available 
ition as the result of an economical process developed by the Bureau in 
| the cooperation with industry. This process involves the use of steam 
con- to reduce the bulky feathers to a state in which they can be ground 
ance into a conveniently usable meal. It permits feathers, which con- 
andy stitute a troublesome disposal problem in the poultry-processing 
ss, 4 industry, to be utilized effectively as fertilizer, and opens new 
lient possibilities for their industrial use. 

nof A more precise method for the color grading of vegetable oils, a 
eter- Fe joint industry-Bureau development, is proving of great value to the 
ation «= vegetable-oil industry. This rapid and reliable method of color 
vita- [ grading has been adopted as official by the American Oil Chemists 

«. Society, and is replacing the old standard industrial method. 


bya fa 
‘icu- COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF TEXTILE FIBERS FROM CORN 
inis —& PROTEINS 
stee : 
age ¥ The new textile fiber from corn protein, zein, has achieved large- 
i scale commercial success. Previous reference to this zein fiber has 
oved been largely concerned with its development and evaluation. The 
As product is now being produced commercially at an estimated rate of 
that over 4,000,000 pounds per year and goes into a variety of goods 
ypor- produced by several clothing and fabric manufacturers. 
veral Waxing of berry hallocks has proved helpful to berry producers. 
scale Last year it was stated that one company had adopted the Bureau’s 
yunts [— development to reduce mold contamination of berries and attendant- 
eor- i losses by waxing the baskets used in transporting berries to the 
: processing plants. The satisfactory experience of this one concern 
ively fa has induced at least four others to use the wax process. 
are- ff A new resin-acid derivative, malopimaric acid, developed by the 
now Bureau, is expected to be in commercial production soon. This is a 
vanu- product obtained by the chemical treatment of cleaned pine gum. 
ion of More than 200 concerns have requested samples for evaluation, and 
plans are now under way to manufacture it on a substantial scale. 
It has been shown to be of value in the production of various dye- 
stuffs and as a special ingredient in plastic materials. 
Fungal amylase, a mold preparation for converting starch to sugars 
y and in the production of alcohol by the fermentation of grain, has been 
mild- used successfully in a commercial plant. The use of this material, 
cored. [a which was developed by the Bureau as a replacement for malt, results 
tives. in a saving in production cost of 3 to 5 cents per wine gallon of alcohol. 
‘odue- In Psi cant § plant runs involving preparation of 100,000 gallons of 
four- 
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many 
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the mold liquor and its use on approximately 20,000 bushels of corn, 
ureat [ae yields of alcohol were equal to or slightly in excess of those usually 
sduct. obtained with barley malt. The company that made these plant- 
enter [eo scale trials is now installing the process for use in its entire operation, 
involving approximately 4,000,000 bushels of grain annually. 
ustry. & Boxboard from wheat straw that performs as weil as eo 
e 


bility Fe wood veneer in wire-bound shipping containers has been developed 
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in a cooperative experimental program with industry. The board- 
manufacturing process was developed by the Bureau. Performance 
tests on about 300 boxes made from this straw boxboard were con- 
ducted by the Industries Packaging Research Laboratory. 


UTILIZATION OF PEAR CANNERY WASTE 


Continuation of the Bureau’s multiple attack on the problem of 
converting pear-cannery waste from an acute disposal problem to an 
asset has resulted in substantial progress during the past year. In 
Oregon, the Bureau worked with a farmer cooperative in packing over 
1,400 cases of pears in sirup prepared from juice pressed from the waste. 
This pilot-scale operation disclosed no serious difficulty either in 
recovery or utilization of the product and indicated a substantial 
return should be had for the waste. In California, cooperative research 
with an organization of canners demonstrated on an increased scale 
the feasibility of process for manufacture of sirup and dry pomace 
from the waste. The products find use in fermentation and as feed. 
An important achievement was the development of a press which 
shows promise for manufacture of fruit juices as well as for treatment 
of waste. The Bureau is cooperating with the canners’ organization 
in planning a plant to process 100 tons of waste per day for next 
season’s operations. 

In cooperation with the Bureau of Dairy Industry, a process has 
been developed for the production of a dry one-to-one mixture of 
honey and skim milk. This product is undergoing commercial 
evaluation by the baking industry and is now of great interest as a 
base for a new type of confection for military rations. 

The developments I have mentioned are chiefly those of most im- 
mediate practical value. To conserve time, no mention has been 
made of the results obtained in the Bureau’s long-term program of 
fundamental or fact-finding research. However, it should be empha- 
sized that this type of research is essential to develop the basic infor- 
mation needed for successful applied research. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS AND 
INDUSTRY 


We have continued to place great emphasis on cooperation during 
the past year and have expanded our contacts and cooperation with 
State agricultural experiment stations, farm groups, and industry. 

As you know, a memorandum of understanding to facilitate coop- 
eration exists between each regional research laboratory and the State 
experiment stations in its region. This year the Bureau again pro- 
vided the directors of the stations with a comprehensive statement on 
the work under way in the Bureau and discussed with them, at joint 
regional meetings, problems of mutual interest. In addition, con- 
ferences were held at each of the regional laboratories with collabora- 
tors from the experiment stations to exchange information on specific 
commodities. An indication of the extent of the contacts with the 
State experiment stations can be obtained from the fact that during 
the 6 months from June 1 to December 1, 1950, members of the 
Bureau staff made about 60 visits to experiment stations. 

To implement its cooperative effort, the Bureau has in effect 87 
cooperative agreements and memoranda of understanding, of which 
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30 are with State agricultural experiment stations and universities, 
39 with farmer and processor associations, industrial firms, and 
industrial research organizations, and 18 with other units of the 
Department of Agriculture and other agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Bureau also had 20 informal arrangemnts on specific 
projects with private concerns. 

The increasing cooperation between the Bureau and farm and 
industrial groups is evidenced by the existence of approximately 40 
informal commodity research committees. These committees are 
established and members selected by regional or national commodity 
organizations. They visit the laboratories, usually each year, to 
discuss technical problems of direct concern to them and offer counsel 
on our research program. The help of these committees has been 
invaluable to the Bureau in developing a dynamic program and in 
focusing attention on the most urgent problems. 


DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH RESULTS 


Results of Bureau research have been made available to the public 
through various channels: Government publications, press releases, 
articles in agricultural, industrial, and scientific journals, Government- 
controlled patents, exhibits at meetings of scientific, farm, and indus- 
trial organizations, by personal contact, and by commodity conferences 
held at the regional laboratories. 

During the calendar year 1950, approximately 390 publications were 
issued, of which 325 were technical or semitechnical in nature and 65 
were popular articles. 

Much technical information was disseminated by personal contact. 
For example, more than 4,000 technical visitors were received during 
1950 at the regional research laboratories and field stations of the 
Bureau. In addition, 29 commodity conferences were held at the 
laboratories with a combined attendance of more than 700 persons. 

The Bureau continues to prepare a large number of patents on the 
results of its research. During the calendar year 1950, 93 public- 
service patents were issued on the Bureau’s work and assigned to the 
United States as represented by the Secretary of Agriculture. This 
was a total of 22 more than were granted in 1949. Also during 1950 
we filed 105 patent applications. As of December 31, 1950, 353 ap- 
plications awaited final action. I have here a list of the patents issned 
on the Bureau’s work during the calendar year 1950. 

Mr. Wurrren. Doctor, I think that I am going to ask that those 
patents be inserted into the record. From time to time we have had 
questions as to the work of the Department. We, in turn, feel that 
all of this work is of no value unless it is made available. These 
patents show that the research has been made available. According 
to my recollection, any patent that you secure is available to any user 
that might wish to avail himself of it. 

Dr. Hinpert. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am going to ask that these pages be inserted in the 
record. 

Mr. Horan. Shouldn’t the heading say that they are public-service 
patents? 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like you to insert a short statement showing 
that they are for the use of the public and other appropriate agencies. 


T9808—51—pt. 1——--24 
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Dr. Hivsert. We will include that in the record. 
(The statement and list of letters patent referred to follow:) 


All patents issued to the Bureau are made available to the public. Patents 
issued as a result of the work of the Bureau’s employees may be dedicated to the 
public, or they may be assigned to the Secretary of Agriculture, who issues licenses 
without charge for their use to anyone who desires to utilize the patent. Either 
plan assures free use by the public. but the latter plan, which is followed by the 
Bureau. affords a means for the Department to be informed as to the use being 
made of these patents. 


United States letters patent issued to Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. 
calendar year 1950 : 





Patent Patent No. | Date of issry, 





Prevention of degradation of textile fibers by acids 

Vacuum drier with antomatic capping device 

Cold-setting resorcinol glue composition and process of preparation 

Paint compositions from catalvticallvy conjugated oils 

Pyrolvsis of C-acetoxy aliphatic amides to acrylamides 

Veretable gel : 

Alcohol derivatives of subtilin 

Process of neutralizing pectinic acid__..._______ 

Low-methoxv] polyvalent metal pectinate fibers 

Preparation of fibers from carboxymethyl-cellulose 

Preparation of beta-amylase from sweet potatoes : : 

Process of drying fruit or vegetable materials containing added methyl 
ei PRL Eee : 

Process of culturing bacteria e 

Tscention Gf lOW-Mesnoxy! pectins.__....... 

Preparation of aqueous dispersions of polymerization in the presence of 
ammonium alginate - 

Nicotinic acid anhydride 

Preparation of peptides 

Flash distillation of turpentine_ 

Process for refining rutin __- 

Electrolytic preparation of calcium D-erabonate 

Acid leaching of pectinous materials 

Anon phenol formaldehyde and inorganic filler molding composi- 
tion 


Jan. 3, 1950 
Jan. 7, 1950 
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Process of preparing methy] beta-furfuryloxypropionate 3, 1950 

Derivatives of parahydroxy-penicillin G 

Separation of starch from wheat flour 

Ethers of 7-hydroxyphenothiazone-3. __ 

Modified rosin esters 

Vegetable oil extraction 

Alky] ethers of 3-hydroxy-phenothiazine_______ ; 

Solubilizing tanning bark extracts with waste sulfite liquors 

Process for producing myrcene from beta-pinene 

Method of cooling compressed blocks of dehydrated vegetable matter 

Method of preparing subtilin 

Fractionating column 

ST | ar ee Series Seren ae 

Method of drying ally! starch_-___- 

Production of tannin and soft-grit blasting material from nutshells 

Citrus juices and removal of volatile oils therefrom 

Water-insoluble derivatives of nicotinic acid and process for preparing them 

N-cyclohexyl] nicotinamide 

Method for stripping solvents from oils 

Resins of alky]-substituted cyclo-alkanol esters of acrylic acids............_.- 

Self-advancing winding reel 

Production of casein yarn... ___. PL 

Nicotine compounds containing univalent copper... 4 Do. 

Line-operated vacuum tube voltmeter , 513, 3 , 1950 

Preparation of gluten phosphates , 513, ! ; 

Oxidative method of producing 7-hydroxyphenothiazone 3. . vy 25, 1950 

Method of and apparatus for preparation and distribution of sizing materials. . 516. . 1,1950 

Process for manufacture of penaldic acids and their derivatives 

Copolymers of unsaturated ethers__ _. : ies ‘ 

Process of utilizing detergents to solubilize keratin materials . 8, 1950 

Modification of wool with beta-propiolactone 2, 517, 573 

Mildew-resistant paint. _ kit dpa Deke ene akin beatin en 2. 517, 580 

yp + debate arn enameled acid and methods for its prep- 2, 517, 585 
aration. 

Process for manufacture of penaldic acids and their derivatives __. 2, 517, 588 

Coating of foods with pectinate films__...........___.- 2. 517, 595 , 

——— of acyloxy carboxylic acids from esters of hydroxy carboxylic 2, 518, 456 . 15, 1950 
acids. 

Polygalacturonide alkylamides 2, 520, 123 . 29, 1050 
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United States letters patent issued to Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
calendar year 1950—Continued 





| 
Patent No. | Date of issue 





Methy] esters of subtilin 2, 520,908 | Sept. 5, 1950 

Production of improved cellulosic materials ‘ 2. 520, 963 Do. 

Fibers from zein 2, 521, 704 | Sept. 12, 1959 

Process for the production of artificial bristles and the like from proteins. __- Do. 

Gluten phosphates and method for preparing them , 53 Sept. 19, 1950 

Apparatus for blanching deep beds of vegetables 2, 522, 51: Do. 

Isolation of pectinic acids 1 Do. 

Isolation of usnie acid - -_- a , 522, Do. 

Sept. 26, 1950 

2, 524,037 | Oct. 3, 1950 
solvent. 

Curing prolamine fibers with aldehyde in liquid organic medium 

Process ot peotuans REESE Ed SE LT eae eee . 

Fungicidal nicotinium salt compositions . | 

Process for solubilizing ally] starch_________- Weteeee ees 2 2 Seis fe TO RSE : 

Polyhydric alcohol esters of acyloxycarboxylic acids 

Acylated proteins and method for making same 

Process for making casein fibers for felting 

Salt of phosvitin from egg yolk and method for producing the same 

Wet milling of grain sorghum 

Esters of oleic acid with unsaturated alcohols 

Process of separating carotene fractions and tocopherol-sterol fractions from 
green plant materials _____- ASA GensE LID EUd. cin s demeias ke lbieecus 2 

Process for the manufacture of peanut protein 

Vast, ee oc le a 

Stabilization of viscous dispersions of cottonseed proteins 

Method of preparing calcium firmed frozen apple slices. 

Hydrogenated furfuralacetofuran._-__._........._....- 8 

Organochlorosilanes and process for their production 

Methods of refining rutin ___-. 

Processes of isolating quercitrin 

Nicotine compounds containing univalent copper 

Methods of firming fruit and vegetable slices 

Hydroxy polyesters 


524, 042 Do. 
524, 089 Do. 
524, 094 Do. 
524, 792 | Oct. 10, 1950 
525, 786 | Oct. 17, 1950 
525, 792 Do. 
525, 825 Do. 
526, 680 | Oct. 24,1950 
527,585 | Oct. 31, 1950 
527, 597 Do. 
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527, 602 Do. 
529,477 | Nov. 14, 1950 
530,376 | Nov. 21, 1950 
531, 383 | Nov. 28, 1950 
531, 431 Do. 
532,279 | Dee. 5, 1950 
Dee. 12, 1950 
Dee. 19, 1950 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Dr. Hitsert. I wish next to make a short statement on the reloca- 
tion of the Bureau naval-stores investigations. 

You will recall that the Bureau’s appropriation for fiscal year 1950 
provided for necessary alterations at the Bureau’s naval-stores station 
at Olustee, Fla., to permit the consolidation of all of our work on pine 
gum at this one location. Many of the personnel of the Naval Stores 

esearch Division in New Orleans have already moved to Olustee. 
The consolidation is expected to be completed by the end of February 
1951. 


Derense Researcu ACTIVITIES 


During the past half year, the Bureau has planned for complete 
mobilization of its research resources for the solution of emergency 
problems falling within its field of authority. The Bureau recognized 
the need for establishing close liaison with defense agencies in order to 
make full use of its research facilities to attack urgent defense problems 
involving agricultural commodities. 

It was decided to give first priority to contacts with the Army 
Quartermaster Corps because this organization is concerned with more 
problems relating to foods, fibers, and other products derived from 
agricultural sources than any other defense agency. In June I held 
two conferences with Dr. A. Stuart Hunter, technical director of the 
Quartermaster Research and Development Branch, and we developed 
a comprehensive program to collect detailed information concerning 
the research facilities and programs of both organizations as the basis 
for a coordinated attack on the most important probiems. 
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During the past 6 months, Dr. Walter M. Scott, of the Bureau staff, 
and Dr. Ralph G. H. Siu, assistant to Dr. Hunter, have together 
visited all the research agencies of ARA including the Agricultural 
Research Center at Beltsville, Md., and the is nan» Bh of the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry in Philadelphia, Pa.., 
Peoria, Ill., New Orleans, La., and Albany, Calif. They have also 
visited all of the section heads in the Quartermaster Research and 
Development Branch and the laboratories operated by this Branch in 
Philadelphia and Chicago. This series of visits completed the first 
phase of their liaison activities, on which a report has been prepared. 
This report lists about 50 research problems of mutual interest to the 
QMC and ARA and indicates the personnel in each agency best suited 
to exchange technical information leading to the solution of these 
problems. In the continuance of this liaison, Dr. Scott and Dr. Siu 
are keeping in close touch with each other for the purpose of promoting 
the coordination of QMC and ARA research programs by frequent 
interchange of information between the scientists in each organization. 

Concurrently with its liaison activities with the Quartermaster 
Corps, our Bureau has established staff contacts with key scientific 
personnel in the Munitions Board and the Research and Development 
Board of the Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Office of Rubber Reserve, and many branches of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 


BUREAU PARTICIPATION ON NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


Bureau staff members are also participating actively on national 
committees concerned with the coordination of defense research. Iam 
a member of the Committee on Foods of the National. Research 
Council Advisory Board on Quartermaster Research and Develop- 
ment. Other members of the Bureau staff are serving on research 
advisory committees of the National Security Resources Board, 
Munitions Board, and Quartermaster ocak ard Development 
Board. The formal contacts made through these committees have 
been very belpful in bringing to our attention the important defense 
problems which the Bureau can help to solve through its research in 
the field of farm-product utilization. 


CATEGORIES OF RESEARCH ON DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The Bureau has been planning, since August 1950, the reorientation 
of its research program to give increased emphasis to work which can 
be expected to result in definite, valuable, and reasonably early con- 
tributions in the emergency. Our defense program is being organized 
under four broad categories of research: 

First, research on food products—for example, the development of 
foods which are more acceptable to personnel of the Armed Forces, 
are more easily transportable, and have longer storage life. 

Second, research on vegetable and animal fibers and improved 
textile fabrics of special value to the Armed Forces. An example is 
the development of flameproof cotton to reduce burn injuries to mili- 
tary personnel. 

Third, research on medicinal products of agricultural origin. In 
this field we are concerned, for example, in the development of blood- 
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plasma substitutes from starch for use in treating military and civilian 
casualties. 

The fourth category is research to develop industrial raw materials 
and products for the defense effort from agricultural commodities and 
wastes. This work includes development of substances derived 
from farm products for use in manufacturing all-purpose lubricants 
needed by the Armed Forces. 

The planning of this research is now practically complete. The 
Bureau stands ready to redirect its total program of research on the 
utilization of agricultural commodities to assist in the solution of 
urgent problems confronting the Nation in its efforts to speed up pro- 
duction of foods, essential fabrics, medicinals, and industrial products 
needed in the present emergency. 


FUND SOURCES FOR DEFENSE WORK 


Mr. Wurrren. That is a very fine statement in connection with the 
work of your Bureau, Dr. Hilbert. 

I notice that the estimate for the coming fiscal year is the same as 
the amount you have for this year. You have also called our atten- 
tion, and | think it is to your credit, to the fact that you plan to throw 
your whole organization behind the problems which are immediate 
and pressing and which face our national defense effort. Now, how 
do you plan to do that work? Are you going to follow the course that 
was followed in many cases during the last war, with the military 
making allocations of funds to carry on this work, or is it a case of 
using regular funds? 

Dr. Hitpertr. We are planning to carry on that work if it is in the 
field of authority of the Bureau with our own funds. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Chairman, during the last war practically all the work 
conducted in the Bureau was financed through our regular appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. Wuirren. | didn’t mean that as making a charge against this 
particular Bureau. I do know that in other bureaus much of the 
work that was done for the military was financed by the allotment of 
funds from that source. The Forest Products Laboratory, for 
instance, did quite a bit of work, and the money came from the 
military. Quite a number of other bureaus did the same thing. But 
it is your plan here to use the personnel and the funds that you have 
to meet these problems as fully as you can. Where you have to get 
additional plant or equipment or something like that, you will call 
on the defense agency for an allotment of funds? 

Dr. Hirperr. That is correct. Also, if the problem is outside the 
authority of the Bureau, then we feel that it should be financed by 
the military. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question in connection 
with that question of yours. I sometimes feel embarrassed as a 
member of the Appropriations Committee, because in our hearings 
with the Department of Agriculture we are sometimes put in the 
position of saving at the spigot and wasting at the bung because some 
departments of the Government, when they get into a defense effort, 
just put so many millions of dollars into their hip pocket and just 
spend it on whatever is termed the national security. I do not 
necessarily make a complaint about it, but we do make an effort to 
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justify all the funds that this subcommittee grants. But with the 
military, when we get into a tight spot, they say it is for national 
security that they need it, and then they get it. So it seems to me 
that somewhere along the line there ought to be some consideration 
by you gentlemen of any possible duplication of services and how to 
coordinate that work, at the insistence of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I don’t feel right, for example, about complaining about any 
funds you get from the Quartermaster Corps, which may have 2 
research department that is duplicating your services. They get 
unlimited funds if they point out that it is in the national defense, 
Now, what do you do when you get together in this liaison work 
regarding the conservation of the Nation’s fiscal resources? 


LIAISON WITH QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Dr. Hizsertr. Mr. Horan, in my statement I have called attention 
to the intensive staff work under way between the Bureau, as a matter 
of fact, the Agricultural Research Administration and the Quarter- 
master Corps. We have even gone so far as to exchange triannual 
reports that are prepared in our regional laboratories. We are also 
exchanging annual reports. In turn, they are sending to us their 
own reports. The number of contacts that we have made with the 
Quartermaster Corps in the last 6 months must amount to at least 
100. That includes not only contacts that Dr. Scott has made but 
also the contacts of the field workers in our regional cesearch labora- 
tories. We have urged them to keep in close touch with the work of 
the Quartermaster Corps, and in turn the Quartermaster Corps has 
had their men visiting the regional laboratories, and they are aware 
of our work. 

There has even been some discussion of having a representative from 
the Bureau stationed for, say, 3 or 6 months ‘at the Quartermaster 
Corps laboratories as well as one from the Quartermaster Corps at 
our regional laboratories so that we can keep in close touch with 
each other. 

Mr. Horan. Do you ever give any thought to the possible wasteage 
of funds, or is there a tendency to feel liberated because you are 
cooperating with these military forces who do receive a more liberal! 
approach, especially in times of stress? 

Dr. Hiieert. Actually the combined resources of the Quarter- 
master Corps and the Bureau are not sufficient to attack all of the 
problems that lie in the food and textile and leather fields. The 
Quartermaster Corps has been encouraging other groups as well as 
the Department, including universities and State agricultural experi- 
mental stations, to voluntarily undertake work on these defense 
problems. I will mention just one. 

In the field of dehydrated foods and vegetables a conference was 
held in Berkeley, Calif., last September. At that conference were 
present representatives from the Quartermaster Corps, from the 
Bureau, from universities and from industry. All the problems facing 
the industry were brought to the attention of the group. The 
Quartermaster Corps urged these various groups to undertake work 
in the field. 

So I feel that, as far as the Quartermaster Corps and the Bureau 
are concerned, there is no duplication of work. I think the resources 
are being used to the fullest advantage. 
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Mr. Horan. I don’t want to take any more time, but I would like 
to ask you, Mr. Chairman, whether you know of anybody who really 
is in the position to control and to take advantage of what Dr. Hilbert 
is talking about. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do know that it is the biggest problem that you 
can find in government. I have mentioned this several times and I 
have called attention to it on the floor of the House. What disturbs 
me is that each branch of the service is so big that frequently it doesn’t 
know what is going on within the branch itself, much less what is 
going on in other units of the Government. I advocated then that 
we set up a special group to pass on the use of facilities. It was my 
thought that the National Security Resources Board had such a thing 
in mind, that is, that before new facilities could be constructed or 
new projects set up, there would be clearance with a central group 
which would know whether that was already being done. You do 
find that the military frequently starts out on a campaign to do new 
things before they check around. 

Of course, the shoe is on the other foot with respect to the building 
for your fuels project. But that just shows the poor liaison and the 
~ lack of a central clearing house which everybody would go through 
nel "before starting something new. 
the Mr. Horan. This fuels testing laboratory business is a case in 
ast point. We turned it down. We did it in good conscience because 
but > the chairman knew of one of those laboratories capable of testing 
ora > motor fuels under controlled climate. Then after we started looking 
K of . into it we found out that there were at least two of them and that they 
has had practically been given to the military. They put them wherever 
rare * they wanted to and nobody asked about them. If we pinched your 

> pennies that was perhaps the reason. As I said, we sometimes are 

put in the position of saving at the spigot and wasting at the bung. 

a Dr. Hixeert. I recognize that particular flaw, and that is one 

Sal - reason why we have taken such a vigorous approach to the staff 
vith ' work with the Quartermaster Corps. 

s Mr. Wurrren. You van help them a lot. Many times it is not a 

age © case of willful duplication, it is just a case of lack of adequate infor- 

are ' mation for the use of new people thrown in these war jobs. With 

eral | the military, under some contracts paying very ordinary labor $22 

' aday and $33 a day on Saturday, it is disturbing to see them building 
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was 4 ! would like to know what funds you have had transferred to you 

were ' from other sources this year. Have you already had other funds 

the » transferred? 

cing Dr. Hitsert. We have $32,000 being transferred from the Quarter- 
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Mr. Wuirren. You can say then that you have thrown your full 
resources behind the things that the Quartermaster Corps has indi- 
cated they would like to have you do? 

Dr. Hitsert. That is true. 


WORK PERFORMED UNDER THE RESEARCH AND MARKETING ACT 


Mr. Wuirren. Now you have considerable funds which initially 
came from the RMA funds, section 10, do you not? We finally put 
those together. 


Dr. HiLBert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you plan to continue work in the next year on 
those projects, or is there some change you anticipate? 

Dr. Hitsert. Under the recommendation that 1 am making, Mr. 
Chairman, to Dr. Cardon, wherever work along the lines of nonde- 
fense activities is being carried out, the program will be shifted to 
defense work. Some of these problems have already been discussed 
with the RMA advisory committees, and I know that a number of 
these committees went on record and passed resolutions to the effect 
that all work on RMA funds, with which the committees are asso- 
ciated, should be on defense activities. 


INVESTIGATIONS ON VEGETABLE OILS 


Mr. AnpEeRSEN. What is this item of $182,000 for investigating 
vegetable oils? I refer to page 224 of the justifications. That seems 
to be a new item as compared to fiscal 1951 at least. 

Dr. Hitserr. That is on research on strategic and critical agricul- 


tural materials. The investigation is on vegetable oils. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Just what is embodied in that? 

Dr. Hitserr. The purpose is to find substitutes and replacements 
for castor oil, sperm oil, coconut oil, and palm oil. I believe that 
hearings on this estimate will be held in about another week or two. 

Mr. ANpEeRSEN. Does that have anything. to do with national 
defense? 

Dr. Hitserr. Yes; it does have. 


REMOVAL OF STRONG FLAVORS IN HONEY 


Mr. ANpERSEN. I would like to ask just one more question, Mr. 
Chairman. I was very much interested, Doctor, in your statement 
that you can do something with strongly flavored honey from a com- 
mercial viewpoint. Now, is the process you mention reasonable 
enough, as far as cost is concerned, so that cooperatives or producers 
can take huge quantities of strongly flavored honey and renovate 
them, from a commercially sound viewpoint? 

Dr. Hixsert. We believe that it is. The process consists of 
removing the strong flavors with carbon black and bone black. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Let us consider the honey produced in the buck- 
wheat fields throughout the north. Can you do anything with that 
honey toward removing that flavor which many people object to? 

Dr. Hitserr. Yes; very definitely so. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You can remove that decided flavor; can you? 

Dr. Hitserr. That is right. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. If you can do that, it will be very worth while, 
I think, 

Dr. Hitsert. There are other approaches that are being taken to 
that problem, since you are interested in it. One is to mix the honey, 
as | have indicated, with, say, milk whey or milk solids and then 
selling that to bakers for an admixture into the flour or into the bread. 
The flavor of the honey is then so diluted that it is no longer recog- 
nizable. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am interested in the production of honey not so 
much from the honey production itself but from the viewpoint that 
we must keep these honeybees flying all over this great country of 
ours if we are to have ample pollination of plants. You will recall 
that only a few years ago we were spending up to $12 million a year 
in relation to legume seeds production. We can probably do more 
through natural means than a huge appropriation would accomplish. 

Dr. Hitsert. That is an extremely important problem, if for no 
other reason than that all efforts should be made to develop new uses 
for the honey so as to encourage the bee keepers. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Horan. Tell me this, please: One of my chiefs on a reservation 
in the State of Washington wrote to me stating that he believed 
frostbite occurred amongst our soldiers in Korea was because of the 
type of shoes and gloves they wore. He stated that the Indians 
rarely became frostbitten when wearing their moccasins. He was 
interested in perhaps tanning hides on the reservation for use of lining 
boots and gloves for the armed services. I have been in contact with 
the Quartermaster Corps on that and I wonder if you would check 
on whether that is a practical idea or not. I believe that might be 
in the Quartermaster research branch. 

Dr. Hitpert. We are doing work in the field of leather and tanning 
materials. Such a problem could be properly called to the attention 
of the Bureau. 

Mr. Horan. I think I will do that. 


RESEARCH ON PRODUCTION OF GUAYULE 


Mr. Wuirren. I notice that you have an item here of research in 
the production of natural rubber. Can you give us any details as to 
what you are doing there and what progress you are making? 

Dr, Hitsert. That is the work on guayule rubber. 

Mr. Wurrren. What developments have you had in the last year? 
Has there been any change in the picture in the last year? 

Dr. Hitperr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. Speh give 
you the story on that. 

Mr. Spen. The most recent developments have been the production 
of a high-grade—a uniformly high-grade—deresinated guayule rubber. 
The rubber that had been previously available was resinous rubber 
which carried about 20 percent of resin and other fibrous materials. 
There was a very decided limit in the extent to which that particular 
type of rubber could be used in the replacement of hevea rubber. We 
have developed a process whereby we can remove the resins down to 
about 5 percent so far. We are striving for further improvement down 
to about 3 percent. The result is that we have gotten a deresinated 
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rubber which has been tested on automobile tires on a very small 
scale because we have been able to produce it only on a small scale. 
‘It has been found to compare very favorably with hevea rubber. 
What we have in mind now is to attempt to meet the most critica! 
need for hevea rubber which is in heavy-duty truck tires. We now 
have a program to produce an adequate amount of deresinated rubber 
for those tests. That is what we are working on. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your tests have been in a little pilot plant? 

Mr. Speen. Our production has been by the pilot plant. The auto- 
mobile tire tests were something that were conducted just recently by 
the Firestone people on passenger cars. 

Mr. Wuirren. I mean your process. 

Mr. Speen. That has just been in the pilot plant. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have no idea and you have no way of showing 
at this time what the cost would be to do that on a larger scale; have 
you? 

Mr. Seen. We have made some estimates—and I am probably 
dignifying them by calling them estimates at this stage—but I think 
that we have the right to expect to produce deresinated rubber from 
the shrub at about 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. Wuitren. How many pounds would be involved in that 
price? 

Mr. Spex. That is on the basis of a large commercial scale. 

Mr. Wuirren. That large commercial scale may be the factor that 
would hit you in the face. What would you consider a large com- 
mercial scale? What quantity would you have to have in a given 
year? 

’ Mr. Spen. I don’t know. 

Mr. Wuitren. What I am trying to point out, Mr. Speh, is that 
this is another case of the military needing rubber and issuing an 
order to get it. I don’t know whether this thing originated with the 
military or whether it originated with the Department of Agriculture. 

We made a visit to your experiment group in California where this 
is carried on. They made a broad statement, just as you have, that 
they ought to produce it for 10 cents a pound. We got around to 
asking how much they carry on their books as to the value of the land 
used for this work, the finest kind of irrigated soil. Well, they had 
not gone into that. 

We asked, ‘““What do you charge for your irrigation costs?” Well, 
they hadn’t even thought of that. 

The first question is, What volume of rubber are you going to have’ 
The next question is, How long is your plant going to have to stay 
there to build up the rubber to the maximum amount? The best 
figures that we have been able to get would indicate that you would 
get as much as 100,000 tons of rubber 6 or 8 years from now. By 
that time you would have put $50,000,000 into it. 

Now, you were talking about the actual cost of running the rubber 
through the plant. You don’t have any figures as to what costs go 
into the building of the processing plant. 

Mr. Speen. No, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. And you don’t have any figures as to what it would 
cost to move equipment to the plant. You don’t have any figures 
here as to what it would cost to get this irrigated land where you 
have to grow the shrubs. There is no estimate here to show that 
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anybody has any idea as to the cost of cultivation and the cost of 
harvesting and shipment to a central place. 

Mr. Spex. I thought I was careful to indicate that that figure of 
10 cents merely reflected the processing, the production of the rubber 
itself. 

Mr. Wuirren. You mean after you have your shrub and all of 
your raw material right there and put it through the plant. 

’ Mr. Spex. That costs about 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is your estimate. Again, that couldn’t be 
firmed at all because you haven’t checked into what would be the 
cost of putting up such a plant. 

Mr. SPEH. They have made a rough estimate. I wouldn’t want 
to give any figure. I wouldn’t want to call it a ‘‘guesstimate.’’ But 
it does include what we figure would be the cost of a plant on the 
basis of amortization over a 5-year period. 

Now, as far as these other items, the cost of growing the shrub, 
that is something, of course, that is within the province of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, and they do have figures on that. I think the 
very latest estimate is that you can produce a pound of deresinated 
rubber, including all of your land, your cultivation, your planting, 
your harvesting costs, and the processing costs for between 40 and 
50 cents a pound. 

Mr. Horan. It is true, however, that they didn’t have that in- 
mation out at Salinas. We asked them to work on that because at 
that time we were interested in the continuation of this program. 
We thought we had an efficient and economical program 

The difficulty is that here in the Congress we have to vote on 
appropriations, and many of them are for the military. Of course all 
the military has to do is to put a D. O., as they call it, on any project 
of any kind, and it goes through without any questions. The effect 
is to raise the wages and increase the cost of the raw material. I 
think we were paying 21 times the cost of tungsten from Portugal 
during World War IJ. That can’t help but have its reverberations 
throughout the economy of the entire world. , 

Then Congress has to vote on price-control legislation and we have 
to vote on higher taxes. We on this committee feel a responsibility 
to know what the economy is on any of these projects. I think that 
our research should reflect that some sort of an account should be 
kept up to date as to the total cost of a project. We assume when 
we read the figures over here in the estimates for 1952 that you have 
gone to the trouble of finding out what it is going to cost to run the 
project, or else you wouldn’t have the figures here for us to look at. 
But when we go out and try to interpret the unit expense, either 
actual or projected, we find it difficult to get those figures. 

That is what we were after because at that time we wanted to know 
whether we could put guayule production into the peacetime economy 
and preserve it against the time when we couldn’t get various types of 
latex. In short, we wondered if there could be sound guayule farming. 
_ Mr. Speen. Maybe we are talking about two different costs. There 
is the cost of the project insofar as the cost of conducting the research 
is concerned. That is what these figures we submit reflect. That 
only is our part. However, the cost of production on a commercial 
scale is something that you can make a close estimate of only after 
you have solved the problems of research. 
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Mr. Horan. My understanding, Dr. Speh—and you should know 
this better than I—is that industrial engineering is taught in our 
colleges with the idea of training men not only to know chemistry 
but also to design and build machinery to put their knowledge and 
findings into practical commercial use. I assume that somewhere 
along the line an industrial chemist—a chemical engineer, rather 
should have had perhaps a course in accounting as it would apply to 
the development of new processes. Now, that is all we are after. 
We have to make this practical, if possible. That is why we have 
asked these questions—and we did have a rather embarrassing time 
while at Salinas. 

Mr. Spex. It is very important that we make our position clear on 
this. 

Mr. Horan. I appreciate that as a scientist you are trying to be 
exact. I appreciate that. 


LABORATORY METHOD 


Mr. Spex. The point is this: You say that a chemical engineer can 
design a piece of equipment. That is true, but he cannot design that 
piece of equipment until he knows what he wants that piece of equip- 
ment to accomplish. That is why you start off in your test tubes. 
Having developed it in your test tubes, then you carry it out on a sma!| 
scale. Each process is made up of various steps. So you have to 
have a continuation of one piece of equipment both in size and per- 
formance, with another piece of equipment. 

Now, that is where we are now. When we first took up our work 
we used pebble mills. We found that very inefficient. So now we 
have turned to the paper industry for a piece of equipment they use, 
the Jordan mill, which you may have seen at Salinas. We introduced 
that into the production line and we have found that it fills a very 
definite need. But we are not sure that that is the final answer be- 
cause every pound of rubber that we can get out of a ton of shrub or 
an acre of land just reduces the cost that much. 

So that is where we are now. We have developed a laboratory 
method. We have demonstrated on the pilot-plant scale that we have 
a feasible method. Various steps are not locked together as they 
should be. We have produced enough of the rubber to be evaluated 
to show us that the method is satisfactory. Now what we want to 
do is to build up a production line from which somebody then can 
design a commercial plant, and then you will get your figures. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, the embarrassment occurred when I asked 
them what it was costing them to pump water and they had no 
accounts for that. 

Mr. Spanx. That is unfortunate. 

Mr. Horan. It was very unfortunate. 

Mr. Spex. Those figures should be available because we know what 
those bills are. 


DIRECT APPROPRIATION FOR CORTISONE RESEARCH 


Dr. Hitsert. There is one other item I would like to call your 
attention to. That is the work on the precursors of cortisone. 
Mr. Wuirren. We will take a few minutes on that. 
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Dr. Hrzeert. I would like to call your attention to the fact that 
this work is included for fiscal year 1952 in the estimate for the Bureau. 
You will recall that last year the committee decided that those funds 
should be made available to the Department by transfer of funds 
from the National Institutes of Health. The matter was taken up 
this year between the Department and the Budget Bureau, and a 
determination was made that those funds should be provided directly 
to the Bureau rather than to the National Institutes of Health. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is fine. We felt that way about it last year. 
My recollection is that the funds had already been provided in the 
other place, and it was a case of duplicating those funds if we appro- 
priated a like amount. That was the basis on which the transfer 
was made last year, and we do prefer to have it done directly. Now, 
what progress are you able to report of that? 

Dr. Hitpert. Those funds were made available to the Bureau in 
October last. Since then we have been prosecuting the work very 
vigorously. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. That is very interesting. 


SAMPLE PRODUCTS 


Dr. Hitspert. Mr. Chairman, you will recall that I mentioned an 
item of canned dates. I would like to turn over cans of these dates 
to you. They have now been kept for a year and a half. Ordinary 
dates can only be preserved for about 2 or 3 months. 

Also, you will recall that last year we turned over to you samples of 


-pears canned in regular cane sirup as well as pears, 
canned in pear juice. The latter was a laboratory product. This year, 
in cooperation with the Hood River Apple Growers Association, we 
produced this product on a large pilot-plant scale, and in all produced 
1,400 cases. That product is being sold by the Hood River Apple 
Growers Association, and they have asked their broker to keep them 
informed with respect to the reaction of their consumers to this 
product. 

One other matter we have referred to is frozen concentrated apple 
juice which was produced at the Western Laboratory in cooperation 
with the apple growers in the State of Washington. That frozen 
concentrated apple juice consists entively of Delicious apples, that is, 
the Delicious variety to which has been added citric acid, which is a 
food acid, to increase its tartness, its acidity. 

We have been cooperating with the Quartermaster Corps in devel- 
oping candies that have greater nutritional properties than ordinary 
candies, that have milk whey i in them, and also candies that can be 
stored, say, for 6 months at a temperature of 100° Fahrenheit. Those 
candies have to be made in a special form, a dise form, in order that 
they will fit into a military ration can. Now, we are tur ning samples 
of that candy over to you, too. On each can there is an indication of 
what the product is in the candy. 

Mr. Warren. ‘hat is fine, Doctor. We certainly thank you. 
You know, seeing is believing. 


Dr. Hineert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 
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Funds available for obligation 
































































1950 actual 


1951 estimate 





1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate... ......-.-- 2225-26 ee eee eek 
Transferred from— 


oon expenses, National Institutes of Health, 
Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency,” 


ED OE EEE CHOU POD psn. ene tecanencngdccconss 
“Salaries and expenses, farm housing, Department of 
Agriculture,”’ pursuant to Public Law 843____.........- 


$11, 008, 950 







$10, 785, 000 
























Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Applied to contract authorization___..-............_.....-...- 
CORE SII ck casei ea 












Total available for obligation. _.__............-....-...- 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.....................-. 
Savings under see 1214 






























































a oa eee mee 8, 600, 251 10, 744, 650 10, 785, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Research and Marketing Act of 1946, Department of 
II fel iar cna arcibiod > cadherin antec ahdieraneonmeongte 0 a *, | BARR See 
“Special research fund, Department of Agriculture’’_____- | __)  eS: Etec 
“Salaries and expenses, Soil Conservation Service”. _____- |, EAE CE are 
“Salaries and expenses, farm housing, Department of 
I os ins x Ge Sid Midd SukElsidn Loti EWea racine de Ry eee ae eee ee 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of 
Information, Department of Agriculture’’.................-- —893 Sh ae 
Pere ee II i oot esc lt eto coccs 10, 918, 592 10, 744, 000 








10, 785, 000 





REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed _-.-._............-.--.-- 211, 928 
Comparative transfer from— 
‘Research and Marketing Act of 1946, Department of 
SI chicsht Atala nnaeciatyanwdcen dimnion cpieickas dived =~ 4, 133 
“Special research fund, Department of Agriculture” 5, 496 
“Salaries and expenses, Soil Conservation Service’’.___.__- 261 





“Salaries and expenses, farm housing, Department 
I cccticuncdell bain eacaauumibkews aniacak wicedeikes 






169, 600 
























Total reimbursable obligations........................ 222, 498 





169, 600 
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11, 141, 090 

















10, 954, 600 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
1 — | EE 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


_ Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research: 
(a) ) Fiel d crop investigations 
(o) Horticultural crop investigations. ___..............- 
(c) Forest disease investigations 
(d) Soils, fertilizers, and irrigation inv estigations.____- 
(e) Agricultural engineering investigations. 


Subtotal 


$3, 456, 503 | 
3, 006, 535 | 
449, 277 
2, 693, 429 | 
1, 140, 140 | 


$3, 383, 790 
3, 010, 810 

441, 970 

2, 646, 900 

1, 111, 880 


$3, 442, 100 
3, 033, 400 
476, 600: 

2, 579, 300 
1, 105, 000 





10, 745, 884 | 


| 
10, 595, 350 | 


10, 636, 400: 





2, National Arboretum: 
(a) Operation and maintenance - 
(6) Development of physical facilities. ._.............-- 











102, 638 | 
70, 070 | 


EERIE ER eee : 
Total direct obligations. -..._.._- ae seteste b> 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


i. Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research: 
(a) Field crop investigations. .-....................---. 
(b) Horticultural crop investigations 
(c) Forest disease investigations__................--.- 
(d) Soils, fertilizers, and irrigation investigations - ____- 
(e) Agricultural engineering investig®ions.__....._... 


Total reimbursable obligations. 


EEL ELS ETA 
| 


van 
74, 930 





148, 650 | 


104, 650 
43, 950 


148, 600 








10, 744, 000 | 


10, 785, 000 





18, 300 
4, 300 
22, 300 
89, 400 
62, 500 


7, 900 
4, 300 
7, 000 
87, 900 
62, 500 





222, 498 
11, 141, 090 | 


196, 800 | 
10, 940, 800 | 


169, 600 
10, 954, 600 





Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


! 
| 1951 estimate | 





1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions___..........-- SES. Si SB 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all positions 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payments above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Net personal service obligations 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services __ 
02 Travel...... 5 . 
G3. Tremor this 
OS CC a ciceuueceecuce 
05 Rents end utility services 
05 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other egencies 
08 Supplies end materials 
09 Equipment 
CBee nee ia Suummnenbed 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 





2, 117 
203 
2, 065 


2, 074 
190 
2, 021 








7, 765, 358 
415, 021 
28, 063 

9, 437 

8, 217, 879 | 
4%, 150 


7, 961, 400 
393, 700 
31, 000 

6, 200 

8, 392, 300 
28, 000 


8, 364, 300 











693, 000 
634, 400 











10, 918, 592 





10, 744, 000 


| _1, 785, 000 








Obligations by objects—Continued 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services___- $161, 300 
i eR eee 
‘Transportation of things $ 
NN, EES ee ee ee 
Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

SE pala Ve Nee ee peices Par pe tn ae . 

Taxes and assessments 


200 
2, 700 
, 700 
, 800 

900 


~ 300 








Total reimbursable obligations 600 














Total obligations 11, 141, 090 | 10, 940, 800 | 10, 954, 600 








Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we are glad to have Dr. Salter and his 
associates with us. 

I would like to have pages 225, 226, and 233 through 237 of the justi- 
fications inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) * 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Bureau of Plant Industry was established under provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Appropriation Act of 1902, approved March 2, 1901, and the act of June 
3, 1902 (5 U.S. C. 524). In February 1943, the name was changed to the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 

Research is organized in four major groups, as follows: 

1. Field crops.—Research is concerned chiefly with the production and improve- 
ment of cereals, cotton, forage, rubber, sugar, tobacco and other important food, 
feed, fiber, oil and specialty crops. Increased vield, improved quality, and 
resistance to diseases, insects, heat, drought, cold, or other hazards is sought by 
breeding, selecting, and testing varieties and by improving crop management 
practices. Methods of controlling weeds are also studied. 

2. Horticultural crops.—Research is conducted on the production and improve- 
ment of fruit, vegetable, nut, and ornamental crops, mee on methods of reducing 
losses from diseases and deterioration involved in handling, processing, trans- 
porting, and storing these crops. Methods are developed for avoiding or con- 
trolling diseases of trees and forest products. Foreign plant exlporations and 
introductions provide new crops and valuable breeding material for the develop- 
ment of improved crops. Investigations are also conducted on reducing crop 
damage caused by nematodes and on the control of plant disease epidemics. 

3. Soils.—Soil investigations are directed toward the determination of systems 
of soil management and irrigation that will increase soil fertility and give most 
efficient crop production; the improvement of fertilizers and liming materials; 
and the classification and mapping of soils with particular respect to their crop 
production capacities, crop adaptations and management practices. The relation 
of soils to plant, animal, and human nutrition are also studied. 

4. Agricultural engineering.—Agricultural engineering investigations are con- 
cerned with the improvement of farm machinery for planting, cultivating, fer- 
tilizing, spraying, dusting, and harvesting crops; the development of improved 
equipment and facilities for processing and storing farm products; the design of 
improved farm buildings and houses; and the develompent and application of 
electrical equipment to farm use. 

The Bureau also is responsible for the operation, maintenance, and develop- 
ment of the National Arboretum, which was established by Congress in 1927 in 
the District of Columbia to provide a collection of living plants from this country 
and abroad valuable not only for breeding with native species to develop improved 
strains of trees, shrubs, and flowers for parks, boulevards, and other landscape 
uses, but also for study by students and scientists. 
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The research work consists primarily of field, laboratory, and greenhouse experi- 
ments conducted usually in cooperation with State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, industry, and others. Because of the diverse crops and wide range of soil 
and climatic conditions, it is necessary to conduct the work at numerous field 
locations. Research results are made available to farmers and others through 
increase and distribution of improved varieties, and by dissemination of informa- 
tion through the Federal-State cooperative extension service, publications, the 
agricultural press, and correspondence. 

Work locations and personnel.—The headquarters of the Bureau are at Plant 
Industry Station, Beltsville, Md. In the field, the work is conducted at approxi- 
mately 200 locations in 45 States, at Summit, Canal Zone, and at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. As of November 30, 1950, under all funds of the Bureau there were 2, 172 
full-time employees, including 119 in the departmental service, and 705 part-time 
employees. In addition there were 691 collaborators serving without compensa- 
tion. 

Appropriated funds 
Estimated, 1951 $10, 844, 000 
Budget estimate, 1952 10, 785, 000 


: ; 
Salaries and expenses 





Plant, soil, 
and agri- 
cultural en- 
gineering re- 
search 


National ee. 
Arboretum Total 





Appropriation Act, 1951 (adjusted) $10, 756, 250 $152, 700 | $10, 908, 950 
Supplemental appropriation for 1951 (Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1951) 100, 000 : 100, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 — 220, 250 —224, 300 
Activities transferred in 1952 Estimates from ‘‘Operating expenses, 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service’ for re- 
search into utilization of plant material and vegetable sources of | 
cortisone pursuant to the General Appropriation Act, 1951 60, 000 
Activities transferred in 1952 estimates to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, 
Office of Information, Department of Agriculture”’ for distribu- 
tion of motion pictures ‘ oat —650 

















Budget estimate, 1952_.........__.._- ei RES a A | 10, 636, 400 


| 


148, 600 


| 
| ‘on | 
EIST ln RR BA. OE i Sa ec ot 10, 695, 350 148, 650 
Bois Lay 


Decrease... .... iciiaschkssssneaeduth sagt epahael bleibt higcientchciaiatiteapeinsnin adhe —58, 950 | 


prem © Ms ner | 





Summary of increases and decreases, 1952 


Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research: 
To develop wheat varieties resistant to new races of stem rust +- $28, 900 
To develop practical methods for controlling oak wilt _ - : +35, 000 
For operation of research program at Brawley, Calif___ . +85, 000 
Elimination of nonrecurring items of $85, 000 provided in 1951 
Appropriation Act and $100,000 provided in Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1951, for completion of construction of 
buildings and facilities at the Brawley, Calif., field station — 185, 000 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain procurement and leasing 
costs previously paid from this subappropriation___- — 22, 85 


- —e Cnt 


Subtotal Te: _ 58, 950 
National Arboretum: Decrease due to prov iding a direct appropriat ion 
to General Services Administration for certain procurement costs 

previously paid from this subappropriation.___-__-_ ~~ - — 50 
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Project statement 





| | 

Increase or decrease 
| 

i 





1951 (esti- 
mated) GSA 
i 


Project 


adjustment Other 








| 
1. PLANT, SOIL, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGI- | 
NEERING RESEARCH: 


(a) Field crop investigations ___. $3, 456, 503 $3, 383, 790 
j } 

| 

; 


| 

| 

— $5, 590 | +$63, 900 $, 442, 100 
(—720)} (428,900)! (nr, 500 


(+5, 000) | 
duction, breeding, disease, and } 
quality investigations | (508, 256) (619, 910) | (—980) | 
Forage crop production, breeding, 
disease and quality investiga- | | 
tions..__ (758,748)! (760, 970) | (—610) | 
Rubber production, breeding. 
and disease investigations (38, 671) | (37, 920) | 
Sugar-plant production, breeding, | 
disease and quality investiga- 
tions : (531, 360) | (518, 660) | 
Tobacco production, breeding, | | 
disease and quality investiga- | | 
thongs 4 ac... (244, 60°) (250, 110) a |: eS, | 
Drug, oil, insecticides, tannin, | | 
flavoring, and special product } } 
plants : ‘ nt (98,161); (100, 600) (—80)}........_.- 
Hop production, breeding, dis- | 
ease and quality investigations (28, 616) | (28, 310) 
Weed control investigations _- | (181, 283) (176, 930) 
Construction of an office and | 
laboratory building at the | 
Southwest Great Plains Field | 
Station, Woodward, Okla... 


(1) Cereal product ion, breeding, dis- | 
ease and quality investigations (891,805); (890, 380) 


(2) Cotton and other fiber plant pro- | 


(—2,819)! (+13, 000) | 








(6) Horticultural crop investigations... __| 3, 006, 535, ~ 3,010, 810° 





; 
Deciduous fruit investigations... | (487, 888) | (474, 190) 
) Citrus, avocado, and other sub- 
tropical fruit investigations |  (163,728)} (160, 790)! (—130) 660 
Nut investigations i te (290, 864) (281, 130) (—230) ; , 0 
Vegetable investigations _..______- (630, 888) (624, 860) (—510) 4 2, 350 
Potato investigations PS hs (183, 865) (181, 020) (—140) . 880) 
Plants for landscaping and orna- | 
mental purposes and farm 
windbreaks, investigations of...| (234, 426) (248, 960) (—200) 
Methods of handling transporta- 
tion and storage, and market 
diseases of fruits and vegetables, 
investigations of galaatiecn 
) Plant introduction, testing, and 
maintenance of basic stocks... 
Investigations to reduce crop 
damage caused by nematodes_. 
Basic studies of plant growth and | | 
development. FIR IS Me ee (77, 410) (74, 090) 
Investigations and control of 
plant-disease epidemics_...____- (31, 324) | (30, 260) 


(431, 518)| (402, 350) (—330) 
(349, 904)| (411, 350) (—300) 
(124, 720)} (121, 810) (—100) | 











(c) Forest diseases: (1) Diseases of forest 
and shade trees and forest products __ | , 4 370 | +35, 000 | 


(d) Soils, fertilizers, and irrigation investi- 


gations ' 2,593, 429 | | 2,746, 900 —7, 600 — 160, 000 | a7 


] 

| 

| 

(1) Soil improvement, management, | 
and irrigation investigations | (1, 176,830)| (1, 144, 340) (—930)| (+25,000)) (1, 168, 41 

(2) Fertilizers and their improvement. | 236,210); (226, 220) (— 180) | (226, 04 

(3) Soil classification for crop produc- | | 
tion i | (1,047, 373)| (1, 058, 870) (—6, 390) (1, 052, 48 

(4) Investigations of the relation of | | 
soils to plant, animal, and hu- | | | 
man nutrition ‘ | (133, 016) (132, 470) | (—100) 

Construction or acquisition of | } 

buildings, facilities, and equip- | 
ment at new Southwest Irriga- | j | 
tion Field Station, Brawley, | | | | 
SNA ae i 1) 1 (185, 000) }......-- (— 185,000) . 








1 The 1950 fiscal year excludes $100,000 contract authorization contained in the 1950 Agricultural Appro- 
priation Act for construction or acquisition of buildings, facilities and equipment for the station at Brawley, 
Calif., and fiscal year 1951 includes $100,000 appropriated in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, for 
iquidating obligations incurred pursuant to the contract authorization. 
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Project statement—Continued 


| 

: 1951 (esti- | | 1952 (esti- 

Project 1950 | mated) | asa | | mated) 
| 





| Increase or decrease 





j adjustment, Other 





| j H 
Agricultural engineering | $1, 140, 140 $1,111,880 | —$6,880 | 


$ 1, 105,000 
(1) Farm machinery | (889, 431)| (368, 240)|  (—6. 300) | | (361, 940) 
| 


(2) Farm structures and related in- 
vestigations....-......-... --| (242, 907) (248, 360) | (—200) | (248, 160) 
(3) Mechanical processing of farm | 
produets..........---.--.- --|  (292,107)} (271, 730) | et | SS aceeaana | (271, 520) 
electrification investiga- | 
|}  (215,695)| (223, 550) (223, 380) 
, — : : —-= 


10, 645, 884 
2, NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


(a) Operation and maintenance. -. 102,638 | 104, 700 | | 104, 650 
(6) Development of physical facilities 70, 070 43, 950 r | 43, 950 








a Seibdini ca ceactciucosciass 2, ‘ as : 148, 600 








Unobligated balance 


Total available 





Transfer from “Salaries and expenses, farm 
housing, Department of Agriculture’’ 
pursuant to Public Law 843 —5, 000 

Transfers in 1951 estimates from— 

“Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 
Department of Agriculture’ —1, 454, 162 
“Special research fund, Department of 
Agriculture” —624, 210 
“Salaries and expenses, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service”’ - --.--| 7-203, 400 
“Salaries and expenses, farm housing, 
Department of Agriculture’’ 

Transfer in 1952 estimates to: ‘‘Salaries and 
expenses, Office of Information”’ 

Transfer in 1952 estimates from: ‘‘Operat- 
ing expenses, National Institutes of 
Health, Public Health Service” _--_...-- 000 | 

Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 +224, 300 














Total appropriation or estimate 8, 558, 140 | 11, 008, 950 | 





Mr. Wurrren. Dr. Salter, we will be glad to have your general 
statement, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Saurer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Our budget estimates for the coming year have been prepared with 
full consideration that the urgent need for defense mobilization will 
require enormous public expenditures. Accordingly, the estimates 
before you represent our considered judgment of the minimum require- 
ments for our Bureau to carry its responsibility in this period of world 


> struggle with communism. 


PRIMARY RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 


As you know, the primary objectives of our research program are 
to increase the efficiency and expand the productive capacity of agri- 
culture. The capacity of American agriculture to produce food and 
fiber has a direct bearing on the ability of democracy to compete with 
communism because, in the long run, our ability to survive the com- 
munistic threat will depend on our ability to compete in economic 


strength—both in terms of contributions to human welfare and to 
war potentials. 
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RESEARCH ESSENTIAL TO ABUNDANT PRODUCTION 


The importance of abundant agricultural production was fully 
demonstrated during the last two World Wars. Next to the military 
potential, this Nation’s agricultural potential was most important 
to victory both times. During World War II we stepped up agri- 
cultural production to unprecedented levels, primarily through the 
application of technical ‘‘know-how”’ from the reservoir of knowledge 
that had been accumulated through agricultural research. 

We had the good fortune of favorable growing seasons throughout 
the war years, which made it possible to capitalize more fully on our 
new knowledge, materials, and machinery. We have no guaranty of 
favorable weather in the years ahead. In fact, we might very well hit 
a cycle of unfavorable weather in which case new technology could be 
the primary factor in offsetting the adverse effects of poor 
growing conditions. 


REQUESTS FROM DEFENSE AGENCIES 


During the last war our Bureau was called upon by war agencies 
to do certain jobs directly related to the war. Already in this emer- 
gency the defense agencies have made similar requests. For example, 
our forest pathologists have been called on to study flight decks of 
airplane carriers to determine soundness of wood, to examine gliders 
that are being renovated for service, and to consult with the Navy in 
the construction of a large number of wooden mine sweepers. 

The Army Map Service is using a part of the services of our Carto- 
graphic Unit, normally employed in the construction of soil maps, to 
prepare topographic quandrangles of foreign areas where the military 
is involved. According to the Joint Chiefs of Staff Memorandum 
TSSM-153 of September 6, 1950, that unit is subject to call when 
needed by the Aeronautic Chart Service of the Air Force to prepare 
world-wide aviation charts. 

At the direction of the Munitions Board we are building up the 
stockpile of guayule seed.. We are also increasing supplies of the 
higher rubber-yielding varieties. Moreover, we are furnishing 
technical services to the Production and Marketing Administration 
in developing guayule seedling nurseries under irrigation in southwest 
Texas, which will provide planting stocks for dry-land shrub pro- 
duction. 

In our castor bean project we are furnishing technical guidance in 
the program for vastly expanding castor bean production in Okla- 
homa, Texas, and California. We are also speeding up our work on 
the development of mechanical castor bean harvesters for use under 
dry-land conditions. 

In Central America we have initiated a program for research and 
survey activities in support of the program authorized by the Congress 
last year for continuing and expanding abaca production as a source 
of manila hemp for naval cordage. We are determining areas for 
growing abaca and developing techniques for the production of this 
hard fiber crop. Also, in Florida we are investigating sansevieria as a 
substitute for manila hemp. We are working on methods for produc- 
tion and processing and are determining areas where sansevieria 
might be grown in the United States. 
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These items indicate some of the work we are now doing that 
is directly related to defense. We expect that many more such 
assignments will be forthcoming from the defense agencies. For 
instance, there have been discussions of assigning to our Bureau 
certain phases of research dealing with defenses against biological 
and chemical warfare. 





Ag Rar tata Wiest. 


PULSE CLF 


REORIENTING PROGRAM FOR EMERGENCY 










bi 


Furthermore, we realize that within our usual fields of operation 
there are many problems that have a critical relationship to the 
Nation’s ability to produce during the emergency. .We are reevaluat- 
ing our efforts in these fields with a view toward recasting certain 
phases of our program to put greater emphasis on these problems. I 
should like to mention a few examples of the type of recasting we 
have in mind. 

Farm machinery and agricultural materials such as fertilizer, herbi- 
cides, and fungicides are already becoming in short supply. For 
most effective use of limited supplies, some types of allocations pro- 
gram will probably become necessary. There is much recent scien- 
tific data that has a positive bearing on effective allocations. That 
data needs to be assembled in such a manner that it can be readily 
drawn upon should an allocations program be initiated. 

Sulfur and copper, two basic fungicidal ingredients, are both critical 
materials. For many crops there is no material that can be sub- 
stituted for sulfur and copper in disease control. We think there is 
need for much greater testing of new organics as possible substitutes. 
Also, there is need for the development of concentrated sprays for 
crop disease control to make more efficient use of chemical materials 
in short supply and to conserve labor in spraying operations. 





ace Fins Be dee! Pitkin “e 
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MORE EFFICIENT USE OF REFRIGERATED CARS AND TRUCKS 


From our studies on transporting perishable foods, we have de- 
veloped loading methods that permit heavier loading of refrigerator 
cars with certain commodities, such as citrus fruit, potatoes, and 
grapes. With citrus fruits, for example, improved methods permit 
loading one-third heavier. In view of impending shortages of refriger- 
ator cars, we think there is need for greater study of more efficient 
use of refrigerated cars and trucks in the marketing of all fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 
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SUBSTITUTE POWER EQUIPMENT ON FARMS 













Since farming has become so high!y dependent on the gasoline 
engiae, agricultural production could be seriously impaired should 
petroleum refineries be knocked out through sabotage or bombing. 
- We have in mind shifting some of our engineering research to the 
_ development of equipment for generating power from coal, wood, or 
' agricultural wastes for operating farm trucks and tractors. 


GRAIN STORAGE IN SOUTH 





Problems of grain storage in the South are becoming more pressing 
because of the rapidly expanding livestock industry there. Most of 
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our research on grain storage has been in the heavy grain-producing 
States of the Midwest where prolonged periods of heat and humidity 
and a multiplicity of insects are not a problem. We are considering 


shifting a part of our grain storage studies from the Midwest to the 
South. 


INCREASING SUPPLIES OF IMPROVED FORAGE SEED VARIETIES 


In our crop research we see need for a faster build-up of seed supplies 
of improved varieties so that they will be available to farmers sooner. 
With small grains we have learned to produce two crops a season in 
the seed-build-up ’process by using the South for a winter increase. 
The Foundation seed project for small seeded forage crops is demon- 
strating that seed of improved legumes and grasses can be increased 
as much as 50 times faster under organized effort. We are considering 
directing more crop research effort toward getting a faster seed increase 
of improved varieties, such as high vielding American-Egyptian 
cottons and corn hybrids resistant to the corn borer. 

These examples give the committee an idea of the type of recasting 
we now are doing and considering in light of the emergency. In 
certain lines of research, however, we think that recasting would 
not be desirable—that over the long pull the greatest contribution 
can be made through continued emphasis on work already under 
way. We can now see that during the last war we actually lost some 
ground by shifting out of certain long-time studies. This time we 
should benefit from that experience. Furthermore, military authori- 
ties say the Nation must plan to sustain an extensive defense program 
for a long period of years. Therefore, agriculture must be prepared 
to supply materials to support that program, however long the emer- 
gency lasts. Certain of our long-time studies can have a tremendous 
influence in this respect. 


RESEARCH TO EXPAND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


In view of this Nation’s position as leader of the world’s democratic 
forces, and in view of our growing population, the potential demands 
on our agriculture are such that we believe it imperative to find ways 
for expanding our agricultural production capacity on a maintained 
basis without sacrificing vital land resources. 

In this connection there are two important lines of work on which 
I should like to focus attention. One has to do with the develop- 
ment of unrealized agricultural resources in the South, and the other 
with reversing the declining trend in soil productivity. 


A BRUSH CONTROL IN THE SOUTHWEST 


There are enormous potentials for expanding livestock production 
on pastures in the Southeast and on range lands in the Southwest. 
More than 100,000,000 acres of formerly productive grassland in the 
Southwest have been invaded by mesquite and other noxious brush 
plants during the past half century. The brush has greatly reduced 
the carrying capacity and the productiveness of the native range. 
These pictures show how the open range has become brush infested. 
The pictures are rather unique in that they show the same area of 
land 50 years ago and now, exactly the same shot. 
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This example of brush invasion is typical of much of the South- 
west range country. Many areas are much more heavily infested. 

Mr. Horan. What State is that in? 

Dr. Saurer. That is in eastern New Mexico. Here [indicating] 
you see this abundant heavy grass and the cattle. And today, this 
jindicating] isn’t a very dense stand of mesquite. but wherever you 
get that much, the grass is thin. And, of course, there are not many 
cattle on that range today. 

Mr. Wurrten. We have seen that in our home areas in Mississippi. 
The hill sections are now growing cattle instead of cotton to a large 
extent, and it is surprising to see how the soil comes back. It is 
wonderful grass country, but we have these sassafras sprouts, and 
what we call sweetgum sprouts, and it is a terrific job to keep those 
trees from just taking over the land, after you take it out of cotton. 
It is an annual expense, and quite an expense, to keep that stuff 
under control. 

Dr. Saurer. There is a good bit of speculation as to why this brush 
comes into that grassland area. Some people think it is mismanage- 
ment, but you would think you would find some areas where the land 
is managed well and there would be no brush, and yet you just find it 
all over the place. 


SOME BRUSH CONTROL MEASURES FOUND PROMISING 


Practical, effective control measures have not been available. Our 
current studies, however, show that some new plant hormone type 
chemicals will kill some types of brush at relatively low costs, and 
that the range can be reestablished with nutritious grasses. This 
could furnish a large addition to our livestock production potential. 
While the areas infested by different kinds of brush overlap, this 
general map will give you an idea of the size of the region involved 
and the complexity of the brush problem. This is a map of the State 
of Texas, and Oklahoma and these other States. 

Mr. Wuirren. You will notice that does not bother eastern 
Oklahoma. 

Dr. Saurer. This is a combination map, because it shows different 
combinations of brush. Oklahoma happens to be in the sand sage 
area. We have mostly mesquite in combination with various other 
brush plants from there on down. The area covered by brush is 
enormous. Some of that land, which probably a good many of you 
have been over, looks like forest land as you look out over it. It does 
not look like range land at all. 


NOXIOUS BRUSH 


Mr. Horan. By “noxious brush,” what do you mean? 

Dr. Saurer. We mean primarily unwanted brush and vegetation. 
It is not contributing anything to the production of the land and it is 
impairing the production of the land. 

Dr. McCaut. And it is very difficult to control. 

Mr. Horan. When we use the term ‘‘noxious weeds’”’ we use that 
term “noxious” as referring to weeds that are deleterious to livestock. 

Dr. Saurer. You are referring to poisonous weeds, Mr. Horan. 
The term noxious is also applied to other weeds that are difficult to 
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control. We have always spoken about Canada thistle as a noxious 
weed, as you know. 


INCREASED BEEF PRODUCTION FROM BRUSH CONTROL 


It has been estimated that removal of brush from this range land 
would provide potentially an additional 500,000,000 pounds of beef 
annually. ; 

In Oklahoma we have found that airplane applications of 2,4—D 
are economical and effective for killing sand sagebrush. In our 
experiments at Woodward we have increased per acre beef production 
two to four times through the killing of sagebrush and pasture 
reseeding. 

In Texas we have found a highly promising lead for controlling 
mesquite. In cooperation with the Texas Experiment Station, the 
Texas State PMA committee, and individual ranchers we conducted 
wide-scale testing last year using 26 different aerial spray experiments 
over an area 360 miles wide and 700 miles long. In all, the tests 
covered about 4,000 acres of range land. It is too early to know the 
final results, but Texas ranchers think the new method so promising 
that they plan to spray about a million acres of mesquite this year. 

The uncertainty relates to knowing how much of that mesquite is 
going to come up from the roots. We know most of it is not. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM FOR BRUSH CONTROL 


While our work to date is encouraging, the brush problem is still 
far from being solved. For many kinds of brush we have not found 


effective killing chemicals. When one type of brush is killed, other 
types have a tendency to take over. We need to learn more about 
grass reestablishment and methods for keeping brush from reinvading 
cleared land. However, we are optimistic about the prospects of 
expanding the livestock production potential in the Southwest 
through intensive research on all phases of the brush problem. It is 
our intention to shift more research emphasis to the brush problem. 


PASTURE AND FORAGE CROPS FOR LIVESTOCK IN SOUTHEAST 


In the Southeast little, if anything, is being produced on millions 
of acres of poor grazing land, unproductive woodland, and low yielding 
cropland. While effective use of this land is a problem of long stand- 
ing, recent discoveries suggest tremendous opportunities for using 
much of it in the production of milk, beef, and other livestock products. 
Through the introduction and creation of new and better legumes and 
grasses and the development of improved fertilizer and soil manage- 
ment practices for efficient forage production, we believe we can build 
the foundation for an efficient livestock industry in the South. 

For example, in an experiment last year at Tifton, Ga., beef cattle 
grazing on coastal Bermuda grass produced 539 pounds of beef per 
acre in a 6-month summer grazing season. This is considerably better 
than normal beef production in the Corn Belt. In winter grazing 
tests at State College, Miss., beef cattle produced 339 pounds of beef 

er acre in 7 months on improved pasture with a profit of $58 “ acre. 
Dairy cattle on improved pastures in tests in Louisiana produced 64 
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percent more milk than dairy cattle on unimproved pastures. These 
are typical of the results we are getting from southern forage crop 
studies that lead us to believe we can build the foundation for an effi- 
cient livestock industry in the South, which could add materially to 
the country’s food potential. 

Livestock enterprises are already springing up in many southern 
localities, as some of you gentlemen know. An efficient livestock 
economy for the South generally, however, is still to be developed. 
There are still a vast number of problems to be solved. Especially, 
we need to lower the cost of developing improved pastures. We think 
it can be done and we intend to give these problems more intensive 
study. 


REVERSING DOWNWARD TREND IN SOIL PRODUCTIVITY 


Reversing the downward trend in soil productivity on our more 
productive soils offers another opportunity for expanding our agri- 
cultural productive capacity. Exploitive systems of farming have 
been followed since the very beginning of American agriculture on 
our most productive lands in the Midwest and the Great Plains. 
Consequently, the inherent productivity of the soil itself has been 
declining more or less continuously. Recent technological improve- 
ments, such as hybrid corn and rust-resistant wheat, have merely 
offset the decline. They have not reversed it. While some improve- 
ments are resulting from programs for soil conservation and from in- 
creased use of chemical fertilizer, the general trend of soil productivity 
is still downward in our main “bread basket.” 

This chart gives an idea of what is happening. Our best estimate 
of what has happened to the inherent productivity of the soils them- 
selves over the last 50 years, on a percentage basis, is shown by this 
red line. You will notice it is going down at a fairly constant rate. 
It speeded up a little bit during the war period, and then went on 
down at about the previous rate. 

Corn yield is a pretty good measure of the productivity of the soil. 
This line shows the corn yield. It went down until the period when 
we began to put in hybrid corn and pile on fertilizer in the Midwest, 
and then it went back up. This line shows what we theoretically 
should have been doing if the soil productivity had not gone downhill. 


INCREASED SOIL PRODUCTIVITY NEEDED FOR EXTENDED EMERGENCY 


In my opinion, the development of practices for improving our 
more productive types of soil may be one of the most important 
contributing factors in developing our agricultural potential to safe 
levels for an extended emergency. 

There is good reason to believe that such practices can be developed. 
The problem is centered around the progressive loss of humus and 
nitrogen in these soils. Evidence in the humid areas—both experi- 
mental and practical—indicates that it is possible to maintain these 
soils through intensive systems involving crop rotations keyed to 
legumes and grasses in conjunction with the use of mineral fertility 
at high levels. 

The problem is in getting more land into grass and legume crops. 
We need to overcome difficulties in forage crop seed production, in 
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establishing stands, in maintaining them, and in preserving and 
utilizing forage. Crop, soil, and engineering problems are all in- 
volved. Already we have much vital basic information. We know 
that proper fertilization at planting time plays a key role in establish- 
ing forage crop stands. New disease-resistant varieties maintain 
stands longer and yield more forage. Improved haying methods 
reduce the loss of feed nutrients in the curing process. 

Recent experiments have shown that on much land, improved 
meadows and pastures ¢an be made to produce as much total digest- 
ible nutrients per acre as high-yielding corn crops—and at less cost 
and with less labor. I think we have a good lead on solving the 
problem of declining soil productivity, but the job is far from finished. 
We plan to concentrate more work on it. 


PROTECTING INCREASED PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


Also, there is the problem of protecting the present productive 
capacity of agriculture. The Nation’s capacity to produce agricultur- 
ally is now at an all-time high. Crop production is double what it 
was 50 years ago. Much research is needed to merely retain past gains. 

High-yielding crop varieties, for example, are a key factor in our 
present production capacity. Much of the high-yielding capacity of 
most crop varieties is the result of bred-in disease resistance. It can- 
not be assumed that these gains are permanent. Danger from plant 
diseases is an ever-present hazard. Nature is continually at work 
creating new diseases and new races of old diseases that could seri- 
ously impair crop production. Last year’s situation with spring wheat 
offers a current illustration. 


NEW RACE OF STEM RUST OF WHEAT 


A new race of stem rust of wheat broke out for the first time last 
summer over most of the Nation’s bread basket. Race 15-B is the 
most virulent race of rust ever found in North America. It caused 
serious losses in the spring wheat areas of North and South Dakota 
and Minnesota, and was identified in 14 other wheat-producing States. 

Mr. AnperseEN. At that point, Doctor: I understand that we lost 
at least 10 or 11 million bushels of wheat on that account. 

Dr. Satrer. That is right. As I say below, here, in my statement, 
the 1950 Durum wheat crop was hit hardest, with losses estimated at 
$20 million. That would be about 10 or 11 million bushels. That 
was more than 20 percent of the crop. Late fields of Hard Red Spring 
wheat also suffered some damage. 

Last year’s loss was the first serious damage from stem rust with 
spring wheat in 15 years, because improved wheat varieties in com- 
mercial use are resistant to all the old races of stem rust. All present 
commercial wheat varieties—both spring and winter—are susceptible, 
however, to this new race 15—-B. So, here is a new threat to our wheat 
production potential that comes right at the time of a national 
emergency. It could be very serious. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. The fact that a new race of rust has sprung into 
being means that you will have to do an extremely large amount of 
research work over again; will it not? 

Dr. Satter. More or less, Mr. Andersen; that is right. 
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STATUS OF RESEARCH ON STEM RUST 


Our wheat breeding program has been redirected within available 
funds to focus on the problem. Last summer some experimental lines 
of wheat in our breeding plots appeared resistant to race 15-B. They 
are experumental. We have selected about 600 lines of Hard Red Spring 
and Durum wheat that show promise of resistance. Seed from those 
lines is being increased this winter at our new station at Brawley, 
Calif. We expect a one-hundred-and-fifty-fold increase in the seed 
during the winter months. It will be sent back to the spring wheat area 
for intensive testing in nurseries and field plots next summer. We are 
cooperating with many States on this program. The experimental 
strains sent to the Brawley station are also being put through intensive 
winter greenhouse testing, as are other early generation experimental 
strains. We are reexamining our world collection of wheat germ 
plasm and are making an intensive search for new resistance. 

This is some of our greenhouse work. We are indexing or checking 
on the resistance of the material we have to this new race of rust. 
This [indicating] happens to be a Kenya hybrid, one parent of which 
came from Kenya, Africa. If you will look at that, you will see it is 
perfectly clean; and yet it has been inoculated with this rust. This 
lindicating] is a susceptible hybrid, typical of about 95 percent of our 
commercial wheats. Do you see the rust on that? This shows the 
greenhouse technique for identifying rust-resistant and rust-suscep- 
tible varieties. And you will be interested in this, Mr. Andersen. 
Here is a new variety of wheat [indicating], Lee, which has been de- 
veloped in cooperation with the Minnesota station. It has high re- 
sistance to all the other races of rust, resistance to leaf rust, was a 
higher yielding variety than the present variety, was of high quality, 
and we were all ready to release it. But it is not resistant to this new 
race of stem rust. ' 

Mr. ANpERSEN. That is why I brought out that point. The fact 
is that this new race is important. It is an entirely new race of 
rust—-practically new, is it not? 

Dr. Satrer. We have had it in the United States, but it has not 
occurred in wheat fields. It is something that has become prevalent 
in the last year. 

Mr. ANpEersEN. That makes you more or less go back to the 
beginning and start all over again. 

Dr. Savrer. These are experimental lines. We may find resist- 
ance. Wehave. But there is no assurance that the resistant variety 
will be an acceptable substitute for the commercial varieties, the 
high-quality varieties. Thev may not be much good either economi- 
cally or from the standpoint of quality. It may take a few years to 
work that quality of resistance into the quality wheats. 


POSSIBILITY OF LOSS FROM STEM RUST IN 1951 


Mr. ANDERSEN. What would happen if the weather is right for the 
further propagation of that rust this spring; for example, another 
spring like we had last spring? 

Dr. Satter. It could easily knock the spring wheat crop to very 
low levels. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. I would say it could pretty nearly finish it; could 
it not! 

Dr. Satter. That is right. 

Dr. McCatt. Incidentally, Mr. Andersen, there is one rather 
encouraging feature in the situation. Last fall 15-B became we'll 
established in northern Mexico and Texas, but the cold weather has 
seriously cut it back. That does not mean that it is all killed, but 
we are Losing’ that it is cut back seriously enough to prevent an epi- 
demic. We do not know positively, of course. 

Mr. Horan. Tell me, is this a spore producer? 

Dr. Satrer. It produces spores; yes. 


SEARCH FOR RESISTANT STRAINS 


Mr. Horan. That can attack wheat anywhere. Why would the 
Kenya wheat have resistant qualities? 

Dr. Sauter. It is hard to say why we get resistance, Mr. Horan, 
but we do know that some of these strains that have shown resistance 
have come from Africa, and we now have as a part of the objective 
of the plant exploration going on in Ethiopia the hunting of new 
strains, with the hope that we will get more resistant materials. 
Appearance of the new race of wheat stem rust underscores the 
fact that if the work of plant breeders were suddenly to cease, most 
crop varieties would probably fall victim to new plant diseases within 
« very few years. ‘Therefore, we consider our breeding programs on 
important food, feed, and fiber crops as essential to the national 
defense. 

REORIENTATION OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


I have mentioned several types of work that need to be emphasized 
during the emergency. I would like to explain what we propose to 
do about them. We are endeavoring to reorient our program so that 
we can go the limit within the availability of personnel, physical 
facilities, and funds to attack these problems. 

We realize that there are many difficult administrative adjustments 
to be made. As yet we are not far enough along to have developed 
all the details. However, we are working on a priority system for 
classifying existing projects with respect to the emergency, which we 
hope will serve as a basis for shifting resources from areas of low to 
areas of high priority. We trust that this approach is in line with the 
views of this committee on what we should do. 


PROGRAM INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1952 


Only after we have found that we cannot, within our own resources, 
go as far as the emergency demands—or undertake new research 
tasks as required by the defense agencies—do we expect to ask for 
additional funds. This year we are asking for only three small items 
of increase: one to further intensify wheat breeding to overcome the 
new rust problem, another to develop practical methods for controlling 
oak wilt, and a third for operating the research program at our new 
station at Brawley, Calif. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Might I interject there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wairren. Mr. Andersen. 
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BUDGET REQUEST FOR RESEARCH ON STEM RUST OF WHEAT 


Mr. ANDERSEN. It rather disturbs me that you are only asking 
in this instance $28,900 for the development of wheat varieties 
resistant to new races of stem rust. Can you do the job there with 
that money, when we know the situation as it exists is what it is? 

Dr. Sauter. That is going to be a minimum, I can assure you. We 
have shifted some of our regular effort in the wheat program over to 
this particular problem, and last year we threw in $10,000 of addi- 
tional Bureau funds. So we have expanded the research some before 
making any requests for additional money. Actually we may find 
our request a little short. We are, however, cooperating with the 
' States on this research, and most of the States are putting up quite 

the 4 a bit more money for their wheat work because of this new disease. 

a There are certain things, of course, that we as a Federal agency 
‘ran, can do that they cannot do, but much of it they can do. 
ance [em Mr. ANDERSEN. Do you not have some greenhouses out at Belts- 
tive | Ville, that are not in operation, that could be used to intensify this 
new [particular work? 

© Dr. Saurer. We have plenty of greenhouse facilities for this work. 
-the [) ‘That is not the limiting factor. We need to work with larger volumes 
most | of material. It is primarily funds for field operations that is going 
ithin [| to be the limiting factor rather than any lack of greenhouse space. 
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Mr. Horan. Well, along that line, your work, Dr. Salter, in this 
instance, is very importantly a matter of coordinating the work being 
sized — | done in the land-grant colleges of the grain States; is that not true? 
se to — |  . Dr. Saurer. To a considerable extent, Mr. Horan. All this index- 
that [mg work that we are doing on world wheat collections, and this 
‘sical ‘multiplication work we are doing at Brawley, are things we can do as 
' a Federal agency that the States are not prepared to do. Then in 
nents — addition we are coordinating all of this research work throughout the 
oped [Pe area. With an expanded effort on the part of the States, we need to 
rn for [— expand our effort also, but not necessarily in proportion to what the 
h we [| States themselves will do. 
wto fee Mr. Horan. I know particularly my alma mater, Washington 
1the [— State College, has a pretty good division on cereals out there and 
has some pretty good men in that field. 

Dr. Saurer. That is right. And we have been, of course, actively 
ri with your State for years. There is a teamlike effort 
there. 

Irces, : The outbreak of this new race of stem rust came late last year, 
earch = after our initial budget estimates had been prepared, and after the 
k for [ budget ceilings had been placed on the Department by the Bureau of 
items [— the Budget. So naturally, we had to be pretty conservative in our 
e the [estimate for this item. 
olling Fe The assistant chiefs are with me today, and they will be glad to 
rnew f— comment on the other items of increase, and this one, too, if more is 
desired. If you want to take a few more minutes, I will be glad to 
discuss a few of our recent developments from our research. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. Wuirtren. Doctor, before you get to that, let me ask you this: 
What is your method of operating? Do you carry on this work 
through cooperative agreements with the State experiment stations, 
or through jointly operated field stations? Give us a breakdown. 

Dr. Satter. I cannot give you a specific breakdown, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I can tell you how we operate. We have operating arrange- 
ments with practically every State in the United States. We have a 
general memorandum of understanding which covers all of our co- 
operative work between our Bureau and each State. Then we have 
what we call supplements to these general memoranda, which 
cover each specific line of work which we do and spell out what we 
are putting in and what the State is putting in, particularly in the 
way of funds. 

The work itself is located wherever the job can be done best. Now, 
on this wheat research we are doing all this indexing work at Belts- 
ville, because we have greenhouse facilities there. The field work, 
where we are testing out the field reactions to this race of rust, neces- 
sarily has to be done in the field. It can be done either at a State 
experiment station, or we can do it at some of the Federal stations. 
We are in fact working at Federal stations with this same wheat 
program. We have men located in the area who serve as coordinators 
for the work among the States, and they and the personnel of the 
State experiment stations operate as a working group, planning the 
work jointly and carrying on the work jointly. That is about the 
way it is set up, Mr. Whitten. 


REVIEW OF RESEARCH PROGRAM BY COMMODITY COMMITTEES 


Mr. Wuirren. What percentage of your money that you spent last 
year was on projects that have been approved by the commodity 
committees? Can you give me the approximate percentage? 

Dr. Satrer. That is a little difficult to answer. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may put a corrected figure in the record. 

(The information referred to follows): ' 


Approximately 65 pereent of our research funds were spent on projects that 
have been brought before the commodity committees and given their approval. 
The remaining 35 percent falls primarily in the fields of soils and engineering 
research and generally does not come within the field of any commodity committee. 

Dr. Satrer. Last year, you recall, Mr. Chairman, the commodity 
committees gave consideration to more than just research under the 
Research and Marketing Act. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. We put the money together, except 
for title II funds. It was contemplated by the committee at that 
time that the commodity committees would have an opportunity to 
discuss your entire program with you. But, just roughly what is the 
approximate percentage of those activities that have been discussed 
with your commodity committees. 

Dr. Satter. I would estimate, and this is going to be a guess, that 
certainly half of our program was brought before the committees and 
given approval. Some of our work does not fall in the field of any 
committee. We do not have any committees in the field of soils and 
engineering work. 
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Mr. Wurrtren. Do you contemplate carrying on that same course 
during this coming fiscal year? 

Dr. Satrer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We rather like this system, as a 
matter of fact. We have had several of the commodity committees 
visit the Bureau at Beltsville this year and have spent a day with each 
going over our respective programs. It has given an opportunity for 
our project leaders to talk with these fellows. So we have the re- 
search men and those who look at it from the standpoint of the field 
talking together. It has been very helpful, I think, to both. 

Mr. WurrreNn. I am very glad to hear you say that. 

About the only way you can justify retaining that increased fund 
through the future years is to submit your program to these commodity 
committees, so that the intent of the Research and Marketing Act is 
carried out. Iam glad to hear you say that you intend to fully carry 
that out. 

WORK FOR DEFENSE AGENCIES 


There is one other question. You state that you have already 
done some work for the Department of National Defense and for 
other defense organizations. Have they made allotments of money 
to you for that purpose, or have you done that with your own funds? 

Dr. Satter. In part, both. 

Mr. Wuirren. How much money have you had, and for what 
purposes? 

Dr. Satter. Directly from the military, we have bad support on 
four projects, with a total of $39,705. Those are rather strictly 
military problems. 

Mr. Wuirren. Have you hired extra personnel to do that? Or 
have you used personnel that you are already paying? And why 
have you not used your owr money to do that, if you are using your 
regular personnel? 

Dr. Satter. We have to carry on our own program, and so we make 
adjustments by adding additional help, temporary help, and so on, to 
carry the load while we are doing these additional jobs. It works as a 
kind of expansion and contraction process. Our employment goes up 
and down, to meet these requirements. 

Mr. Wuirren. If your Bureau is going to slant its work toward 
meeting these defense and emergency problems with the personnel you 
already have which are paid from your funds, you probably would be 
entitled to more consideration. If, on the other hand, you are going 
to get other money for it, it would be in line for your funds to be re- 
duced, because of absolute necessity. In other words, as to defense 
work, we do not want to pay for it twice, once by making an appropria- 
tion to you for the regular work of your department and again when 
you get money from national defense. We had better have some 
understanding as to how this thing is going to be handled, so that the 
committee will know what to recommend. 

Dr. Savrer. I think you are quite right on that, Mr. Chairman, and 
I can say this: As I stated a while ago, insofar as we can do it we expect 
to fulfill our responsibilities in these defense programs as well as the 
more critical things in our regular program, which are related more 
directly to defense, without asking for any more money. We can 
not guarantee that there will not be some big jobs that come along 
that we could not handle without wrecking our regular program, and 
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that is quite a possibility. And we would not like to see that happen, 
of course. 


TRANSFERS TO DEPARTMENT AND WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wurirren. Incidentally, Mr. Roberts, before I forget it,”] 
wish you would have prepared for the committee a statement of 
the Department of Agticulture appropriations through the years of 
World War II, and a separate report for the War Food Administration 
for the years it was in operation. I also would like to have shown thie 
amounts of money that were transferred from the military to various 
sections of the Department of Agriculture through the War Food 
Administration. 

Mr. Anpersen. Would you add to that any other sums transferred 
to the Department from any other source? 

Mr. Wurrren. Plus any other sums transferred to the Agriculture 
Department from any source whatever. 

That will give us a chance to show some comparisons. 

Mr. Rozerts. Show such data year by year? On the transfers, 
would you like to have some idea of not only the agency from whic!) 
the funds came, but also a one-line entry indicating what it was for? 
Yes; we will be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. One of the Bureaus that has been before us mace 
the statement that as long as the folks they had were trained for the 
job and as long as it was within the field of what they could do, they 
expected to do it with their regular appropriation, but that when it 
was work outside of their regular area of responsibility and completely 
foreign to their authorization, they would expect to ask for an allot- 
ment or transfer. It struck me as being a very practical way to 
approach this thing. 

Dr. Satter. We have some cases where we have been asked to do 
jobs which we were qualified to do, but we cannot do them without 
taking men from what we consider highly important jobs in the agri- 
cultural field. We are qualified to handle them from the standpoint 
of leadership. 

I might illustrate that for you. We have been working with Mili- 
tary Geology, a unit in the Department of Interior, for the last 3 or 
4 vears on the preparation of a world soil map. Because we had thie 
know-how, we were given the leadership on it. But we have had to 
employ soils men from the States and various parts of the world to 
do the work. It was something we could not just shift our staff over 
onto. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think that answers what I had in mind. 

Mr. Stigler? 

NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


Mr. Stricter. Doctor, I notice in the authorization an item of 
$43,950 for physical facilities at the National Arboretum. I wish 
you would state what that covers, please, sir. 

Dr. Saurer. Since that comes under the immediate direction of 
Dr. Cullinan, would you object if I asked him to answer that question’ 

Dr. Cutiinan. Mr. Stigler, the planned expenditures under that 
item will result primarily from the fact that we have recently acquired 
some new land as was authorized. It will be necessary to move 
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some of the fences from the old boundary location to M Street, which 
now is the new boundary of the property. In addition to relocating 
the fence, some satighs Qraitnes must be provided. Also, New York 
Avenue has been extended through some of our property, and there 
was necessity to move our fence back, over quite an area. Some 
funds will be required to put that land in shape. Some of that 
money would also be used for upkeep of roads. Some of those roads 
were built back in CCC days, and have not been resurfaced. It will 
be necessary to haul in some gravel and stone and extra top surfacing 
to keep those roads in repair. During the next few years there is 
the possibility that we will not have any new buildings, and it is 
going to be necessary for us to repair some of the temporary buildings, 
which are in very bad repair now, in order to carry us through an 
emergency period. Also, some repair of greenhouses and other 
service buildings is required, and water lines will have to be extended 
to take care of recent plantings. Plant materials must be moved 
from the nurseries. Those are our plans for that $40,000 item. 

Mr. Stricter. None of this money is contemplated to be used, 
though, for new construction? 

Dr. CuLtrnan. None of this money is contemplated for new con- 
struction. That is correct. As we see the Arboretum for the next 
year, it is practically on a maintenance basis. 


SURVEY WORK IN ARKANSAS-WHITE-RED RIVER BASINS 


Mr. Sricuer. I notice on page 263 of the justification an item of 
$19,000 for the Department of Defense. If that information is not 
restricted, Doctor, 1 would like to know what work that covers. 

Dr. Satrer. That is survey work in the Arkansas-White-Red River 
Basins, as a part of the survey authorized by Congress, I believe, which 
is being done with funds transferred to the Department of Agriculture 
from the Army engineers. 

Mr. Stiauer. It has nothing to do with the war effort? 

Dr. Satrer. It has nothing to do with the war effort. I had not 
thought of that as being a defense activity. 

Mr. Stieter. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


OAK WILT 


Mr. Wurrren. I do not believe I asked you about this proposed 
work on controlling of oak wilt, for which you ask an increase of 
$35,000. You called that to the committee’s attention last year. 
What has been the development since then, and how do you expect 
to use that money? 

Dr. Saurer. Dr. Cullinan? 

Dr, Cuttinan. During the past year we felt that it was highly 
desirable to conduct a survey in that area where oak wilt is now 
present, and I have a map here which I should like to pass out which 
will help to explain the survey to the committee. You will see on 
that map, Mr. Chairman, that the dark area at the top is the infected 
area that was known before 1949. The green areas show the points 
at which it broke out in 1949 in Illinois and in eastern Indiana and 
down into Missouri. The spread of oak wilt down into that important 
oak territory caused us serious concern, and so this past summer we 
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conducted a survey to determine the extent to which this disease was 
spreading into Arkansas and Missouri. You will notice from the 
red markings on the map, that it was found in Missouri and Arkansas 
at a point below the old area. It was also found at two locations in 
the East, two in Ohio, and one in Pennsylvania. In the one in Penn- 
sylvania, the trees have been destroyed, and we will have to wait 
for a further survey to be made in that area to see whether the disease 
has spread further to that State. 

Now, what we propose to do with the increase is this. We have 
located the outer fringe of infection. We want to start in there and 
carry out three lines of investigation, which we think will give us in- 
formation needed at once to help stop the spread of oak wilt. First, 
we would try to find out definitely how this disease spreads. Second, 
we would try to find if killing infected trees by economical methods 
would prevent spread of the disease. It seems likely from the way it 
shows up in groups, or islands, that it would be possible to go in and 
poison or kill the trees and prevent the spread to other areas. It is 
known that the roots of these oak trees will intergraft, and where 
we find one infected tree, there may be an area around that tree 
where four or five other trees will become infected. It is possible we 
could go in and poison those trees and immediately stamp out that 
infection. On the basis of the preliminary information we have, we 
think it is a good line to follow. The third method of investigation 
would be to spray trees as a means of control. Our headquarters 
would be at Columbia, Mo. 


STATE COOPERATION 


The States in this area all through here [indicating] have been con- 
tacted. They are all very much interested. They. want us to take 
the leadership and they will provide men and planes to make addi- 
tional surveys. 

During the past summer with some funds provided by the Forest 
Pest Control Act we rented some planes to scout and locate where 
this disease was present, and then by using a ground crew went in 
and verified the presenc e of the disease. That is how we have been 
able to locate these areas indicated on the map. 

This year, because of the very important oak region down through 
the Delta in lower Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi, and in the 
areas east into Tennessee and Kentucky, we want to determine 
whether or not there has been any spread of oak wilt over into those 
areas, adjacent to the regions surveyed last year. The Government's 
part of the survey w ork would all be done under forest pest control 
funds. 

Some States are planning to use their foresters and others on the 
survey. West Virginia, for example, has offered-to provide a plane 
and about 29 of their foresters to start a campaign next year to scout 
West Virginia. Ohio and other States are making similar plans for 
scouting for the disease in their respective States. They would, of 
course, like to have us provide leadership and help to coordinate all 
of the information obtained. In addition, the Oak Wilt Committee 
of the oak industry is proposing to put up $60,000 a year for the next 
3 years to help make a contribution to this study. 
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We expect to concentrate most of our research work in Missouri 
where we could carry on some rather intensive experiments to get the 
information which we hope will check the oak wilt. Fortunately 
the disease is not spread by wind-blown spores. Therefore we feel if 
we could find effective and economical means to stop the spread, 
the disease could be prevented from causing so extensive destruction 
to our oaks. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen? 


POTATO AND ONION INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. ANDERSEN, I have a question I would like to ask the doctor, 
about items 4 and 5 on page 235 of the justifications, the subheading 
“b. Horticultural crop investigations.”’ 

Item 5 relates to potato investigations, and I believe in item 4 we 
have the item relative to onion investigations, do we not? 

Dr. Cuuuinan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What I want to know is, are the appropriations 
about the same as last year? 

Dr. Cuturnan. The one for onions is slightly larger than last year 
by the amount of part of an increase which has been asked for Braw- 
ley, Calif. But the potato item is exactly the same amount. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In my section of the country people are very much 
interested in these two particular items. I think it is good work. 

Dr. Cuuttinan. I would like to make one statement, if I may, in 
connection with our research work on potatoes. I think the com- 
mittee will be interested in it. 

About 2 years ago we introduced the Kennebec potato. We are 
now building up a stock of that new variety for distribution through- 
out the country. The variety resistant to late blight. 

Mr. Wuirten. Is that going to give us more and more potatoes? 

Dr. Cunttinan. Not necessarily. It means that the farmer who is 
producing potatoes can save the cost of copper during the emergency. 
About 50,000,000 pounds of copper sulfate have been used annually to 
control late blight. If we grew just that one variety of potato during 
the emergency, it could be produced without spraying with copper 
sulfate. Had we stopped that investigation during the last war, we 
would not have that variety now. 

Mr. Sticter. What is the name of that? 

Dr. Cuntinan. Kennebec, named after the Kennebec River in 
Maine. It is performing wonderfully, all over the country 

Mr. Wuirtren. I am indeed glad to hear about this development. 
As has been pointed out many times, research is what enables us to 
break even, and, we hope, get ahead from time to time, and the more 
of these diseases you can overcome, the less: effort and time and 
expense will be necessary to provide an ample supply of food for the 
Nation. 

Are there further question? 

Mr. Horan. Are we going to have the various divisions up, or just 
have them en bloc? 

Mr. Wauirren. | think it is just as well to have them en bloc, 
unless someone feels otherwise. 
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FARM HOUSING 


Mr. Horan. I would like to ask Mr. Long: 

I notice here, that you have brought a catalog of housing. Do you 
recall last year we tried to have a little pamphlet indicating the bulle- 
tins that had been put out previously by your Division, as to eco- 


nomical units for farms, with particular reference to the Farmers 
Home Administration. 


Mr. Wairren. May I interrupt for a moment to insert pages 247 
through 261 in the record at this point. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


PLant, Sort, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING RESEARCH 
FIELD CROP INVESTIGATIONS 


Research is conducted on the production and improvement of the principal 
farm crops including cereal, cotton, forage, sugar, tobacco, and other important 
food, feed, fiber, and oil crops, and on the control of weeds. These crops provide 
the major sources of our food, feed for our livestock, fibers, oils, and important 
soil-improving and soijl-conserving crops. For the 1950 crop or marketing year, 
they had a total farm value of approximately $15,450,000,000. 

New problems are continuously arising in this field and demanding solution, 
as for example: 

Two new races of stem rust, the most virulent ever reported in North America, 
became prevalent in 1950 in 17 States from Mexico to Canada and caused heavy 
losses, especially on durum wheat varieties where production was reduced over 
20 percent, a loss of around $20,000,000. 

Black shank of tobacco in 1950 spread widely through the burley-producing 
area and was especially destructive in eastern Tennessee where it first occurred 
in 1949. The disease threatens to wipe out burley tobacco production. 


Selected examples of recent progress 


1. Corn hybrids resistant to corn borers are being developed. Resistant 
hybrids have been developed and are already in use in the eastern part of the 
Corn Belt where the corn borer has been present for a long time. In Ohio, for 
example, more than one million acres of the 1950 corn crop was planted with 
hybrids possessing some corn borer resistant characteristic. In the western 
part of the Corn Belt where the corn borer invasion has been recent, resistant 
hybrids are now being developed. Adequate sources of resistance are available, 
but incorporating them into the many commercial hybrids adapted to specific 
localicies will take several years because each must go through the long chain 
of cross breeding, back crossing, in-breeding, and double crossing. 

2. New wheat varieties have come to the lead in popularity with farmers. 
Pawnee, Comanche, and Triumph, three recently introduced winter wheat 
varieties, and Mida, a recent spring wheat introduction, were the most widely 
grown varieties in 1949. Pawnee, alone, occupied nearly 11,000,000 acres. 
Five years ago these varieties were grown on no more than a few thousand acres. 

3. , & superior variety of hard red spring wheat, has been introduced. 
Resistance to all races of leaf rust known to be present in North America has been 
combined into this new variety which was distributed in Minnesota in 1950. 

4. Andrew, a new high-yielding oat variety introduced in 1950, is adapted over 
a wide area. Among 30 entries grown in tests located over a wide area during 
each of the last 8 years, Andrew topped the list in average yields. 

5. New rice variety lengthens harvesting season: Century Patna is an early 
maturing variety of long slender-grain type rice adapted to Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas. It can be grown along with midseason and late-maturing varieties 
to spread rice harvesting over a longer period. 

6. Redwood, a new variety of flax, is resistant to all races of flax rust known to 
occur in North America. In this variety adapted to the North Central States 
plant breeders have combined high oil content, good quality, superior yield, and 
disease resistance. Redwood straw also rates high in fiber characteristics, making 
it useful in the manufacture of high-grade paper. 
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7. Grassy weeds in sugar beets controlled with TCA (sodium trichloracetate): 
Preemergence applications of from 5 to 10 pounds of TCA per acre have been 
found effective without damaging beets. Commercial scale tests on both sugar 
beets and table beets were highly successful in 1950. The TCA weed killer will 
probably be used rather extensively with sugar beets in 1951. 

8. Weeds in cotton may be controlled with chemicals. A combination of 
dinitro and light herbicidal oil gave excellent weed control in Mississippi tests 
without affecting yields. The chemical treatment cost $6.55 per acre compared 
with $14 for hoeing the untreated plots. Also,'promising results have been ob- 
tained with herbicidal oils alone. Additional studies are still needed before 
chemical weed control methods can be recommended for cotton. 

9. New cotton hybrids have superior yarn strength. Lint produced in 1949 from 
interspecies cotton hybrids gave yarn strengths about 50 percent above the 
average for commercial cottons of the same staple length. Much more breeding 
work is needed, however, before cotton growers can realize the advantage of these 
hybrids. At the present stage of development yields are only one-third to one- 
half of commercial upland varieties. 

10. Heavy-yielding, high-oil-content soybeans have been developed for most 
of the soybean belt. Blackhawk, a superior variety for the northern part of the 
main soybean area, has been introduced for 1951. Most other areas have been 
furnished comparable varieties through soybean breeding during the past decade. 
The superior varieties generally have increased yields by 20 percent and increased 
soybean oil content by 10 percent. Breeders are now working on such varieties 
for the southern soybean area of the upper Mississippi Delta. 

11. Pastures in crop rotations add to profits: More forage was produced from 
Kentucky bluegrass and alfalfa-bromegrass pastures during 4 years in rotations 
than during 6 years in permanent pasture in tests in Wisconsin. In addition to 
the forage, one crop of corn and one crop of oats was produced in the 6-year 
rotation. 

12. A potential legume crop found for the Great Plains: The discovery of old 
stands of yellow siberian alfalfa that have persisted in South Dakota for more 
than 40 years has provided a wealth of breeding material already adapted by 
natural selection to adverse conditions of this area. This strain of alfalfa appar- 
ently will thrive under normal conditions in the semihumid region, and survive 
while holding the soil in place during extreme dry periods. An extensive program 
of breeding and testing will be needed if this strain of alfalfa is to be made into a 
dependable legume crop for the 200,000,000-acre dry-land area. 

13. A new strain of Korean lespedeza developed in cooperation with the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, is resistant to rooc knot nematodes and 
powdery mildew. Nematodes are a serious hazard to lespedeza production in the 
Upper Coastal Plain. Seed is not yet available in commercial quantities but 
stocks are being increased. 

14. Resistance to crown rot has been attained in white clover. From more 
than 60,000 Ladino clover plants subjected to stringently controlled tests, 21 
plants with considerable resistance to crown rot were selected. These are being 
used to develop a crown rot resistant variety, and for development of further 
breeding material with an even higher degree of resistance to this disease which is 
a major factor in losses of Ladino clover stands in Eastern States. 

15. Ergot resistant hybrids of Dallis grass found: Dallis grass, the most 
important perennial summer pasture grass in the South, has been limited in use- 
fulness because of susceptibility to ergot and consequent danger of poisoning to 
livestock. Through special breeding technics, including careful control] of 
temperature and length of day during flowering, hybrids were obtained in cooper- 
ation with-the Mississippi State Agricultural Experiment Station. Out of several 
thousand plants produced in the third generation following crossing, there were 
seven ergot immune hybrids. Seedling progenies from these are now being grown 
and studied as the next step in developing an ergot immune Dallis grass variety. 

16. Fertile hybrids of zoysia lawn grasses have been produced which make 
possible the development of a valuable turf producing species for the crabgrass 
belt and the South. Plant breeders are now working to combine into one variety 
the fine-leaf characteristics of Mascarene grass and Manila grass with the winter 
hardiness, heavy seed production, and bluegrass compatibility qualities of Japanese 
lawngrass. 

17. New sugar-beet variety combines resistance to black root and leaf spot—two 
of the most serious sugar-beet diseases in the humid area. In testsin Minnesota the 
new variety withstood exposure to black root under conditions so extreme that 
susceptible varieties failed completely. Immediate steps have been taken to 
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supply seed for wide-scale field trials in 1951. Release with a new “U.8.”’ number 
is anticipated. 

18. Sugarcane introductions from India provide source of material for develop- 
ing varieties better suited to Southern States. Fifty-six clones of Saccharum 
barberi imported from India in 1949 were added to the stockpile of short-cycle- 
breeding material of Temperate Zone origin available for hybridization. The 
new material is expected to contribute earliness and other desirable qualities to 
United States sugarcane varieties. 

19. An improved sirup-type variety of sugarcane yields 50 to 75 gallons more 
sirup per acre than present varieties. C. P. 36/111 is not ideally suited to mechan- 
ical harvesting, but is a definite improvement for sirup-producing districts in 
Mississippi and Alabama. 

20. Sugar sorghums offer possibilities as an off-season sugar crop in California. 
Experimental plantings of improved varieties of sugar-type sorghums have pro- 
duced big yields high in sucrose in the Imperial Valley when grown during the 
hot summer period from June to October. Sugar beets are produced in this area 
from October to June. Since the feasibility of extracting sugar from sorghum by 
standard factory operations has been demonstrated, large-scale plantings of sugar 
sorghum have been made at the new Brawley Station to explore problems farmers 
will encounter in large-scale production. 

21. A new burley tobacco yields more high quality leaves. Burley 1 is an 
improved root rot resistant tobacco that produces more of the fine-textured, thin- 
bodied, light-colored cigarette leaf. Under 3 years of testing in Tennessee 
the new variety yielded only 23.1 percent of poor grade leaves while a standard 
variety yielded 31.5 percent of heavy red noncigarette leaf. Burley 1 averaged 
about 6 percent higher dollar return per acre because of better quality. 

22. Good progress being made in establishing wildfire resistance into cultivated 
types of tobacco: Wildfire is a serious and widespread bacterial disease affecting 
tobacco leaves. Since the development of the wildfire immune breeding line 
TL 106 in 1945, the characteristic of wildfire resistance has been incorporated 
into the different types of tobaccos of all major producing areas. Many experi- 
mental lines are now ready for extensive testing. Tests already completed 
indicate lower nicotine content and less firing, and suggesting possibilities for 
far-reaching improvement in disease resistance, quality, and growth characters. 


HORTICULTURAL CROP INVESTIGATIONS 


Research is conducted on (1) production and improvement of fruit, vegetable, 
nut, and ornamental crops; (2) development of economical methods of handling, 
processing, transporting, and storing fruits and vegetables so as to maintain 
quality and control diseases; (3) introduction and testing of new plant materials; 
and (4) control of nematodes causing crop damage. ‘These crops include the 
great health protectors in our diet and are highly important staple food sources. 
For the 1950 crop or marketing year, they had a total farm value of approximately 
$2,800,000,000. 

Selected examples of recent progress 

Chemical thinning of apples becomes a commercial practice in the Pacific 
Northwest: About 20,000 acres of apple orchards were thinned in 1950 by using 
spray application of di-nitro at blossom time. In tests with Golden Delicious, 
chemical thinning increased yields by six boxes of apples per tree, about 15 percent 
chemical thinning costs only one-sixth as much as hand thinning. 

2. New methods and new materials are more effective against apple scab. 
Using Elgetol as a spray on the ground under the trees before blossoming, followed 
by two applications of phenyl mercury spray before the fruits set, gave excellent 
control of the primary infections of apple secib fungus during 3 vears of testing. 

3. A new peach rootstock, S-37, found to be highly resistant to nematodes: 
The use of resistant stocks should materially reduce peach losses resulting from 
nematodes in Southern States. 

4. New varieties of small fruits released: A new self-fertile table grape superior 
in yield and quality and adapted for California has been distributed under the 
name of Calmeria. Six new large fruited varieties of blueberries have been intro- 
duced for east coast States. Three new disease resistant cranberry varieties 
have been named andintroduced. A new large, black-fruited, trailing black- 
berry superior for the fresh market, canning, and freezing has been introduced in 
the Pacific Coast region. Sioux strawberry, a winter-hardy drought-tolerant 
variety that yields heavily in June, has been developed for the Great Plains area. 
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5. Fruit drop of Pineapple oranges reduced by 2,4-D spray: Pineapple oranges 
sprayed in late December with the sodium salt of 2,4-D lost only 3 to 6 percent 
mature fruit by dropping by mid-February whereas unsprayed trees lost 18 per- 
cent in Florida tests. Temple oranges were favorably affected by similar sprays, 
but Valencia oranges were not affected. 

6. Heavy manure applications in date orchards found to be unnecessary: In- 
vestigations in California indicate that substantial savings could be realized in 
many date gardens by reducing annual manure applications from currently used 
levels of 6 to 15 tons to 2 tons per acre and applying more chemical nitrogen along 
with leaf and fruit stalk prunings. 

7. Research indicates that crop plants differ widely in tolerance of DDT in soil. 
Some crops are extremely sensitive while others are unaffected. For example, 
production of Stringless Black Valentine snap beans was reduced significantly in 
soil containing 50 pounds of DDT per acre. Sweet corn growth on the other hand 
was unaffected in soil containing 1,000 pounds of DDT per acre. Chemical analy- 
sis for DDT in the soil revealed no significant change in DDT content after four 
years of weathering. 

8. Congo, a new watermelon variety, resists breakage while being transported. 
High eating quality plus good transportability have made Congo highly acceptable 
to growers, shippers, and consumers in commercial scale tests. 

9. Two new disease-resistant snap beans released. Contender, a market and 
shipping bean for the South, vieldS more better-quality beans than Stringless 
Black Valentine. Topcrop, adapted to central and northern sections, is better 
than any other variety for home garden and local market use. Substantial 
quantities of seed of both varieties were available in the trade in 1950. More 
than 1,000,000 pounds of Topcrop seed will be available for planting in 1951. 

10. ‘The market value of Red McClure potatoes was increased through the use 
of 2,4—-D. Applications of 4 to 144 pounds of the sodium salt of 2,4-D improved 
the skin color and market value of Red McClure potatoes grown in Colorado 
without significantly depressing yields. 

11. Tulips can be forced to flower in winter months with artificial light. Pos- 
sible practical applieation by the flower industry is indicated from experimental 
studies in which flowers of satisfactory quality were produced by artificial light. 
Conditions for optimum production and adaptability of different varieties to such 
culture are being studied. 

12. Test plant is found for quick detection of crysanthemum stunt. The say- 
ing of a year in testing propagating stock is made possible by the discovery of 
Cineraria as a carrier of stunt that shows symptoms quickly. Stunt usually 
does not express itself until the second year, but it appears in Cineraria as early 
as 4 weeks after inoculation. 

13. Thirty-one new varieties of erysanthemum and azalea introduced. During 
the past year, 21 new varieties of erysanthemum were named and introduced, 
including 10 developed especially for northern areas and 11 for the South. The 
10 new azaleas introduced include garden varieties for as far north as New Eng- 
land and others especially adapted for forcing in pots by florists for Christmas 
and Easter. 

14. Growth regulating properties found in many new chemicals. During the 
past year, 539 compounds were tested for plant growth regulating activity; 100 
were found to be sufficiently active to warrant further study. Some compounds 
inhibited stem growth and others delayed the flowering of snap beans by 3 to 
10 days. 

15. Pressurized cabins found to be unnecessary for transporting cut flowers by 
air. Low humidity and high temperature rather than effect of altitude were found 
to be main cause of deterioration in California tests. 

16. Marketing research findings have cut refrigeration costs on California early 
potatoes by $1,000,000 annually. Transportation investigations revealed that one 
reicing in transit is enough for potato shipments in April and May and that two 
reicings are enough in summer months. Most daily reicing has since been dis- 
continued. 

17. Prepackaging adds nothing to the keeping quality of fruits and vegetables. 
Investigations have revealed that prepackaging in consumer units is no substitute 
for refrigeration. Similar stuides with various types of film wraps indicate that 
small perforations are needed to allow entrance of oxygen and escape of carbon 
dioxide to keep most commodities in good condition. 

18. Potato varieties vary greatly after storage for making chips. Tests on 
chipping quality of potatoes have shown that some varieties possess the property 
of being easily reconditioned for frying after storage while others do not. High 
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specific gravity of potatoes was correlated with good chipping quality and low 
absorption of oil. he chipping industry uses about 10 percent of the potato crop. 

19. Much germ plasm continues to move through the Division of Plant Explora- 
tion and Introduction. During fiscal year 1950, 9,375 plant introductions were 
handled from 40 foreign countries, and more than 8,000 items were sent to 65 
foreign countries. Introduced germ plasm is a primary source of genes for plant 
improvement. 

FOREST DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS 


Research is conducted to develop methods for preventing or controlling diseases 
on the millions of acres of rational forests, parks, and other timbered areas, and 
diseases of shade trees and forest products. It serves the Forest Service and 
other governmental bureaus, State forestry agencies, municipalities, and private 
owners and is conducted in cooperation with them. Losses from disease approach 
or exceed the losses from fire. The work consists primarily of (1) identifying 
diseases of forest trees and products and determining their life cycles, and (2) 
developing effective and economical control methods and management practices, 
including the development of disease-resistant varieties. 


Selected examples of recent progress 


1. Disease resistant elm released. In carefully controlled experiments the 
Christine Buisman elm has demonstrated resistance to both Dutch elm disease 
and to phloem necrosis, the killing virus disease that is prevalent in the Midwest. 
Enough own-rooted stock has been produced from root cuttings to supply prop- 
agating stock to 53 interested commercial growers in 17 States. Planting stocks 
should be available from these nurseries within 3 vears. 

2. Methods have been found for controlling pine seedling root disease. Soil 
fumigation with ethylene dibromide before beds are seeded has proven effective 
in preventing root disease of southern pine nursery seedlings. As a result of this 
treatment a large Forest Service nursery, formerly threatened with abandonment 
because of the diseases, has resumed large-scale production of long-leaf, slash, 
and loblolly pine seedlings. Treatment of heavily diseased sections of the 
nursery increased the production of plantable stock by 4@ percent, valued at 
10 times the cost of treatment. 

3. Improved methods have been devéloped in cooperation with the Forest 
Service for estimating more accurately in California forests the amount of cull 
timber due to decay. Errors in cull estimation in timber stands have been an 
important cause of financial difficulties in lumbering operations. In the future, 
cull due to decay will likely be higher in the timber to be logged in California and 
accordingly the improved methods of estimation will be even more vital than in 
the past. 

4. Decay of stored pulpwood may be effectively delayed by small amounts of 
fluorides applied as a spray in pulpwood piles. The surprisingly protective effect 
of the fluorides has been indicated in recent preliminary studies in the South 
conducted in cooperation with the Forest Service. The fluorides apparently 
stimulate a relatively harmless mold which has an antibiotic effect on the decay 
organisms and makes the wood much more permeable to various fluids. Decay of 
stored pulpwood develops faster in the South than in the North. The studies in 
the pulp industry are being continued and the possible applications of these 
effects to other fields are being explored. 


SOILS, FERTILIZERS, AND IRRIGATION INVESTIGATIONS 


Research is conducted in the following four related fields: 

Soil improvement, management, and irrigation investigations, including studies 
of fertilization, liming, tillage, crop rotation, and other production practices. 
These investigations are conducted at 46 field locations in dry-land, humid, and 
irrigation regions and are supported by basic laboratory investigations into soil- 
plant relationships, including studies of tilth, moisture, fertility, and soil organisms. 
Salinity problems related to soil and crop management are also studied. 

Fertilizer, liming material, and soil amendment investigations to improve the 
properties, efficiency, and availability of these materials to plants. Farmers now 
use annually approximately 46 million tons of these materials having a retail 
cost of more than 750 million dollars. 

Soil surveys to classify soils in a national system. Soil maps and reports are 
published for use in recommending and applying soil and crop-management 
practices on individual farms and for numerous land-use programs of Federal and 
State agencies. 
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Basic research regarding the effects upon plant nutrition of various mineral 
elements and growth factors in the soil and, through plants used as food, the 
effect of these elements on animal and human nutrition. 

The program is closely integrated with the soils work of State agricultural 
experiment stations, the Soil Conservation Service, and other Federal agencies. 
Such integration and cooperation facilitates effective planning and research on 
the most urgent problems. 

Specific problems to which efforts are being directed include: 

1. Increased production of feed crops in the South, through better fertilizer 
practices and cropping systems. 

2. The development of improved soil-management and crop-production practices 
for newly irrigated lands, such as are being developed in the Columbia, lower 
Colorado, Missouri, and other river basin areas, as weil as for older irrigation 
projects. 

3. Determination of the fertility needs and management practices for main- 
taining and improving productivity of dry-land areas where fertility levels are 
now declining. 

4. Improvement of mixed fertilizers of higher analysis by granulation to better 
the properties affecting packaging, storage, and availability of nutrients to plants. 

5. More accurate determination of the availability and use of nutrient materials 
by plants by use of radioactive materials. 

6. Preparation of reconnaissance and detailed soil surveys of lands under 
consideration for development through irrigation or drainage in several river 
basins. 

7. Improvement of the nutritive value of plants for human consumption and 
as a means of avoiding nutritional troubles in animals by studying the effects of 
ie gg applications and other variables on the vitamin and mineral content of 
plants, 


Selected examples of recent progress 


1. Research is charting the course for settlers on newly irrigated lands in the 
Columbia River Basin. The first farm units will receive water from the Grand 
Coulee Dam system in 1952. Already studies on developmental farms have 
revealed that settlers will be able to grow such cash crops as alfalfa, sugar beets, 


corn, small grains, and vegetables. Crop varieties have been tested and fertilizer 
and irrigation rates have been determined. Yields per acre as high as 37 tons of 
sugar beets, 9 tons of alfalfa hay, 170 bushels of corn, 155 bushels of grain sorghum, 
113 bushels of oats, 85 bushels of barley, 73 bushels of winter wheat, and 58 bushels 
of spring wheat have been produced. 

2. Cost of tobacco fertilizer might be cut 15 percent by new discoveries. 
Intensive investigations have shown that only half as much nitrogen is available 
from water-insoluble sources as from standard water-soluble sources. Water- 
insoluble nitrogen is now used in most tobacco fertilizers. By switching to 
standard soluble sources tobacco fertilizer can be made 15 percent cheaper and 
the quality improved. A few fertilizer manufacturers are already making the 
shift. 

3. Climatie factors other than precipitation are found to be potent in deter- 
mining crop yields in dry land areas. Relative humidity during July and August 
was found to be most closely related to sorghum yields. Wheat yields were found 
to be more dependent on rainfall at critical periods than on rainfall for the crop 
season as a whole. 

4. Mulch improves yields of fall-planted potatoes at Yuma, Ariz. A mulch of 
3 to 4 inches of alfalfa straw over Warba potato plantings in sandy soils greatly 
increased potato yields. On the bare plots yields were 13, 27, and 82 bushels per 
acre for August 15, September 1, and September 15 planting dates, respectively, 
as compared to 89, 125, and 173 bushels for mulched plots on corresponding plant- 
ing dates. Delay of the planting date on both mulched and unmulched fields 
increased vields and the Pontiac variety outyielded the Warba variety under 
mulch. The chief benefit of the mulch appears to result from lower temperatures 
at the seed piece depth in the soil. 

5. Urea-form preparations found to be less effective than soluble nitrogen 
materials for certain crops. In 1949 about 1,400 pounds of urea-form were 
supplied for field tests on grass, tobacco, small grains, sugarcane, pineapple, 
corn, citrus, and cranberry in 12 States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Canada. 
Urea-form was generally less effective than readily soluble nitrogen materials as 
fertilizer for citrus, small grains, and most crops. Urea-form gave good perform- 
ance on centipede grass in Georgia, turf grasses in Ohio, and tobacco in Connecti- 
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cut. Experiments with perennial rye grass gave evidence of a delayed action 
and ability to supply available nitrogen over long periods of time. About 1,700 
pounds of the material were prepared for field evaluation in 1950. 

6. The use of chemical fertilizers on farms has increased 24 fold during the 
past 10 years and now accounts for more than one-fifth of the total United States 
food production. Consumption in 1949 totaled 18,542,000 tons compared with 
7,912,000 tons in 1939. At the same time the average plant nutrient content 
has gone up from 19.8 percent in 1939 to 21.2 percent in 1949. These advances 
have resulted largely from farmers and the fertilizer industry putting into use 
new knowledge developed through fertilizer and soil management research. 

7. The first domestic plant especially designed for granulation of dry-mixed 
fertilizers was founded on the bases of research findings. The first commercial 
plant of this type was placed into operation during the last year. The funda- 
mental characteristies of procedures used in developing the plant were based in a 
large part on past research studies of this Bureau. 

8. Radioactive phosphorus experiments have revealed that water-soluble 
phosphates supply more phosphate to crops the first vear than other forms, 
especially in the calcarious soils of the West. This information is serving as a 
guide for commercial production of phosphate from western deposits. Experi- 
ments are now under way in 20 States, and 50 field tests were carried out during 
the year. These experiments are aiding materially in advancing knowledge 
about the use of phosphate fertilizers and in studying plant root development 
and fertilizer placement. 

Factors influencing the vitamin content of plants are being studied at the 
United States Plant, Soil, and Nutrition Laboratory. Findings indicate that the 
amount of light is apparently the most important factor in determining the 
ascorbic acid content of leafy vegetables and tomatoes, while storage is of con- 
siderably more importance in determining the ascorbic acid content of potato 
tubers than are the climatological variables measured. 

10. Some crops found to be tolerant of salinity in western soils. Many soils 
of the West contain salts in quantities sufficient to seriously limit plant growth. 
Investigations on the tolerance of 13 truck crops, more than 20 forage and other 
field crops, and citrus and stone fruits have made possible a listing of these crops 
in order of their ability to grow satisfactorily on saline soils. The influence of 
climatic factors on the salt tolerance of crops has been determined. Alfalfa, 
barley, and several truck crops show very substantial varietal differences in salt 
tolerance. 

11. Six million acres mapped for soil surveys last fiscal year. Detailed basic 
soil maps for 5,595,500 acres and semidetail and reconnaissance maps for an 
additional 544,600 acres were completed. Field surveys were in progress in 54 
counties, 9 of which were completed. A total of 1,589 soil surveys have now been 
published. 

12. Soil surveys in Missouri Basin. Soil surveys to provide the basic soil 
data for classifying land in proposed irrigation projects were initiated during the 
past year in five States in the Missouri Basin. One survey has been started in 
each of four States and two in one State. These surveys are being made so as to 
provide detailed information on soils required in land classification for irrigation 
and in subsequent development of irrigation projects. 

13. In cooperation with several States, fertility status of soils by counties is 
being determined by utilizing soil test data accumulated from the many soil 
samples submitted by farmers. The data, in combination with adequate soil 
surveys, serve as a sound basis for evaluating educational and advisory programs 
at the county level. In Tennessee, for example, the data showed a high level of 
soil phosphorus in central Tennessee counties where soils were developed from 
phosphate rock, but lower levels in other counties. In tobaceo- and cotton- 
producing counties in North Carolina, where heavy fertilizer applications have 
been used for a long period, soil phospheorus has been built up to a high level, while 
it is lower in other counties. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING INVESTIGATIONS 


This research is conducted in the following four major fields: 

Farm machinery investigations are concerned with the improvement of farm 
machinery, equipment, and mechanical methods of planting, cultivating, fertiliz- 
ing, and harvesting farm crops and combating their insect pests and diseases. 

Farm structures and related investigations develop more effective barns and 
animal shelters, better structures for storing crops on the farm, and improve de- 
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sign and utility of farmhouses The farm investment in buildings, including 
houses, is approximately 20 billion dollars. Part-year storage on the farm for 
most of the grain, feed, and perishable crops is essential to orderly marketing of 
agricultural products. 

Mechanical processing of farm products concerns the improvement of equip- 
ment and methods for handling and processing products on the farm or at local 
processing plants. 

Farm electrification investigations include the application of electrical energy 
in the form of power, heat, light, and other forms as an aid in the production and 
processing of agricultural products, and the study of potential new uses of such 
energy on farms. 

In the past 10 years farmers have changed from hand methods and animal 
power to machines more rapidly than in any other decade in history. They are 
using more than twice as many tractors as in 1939. Mechanization is far advanced 
in several crops, such as small grains and corn, but 90 percent of the cotton crop 
is still harvested by hand and some other crops still require almost as many 
man-hours of labor per acre as they did years ago. 

Selected eramples of recent progress 

1. Plan development for low-cost farmhouses stepped up. A leaflet, Four 
Farmhouses for the South, illustrating four low-cost farmhouse plans, has been 
issued. Three plans of a group developed several years ago by the Farmers Home 
Administration have been revised and working drawings made. A fourth is well 
underway. Drawings of a group of minimum-sized houses that can readily be 
enlarged is underway. Heating, the sixth bulletin in the Your Farmhouse series, 
was published during the year. 

2. More building plans for farm service buildings being turned out. Revision 
of the catalog of Plans of Farm Buildings for Northeastern States is ready for 
publication. At the request of the PMA, 17 drawings of grain bins and floor and 
duct systems for grain storage were prepared. Working drawings for a 10,000- 
bushel grain elevator with suggested drier lay-out were completed for use in the 
Midwest plan service. Work is continuing on the development and revision of a 
wide variety of plans for service buildings. 

3. Bank barns found as satisfactory as above-ground barns in production of 
grade A milk. Temperature and humidity studies in 26 Wisconsin barns and 
milk-quality studies in 202 barns of both types were made because of discrimina- 
tion of many milk sanitarians against bank-type barns. It was found that lighting 
and placement were more important than type of structure and that temperatures 
and humidity in barns of the bank type were lower in tests during each of the last 
2 vears. 

4. Thousands of anchoring rings in use on CCC grain bins. Agricultural 
engineers, cooperating with industry and the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, developed a foundation ring that successfully anchors circular grain bins 
against wind damage. More than 30,000 of these foundation rings are now in 
use on CCC grain bins throughout the grain-growing States. 


- 


5. A preproduction model tung-nut harvester, designed after a United States 
Department of Agriculture experimental model is being manufactured. In field 
experiments with the experimental model two men were able to gather and bag 
1% tons of tung nuts per hour. 

6. Tests show low-gallonage spray applications as effective as high-gallonage 
applications. Corn borers were controlled as effectively with low-galionage 
sprayers as with conventional high-gallonage equipment in field experiments with 
DDT. These findings emphasize the need for developing equipment for better 
plant coverage with low-gallonage treatment. Labor costs are less with low- 
gallonage treatments. 

7. Fertilizer placement studies underscore the importance of determining 
placement requirements for each crop. Onion yields were tripled in a Michigan 
test by placing fertilizer 3 inches below the seed, for example; while carrot yields 
were reduced 15 percent because of injury to the carrot seed and seedling roots 
from the same fertilizer placement in a New York test. 

8. Improved stripper-type cotton harvester developed. Major features of 
the machine include spiral brush-type rollers, a pneumatic doffing and conveying 
system, and a sidewise movement of the gathering units. Preliminary tests 
showed good results under conditions that reduce the efficiency of other type 
strippers. 

9. Machines that combine jobs cut farming costs. Combining several field 
operations into a single one offers great opportunity for cutting costs. United 
States Department of Agriculture agricultural engineers accomplished three-way 
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weed control in cotton with a single tractor equipped with a shovel cultivator, a 
flame cultivator, and a weed-and-insect sprayer. 

10. Tractor-tire research reveals valuable information. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture engineers working with industry have determined that air- 
filled tractor tires with use of weights are more effective than water-filled tires in 
normally dry sand and loam soils common to Southern States. Furthermore, 
lug height of tractor tires was shown to be important in tests in these same soils. 
Low lugs were superior to high ones in sand; slightly better in loam. High and 
low lugs were on a par in southern clay soil. These same tests showed that rim 
width had little effect on the efficiency of tractor tire operation. 

11. Sulfur dioxide was found to be a good preservative agent for drying alfalfa 
when drying is completed with a barn drier using natural air, in engineering tests 
cooperative with the Bureau of Dairy Industry on forage preservation. Under 
adverse drying conditions, 20 percent more carotene and 110 pounds more dry 
matter were preserved when sulfur dioxide was applied at the rate of 7 pounds 
per ton of dry forage. The treating of uncured baled hay with sulfur dioxide 
slowed down respiration for a period of from 1 to 2 weeks, thus delaying heating 
and mold. 

12. New machine developments reduce processing costs of fiber flax. Investi- 
gations designed to reduce costs in the flax industry of the Willamette Valley of 
Oregon have resulted in the development of a 6-foot push-type flax puller. An 
artificial drier for retted straw has been designed that will greatly reduce processing 
costs without injury to the fiber, and construction of a full-scale drying plant is 
under way. 

13. New processing service offered in freezer-locker plants. Agricultural en- 
gineers of the United States Department of Agriculture, working with the Michi- 
gan Agricultural Experiment Station and freezer-locker plant owners, developed 
efficient community fruit- and vegetable-processing kitchens that are easily in- 
corporated in locker-plant operations. Both customers and plant owners bene- 
fited from this new processing service. The community processing kitchen is 
apparently headed for widespread acceptance. 


NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


The National Arboretum occupies a site of approximately 400 acres in the 
District of Columbia. Basic developmental work has largely been done, includ- 
ing the clearing of land, and in recent years trees and shrubs have been trans- 
planted from nurseries to permanent planting sites. However, much material is 
maintained in nurseries awaiting transplanting. 

A program involving estimated expenditures of more than $2,400,000 for the 
long-term development of the needed roads, walks, buildings, and greenhouses has 
been developed in cooperation with the National Arboretum Advisory Council. 
This program, however, has largely been held in abeyance during the past 2 years 
as shown by the following tabulation: 








Fiscal year | Amount | Purpose 
! 
| 
| 


| $350,000 | Acquisition of additional land. , 
328,000 | Preparation of plans; construction of a gatehouse with rest ‘rooms, construction of 
| some roads; purchase of equipment. 
70,000 | Construction of farm machinery and shop building, fencing, grading, and miscel- 
laneous development work. 
43,950 | Roads, paths, grading, utilities, and miscellaneous. 





During fiscal year 1950, activities at the National Arboretum were as follows: 

Program for development of physical facilities: Construction of approximately 
2 miles of permanent roads was completed, two houses, acquired with the pur- 
chase of additional land, were relocated and rehabilitated, and certain woodland 
areas were partially cleared and the land prepared for permanent planting. Ad- 
justments were made to permit the extension of New York Avenue by moving the 
permanent fence from the old property line to the new location. This involved 
dismantling and erecting 4,000 feet of chain-link fencing. Construction of the 
gatehouse was completed in August and the farm implement building was com- 
pleted in September 1950. 

Operation and maintenance: In addition to the usual maintenance of the 400- 
acre tract, a very large quantity of plant material was moved from the nurseries 
into permanent locations. On April 27, 1950, ceremonies were held for the dedi- 
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eation of plantings made possible by a donation from the Garden Club of America 
and presented to the Secretary of Agriculture. Work has been initiated on the 
flowering dogwood and allied plantings which are a memorial gift from the 
Woman’s National Farm and Garden Association. 

Some 8,000 persons visited the azalea display when the arboretum was opened 
to the publie for 3 week ends during April and May. Many other visitors ar- 
ranged to see the arboretum by appointment. The American Holly Society held 
one field meeting at the site of the holly collections. 


The herbarium continued to expand with the accumulation of plant specimens 
at about the same rate as in previous years. 

Mr. Wuirren. I feel that if we are going to do all this splendid 
work, to fail to recognize it by putting it in the record would be 
a mistake. 

Mr. AnprersEN. I think you are right, Mr. Chairman. I think we 
should put more of it in the record. 


FARM HOUSING RESEARCH 


Mr. Horan. Now, something came up this morning that disturbs 
this committee quite a bit. 

We are doing all this work attempting to find a practical solution 
to the shelter end of taking care of our farmers that have to be serviced 
and assisted through the Farmers Home Administration, and we know, 
of course, Mr. Lasseter’s attitude. He does not want to have 
the borrowers under FHA assume obligations that do not have any 
monetary return immediately, or, well, that never have, and hes 
opposed to a borrower under FHA spending too much money on 
houses at first, and you have prepared and have brought plans up 
that look fairly good to me. They are economical units, and can be 
built for a surprisingly small amount of money and can be added to 
or improved later on. 

This morning, Dr. Reed indicated the need for houses for his help 
out at Beltsville, but the item that came up to us last year for 10 houses 
was $100,000. They cannot, of course, be built by the workers 
themselves. They have to be let by contracts, and the high cost of 
labor, and so forth, enters into it. Would you comment on the 
possibility of getting your divisions together so that we might be 
able to meet some of these needs along that line? 


HOUSING FOR DAIRY WORKERS AT BELTSVILLE 


Mr. Lona. The plans to which you refer, Mr. Horan, ‘are in the 
minimum cost bracket and they are expandable. Starting with the 
basic unit of two rooms, which would include a bathroom, a kitchen, 
and a living-sleeping room, the equivalent of a two-room apartment 
with an area of about 500 square feet, they are expandable by the 
addition of two or three bedrooms, enlarged storage areas, et cetera. 
I am informed that similar houses were built in the southern region 
a few months ago for about $5 per square foot by force account. In 
the Washington area and with rising material and labor prices the 
costs that the Dairy Industry Bureau might find here would perhaps 
be higher. 

Mr. Horan. I doubt if they could build them at force account. 

Mr. Lona. On the basis of 500 square feet and $5 per square foot, 
the minimum cost would be $2,500. Adding two bedrooms, I would 
say, would bring it up to at least $4,000 or $4,500. These estimates 
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are for the structures only. They do not include the electric lines, 
power lines, water lines, gas lines, streets and sewage disposal which 
would add to the cost. 

I would like to say further that we have discussed these houses to 
some extent with the dairy industry representatives. They plan to 
use some of these designs in the houses they build. 

Mr. Horan. They need the houses. 

Mr. Lona. They do. need them. We have wondered whether it 
might be feasible for us to combine interests with them and put up 
one or two of these designs as experimental studies, using different 
materials, methods, and heating systems, and benefiting from their 
actual use. This has been a matter of discussion only. We have no 
program. We haven’t gotten to the point of working out research 
objectives, but it would be very beneficial to us if a cooperative 
program of this kind could be developed. 

Mr. Wurrren. If you had in mind using it as an example, it would 
be hard to find a place that is visited more frequently than Beltsville, 
would it not, from an agricultural standpoint? 

Mr. Lona. From the standpoint of visitors; yes. At this stage of 
the game we wouldn't be interested in visitors, per se. It would be 
our intent to determine the use of noncritical materials, the use—— 

Mr. Wuirren. However, since the real benefit of any research that 
you do and any answers you come up with is for the public, and the 
more visitors you have to observe the results, the better job you would 
do of making the results available. 

Mr. Lone. Of course, Mr. Chairman, we sometimes have failures in 
research. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, it is just as important to keep a man from 


making a mistake as it is to help him to make progress, you know. 


HOUSING ON COLUMBIA BASIN PROJECT 


Mr. Horan. This is rather important to me, and anything you fel- 
lows can contribute to it would certainly be appreciated by me. 

Now, it was on the basis of that need that we asked you to do two 
things, and they have been done. One was to compile a list of the 
bulletins you had on housing, so that anyone who wanted to could 
build his own house and his own septic tank and that sort of thing. 
And quite a number of bulletins were cataloged for us. 

We finally worked out a little slip of paper. I understand there 
has been considerable demand for it. And secondly, we asked for 
practical designs, utilizing the most practical dimensions and the 
simplest shapes of houses, so as to handle the least expensive sort of 
construction and yet be serviceable, and then this discussion came up 
this morning. And I think we should have an application of what 
you are doing actually in the shape of a house, some place, and I 
should think out at Beltsville, at the Dairy Department would be a 
good place to build them, because Dillard Lasseter, for another one, 
is going to have this problem right in his lap, and then he could have 
something to point to. 

And bear in mind that as every nail is driven, the costs should be 
watched closely to see what we could do. 

What I am saying now is an old thing, of course, because some of 
our architects that put out variously designed houses indicate how 
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much it can be built for here, there, and elsewhere in the United 
States. Apparently the standards on that exist and have been widely 
used. But that is what I had in mind in asking you these questions. 


PAINTING AT PLANT INDUSTRY STATION 


Now, why, when I was out at Beltsville at your institution last 
year, did I find the white paint off of your buildings and find them 
practically down to wood, when you have the Division here that is 
supposed to lecture to the rest of the Nation? 

Dr. Satrer. Our buildings there were painted initially in 1942, 
Mr. Horan, and it was about time for a repaint job. They have now 
been repainted. That is the situation. 


HOUSING FOR DAIRY WORKERS AT BELTSVILLE 


Mr. Wuirren. In connection with what Mr. Horan has said, I 
want to make this statement. 

The committee is not saying that you should or should not go ahead. 
But, it is the attitude of the committee that if you can work out with 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry a joint operation, we will not take it 
as an effort to get around the will of the committee. I think the 
committee clearly was of the opinion last year that they had an urgent 
need for housing. But in view of the over-all financial situation of 
the Government, and the fact that building programs are needed in 
so many places, it was thought that you should not start out on a 
building program. 

If there is some sound basis on which it can be worked out, that is 
all right. 

Mr. Lone. Do I understand, then, Mr. Chairman, that if we 
can work out an objective research program and construct one or 
more actual houses, your committee will not consider it a misuse of 
research funds if those houses are put into ac ‘tual use by the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry? 

Mr. Wuirren. I think it is foolish to say that you cannot use a 
house just because it is built for experimental purposes. Use is prob- 
ably the best way to carry out your experiment. 


HOUSING FOR COLUMBIA BASIN PROJECT 


Mr. Horan. To point this up still further, I would like to ask Dr. 
Parker what the reflections of your shop are regarding mass settle- 
ment of the Columbia Basin, when it comes to all the things that we 
will have to provide for, some of which we can’t avoid? 

People have lived in tents, and some of them can and will. Others 
will want housing funds, but we have got to mass settle it. We 
want it to be a successful project. We will have to build roads, 
schools, post offices. Probably the total funds will approach $100,000 
for various things, and about half of that we will have to get from Fed- 
eral sources. 

What has been the thinking of your shop regarding the prov iding 
of shelter on the individual farm on a mass-settled large project? 

Dr. Parker. Of course, that comes outside of the function of our 
Bureau, but there have been discussions recently, between agencies 
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of the Department, including the Farmers Home Administration, 
and the Bureau of Reclamation on problems relating to the settling 
of newly irrigated land. The discussions included the problems of 
land-leveling and the development of irrigation systems; that would 
probably involve the Soil Conservation Service. 


FHA Loans ror Rurat Hovsine Prosects 


Mr. Horan. Well, I do not know. Under this one, research is 
charged for this item having to do with settlers on newly irrigated lands 
in the Columbia River Basin. I know those studies have been going 
on for a long time, and they have been in conjunction with the State 
college and the Columbia River Basin Commission and others. They 
have been not only production studies, but since we do have a law 
which does provide for rural housing and for loans to be made for that 
purpose, some one in the Federal Government has got to evaluate the 
best way to apply that responsibility of making loans for that purpose. 
And, of course, in my estimation we could not have a better man to 
do that than Mr. Lassiter. I have every confidence in him. I am 
glad he is there. 

So someone cannot escape this. And we do have to weigh this 
thing in, and we do have to have an answer when they say, “Now, I 
want to build a house on this place.”” Weil, Farmers Home has been 
doing it. 

I was in a milk house near Spokane 3 years ago. The Farmers 
Home borrower said he had built it himself and it had cost $800. I 
imagine the same house built by a contractor would probably have 
cost in excess of $3,000 and maybe even more. So the Farmers 
Home Administration has an answer, and I think we ought to all get 
together on that answer, because we can ruin that settler by giving 
him too much money all at once as he starts out. 

Dr. Parker. Well, it is a problem that comes up a good many 
places. The Bureau of Reclamation indicated to the Department 
that they would be bringing in about 145,000 acres of new land in 
1952 and maybe 240,000 acres in 1953. Obviously that presents 
quite a problem of settling—housing, roads, schools, everything. 

Mr. Lona. May I interject that these new plans we are preparing 
and which you have seen are designed specifically to aid self-builders. 
Many of these settlers should be able to build without skilled help. 

Mr. Horan. Well, I am sure that is right. And in this case we 
recognize that Dr. Reed was completely helpless. If he built, it 
would have to be by contractor, and quite often contractors when 
they take a job from the Government expect to charge just a little 
bit more than what they would charge others. So this committee 
was trying to be jealous of our own responsibility in the matter 


LIMITATION ON RESEARCH FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Rorerts. Mr. Chairman, involved in this building problem, 
too, we: have a limitation in the appropriation bill on the amount of 
money that might be used for construction even for research pur- 
poses. Under that limitation any project which the two Bureaus 
might be able to work out, if it exceeds $5,000, would require appro- 
priation language which would’ permit them to carry out such con- 
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struction. Between $2,500 and $5,000, the existing language provides 
that any construction is to be within an estimate submitted and 
approved by the Appropriations Committee. 

Ar. Lone. Would that limitation apply to an individual structure 
or to a group of structures? 

Mr. Roserts. It provides that the cost of constructing any one 
building, except headhouses connecting greenhouses, must be so 
handled. 

Mr. Wuirren. You might give attention to that and advise us 
before we finish the hearings. It strikes me that by the use of force 
account and other things perhaps you might stay under that figure. 
At any rate, if you will advise us, Mr. Roberts, before we finish we 
will be able to act a little better in case some action on the part of 
the committee is necessary. 

Dr. Salter, we have not asked you in detail about a lot of your 
activities. This committee has gone into these matters periodically, 
and the indications are that you expect to go along with about the 
same force, and expect to give attention to such projects as may be 
found to be essential by the military. 

However, at various times we have had questions raised as to the 
relationship between your own agency on soils work and that of the 
Soil Conservation Service. Have you made any special effort to see 
that there is no duplication of effort? 


COORDINATION OF DEPARTMENT'S SOIL RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Dr. Satrer. Yes, Mr. Whitten. We have been working very 
closely with the Soil Conservation Service, trying to dovetail our pro- 
grams together, so that there is not undesirable duplication. We also 
try to integrate our force, so that where they are doing work we can 
supply certain complements which they do not have, and they can do 
the same for us. 

Mr. Wuirren. It has been pointed out that in no case are you 
duplicating work geographically, since in one station you might be 
doing what they were doing in another station. Is that the answer 
to this charge? 

Dr. Satter. That is pretty largely it. Dr. Parker, of course, has 
charge of our soils work, and he and Dr. Nichols have lined their 
projects up and tried to see where they could fit them together best. 
I think they have made progress. I think there are some limitations, 
especially where neither one of us is able to provide the additional 
men that would be necessary to round out the job. But that is a 
recognizedly difficult matter at this time. 


PROGRESS ON FARM HOUSING PLANS 


Mr. Wurrren. You feel that you have made splendid progress, 
Mr. Long, in connection with the housing program, do you? 

Mr. Lone. We have been doing very well, Mr. Chairman. The 
commitments for Farmers Home Administration are perhaps two- 
thirds completed. These include the new designs they requested us 
to do and the plans they gave us to revise. We have assembled the 
lists Mr. Horan mentioned. We have published the little catalog 
sheets, and so forth. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Last year everybody except custodial employees 
tried to get in on this program, and each Bureau requested additional 
funds for the purpose. The committee did not see fit to let them get 
in on it. 

Have you folks been able to get along pretty well without all this 
additional help? . 

Mr. Lone. That is rather difficult for me to answer, Mr. Chairman. 
We have made progress toward our agricultural engineering objectives; 
there are other objectives which should be considered. We are doing 
some service work now on construction material surveys for normal 
farm housing and building requirements fundamental to a possible 
materials allocation program for the Materials and Facilities Branch, 
PMA, and some studies which BAE have asked us to make, which will 
implement their phase of this housing job. 

In addition to answering Mr. Horan’s questions on our farm 
housing research progress, Mr. Whitten, [ would like to state that we 
have prepared a statement covering much of our agricultural engineer- 
ing research activities. With your permission, we would appreciate 
having this inserted in the record. 

Mr. Wuarrrmn. That is agreeable, Mr. Long. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The dictionary defines engineering as “the science and art of constructing and 
using machinery, or of designing and constructing buildings; skiliful management,” 
Agricultural engineering, obviously, is engineering applied to the different phases 
of the agricultural industry. 

The objective of agricultural engineering research is not, necessarily, to pro- 
duce more per acre (although that can be done) but to produce more per worker, 
thus reducing the production and processing costs; to recover and preserve what 
is produced; and, in cooperation with other scientists, to find new packages and 
develop new marketable products. 

Agricuitural engineering is an important factor in the productive operations of 
every farm in the United States. In its various aspects and services it contributes 
also to the comfort and attractiveness of farm living. The ramifications of agri- 
cultural engineering research and the opportunities in its development are so 
great, that one of the most difficult features in administering the agricultural 
engineering research program is that of selecting the relatively few projects of 
greatest importance and timeliness in keeping with a productive, balanced pro- 
gram, commensurate with our personnel and with our physical and financial 
resources. Most of our current projects have a direct or indirect relationship 
to a national defense program or can be realined to provide personnel and facilities 
to serve emergency needs. 

First, I should like to give a brief résumé of the economie return from a few of 
our project accomplishments in recent years. Naturally, I have selected some 
of our more noteworthy projects for this discussion. It is inherent in research 
that some ideas and projects develop satisfactorily and that others are less pro- 
ductive. I shall mention some of the latter further on in this report. 

1. During the fiscal vear 1950, the Commodity Credit Corporation purchased 
grain storage bins, buildings and equipment to the extent of more than $100,- 
000,000. Subsequently, some 400,000,000 bushels of shelled corn from the 1948 
harvest was acquired in the price-support program and placed in this storage. 

Agricultural engineers reviewed the engineering features in the selection and 
acquisition of the storage units and equipment, and worked with the bidders to 
make improvements in their designs. Out of a total of 500 bids the engineers 
selected approximately 80 as functionally and structurally acceptable for purchase 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. Although time did not permit as thorough 
supervision in either the office or the field as desirable, the work performed by the 
engineers helped materially to improve the quality of the grain storages acquired. 

2. The farm housing loan program conducted by the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration is another action program in which the research agricultural engineers 
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performed important service. Plans and specifications are required for any con- 
struction loan program in order to insure that the money loaned on any individual 
project is used for the specific purpose for which it was granted. They are neces- 
sary, also, to insure that the Federal loan program is directed toward its primary 
objective—that of securing more suitable, comfortable, and attracfive homes for 
farm families within their economic means. The modest farmhouse research 
project that has been underway for some years has proved its economic worth to 
the Government. For fiscal year 1951 the combined plan service and comple- 
mentary research in farm housing is costing 0.4 percent of the amount of the loan 
program. If commercial architects had been employed on each individual house 
plan at the customary 5-percent fee, the additional cost would have been 
$1,242,000. 

3. The USDA Cotton Ginning Laboratory at Stoneville, Miss., is the recognized 
research headquarters for the cotton-ginning industry. For more than 30 years 
it has been serving growers and ginners by developing improved ginning processes. 
The leadership of the laboratory is based on its numerous contributions to the 
cotton industry; for example, over 5,000 of the 9,000 gins in operation condition 
the seed cotton with driers constructed on the laboratory specifications. These 
gins processed more than 10,000,000 bales in 1949 and increased the value of 
cotton on an average of $2 per bale—an additional return of $20,000,000 to the 
cotton growers. As the older gins are modernized or rebuilt, the benefits due 
to better preparation will increase proportionately. 

4. Some 1,500 USDA-type lint-flue cleaners have been installed in commercial 
gins. These have increased the grade of ginned cotton on the average of one- 
third grade or possibly $5 per bale. This device, based on the laboratory’s 
research, has already added $5,000,000 to the cotton-growers’ income. 
When the lint-flue cleaner comes into general use in the remaining 7,500 gins the 
increased income to cotton growers will total $30,000,000 based on the 
1949 crop. Aside from these two engineering developments, the laboratory has 
been granted 23 public-service patents and others are pending. 

5. The application of electric energy to agriculture is in its infancy, yet several 
outstanding research findings are available to the 414 million farms now having 
high-line service. A simple, inexpensive type of electric heater is the most 
practical method of supplying heat in the farrowing pens of young pigs. Death 
losses of early spring pigs have been reduced 17.4 percent by the use of such 
equipment, which has been adopted more or less generally by farmers in the 
Midwest. If used by all hog raisers, Corn Belt farmers alone would have 10,910,- 
500 more hogs or could have reduced the number of farrowing sows by 134 million. 
In addition, such protection devices enable farmers to move the farrowing date 
into late winter and benefit from the August market price. 

6. Improved bright-leaf tobacco-curing methods and equipment are reducing 
costs for curing tobacco by 50 percent. Development of improved curing equip- 
ment and electrical controls combined with safety regulations is also responsible 
in part for 66 percent reduction in losses of tobacco-curing barns by fire between 
1946 and 1949. This reduction in fire losses alone exceeds $2,000,000 annually. 
The potential saving in fuel cost is estimated at $10,000,000 each year, while the 
quality of tobacco is increased materially. 

7. Tractor tire tests under way at the tillage machinery laboratory, Auburn, 
Ala., indicate that a saving of 10 percent in fuel costs in tractor operation can be 
made by farmers who use properly designed farm tractor tires. The 3,825,000 
tractors now on the farms in the United States use about 4,000,000,000 gallons 
of liquid fuel per year, at a cost of over $400,000,000 per year. If the improved 
design of tractor tires were generally used, with a fuel saving of 10 percent this 
would reduce farmers’ tractor operating costs $40,000,000 per year. 

8. Seeding rates for sugar beets have been reduced from 20 pounds per acre to 
less than 4 pounds and hand labor for thinning has been reduced one-fourth to 
one-third through cooperative research. For the acreage harvested in 1949, 
there would be a potential saving of about 1,000,000 pounds of seed, or a quarter 
million dollars for seed alone. To this may be added the significant saving in 
labor, amounting to about $7,000,000 making a total reduction of $7,250,000 in 
the farmers’ production costs for the 1949 crop. 

Research engineers are specialized, technical personnel. Within limits, it is 
possible to shift individuals from one project to another. More frequently, when 
one problem is solved it is desirable to give these men who have developed compe- 
tence in a specialized research field responsibility for another phase of the same 
project, thus capitalizing on their experience to the greatest extent and enabling 
them to render the most effective, efficient service. 
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Research projects are sometimes completed and closed. At other times, the 
research continues to develop economic results as the emphasis changes from one 
objective to another. Research is a continuing program, like any other service 
program. It.requires administrative judgment to determine when the results 
of any one project have passed the peak of their economic return. In spite of the 
fact that financial support of the revitalized agricultural engineering research 
program during the past six years has not permitted many opportunities for 
shifting of emphasis, there have been significant moves of this nature, as illustrated 
by the following examples: 

1. The primary reason for the high incidence of undulant fever among farm 
families has been the use of raw milk. Two years of work by an engineer in our 
Division of Farm Electrification in cooperation with the Connecticut Experiment 
Station resulted in the design of a domestic pasteurizer that operates on a simplified 
pasteurization schedule. This equipment is now in commercial production. The 
personnel and funds formerly assigned to this project are now directed to a serious 
poakey house ventilation problem and to tobacco conditioning in the Connecticut 

alley. 

2. One engineer employed on the farm grain storage program in the Midwest 
has been reassigned during the current fiscal year to study the critical problem 
of grain sorghum storage in the humid costal area of Texas. 

3. One engineer who has been working on potato-storage problems in Colorado 
for the past 6 or 7 years has been given new assignments on the same problems 
in Minnesota and North Dakota. 

4. One engineer was transferred from grain storage to onion storage. 

5. One engineer who has been working on pesticide application equipment 
research at the Toledo, Ohio, laboratory was loaned the first of the year to work 
with the aeronautical engineers in designing the dispensing equipment to be 
built into the experimental airplane being constructed as the first phase of the 
cooperative agricultural aviation project located at the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

6. A project conducted by the Division of Farm Electrification on the use of 
bactericidal lamps in poultry houses for disease control resulted in inconclusive 
data in two seasons work, but did result in increased egg production in the irra- 
diated pens. The project has been rewritten and the objective changed to de- 
termine the fundamental reasons for the production increase. 

These few illustrations will show the continual change in research programs 
that are not always apparent in general statements—the shifting of research per- 
sonnel or funds to meet emergency needs, to service action programs, or to initiate 
new activities that promise to be more productive than those that have been 
under way. A survey of our program shows that 14 percent of our technical 
personnel have been reassigned to essentially new projects during the past and 
current fiscal year. 

The goals of agricultural engineering research are: Development and improve- 
ment of field machinery to produce with fewer man-hours per bushel and with 
due regard to soil and water conservation; harvesting machinery to recover the 
highest possible part of the crop produced; structures to reduce chore labor, con- 
serve field-fresh quality of agricultural products, and to prevent waste; effective 
use of electric energy about the farm and in the home; transportation to deliver 
farm products to the markets without waste and in as nearly the condition they 
are when they leave the farm; and processing to make the farmer more than just 
the supplier of raw material. 

The program does not deplete our agricultural resources or develop surpluses. 
It places more nutritious food on the dining table of people everywhere. And 
it gives the individual farmer greater control over his costs of production, tends 
to enable him to control the quality of his commodities, and to produce profitably 
at lower market prices. 

Finally, in the words of Harold A. Young, president of the National Cotton 
Council, ““The farming mechanization program offers an opportunity to take some 
of the drudgery out of farming. It offers an pe reaped of increasing tremen- 
dously the productivity and earning capacity of the individual worker. * * * 


A thriving agriculture is essential to our civilization. And agriculture will con- 
tinue to thrive only so long as we can keep on the farms a substantial part of our 
most capable rural youth.” 

Mr. Wuitren. What plans do you have at the Brawley station? 
I notice you are now setting up funds for its operation. 
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OPERATION OF BRAWLEY FIELD STATION 


Dr. Satrer. Dr. Parker, would you mind discussing that? 

Dr. Parker. The Brawley, Calif., station, to just review it briefly, 
will probably have construction of buildings and facilities finished 
about the Ist of June. It will represent a total investment of about 
$350,000, which includes the land that was transferred to the Depart- 
ment by the Imperial Valley Farmers Association. 

The station was first authorized in fiscal year 1949, and since that 
time we have increased the amount of money being expended there 
from $22,000 to nearly $50,000 for carrying the program. 

In addition to that, we have put in some money for equipment, 
which was on a nonrecurring basis. 

Under the requested increase of $85,000, we would expect to devote 
a substantial part of it to field crops, giving emphasis to sugar and to 
some cereal crops. Fruit and vegetables would receive approximately 
one-third of it with emphasis upon the truck crops of the area and 
some on citrus and dates. 

About $25,000 of the $85,000 would be used for soil management 
and irrigation studies on fertilizer use and water use. 

I might say that we have had our first planning conference with 
the Brawley Farmers Association last fall and spent a good full half 
day with them discussing plans as to what should be done. Reports 
of that conference were sent to experiment station directors of the 
States that will be interested in the operations of the Brawley station; 
namely, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and California. 
The California Experiment Station and the Soil Conservation Service 
participated in the conference, but the other States did not. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any further questions? 

If not, gentlemen, we thank you very much. I think you are doing 
a mighty good job. 





Monpay, Fesruary 19, 1951. 


FOREST SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


LYLE F. WATTS, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

EARL W. LOVERIDGE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

Cc. M. GRANGER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

E. I. KOTOK, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

R. E. McARDLE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

HOWARD HOPKINS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

HENRY WOLD, BUREAU BUDGET OFFICER 

RAL7TH 8S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Watts, we are glad to have you and your staff 
with us this morning. We will insert, at this point in the record 
pages 333 through 335. We will be happy to have your genera 
statement. 

(The pages of the justifications are as follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 





The Forest Service is charged with responsibility for promoting the conserva- 
tion and wise use of the country’s forest and related watershed lands, which com- 
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prise one-third of the total land area of the United States. Authority for the 
work of the service stems from numerous acts, the more important ones being the 
Timber Culture Repeal Act of March 3, 1891; Sundry Civil Appropriation Act of 
June 4, 1897; Transfer Act of February 1, 1905; Weeks Act of March 1, 1911; act 
of June 7, 1924; Forest Research Act of May 22, 1928; and Cooperative Forest 
Management Act of August 25, 1950. 

To meet its responsibility, the Forest Service engages in three main lines of 
work, as follows: 

(1) Management, protection, and development of the national forests.—Under 
instructions from Secretary Wilson in 1905, this is to be done for ‘“‘the greatest 
good of the greatest number in the long run.” This in turn calls for obtaining the 
maximum practicable yield and use of their many resources on a continuin 
basis, to meet both local and national needs, under both normal conditions an 
during times of stress. The 181,000,000 acres of national forests are located in 
40 States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 

In managing the national forests, technical forestry is applied to the growing 
and harvesting of timber crops. Estimated harvest through timber sales in 1951 
is 3.8 billion board feet. The grazing of approximately 9,000,000 head of livestock 
is scientifically managed to obtain range conservation along with use of the annual 
growth of forage. Watersheds are managed for regulation of stream flow, flood 
control, sources of water for power, irrigation, navigation, and municipal supply. 
Some provision is made for the more than 20 to 50 million visits of people to the 
national forests for recreation purposes. Effort is made to apply needed scientific 
management to the extensive wildlife resources. Receipts from timber sales, 
grazing permits, and other sources exceeded $34,000,000 in 1950. Estimated 
receipts for 1951 are $42,000,000. 

The protection of the national forests is a major responsibility and includes 
the control of forest fires which numbered 9,736 in the first 11 months of the 
ealendar year 1950; the control of tree diseases and insect epidemies; and the 
prevention of trespass. 

The major development activities on the national forests consist of — 

(a) Reforestation of denuded and lightly stocked forest lands. 

(b) Revegetation of denuded range lands. 

(c) Construction of improvements, mainly roads which are extremely important 
(and largely self-liquidating) because of the large bodies of inaccessible mature 
and overmature timber on the national forests which are needed for housing and 
other uses. One-third of the remaining sawtimber in the country is in the national 
forests. 

(d) The acquisition of additional forest land through purchase and exchange. 

(2) Cooperation with the States and private forest-land owners is provided by 
the Forest Service— 

(a) To obtain better fire protection on the 427,000.000 acres of State and pri- 
vately owned forest lands. 

(b) To obtain better forest practices on and returns from 345,000,000 acres of 
commercial forest lands in private ownership. Only about 8 percent of the cut- 
ting on such lands is now being done in line with good forestry practice. 

(c) To aid in the distribution of planting stock to private forest-land owners 
for the purpose of establishing forests and shelter belts. 

(d) To stimulate development and proper management of State, county, and 
community forests. 

(3) Forest and range research.—The Forest Service conducts investigations in 
the entire field of forestry and range management, regardless of ownership, includ- 
ing the growth, protection, and harvesting of timber; management of range lands; 
protection and management of watersheds; and research in forest economies, It 
is conducting a forest survey of the United States—a study of present extent and 
potential growth and utilization of the Nation’s forest resources. Research to 
obtain greater use of the tremendous waste and to obtain more efficient and 
economical utilization of forest products is a major program, centered at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. The results of research are available to 
eonsumers and manufacturing plants generally, to the more than 4,000,000 owners 
of private forest and range lands, and to the many public agencies which admin- 
ister such lands. 

In addition, the Forest Service carries on the following activities: 

(4) Flood control.—In areas assigned by the Secretary, the Forest Service makes 
preliminary examinations and surveys under the Flood Control Act of 1936, as 
amended and supplemented, and installs watershed-improvement measures to 
retard runoff and reduce floodwater and sediment damage in congressionally 
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authorized watersheds. The Service has primary responsibility for watershed- 
improvement measures on national forests and adjacent range lands used in con- 
junction with such forests and other forest lands. Work on non-Federal lands is 
carried on in cooperation with appropriate State and local agencies. 

(5) Work performed for others.—Because of the widespread geographical loca- 
tion of Forest Service activities, the technical skills available in the organization, 
and for other similar reasons, the Forest Service is frequently called upon to per- 
form services for other Federal, State, and private agencies on a reimbursable or 
advance-payment basis. All projects benefit the Forest Service as well as the 
cooperator. Examples of these activities are: 

(a) Protection of private and other Federal forest lands intermingled with the 
national forests. 

(6) Disposal of slash resulting from sales of timber to contractors on national 
forests, and the rehabilitation of such areas. 

(c) Construction and maintenance of roads, and other improvements. 

(d) Investigations in forest, range, and water management and utilization 
problems. : 

(e) Cooperative survey, mapping, administrative, reforestation projects, ete. 

(f) Cooperation with the National Production Authority on requirements, 
production, and supplies of forest products and in stimulation of production 
through various devices. 

The Forest Service maintains its central office in Washington with program 
activities decentralized to 10 regional offices, 135 forest supervisors’ offices, 750 
district rangers’ offices, 12 forest and range experiment stations, the Forest 
Products Laboratory, and 62 research centers. On November 30, 1950, the 
Forest Service had 8,944 full-time employees, of whom 322 are in the central 
office and the balance in the field, and 1,959 part-time employees in the field. 
The November 30 employment figures for the field are lower than average for 
the year because of seasonal factors. 





Budget esti- 
mate, 1952 





| 
| Estimated, 
1951 


| 





Appropriated funds: | 


I SE ember nemnue | 1 $44, 801, 525 $54, 297, 000 
SI EE SE ia ci non oncen ep ecsciacciecsguenss Seadecctendgucenn| Tone T 10, 820, 000 
Research appropriations._.................-.---- Sp ET nto aver ae a Oe | 5, 220, 500 | 5, 345, 000 

Total appropriated funds (excluding permanent appropriations)__..._} 60, 854, 825 | 70, 462, 000 





1 Excludes $1,155,062 available from prior-year balance. 
G ENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Warts. [am glad to be here again, Mr. Chairman, and to have 
this opportunity to discuss the work of the Forest Service and the 
program that we would consider for the coming year. 

1 think that Secretary Brannan expressed more clearly than I can 
the considerations upon which the estimates before you are based. 
He stated that under more normal conditions we would regard the 
proposed budget as less than adequate to meet essential needs. 

I believe that to be true of the Forest Service estimates. They 
were worked out in the light of the defense mobilization program, and 
with the present financial and manpower situation definitely in mind. 

We have tried to make our 1952 fiscal-year estimate fit that situation 
without undue sacrifice of the more normal, long-time need. 

You wiil find that nearly all of the increases asked for are directly 
related to defense mobilization and that all of them are of immediate 
need. Fortunately, by temporary overcutting, we have the forest 
resources in this country to meet any conceivable short-time demands, 
We have the forest land to ultimately produce all we might need for 
the long pull provided we put those lands to work and practice a 
reasonable kind of forestry on the land. 
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RECEIPTS 


I would like to say now, Mr. Whitten, that the emphasis and the 
support which the Congress has given to forest conservation year after 
year is paying off now. For example, the benefits from the invest- 
ment in forest-fire control, year after year on both public and private 
land, are almost impossible to estimate. The investment in the man- 
agement of the national forests similarly finds them in shape to increase 
their contribution to defense mobilization now. They are doing it 
now. Whereas the amount of timber cut from the national forests 
was slightly over 3.5 billion board feet in fiscal year 1950, it will be 
close to 4.25 billion board feet in 1951. The receipts to the Treasury 
have increased even more sharply—probably well over $40 million in 
fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary said ‘$50 million.” 

Mr. Warts. It may well be close to 50. 

Mr. Granger. The Secretary was talking about the total, Mr. 
Horan. Mr. Watts is speaking only of receipts from timber sales. 

Mr. Warts. I said well over $40,000,000 in 1951 and it should be 
perhaps 25 percent higher in 1952. 

Thus, in considering our budget, we have given the greatest emphasis 
to the acute need for more access roads to open up new areas of timber 
and to the necessary technical personnel to prepare for, process, and 
administer a greater volume of timber-sales business. 

Similar emphasis is given to the need to strengthen prevention and 
the initial attack on forest fires. The justification, simply stated for 
this, has three major considerations. First, we cannot afford to 
weaken our forest-resource situation by letting them go up in smoke. 
Second, fighting forest fires which could have been prevented or 
put out when small is extremely wasteful of manpower essential to 
industrial expansion at this time. Third, military and civil defense 
requires that we prepare to and do keep down forest fires. 

The only other increase in national forest protection and manage- 
ment is for reseeding depleted grazing lands. This again is related 
directly to the need for greater production of meat and wool. 





RECREATIONAL USE OF NATIONAL FORESTS 


I think I should tell you that I am somewhat uneasy about the 
situation—and we participated in it—not to ask for an increase for 
recreational use in the national forests. With full employment, espe- 
cially in the West, and with no restriction on the use of gasoline and 
tires, this use will probably increase sharply. As you know, it is 
beyond our financing to do as good a job as we should do now. I[ 
hope the situation will not get out of hand too far. In any event, 
sacrifices must be made in the interests of those activities that just 
must be done to meet the present situation. 


RESEARCH WORK 


In research, we have limited our requests for increases to just those 
that seemed absolutely essential now. For example, we have asked 
for the very minimum to start some research work in northern New 
Mexico and to give reasonable attention to the tropical forests of 
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Puerto Rico. I visited both of those areas quite recently and am 
convinced that a major contribution can be made in both instances 
to the economic and social situation which those two areas do have. 
In addition, there is a small increase to strengthen our work in forest- 
fire research and to speed up the Nation-wide forest survey. 

When you reach the “State and private forestry” item, I want to 
suggest that you explore there the need for some increase in Clark- 
McNary fire protection. The estimates before you do not include 
such an increase. We would like to have your judgment as to whether 
or not it should. 

As in the past, Mr. Loveridge will give the detail in such things as 
“Administrative management and personnel.”’ Mr. Granger will 
handle the “National forest’? item. Mr. Kotok, the ‘Research’’ 
items. Mr. McArdle will cover the “State and private forestry” 
work; and Mr. Hopkins, ‘‘Land acquisition.” 

I think perhaps, in the interest of saving your time, that would be 
all I would need to say at this time. 


RELATION OF FOREST SERVICE PROGRAM TO PRESENT EMERGENCY 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Watts, we are always glad to hear from you. 
In the past, I have expressed a little concern about some of the bigger 
problems in time of emergency. This is not directed particularly to 
your bureau, but certainly your bureau is no exception. The minute 
an emergency develops and we have to spend our money on those 
things that are most essential, we do not find any agency or depart- 
ment that can reduce below what it had last year, and we find every 
department alining themselves with some defense effort so as to ask 
for increased funds. 

Despite the fact that we owe $270,000,000,000, and the dollar is 
down to 55 cents and headed lower, everybody has to have all he had 
last year, plus some more. 

What is the answer? 

Mr. Warts. I am sure, Congressman, that I am not competent 
to answer your question. 

Mr. Warrren. You are about as competent as anybody. I doubt 
if anybody is fully competent to answer. 

Mr. Warts. I will say this: That, with regard to the budget before 
you, we have had that definitely in mind. In my own viewpoint, for 
whatever it is worth, I do not believe that the emergency in which we 
now find ourselves will be one that will be over in a very few years. 
I think it would be most unfortunate if, in meeting the emergency, we 
allowed our natural resources to deteriorate. 

Mr. Wuirten. I agree with you on that. 


TIMBER SALES 


Mr. Warts. Fortunately, the biggest increases we are asking for 
do not contribute to the deficit situation. ‘Timber-sale receipts are 
increasing rapidly, and that is where the biggest increase is asked for. 

Mr. Wuittren. Now, this timber-sale business is fine; but, if you 
would give me the land and give me the timber and then pay me my 
salary, I expect I could come out very well, too. That is what you 
have. The Federal Government furnishes the land, the growing 
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timber, and pays for the cost of operations. You cannot lose on that 
kind of basis. 


Mr. Grancer. You can make money on it mighty fast. 


TIMBER-ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Wairren. Now, to listen to you talk you would believe that 
the only way to get this timber out is for the Government to build the 
roads. You never point out that there is a two-way approach to 
this problem. One is for the Government to build the road, and the 
other is to sell the timber, allowing the purchaser to get it out. It is 
never presented to us on an alternative basis, to get the comparison. 

Mr. Warts. The bulk of the cost for timber-road building is now 
borne by the purchaser. 

Mr. Wurrren. Since you have been with the Department, how 
much have we spent on forest roads and trails for this access-timber 
business? How much has been spent? 

Mr. Grancer. Do you mean just for timber-access roads alone? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes; the same type of roads for which you ask for 
an increase. What is the total that you folks have had? 

Mr. Grancer. I do not have a total figure right at hand. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is your estimate? 

Mr. Grancer. I do not know how much we have spent for timber- 
access roads alone, but you will recall that during the war period we 
got po money for construction at all of any kind. It was all for 
maintenance. 

Subsequent to the war, when the housing boom was on, we got about 
$13 million from the Housing Expediter to build roads for timber 
access. That was spent for that purpose. 

During the war itself, we got some emergency road-access money— 
I believe about $3 million—which went into the construction of timber- 
access roads. 

Since the war, our appropriations I imagine have averaged about 
$2 million above the need for recurrent maintenance and replacement 
of bridges that are falling apart. 

Therefore, as a rough estimate, I would say that for the last 5 years 
we have been able to spend something less than $2 million a year for 
roads serving our timber-access needs. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS 


Mr. Wuirren. As a matter of fact, Mr. Granger, since the war you 
have had more money for access roads than you have had throughout 
the history of the Department prior thereto. Is that not right? 

Mr. Grancer. I rather doubt that, because in the earlier years 
much more of the money could go into the construction of roads. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have had more money for construction of 
roads since World War II than you had in the history of the Depart- 
ment before that. That was all gotten on the basis that “If you will 
let us build those roads, we can use those roads and continue to get 
out timber.”’ 

Mr. Grancer. That is right, and that has been the result. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I would like a detailed report showing how much 
money you have gotten through the years for access roads. I would 
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like for you to show it by roads. I would like you to give us a report 
on how much timber moved over those roads each year. We might 
as well settle this thing once and for all as to whether this is tied into 
defense. I quite frankly think there are lots of ways to handle this 
thing other than by providing a $7 million increase. 


RELATION OF FOREST SERVICE ROAD PROGRAM TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Who came to you and asked you to increase this request, in the 
name of national defense? 

Mr. Warrs. It has been discussed with the National Resources 
Security Board, prior to the more recent mobilization set-up. 

Mr. Warrren. You did not discuss it with them before you sent 
your request to the Department; did you, Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Warts. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. To the Department? 

Mr. Warts. I rather expect so. They were in action at that time. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are the head of this outfit. You should not 
have to rely on suspicion. 

Mr. Warts. I cannot remember the exact dates it was discussed with 
NRSB. I am not relying on suspicion. They have been discussing 
it with us almost ever since they were set up. Also, the NPA organi- 
zation, the National Production Authority, has been discussing it 
with us. 

Mr. Wuirren. So frequently, Mr. Watts, you set up these new 
organizations. 

We had an example here the other day where an official could not 
even submit for the record any tests for backing up his request for 
starting out on a $50 million program. He was with National 
Defense. 

Ll am going to call the National Resources Board over here. I 
tried to get them over here on this other problem, and they admitted 
they didn’t know anything about it. We will see what they know 
about this. 

Why is it the military cannot use all these camps and bases that were 
set up during the last war. Do you know? 

Mr. Warts. No, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Have you made any effort to see why we have to 
spend this additional $5 million to develop resources? 

Mr. Grancer. Mr. Chairman, a lot of the lumber the military 
needed in the last war was not for camps. A great part of it was 
for crating material that had to be shipped abroad. A good deal of 
it was for camps, but there was a lot of it used for purposes of that 
kind. 

This matter of additional access roads has been under discussion 
with us for, I would imagine, a couple of years, by the National 
Resources Security Board, which has now more or less passed out of 
existence. 

Mr. Wuirren. Did they come to you about access roads or did 
you go to them? 

Mr. Graneer. No, sir; they came to us. 

Mr. Wuirren. They asked about timber; and you said, “If you 
will give us these access roads, we will get more timber’’? 
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Mr. Grancer. One of the people on the staff over there, as a 
result of his experience in the Second World War, was quite familiar 
with the problem of how to get more production from timberlands, 
both in public and private ownership. He knew the needs for addi- 
tional access roads in general terms. He came to us repeatedly and 
asked what could be done to get more roads opened up so that the 
output of timber could be increased. 

Mr. Wuirren. Would you mind giving us the name? 

Mr. Grancer. Here is a letter which does not use the term “‘access 
roads”’ in itself, but it is a letter of December 7, 1950, from a member 
of the National Security Resources Board to the Chief of the Forest 
Service, emphasizing the need for opening up more publicly owned 
timber in order to increase the output. 

oe Wuirren. Did he say anything about building publicly owned 
roads? 

Mr. Grancer. I do not think he mentioned that in that letter. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will attempt to get that man over here, as well 
as the head of the National Security Resources Board. We might as 
well find out how much attention is being paid to the national resources. 
We have two resources here: One, the forest resources of the country; 
and the other, the financial resources. 

Mr. Granaer. We have attended two meetings recently of advisory 
committees over in the National Production Authority, representing 
the industry, and they have been asked as to what they could do to 
increase the output of various timber products. One of the prominent 
subjects of discussion at both of those meetings was the need for 
additional access roads to Government-owned timber. 

The National Production people have been urging that that be 
given more attention. 

Now, we are not tying this thing exclusively into defense, Mr. 
Chairman. We have been talking about timber-access roads, with 
your committee, before the defense situation became so acute. There 
are a number of sound business reasons why it is well for the Govern- 
ment to build the main roads into these large bodies of timber that 
are still inaccessible. For one thing, it increases the opportunity for 
competition. We submitted, I think, on several occasions, examples 
of where Government construction of these roads brought more 
bidders. 

Mr. Wuirren. That would not enter into it when you have price 
control; would it? 

Mr. Grancer. Iam trying to show that it is not because of any 
sudden defense situation. 

The construction of these roads by the Government enables-us to 
manage our timber better than where we have to depend exclusively 
on operator construction. 

Mr. Wuirten. Does that result in a saving and a reduction in your 
management expenses? 

Mr. Grancer. It results in a saving of the resource itself and a 
better utilization of it. 


DISCUSSION OF REDUCTIONS IN 1952 ESTIMATES 


Mr. Wuirten. How big is your Bureau, Mr. Granger? How much 
money did you have last year? 
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Mr. Loveripae. It is shown at page 335, Mr. Chairman. We had 
$60,854,825, of which $27,000,000 was for national-forest protection 
and management. 

Mr. Wuirren. A total of $60,000,000, and you tell us that you are 
giving attention to the national situation. Is there any place in the 
whole $60,000,000 where you can save a dime? 

Mr. Grancer. I think that is a question that cannot be answered 
“Yes” or “No,” Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Is there a reduced request in your whole budget 
this year as against last year? 

You say you want to give attention to the national defense. You 
want this additional $7,000,000 for roads. 

Now, as never before, we must put first things first. Is there a 
single item in your $60 million budget where you have reduced the 
amount below what you had last year? 

Mr. LoveripGe. Page 336, Mr. Chairman, shows a $150,000 cut 
in “Acquisition of lands for national forests,’ and $12,800 in “State 
and private forestry cooperation.”’ In addition, there has been a 
shift in the emphasis. 

Mr. Wurrren. On those two items, tell me what you asked your 
Department for. That is what the Bureau of the Budget let you get 
up to us with. What did you ask the Department for? 

Mr. Lovertpex. We asked the Budget Bureau for the same amount 
we had last year. 

Mr. Wuirrten. So, you are telling us that, despite this national 
defense need, you have been unable to cut yourself down one bit on 
your regular work. 

Understand, I know forestry is important and you folks believe in 
what you are doing. I believe in it, but what are we going to do? 
Where is the end? If one of the biggest Bureaus in the Department 
isn’t willing to give and take a little or recognize some responsibility 
for the national economy, what kind of a situation is the Congress or 
the American people in? You know your job. We do not. I ask 
questions and try to find out as best I can, but I do not know your 
Bureau, and I do not know your Department. But, if you folks who 
run it cannot find one place where you can cut out a dime in view of the 
present emergency, I am afraid to risk your judgment on how much 
extra money we should spend. If you cannot find a dime that you can 
save out of a $60,000,000 operation, I just doubt if your judgment is 
sound on how much extra money we ought to spend. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, the considerations that went into the 
estimates before you were by the Forest Service, the Department, and 
the Bureau of the Budget. Each has qualified men who know forestry 
in this country. It is not just the Forest Service. It seems to repre- 
sent what the executive branch all the way up the line feels should be 
done. 

Mr. Wuirren. That have come to you, and they rely on you as to 
how you can get the timber out. You say, “If we get more money, we 
will get the timber out.” 

It comes right back to you. These folks know nothing about it. 

Mr. LovertpGe. Could I comment on a few of the points? In 
‘‘National-forest protection and management,” for which we now 
have $27 million, we might make cuts which would result really in 
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serious losses. For example, I know you would not want us to make 
cuts in fire protection because the losses to our national timber supply 
would be 10 times greater than we could save. 

Mr. Wurrren. I hate to make cuts in any of this work, Mr Love- 
ridge. But do you see any way around it? 

Mr. Loveripce. As Mr. Watts said in the beginning, it has been 
the support of this committee that has made it possible for us to get 
this great timber cut we are having now It is over 4 billion feet this 
year. Our total receipts will go over $50 million, with a “protection 
and management” appropriation for $27 million. Almost twice as 
much in receipts as that appropriation is. And in excess of that 
appropriation and all others used on the national forests. 

Or consider the fund that we have for cooperation with the States. 
The authorization is much greater than this; but you are allowing us, 
and you have year after year granted us, greater funds for protection 
of privately owned timberlands. Here, too, a saving could be made, 
but we feel it would result in very serious losses. 

And, in the matter of “Forest development roads,” that is a big 
appropriation—$10,437,000—of which over $8,000,000 goes into 
maintenance. And, if we made a cut in maintenance, you know what 
the result would be in the condition of our roads. 

So it is with each one of our appropriations here. It seems to us 
that a cut in appropriations will result in double or three times as 
great a loss in the property of the United States Government or in 
receipts to the Treasury. 

Mr. Wuairren. Mr. Loveridge, if you sat on this side of the table 
and listended to what you have just said and rather agreed with it, 
and everybody else who got on that side of the table showed the same 
kind of attitude, what would you do? 


DISCUSSION OF NEED FOR ADDITIONAL ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Loveriper. I think I would give us an increase if I were on 
your side of the table. We can show you that, if you will grant us an 
increase in access roads, we can return to the Treasury probably two 
or three dollars to every dollar you allow us. 

Mr. Wuirren. You can do that, but what you will not show us is 
that you could also sell that timber without building those roads. 

Mr. LoveripGe. No; we could not do that, Mr. Chairman, because 
at the present time the private operators are building the branch 
roads and if we build the main roads we get more competition, which 
results in increased stumpage. The stumpage rates we are now getting 
from some sales are disturbingly high. We sold some timber on the 
north side of the Grand Canyon this past year which will have a haul 
out to the railroad of about 120 miles. Under competitive bidding 
the stumpage there went up to $45 a thousand. That is scandalous. 
We have sold stumpage down in your country for $30 and $35 a 
thousand. That is way beyond the prices we were getting previously, 
such as $7. And over in the access-road country we are getting 
$18 to $25 a thousand for Douglas fir under competitive bidding. __ 

If the companies had to put in the roads, they would bid the mini- 
mum price, which in many cases would probably be no more than half 
of that amount. 
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Mr. Wuairren. How much of that is just swapping dollars in the 
Federal Treasury. You sell it to a contractor, who puts this $45 
stumpage lumber into an Army camp, and his price is based on the 
$45 stumpage. You just wind up with a further and further inflated 
debt. 

That is what is happening with a lot of this lumber you are getting 
out. If the military and national defense could not get lumber in 
some instances they might use facilities they already have. I can 
show by the record that many, many times they have failed to do that. 

So a lot of this stumpage you are selling at these higher prices works 
its way right into things that the Government is issuing bonds to pay 
for. So it is a case of taking it out of one pocket, multiplying by 8 or 
10 and putting it back in the other pocket. 

Mr. LoveripGe. We are compelled, of course, to sell our stumpage 
on the basis of competitive bids. 

Mr. GranGer. Mr. Chairman, don’t lose sight of the fact, as I am 
sure you have in the back of your mind, that if the timber operator 
builds the road, Uncle Sam pays for it just the same but we do not get 
as much benefit out of an investment in roads. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am not saying you are wrong, but I am saying it is 
a matter of opinion. If you sell the timber and the timber man 
builds the road, he is going to build just as much of a road as is essen- 
tial to get the timber out. It costs the Federal Government twice 
as much almost to build anything I ever saw it touch as it would cost 
anybody else to do it. 

Mr. Grancer. You are absolutely wrong about that insofar as 
building roads is concerned. That just won’t stand up, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is, of course, an exaggeration. We were just 
talking the other day about. a contract down here where they are 
paying common labor $22 a day, and $33 a day on Saturday. That 
is in the contract and the Government is going to issue bonds to pay 
it. 

It is not that you complain about the fellow making money, but the 
fellow working at that rate would be glad to do it at half. 

Mr. Grance_r. A lot of our work is done by contract. I guess the 
contractor can hire labor as cheaply as the timber sale operator so 
there should not be much velvet in there. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is the type of road you put there, as against the 
type you could get by with. 

Mr. Grancer. The main roads are put in there for permanent use 
and they have to be a different type of road. 

Mr. Wuirren. In order for us to pass on this, I want a map showing 
your present roads. I want a record showing what timber you have 
brought over those roads in the last fiscal year. I want a projected 
map showing where you are going to use this $7,000,000 with the 
roads clearly delineated and I want the volume of timber at the end 
of those roads. We might as well be practical about this. 

Mr. Hopxins. May I add that this summer we were making an 
inspection in the northern part of Minnesota and went into this 
problem because we have been concerned about it. We had a road 
that was built by a timber sale contractor, and in another part of 
the forest, a relatively similar road built by the Government. We 
went over both of those and tried to obtain an impartial picture of 
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which procedure gave the Government the greatest net benefit. It 
was clear in that case, as far as our study was concerned—and we 
tried to be as impartial as possible—that it was to the Government's 
interest to build the roads in question. 

In the first place we are able to have much more assurance that 
the forest products they were cutting went into the highest use. 
Instead of the maximum volume going into pulpwood, we had the 
amount of stumpagé suitable for saw timber utilized for saw timber, 
with the higher stumpage rate. That suitable for poles went for 
poles at the pole stumpage rate. 

In addition there are a lot of small timber tracts around that are 
not cut over by the large timber sale company. However, if you have 
a public road, small operators will often buy and use such small 
stumpage volumes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Of course, you were already convinced before you 
went out there. 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir. 

Mr. Wuirrren. The Department has been making this same argu- 
ment for 5 or 6 years. You went out there to bolster up your already 
prevailing opinion. 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir; that is not fair. We were trying to make an 
impartial study of the problem to find the arguments for and against. 

If it was felt the operator could give the public as much benefit by 
building access roads, it would help our problem at lot. Then we 
could speed up this access road construction job. However, if we feel 
honestly that it is against the Government’s interests to do so, we have 
to say so. 

Mr. Wuirren. Did you put on one side of the sheet $270,000,- 
000,000? Did that figure enter into your consideration at all? 

Mr. Hopkins. We were taking these roads as a sample. 

Mr. Wuirrren. That is what I say. You just took the isolated 
problem and considered the two sides without reference to whether 
the Federal Government had the money to spend or not? 

Mr. GrancGer. He said they brought in more money by the Govern- 
ment building the road than they otherwise would have brought in, 
which reduces your $270 billion, does it not? 

Mr. Wurrren. That was the conclusion that he said he reached. 

Mr. Hopkins. May I say if you were on the ground and went over 
the same conditions and facts | am sure you would come up with the 
same answer, sir. 


USE OF STUMPAGE RECEIPTS 


Mr. Wuirren. Now you mentioned awhile ago that down in my 
section of the country you were selling stumpage for $35 a thousand. 

You have a provision in law that 25 percent of what you get goes 
back to the States. But you have not been carrying out that law. 
You have been providing through some kind of a system, that instead 
of the county or the State getting 25 cents out of each dollar that 
you retain a certain amount of it before the percentage is figured. 
I have been trying for 2 or 3 years to get a report from the 
Department as to how much money is involved, and how much it 
adds to the amount you have available. I have yet to get any report 
on it. 
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Mr. GrancGer. We are not disregarding the law when we do that. 
We have a law known as the Knutson-Vandenberg Act which author- 
izes us to require a timber purchaser, in addition to the stumpage 
payments, to make deposits for planting, timber-stand improvement, 
and that sort of thing, the basic purpose being to overcome any 
adverse effects of the timber operation or to increase the productivity 
of the cut-over area? 

We are collecting about $2 million a year on that. It averages 
about 66 cents a thousand board feet, 1 believe, of the amount of 
timber we cut during the year. 

In your country, that goes primarily into the release of the young 
pine trees from the overburden of the worthless hard woods. It has 
a very beneficial effect in stepping up the productivity and the rate 
of growth of those very valuable pine stands down there that we can 
sell for $35 a thousand. We get many times back the investment in 
that kind of work. 

Mr. Wuirrren. Does that act set up how much you can do or does 
it leave it within your discretion? - 

Mr. Grancer. The limitation on it is that the deposits for this 
purpose must not exceed the estimated cost of planting but they do 
not anywhere near come to any such figure as that. 

Mr. Wuirren. In addition to your appropriation you have this 
additional $2,000,000 a year which goes toward meeting the forestry 
problems on forestry land? 

Mr. Granger. That has nothing to do, you understand, with the 
administration of timber sales. 

Mr. Wuirrren. When we show what you have for the administra- 
tion of the forestry department, we should add about $2,000,000 
which you get from this source. It is $2,000,000 that you have, is 
that not right? 

Mr. Granecer. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. Has that been called to the attention of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. LoveripGe. It has been in the budget every year, Mr. Chair- 
man. It is on page 931 of the budget. It is item 4. 


RECEIPTS PAID TO UNITED STATES TREASURY 


Mr. Wuirren. That shows your expenditures. Where do you 
report what you are receiving? 

Mr. Wo tp. The total amount shown is the amount of the receipts. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your receipts normally are taken to be the receipts 
that you turn into the Treasury. Do you have any breakdown 
showing that this does not go into the Treasury but that it is handled 
by the Forest Service? 

Mr. Wo tp. It goes into that cooperative work fund. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is listed here, ‘Obligations by activities.” 
This shows what you are spending. Where does it show that you 
are receiving this into your general operating fund? 

We have discussed every year what the Forest Service had and did 
not have. I have been trying to get this figure. This is the first time 
1 have gotten it. I would like for you to show me anywhere that you 
report this money in addition to the appropriated fund. 
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Mr. Wotp. I think the program performance would show that 
right at the head of that. 

Mr. Wauirren. It shows the figure on obligations or expenditures. 
I want you to tell me where it shows that you have had it. 

Mr. Roserrs. May I answer your question in part: Table 8 on 
“Receipts to the United States Treasury arising from Department of 
Agriculture activities’? which we furnish to the committee each year, 
we show total receipts from business on the national forests, and break 
that down each year between general receipts which go into general 
fund of the Treasury, and into special receipts which go into trust or 
special funds for specific purposes provided for by law. For 1951, 
according to that table, the total receipts from business on the national 
forests—primarily timber sales and grazing fees—is estimated at 
$41,630,000. That is broken down into two items: $26,245,000 which 
goes into the general fund of the Treasury, and $15,384,920 of special 
funds that represent either payments to States for roads and trails, 
payments,to States for school funds, or for the other trust or special 
fund activities that are provided for by law. The table also shows 
that contributions from private cooperators in connection with forestry 
activities are estimated at $4,500,000 in 1951. I do not know whether 
that answers your question or not. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think it does, Mr. Roberts. I want to say that I 
do not think it has been pointed up to the committee. Mr. Roberts 
has found it for us. 1 doubt that I could have. 

Mr. Grancer. I do not recall, Mr. Chairman, any request from the 
committee made to the Forest Service prior to this year for information 
on this particular item. 

Mr. Wuirren. I certainly made the request last year. 


INCREASE IN APPROPRIATIONS SINCE 1946 


What was the total appropriation that the Department received in 
1946? Here it is totaled right here: In 1946, you had $26 million in 
appropriations. For 1951 you had $38 million. That is an increase 
from 1946 to 1951 of approximately $12 million, which means about a 
40-percent increase, does it not? 

Now in view of the present international situation, and our needs 
for national defense, what would you say about giving you the same 
money you had last vear and providing that $5 million of it be used 
for these access roads, leaving you $33 million, which would still 
leave you $7 million more than you had 5 years ago? , 

Mr. Warrs. We in the Department and the Bureau of the Budget 
have earnestly considered this budget and it was a joint conclusion 
that it was a fair amount for the Forest Service in the light of the 
existing situation. 

Mr. Wurrren. You have a tremendous advantage when you use 
Department of National Defense. 

Mr. Warts. They have people who are competent to know also. 

Mr. GranGer. It is not a case of focusing all our attention on 
timber. 

Mr. Wuirrten. It shows that in 5 years you have upped your 
appropriation for administrative expenses from $26 million to $38 
million. 

Mr. Grancer. Not on the national forests. 
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Mr. Wuirren. That is your general appropriation to the Bureau; 
that i is your general operations. 

Mr. GRANGER. But that covers other items than the administration 
of the national forests. I do not know what as in that $38 million or 
$36 million, whatever it is. 

Mr. Lovertce. That is salaries and expenses. That includes 
research. 

Mr. Wuirren. You jumped it up $12 million in 5 years. We now 
find ourselves in the present emergency and you say we have to have 
this extra money for roads and trails. I am trying to see how much 
you believe that. How much of your money are you willing to set 
aside for that purpose? It is a pretty good test as to how strongly 
you believe in it. 

Mr. Grancer. In that same period we have done a lot more 
business which has brought in a lot more revenue. 

In 1946 our volume of timber cut was 2.75 million and the value 
of it was, in round figures, $11.5. In fiscal year 1951, we are going to 
cut 4.2 billion board feet and the value will be at least $42 million. 

Mr. Wuarrren. Do you know why the value is so high? It is 
because somebody hasn’t given much attention to the national debt 
and to operating on a sound basis. If we keep going like we are, the 
chances are you can sell half this amount of timber in 10 years and get 
twice as much in dollars. 

Mr. Grancer. That may be true, but nevertheless the volume of 
our business has jumped up a lot since 1946. 

You asked why couldn’t we take $5 million out of the funds—— 

Mr. Wuirren. I am just trying to get a comparison so I can tell 
how much real faith you have in this road estimate. 

Mr. Grancer. I would like to make two or three comments on 
that if I may: One of the activities on the national forests we have 
not talked about is the range use. We have the business there. We 
cannot toss it out the window. It means several million head of live- 
stock on the national forests. Some of our ranges are overgrazed and 
we have to make reductions. 

There is a terrific demand for more livestock products. You know 
how short wool is. We cannot take money away from the adminis- 
tration of that activity without having a direct effect on another 
important national need. 

Mr. Wuirren. It looks like we have a bear by the tail, wouldn’t 
you say, Mr. Granger? 

Mr. GRANGER. No, sir; I would say we have something pretty 
valuable by the tail. 

Mr. Wuitren. Of course you are in better shape. How many 
million acres of land do you have? 

Mr. Grancer. One hundred and eighty million. 


VOLUME OF TIMBER ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. Wutrren. How much merchantable timber do you have? 

Mr. Grancer. About 600 billion board feet, including Alaska. 

Mr. Wuirren. You know I could do pretty well with that if all I 
had to do was cut it down and sell it, with all the salaried people paid 
from another fund. 
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The point I make is that you don’t have the same situation that 
everybody else has. You are handling a big segment of the national 
wealth and what you make on that has got to offset as much as possible 
all these other things which are dead weight. 

Mr. GranGer. You see, one reason we are being pressed to cut 
more timber on the national forests is because you, as a private 
owner—which is the role you just assumed—have been cutting your 
timber much too fast and not cutting it in the right way. Therefore 
we have to help heal the breach. 

Mr. Warts. On that timber farm, 20 million of that 180 million 
acres is in Alaska where development in a big way is just about reached. 
It looks like we will have two pulp plants being built in a year. 

Another third is non-revenue-producing land. A lot of it is like the 
brush fields of southern California where the cost of protection from 
fire is extremely high. A good deal of it is unproductive land which 
we bought in the South and it requires the planting of trees and that 
sort of thing. A good deal of it is high watershed lands in the Rocky 
Mountain area above the commercial timber zone. So approximately 
a third of the 160 million acres in the continental United States is 
non-revenue-producing, but it costs money to protect, and I am sure 
that the water users and others have definitely decided that they 
want that land protected. 

Mr. Wuirtren. You folks make a pretty good case for the need of 
every dollar you request. Everyone else will probably do the same 
thing. We don’t have the dollars. 

I know you do not want to cut anywhere. I want you to give me a 
priority, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, to show, in case we have to cut, where we should 
apply it. You are in a position to compare the relative merit of the 
various things that you request and I am going to ask you to do that. 
We will be glad to discuss this thing further. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Whitten, perhaps because of a long life, working 
in this field, I may be biased, but I have told this committee more than 
once that I do not believe we have ever yet in this country met our 
complete responsibility with regard to the one-third of our land which 
is in forests. I mean we do not begin to have given the attention to it 
that we have to the other segment of the land in this country. There- 
fore, I would start out with the belief that we have always been giving 
too little to it. Now whether anyone agrees with me on that is of 
little moment. That is my opinion, that we never have yet in this 
country given the attention to forest land that we should and there- 
fore I would find it extremely hard to try to place priorities on what I 
thought in the over-all was too little in the beginning. 

Mr. Wuitren. The record shows that last year you asked the 
Department to increase your appropriation by almost 100 percent, 
which shows your feelings in the matter, Mr. Watts, and I do not 
agree with you. We are facing realities, and if you can help us, we 
will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Warts. As a matter of fact, I do appreciate what you are up 
against but I do not think the Chief of the Forest Service, without 
looking at any other budgets at all, is in a very good position to say 
where cuts could be made. You people are. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I am not asking you to pass on the Bureau of Con- 
servation, or the Bureau of Animal Industry or Dairy Industry. 
Those are decisions we have to make. Within the Forest Service is 
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all that I am asking about. I am interested in which is first, second, 
third, and so on down the line. 


(The following was submitted later by Mr. Watts:) 


OrpeER oF Priority FoR Cuts IN APPROPRIATIONS 


We have given very earnest consideration to your request that we list the order 
of priority in which to apply cuts to our activities in case they must be made. 
This same question is, in fact, constantly before us because, as previously stated, 
the amount of available funds is always less than is needed to carry on urgently 
needed work. For example, important national forest watersheds are being 
damaged due to inadequate attention to grazing, logging, fire, pollution from 
recreationists, etc. The lack of needed access roads to make more of our ripe 
and overripe timber available for sale is another example in point. We are 
confident that more research would yield heavy dividends in various ways. And 
so on with other activities. To spread such funds as we do have in accordance 
with priority needs, we have made many careful and detailed workload analyses. 
These have been started at the tree root and ground level and extended throughout 
our organization. They have involved time studies, minimum quality require- 
ments, and quantity of production desired as in timber sales. In this and other 
ways we have most seriously tried to determine the best possible balance in use 
of available appropriations. In making these analyses and other studies on 
which this balance in use of available funds is based, the priority of need for each 
element of work and for each activity has been the controlling factor. As a result 
our various activities are now in as good balance with regard to priorities as 
seems practicable at this time. Consequently, in case cuts must be made in 
appropriations we would suggest that, with some wording to provide a reasonable 
degree of flexibility to meet changing conditions and special! needs, the Department 
be authorized to prorate. generally such cuts against all our activities. However, 
may I suggest that increases which will be returned manyfold to the Treasury in 
the form of receipts will go much further than cuts in funds for forestry toward 
balancing the financial, as well as the natural resource, budget of the Nation. 


FOREST ROAD MAPS 


Mr. Wuirren. I would like to have a report on these roads. I 
want those maps. I am sure you must have that. You would not 
spend this amount of money without having a record. You have said 
you sold a world of timber you would not have sold if you did not 

ave the roads. If you could have those records up here this after- 
noon, we would be glad to see them. 

Mr. Grancer. We will have to take individual forest maps, Mr. 
Chairman. A State map would not be large enough to show these 
roads. It will have to be a lot of individual forest maps, upon each 
we will be able to show the individual roads. It will take some time 
to prepare those. 

Mr. Horan. Do you have a master map in the Forest Service? 

Mr. Grancer. I am not sure I know just what you mean. 

Mr. Horan. A huge map. 

Mr. Grancer. We do not have a map which shows all the roads. 
You could not get it on an ordinary map. 

Mr. Wurrren. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Horan. I would like to ask some questions. The national 
forests are very close to me. 

I do sympathize with the statements of our chairman. 

I am one who deplores the fact that we have such a division of 
responsibility in our entire forest system. We have at least four 
forest services, of which you are only one although you are the major 
one. There is the Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture 
and then we have something in the Department of the Interior. I 
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believe we have three services in the Department of the Interior. 
The Indian Service has some, the National Parks maintains some sort 
of forest service, and I believe the Bureau of Public Lands has some- 
thing along that line. It is confusing to call them forest services. 
Outside of the Indian Bureau, it is begging the question. 

I would like to see that corrected. I think we could probably make 
a tremendous saving in supervision. 

We did run an investigation in something which the Forest Service 
has a part. We found a condition with respect to our blister rust 
control that I do not like and I think we can correct. That was five 
layers of supervision between the workers in the field and the regional 
office at Portland, Oreg. We have asked that some of those be cut 
out and not charged against the work they do. It was not a good 
condition. 

We have not checked on the Forest Service but if you are top-heavy 
with supervision, certainly that ought to be looked at if it does exist. 
It embarrasses you who love the Service, and it embarrasses us to 
whom forestry and forest service work is tremendously important. 

I do not know whether that condition exists. Probably it does not. 
But if it does, that ought to be corrected. However, we did find it to 
be true in blister rust control and we think at least two of the inter- 
vening supervisory stations might be eliminated without hurting the 
work in the field. The Secretary is presently at work on an investi- 
gation of that condition. 

Bear in mind that we are no longer having a one-package appro- 
priations bill. You are not here to balance the budget. That is our 
job. At any time we appear to be short-winded, forgive us, but we 
are sincere about it. 


Did you receive a 10-percent cut on your over-all appropriations 
last year? 


REDUCTIONS UNDER SECTION 1214 


Mr. Lovertpar. Not quite, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. You were exempt from the application of some of that 
10-percent cut. 

Mr. Lovripgce. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. I believe some of that was in the field of timber sales? 

Mr. LoveripGe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Is that all? 

Mr. LovertpGe. That was one of them. No reductions under 
section 1214 were made in fighting forest fires and road funds. 

Mr. Horan. You did have to make a 10-percent cut last year, 
though? 

Mr. Loverripar. No. 

Mr. Horan. I mean you had to make a percentage cut? 

Mr. Loveripce. There was the cut due to your amendment with 
regard to travel and the Department had its additional cut which it 
allocated between the different bureaus, as Mr. Roberts can tell you. 

Mr. Horan. My point is, if you had to make that cut last year, 
presumably for the good of the service, you. followed out a program 
which the chairman has asked you to review and report back on. 
Naturally if you are asked to make an over-all cut you have to then 
apply your own judgment as to where it can be made. 

Mr. Rozerts. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement? 
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Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Rozerts. I do not want to leave the record like it is. 

When the Department distributed the reduction which we had to 
take under section 1214, there was reduced in the Forest Service a 
number of items totaling $515,000. Some $430,000 of the $515,000 
was against the item. “Salaries and expenses, Forest Service’; 
$50,000 was against ‘Acquisition of land,’ and $35,000 in other 
appropriations. ; 

After that reduction was made and the amount was placed in reserve, 
the Forest Service got into this very extensive sales program on timber. 
We, therefore, requested that the Bureau of the Budget release that 
part of the reserve which had not been returned to the Treasury under 
section 411, the travel reduction carried in the Agriculture chapter. 
Thus we received back from the Budget Bureau reserve, as I remember 
it, $420,380 which is being used the balance of this year on timber 
sales work. 

Originally the timber sales activity was exempted from the appli- 
cation of the section 1214 cut, so that it had the effect of shifting 
$420,380 of money that had been allocated for other purposes to 
timber sales work in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, that is reflected in increased income. 

The point has been made with regard to increase in appropriations 
over the years, that the increase has been tremendous. I do not 
think you can answer the question of priority of importance of work 
in the Forest Service. I think this committee should have to weigh 
that. Mr. Loveridge made a big study on this, I know, because he 
had a lot of charts here 2 years ago to prove it. 


INCREASE IN APPROPRIATIONS SINCE 1946 


I think in all fairness we ought to have the basic reasons, again in 
priority fashion, for the tremendous increase since 1946. 

Mr. Wuirren. These figures do not include this extra money which 
has gone for roads and trails. 

Mr. Horan. The items you asked for study do not include roads 
and trails. 

Mr. Wuirren. Any figure from 1946 to 1951 does not include that 
extra money for roads and trails. 

Mr. Horan. That is right; it is on salaries and expenses and general 
administrative expenses and so forth of the Forest Service. 

I would like to have some comment from Mr. Loveridge now as to 
what are the items that have caused this increase. Some of them are 
attributable directly to those of us in Congress, because we voted 
them. 

Mr. Loverrpae. It has been mainly in timber sales, Mr. Horan— 
the increase of $2,460,323 during that period on timber sales. On 
fire fighting there was an increase of about $1 million. It was 
$997,006. 

For range revegetation, in round figures, $600,000. 

Mr. Horan. On that item, how much money were we spending on 
revegetation prior to 1944? 

Mr. Loveringe. Nothing. 

Mr. Horan. I personally have been responsible for part of that 
increase because I have attempted each year to point up the fact that 
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on Uncle Sam’s land, Uncle Sam will have to have responsibility in 
that direction. We are not spending a great deal on it now but it is 
an item that does reflect the increase. 

Now the other item I think ought to be pointed up in this increase, 
that of statutory pay raises. 

Mr. Loveriper. That amounted to $4,454,854 for national forest 
protection and management alone. 

Mr. Horan. What is the effect of the 40-hour week? 

Mr. Loveriner. In our fire country, it has resulted in a greatly 
increased cost in fire protection. 

Mr. Granger. About $1,000,000. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to have these figures, in all justice, because 
I share with the chairman the desire to have such information from 
you. 

If we are going to balance the budget from our side of the table we 
will have to work closely with you fellows in the administrative end. 
I think you realize that. We would like to know what is the most 
important item and what the priority of importance is, at this time. 

I do not like the way my dollar that I have to spend is losing its 
value, either, but over and above all that, you as taxpayers and con- 
sumers must see that we will have to do something about this. I am 
very dubious that we will balance the budget by increasing the already 
heavy burden of taxes on you and all of us around this table. I would 
like to see those figures, myself, before we go into it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let me say there, Mr. Horan, I appreciate your 
attitude and your fairness always, and certainly there is no objection 
on my part for this bureau to put its best foot forward. Any facts 
that “hes have that sustain your position, we welcome them in the 
record. 

Mr. Horan. That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. I am happy 
that we will have another look at this whole thing because my entire 
inclination has to be from the standpoint of maintaining an effective 
and adequate Forest Service, but we have to look at this other thing 
whether we want to or not. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, I have just one other thought. I 
believe you asked for a statement to be inserted in the record to show 
what these increases were over the years, what the programs were? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes, that would be well. 

Mr. Roserrts. There is another thing here that makes a difference 
of at least two million dollars. Beginning in 1950 we spent $6 million 
for fighting forest fires; I remember it was one of the highest years we 
have had. Prior to that time we had spent about $4 million a year. 
I would want to check that figure but I think I am right. 

Mr. Wuirren. I want the true picture here. Certainly I do not 
want to reflect on this Bureau over and beyond what the facts justify. 
Whatever answers you have, I want you to have in the record. 

(The following was submitted later ‘by Mr. Loveridge:) 

I find that I have been quoting figures that compare 1946 with the budget 
estimate for 1952. The following table shows the comparison between 1946 and 


1951. In the latter vear the $420,380 released from the budget reserve under 
section 1214 for timber sale work is included. 








Appropriation | 1946 i Difference 








agement $20, 097,103 | $27, 542,405 | +$7,445,302, made up of— 


Pay Act costs. ...... +$4, 454, 854 
Timber sales +1, 180, 703 
Range reseeding__._ - +513, 017 
Reforestation +351, 626 
Improvement, main- 

| | tenance ‘ +782, 710 
| Range management +192, 093 
| Fire control. __....-- —2, 994 
| 


National forest protection and man- | 





| ee ee p —29, 707 
Fighting forest fires. ___- at , 450, | 6 000,000 | +$2, 550, 000. 
Forest and range mz anagement inves- | 
tigations ays ; ; 3, 035, 100 | +$1,487,462, made up of — 
| Pay Act costs +497, 424 
Experimental forests 
| and ranges -..- +9990, 038 
Forest products investigations. _..._.! , 446, 1, 300, 400 | —$146,100, made up of— 
| Pay Act costs_...... +238, 001 
| Program —384, 101 
Forest resources investigations. _____- 7, 885,000 | +$647,400, made up “of— 
Pay act costs +$96, 177 
Program. ____ +551, 223 
Forest development roads and trails , 984, 87 10, 437, 500 | +$3,452,622, made up of— 
Pay act costs_- +507, 7: 
Construction and 
maintenance +2, 944, 
a aa of lands for national for- | 


OW. eeks Act m 250,000 | +$300,000. Acquisition 

discontinued during 

and immediately after 

World War I. 

Superior National Forest : 50, | +$150,000. 
SE SS POE ee : 2, +$142,000. 

State and private forestry coopera- f j , 832, +-$2,668,538, made up of — 
tion. Forest fire coopera- 
tion 2, 135, 800 

Farm and other pri- 
vate forestry coop- 


: aR SA 4 +532, 738 
Cooperative range improvements_-_.|_..........-_- , +$700,000. 





Grand total 4l, 927, 981. 61, 275, 205 











There is one thing I think you have heard mentioned several times. 
Our requests for increases have been based primarily on the expecta- 
tion that they would produce increased receipts, and we thought that 
it would -? st “be a good business deal. 

Mr. Wuirren. I cannot say that you are wrong and I am frank to 
admit it. But there are some questions that arise in connection with 
it and I have tried to bring those things out. 

This is certainly no attack on you folks in the Forest Service but 
we do have this very serious financial problem facing us. 

All of this is very important. It is highly important to you. It is 
to me. I think it is a tragedy the way we have wasted our natural 
resources. However, if you have not got the money and if you have 
to do these extra things, something must give. 

Now you could not see your way clear to do on less last year but 
when the President cut it off, you did get by. 


TIMBER SALE RECEIPTS 


Mr. Loveripar. We have said this before and we want to repeat 
it. This committee has been very helpful to us in previous years and 
we appreciate it. 
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That year our timber-sale receipts were around $11,000,000. This 
year total receipts will exceed $50,000,000. I think that is something 
we can be proud of and I think it is something the committee will be 
proud of in having helped us to make that contribution to the financial 
strength of the country. 

Mr. Grancer. I think you misspoke yourself, did you not, on the 
receipts for last year? 

Mr. LoveripGe. | was speaking of the 1946 receipts. 

Mr. Horan. It was $11,000,000 in 1946. 

Mr. Bares. Will this thing ever be self-supporting? 

Mr. Lovertner. The National forests are. This year they are 
costing some $27,000,000 for protection and administration, plus 
$6,000,000 for fire fighting, plus $11,000,000 for forest development 
roads and trails, and other amounts for pest control and other pro- 
grams. Our receipts this year are going to be more than $50,000,000. 

Mr. Bares. Do you think at some time your sales of timber might 
be able to bear the expense of the whole Bureau? 

Mr. Lovertmnar. We have not thought that the receipts from the 
national forests would cover the costs of protecting the State and 
privately owned forest land. 

Mr. Bares. You do not think, as a whole, it will ever be self- 
supporting, taking the programs as a whole. 

Mr. LoverinGe. It will be so far as the national forests are con- 
cerned, but I question whether it will be for all forestry work else- 
where in the United States. 

Mr. Horan. I might comment on that: We in the West look 
forward to the time when we will have opened up working circles 
which will encompass all the national forests. That takes into account 
all the main laterals that go into those working circles to enable the 
various logging operators to participate in the entire national forest. 
When that time comes, by and large, our roads and trails will be a 
maintenance item rather than a construction item. 

Presumably if by that time we have achieved the difficult task of 
putting our forests on a sustained-yield basis, at that time it could be 
conceivable that our forests would be on a self-liquidating basis, or at 
least giving enough revenue to encompass the cost of managing the 
national forests. When we have opened up all those remote areas 
and, in them have lumbering activities, of course our receipts will be 
tremendously higher, too. 

Mr. Wurrren. Of course, that is all good but the point is that, if 
you turn over to almost anybody 180,000,000 acres of land free of 
charge and with no taxes on it, with 600,000,000,000 board feet of 
timber on it, he would be able to make a good financial record. 

I realize you have other lands that do not have the timber. How- 
ever, I do say that the fact that you sell only as much timber as it 
costs you to operate is not impressive. 

Mr. Horan. I think in all fairness we should point out that one of 
the very, very important activities of the Forest Service is the pro- 
tection of the watersheds around southern California, from the Se- 
quoias on down to the Mexican border. There is no income there 
but it is tremendously important to the people who live in southern 
California. That item ought to be brought up here as what it is, a 
good control, watershed-protection item. It should be listed sepa- 
rately if we are going into this properly. 
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Mr. Warts. There is another feature of our work that does not 
produce much revenue. Actually, insofar as outdoor recreation is 
concerned, we take care of about the same number of outdoor recrea- 
tion articles as the Park Service does. It was about 26,000,000 visits 
last year. It costs some time or money to do that. 1 do not know 
how we are going to make it pay its way. 

Mr. Grancer. On that, Mr. Chairman, could I give you a few 
figures of where we have saved some money? One of them is on this 
item Mr. Watts is talking about. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have it. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Grancer. In the last 4 years we have reduced our telephone 
mileage by 12,000 miles. At the unit cost of telephone lines at 
$12.72 a mile, that means a Saving in maintenance costs of $125,000. 
By using more tree measurement instead of scaling the logs of our 
timber sales, we have in the southeastern region, of which Mississippi 
is a part, made a saving of about 45 cents a thousand board feet cut, 
which means that the cost of handling the timber sales down there 
is $150,000 less a year than it would be without that labor-saving 
device. Probably for the whole Forest Service it means $225,000 less 
a year. 

In our reseeding work, I saw examples last summer where they have 
developed a scheme of using two plows in tandem which results in a 
saving of at least $3 an acre in our reseeding work. 

We have gotten a lot of cooperation from various sorts of people in 
handling our recreation work. For clean-up of the camp grounds, 
maintenance and improvements and general supervision of camp 
ground areas we have had cooperation to the extent of $222,000 a 
year in 1950. We have had construction of improvements by other 
people on our camp and picnic grounds, worth $173,000 in one year. 
We have had construction of roads by other agencies contributing 
directly to the use of these recreational resources, of $204,000 for fiscal 
year 1950, and snow clearance to make the winter sports areas ac- 
cessible, $157, 000 by other people. That adds up to something over 
$756,000 which is a cooperative contribution toward the operation of 
the national forest recreational facilities which is more than we are 
spending ourselves each year for that purpose. 

In addition to that, a number of cities and counties are operating 
what you might call commercial enterprises on national forest lands, 
on these winter sports areas, by way of ski lifts and so on, which 
represents a total investment of $503,000. 

Thus there has been a rewarding search for ways and means by 
which we can make a dollar go further. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have shown where you have made savings, but 
your request is for the same amount of money. That is like saving it 
by not buying a Chevrolet but buying a Buick. 

Your original statement was that we had saved money. 

Mr. Grancer. I didn’t think I said save. If I did, I did not 
intend to. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Grancer. If so, that should be corrected because it is not a 
saving in the sense you are using the term. On our maintenance, 
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where we get just about two-thirds of what we need for the barest 
maintenance of improvements, this $152,000 helps make up the deficit 
in that particular item of expenditure. 

Mr. Wuirten. It is to your credit that you have learned how to 
save that, even to the extent that you show. You save it in one 
activity and use it on another. 

Is there no way for the forestry department to come down a bit? 
When you find ways to save, you do not turn it into the Treasury, 
but you do other things which you feel you should have been doing 
all the time but did not have the money. 


RECEIPTS FROM NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Loveridge, you make the statement that we 
will perhaps have gross receipts from timber sales of approximately 
$50,000,000 in this fiscal year? 

Mr. Loverince. Yes; our receipts will exceed $50,000,000, but 
that includes not only timber sales but grazing and all receipts. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. 1951? 

Mr. LoveripGe. 1951. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is encouraging to me, but this question enters 
my mind. I am doing a little building back home at this time, and 
I cannot help but notice the very extreme prices of lumber charged 
for those particular buildings. 

You have only increased your average price for stumpage by $1.09 
in 1950 over what you sold it for in 1949. I believe the figure for 
1950 is $8.77 per thousand feet; is it not? And it was less than that 
in 1949. 

Have you people made a study as to whether you are selling that 
timber too cheaply, to the operators? 


TIMBER-SALE APPRAISALS 


Mr. Grancer. Yes, sir; we have. Our basis for appraisal is to 
determine what the product is worth when it is manufactured into 
lumber or other product. Then we figure what it costs to take a tree 
off the national forests and make a thousand feet of lumber. We 
divide that between Uncle Sam and the fellow who does the job so 
he gets a fair break for his money. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. From my personal observation, this lumber has 
gone up nearly 50 percent in the last 18 months. 

Mr. Grancer. You are talking about the retail price. We are 
talking about the price that the sawmill man sells it for. You are 
suffering a 33 or larger percent mark-up by the retailer. 

Mr. AnpeERSEN. That is right. 

Mr. Grancer. What I was going to say is this: that we have 
found in a good many cases that advertisements of our stumpage 
based on that method of appraisal have resulted in very substantial 
increases in the bid price over our offering price. So, we have in- 
structed our people out in the field to take account of that and, 
instead of just sticking to the figure you come out with by that for- 
mula I spoke of, that they should adjust their offering price in con- 
sideration of the experience they have had in receiving these higher 
bids. So, we have not neglected taking into account what people 
have been willing to pay for the timber. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. But you have only increased your price for stump- 
age in this past year by 15 percent, whereas I, the consumer, pay 40 
or 50 percent more for lumber than I did a year and one-half back. 

How can you put those two figures together? Why are you not 
entitled to charge the wholesaler, or the man who gets those logs out, 
at least 35 percent more than you charged them the previous year, as 
long as he passes such an increase down to the consumer? 

Mr. Grancer. You see, it goes up in geometric progression there. 
omen wholesales it, and the man who gets it from him adds on one- 
third. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I do not think you should become angels to these 
big timber operators. I think it is up to you to protect your own 
interests so you can continue to show a good picture to the Congress 
as far as receipts are concerned. 

Mr. Granaer. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. $50,000,000 looks good, but $75,000,000 would 
make this picture a lot better and help you people when you come 
before our subcommittee. 

There is another question I wanted to ask, and that has to do with 
receipts, too: I believe Interior have raised their rates on grazing; 
have they not? 

GRAZING FEES 


Mr. Warts. I understood they have. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In my opinion, not nearly what they should have. 

What rates are they now charging for a cow and calf for a month 
for grazing? This is considered one unit. 

Mr. Grancer. I think they are raising them from 8 cents to 10 


cents a month for cows and for sheep. I do not know how much the 
sheep rate was. It was much smaller, of course. 

Mr. AnprRSEN. Of course, I think that is all perfectly ridiculous 
when you can sell beef cattle off the range at $30 a hundred. I think 
it is ridiculous for them to put those cattle on the range for any 10 
cents per month per animal. I believe that figure per unit includes 
the calf; does it not, Mr. Granger? 

Mr. Grancer. Under 6 months, yes. 

Mr. AnpreRSEN. You are charging what now, in the Forestry 
Service grazing areas? 

Mr. Grancer. For the season of 1951, our price per month per 
cow is 51 cents, which is an increase from 42 cents the previous year. 
Our price per head per sheep is 12.25 cents per month, versus 10.75 
for the preceding year. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. In my country, which is a farming country, we 
would feel very fortunate if we could find good pasturage for a cow 
and a calf at $2 per month per unit. Here you people are letting them 
have it for 51 cents per month, and then we find that the Interior is 
practically throwing away Uncle Sam’s resources by permitting them 
to have it for 10 cents a month. 

I think these people who want further increases in revegetation for 
the West, as far as the range is concerned, whether it be on the Interior 
land or the Forestry land, should come in here with their skirts clean 
and be willing to pay an adequate amount to the Treasury for the 
good they are getting directly off of those ranges. 

That is my opinion, and I want it in the record. I do want to 
commend you in Forestry for the fact that you are charging at least 
five times what Interior does for providing good pasturage for livestock. 
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Mr. Grancer. I do think, in fairness to Interior, Mr. Andersen, 
we should point out that, while we think their fee is too low, their 
average range is not worth as much as the average national-forest 
range. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I grant that, but still I have lived in the West long 
enough to know, gentlemen, that you cannot say that there are not 
big areas where they do not have first-class pasturage, even as good 
as that which you have. 

I would like to see the day come when we would put these Taylor 
grazing areas under forestry. All of these grazing areas should be 
under uniform control. 

Mr. Wurrren. Unfortunately, we do not handle that. 

Mr. Horan. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes, certainly, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. You are stepping on some of the things that belong 
to Mr. Stigler and myself. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I know that. 

Mr. Horan. Some of the same things come up in the utilization of 
your grazing lands as in your working circles. It is a distance between 
the range and the plant where you are going to use those products. 

Some of our sheep growers in the West have to maintain rather 
extensive fleets of nae in order to move their livestock from their 
home ranches to places as much as 150 to 200 miles. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I realize that. 

Mr. Horan. We are lucky to get anything out of it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Keep in mind that these poor pay pasturage per 


unit; they do not pay it per acre or anything like that. Only a limited 


number of livestock are put onto the grazing areas, dependent upon 


the quality and quantity of pasturage. 

Mr. Horan. Yes; but the cost of getting the critters, as you refer 
to them, out on that grazing land, the cost of transportation coming 
and going, has to be assessed against the total operation. Otherwise, 
they would go out of business. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is correct, but think of the difference between 
10 cents and the $2 I would be glad to pay back in southwestern 
Minnesota to take care of that cow and calf for a month. 

I am right with you to make our forestry what we all want it to be, 
a great institution, and self-liquidating as far as the taxpayer is con- 
cerned, and here is one of the loopholes we should look into, gentlemen. 

Mr. Horan. And, of course, some of that land isn’t worth 10 cents 
an acre until we revegetate it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. But Interior and Forestry take that into considera- 
tion. They certainly do not put more cattle on the pick land than it 
can handle. 

Mr. Horan. Let us look at it another way: We have mentioned the 
watersheds around in southern California and elsewhere in the South- 
west where overgrazing, | think we can admit, has been rather devastat- 
ing. The whole solution in southern California is water shortage. It 
involves the regrowth of vegetation on a lot of that watershed around 
there, which in turn brings up a lot of problems. 

All this comes into this problem of vegetation. 

I hope we can make some headway in the future or at least hold 
what we have. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will adjourn until 2 o’clock. Whenever you get 
this map, we would like to discuss it with you. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred to ‘‘Operating expenses, General Services Admin- 
istration,’’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950- 


_ Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Available from subsequent year 
Available in prior year 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 
Savings under sec, 1214 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from “Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, Department of Agriculture’’ ba ; 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Forest development roads and trails, 
Agriculture’”’ 
“Forest fire cooperation, Department of Agriculture’’- 
“Farm and other private forestry cooperation, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture”’ 
“Operating expenses, General Services Administration” 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Information, rteieRe nt 


Department of 


of Agriculture’’- 
Total direct obligations -___- 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 
Payments received from non-Federal sources 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 





| 


$39, 187, 500 


39, 427, 412 


54, 677 


—97, 000 


—25, 500 


$38, 975, 000 
—35, 075 


1952 estimate 


$41, 000, 000 





38, 939, 925 


= 367, S24 


—94, 900 | 
— 24, 900 


—4, 700 





_37, 974, 701 





4, 669, 


583 


170 


44, 171, 


Obligations by activities 





Description 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1, National forest protection and management: 
(a) Resource protection and use 
(b) Resource development 
Fighting forest fires: Fire suppression 
3. Forest research: 
(a) Forest and range management investigations 
(b) Forest products investigations. ee 
(c) Forest resources investigations 


9 


“ 


Total direct obligations. 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Rental of equipment to and repair of equipment for other 
activities of Forest Service, other Federal agencies, and 
fire control cooperators - 

Sale of supplies, materials, and equipment to other Fed- 
eral agencies and to fire control cooperators 

}. Construction and maintenance of improvements 

. Protection from fire and insects of inte rmingled 
adjacent forest lands 

3. Surveys, land appraisals, mapping, “eruising tim ber, 
preparation of timber management plans, snow 
readings, ete., on national forest and other lands 

. Fire suppression on intermingled and adjacent private 
lands. 

3 Investigations at experimental forests and ranges 

. Investigations at forest products laboratory 

2. Intensifieation of comprehensive forest survey 
3. Special economic investigations 


’seale 


Total reimbursable obligations_...................-....- 


and 


“and | 





4, 228, 948 
97,019 





41, 000, 000 


41, 000, 0006 





| 


Jasce 


_ 4i, 000, 000 


4, 228, 948 
97, 019 








1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


3, 290 
, 442 
4,824 


4, O57 
7, 237 


61, 682 | 


6,472 
2, 082 
2, 931 
6, 306 
47, 230 


4, 669, 583. 


44, 171 170 


| 
3, 035, 
, 300, 
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Obligations by objects 












































Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions. _---.....--......-.-.... 6, 356 6, 284 6, 518 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.__..............___- 3, 290 2, 667 3, 134 
Average number of all employees. --._..-..........-..--..-..-- 8, 981 8, 268 8, 925 
Persona! service obligations: 
Eh Sc a whcraawethbnansaccecccecdacsebe $23, 237,636 | $23, 309, 650 $24, 154, 657 
Part-time and temporary positions siiiitinte aiheats Kenan 8, 440, 601 6, 976, 620 , 222, 069 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base____-___- 5 dp SS ee, 92, 385 
Payment above basic rates _..........---...-.---.-..-.--- 1, 188, 342 858, 003 690, 109 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details_.____- 5, 839 5, 866 5, 866 
Total personal service obligations _.._........_..___.- 32, 957, 722 31, 150, 139 33, 165, 086 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence... _..__._._- 349, 968 342, 130 342, 130 
Net personal service obligations... ..............-..-.--- 32, 607, 754 30, 808, 009 32, 822, 956 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 

Ol “real me ak os see Bo eae cces 30, 741, 712 29, 148, 470 31, 146, 410 
02 Travel._- BS anton wisiche ible dtlpens as acqunmian «i ueghedseneeiins 989, 892 986, 916 1, 036, 716 
03. «Tre ansportation of things sp ééceence on - begeuiepeeeS< apie 588, 379 446, 052 402, 052 
04 Communication services aiken sa wip i soinege ieee pemeiaied 288, 036 278, 794 278, 494 
05 Rents and utility services. .....___- 566, 103 559, 085 378, OR5 
06 Printing and reproduction. _.._.-.....-.......-..---...-. 160, 176 160, 217 160, 467 
07 Other contractual services. - - 1, 123, 385 1, 026, 591 880, 166 
Services performed by other agencies...-_________- 132, 845 115, 257 100, 257 

08 Supplies and materials ita wins Kaas 6 eed eae nisGie ae 3, 311, 821 3, 026, 840 2, 622, 674 
09 Equipment ioc 1, 510, 152 1, 282, 611 1, 243, 311 
ob: mane Seeteies 2.2 ->. os cs de ke 47, 224 34, 634 84, 634 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities. 41, 637 36, 234 34, 734 
Be nes SIND <n Sons inn nec venwcenavacts<sandbeibea 23, 000 132, 000 
16 Investments and loans BRP Binsin sicuk dua Meceacigsaalse 
CRIS bites scictrek cca ccawde caters cusorcusbonotée AMS Po 800, 000 2, 500, 000 
Total direct obligations . 39, », 501, 567 37, 974, 701 41, 000, 000 

REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS ip: ei 

01 Personal services 1, 866, 042 1, 659, 539 1, 676, 546 
02 Travel 67, 148 60, 720 60, 720 
03 Transportation of things 91, 681 72,411 72,411 
04 Communication services 11, 079 10, 786 10, 786 
05 Rents and utility services 69, 702 70, 701 70, 701 
06 Printing and reproduction 2, O65 2, 148 2, 148 
07 Other contractual services 166, 782 162, 571 162, 571 
Services performed by other : agencies 914 368 368 
08 Supplies and materials_. 1, 351, 746 1, 214, 736 1, 193, 729 
09 Equipment ae 1, 037, 792 1, O68, 487 1, 068, 487 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities........_._....._____.- 4, 832 2, 500 2, 500 
Ce eg oy a cel Ue iam 3 1, 000 5, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations.................._._.__- 4, 669, 583 4, 325, 967 4 325, 967 


Tota! obligations 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee will come to order. 
in the record page 339 of the justifications. 








| ~ 44,171, 170 





42, 300, 668 





| 4 “45, 325, 967 
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(The justifications referred to are as follows:) 


Salaries and expenses 





























National er 
forest pro- F ar Forest Total 
tection and a research 3 
management 
Appropriation act, 1951 (adjusted—see proposed 
ES i TD is Si. dade beaded eeenee 27, 490, 300 | $6,000,000 | $5,322,000 | $38, 812, 300 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214_-_____._.-_-....--.--- —333, 000 |_.......__-- —97, 000 —430, 000 
Activities transferred in 1952 estimates to— 
“Operating expenses, General Services Adminis- 
tration” for operation and maintenance of | 
ee thE Re ae ee | —30, 575 |_....-...- g —4, 500 —35, 075 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of information,” | | 
for distribution of motion pictures_____._._...-- J RAUB A URES, Ns SOR pe Eee | —4, 700 
ge da Bed Spe AE. OS ae I EE ED | 27, 122, 025 6, 000, 000 | §, 220, 500 | | 38, 342, 525 
et GN ts ois oes ceediknh oc étcmiress | 29,655,000 | 6, , 000, 000 | 5. 345, 000 41, 000, 000 
OS” SR SAT SE gS RE RE EEE et Weds yu Lope Be ee | +2, 532, 075 Slab ebece cael } 4124, 500 | | +2, 657, 475 








Summary of increases and decreases, 1952 


National forest protection and management: 
To provide for administering timber and products sales busi- 
ness involving a total cut of 4.8 billion board feet and per- 
forming work necessary to prepare timber sale areas for 


sale _. +$1, 700, 000 
To strengthen the prevention, detection, and initial attack 

REAR tes CI oo, io eld Sa ieee +1, 000, 000 
To expand the range reseeding program _-_ _- : . +85, 000 


Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for certain procurement and 
leasing costs previously paid from this appropriation_-__-—_- — 252, 025 





NE IES ERS TEED A EAI TROON Aad: oy IE bel A OS +2, 532, 975 


Forest research: 
For establishing an experimental research center in northern 


New Mexico and to strengthen the work in Puerto Rico_-_-- +48, 400 
To develop more effective methods of fire control______----- +35, 000 
To atcelerate the Nation-wide survey of forest resources a +50, 000 


Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for certain procurement and 
leasing costs previously paid from this appropriation -__-_- — 8, 900 





PRN te: Po tea Sccitne cae nta tei ene 3 Ee +124, 500 


NATIONAL Forest PROTECTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Wuirren. We had the general picture this morning, and quite 
a healthy discussion about it. If you care to make any further state- 
ment with regard to salaries and expenses, we will be glad to hear you, 
Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warts. I think, sir, it might save your time if we go to the 
items in their regular order, with national forest protection and 
management coming first. 

Mr. Wuitren. You may proceed. You show $1,700,000. What 
do you have for this year? 

Mr. Warts. That item is handled by Mr. Granger. 


79808— 
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ADMINISTRATION TIMBER SALES ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. Grancer. For the fiscal year 1951, Mr. Chairman, there is 
$4,563,000. This increase of $1,700,000, as far as the difference 
between 1952 and 1951 is concerned, will be reduced to $1,279,620, 
because of the Budget Bureau action in releasing to us $420,380 of 
fiscal year 1951 funds to help in handling the increased timber sale 
demand. 

We have had to turn down a considerable amount of business 
because of being unable to take it on. Most of our men on this 
activity have been working long hours overtime. We have had to 
divert men from jobs for which they were paid to do timber work, in 
order to increase our attention to the timber work. 

We have had to put more in the day-to-day administration of the 
timber sales than we should have done, because that has meant we 
have fallen considerably behind in getting the timber ready for sale. 
For example, in region 8, which is the southeastern region, they indi- 
cated they had turned down applications for sales which they could 
have processed with about $32,000 more, and which would have a 
stumpage value of about $252,000. 

I have the same story in some of the other regions, which is just an 
indication of the fact that we could not handle all the business that 
came to us. But even beyond that we do not have any backlog of 
sales ready to offer. 

A larger portion of this increase will have to go into getting sales 
ready to put on the block, than would normally be required. 

Mr. Wuirren. How many employees do you have in the Forest 
Service? 

Mr. Grancer. Around 8,000, vear long. 

Mr. Wuairren. You have an organization of about 8,000 people. 
If they told you they could not sell timber without spending about. 
14 percent of the sale price on the administration of it, what would 
you think about it? 

You tell us you are selling about $40 million worth of timber. It 
is costing you about $5 million this year. Next year, you say, it 
will cost about $5¥ million, just selling it. Is that not a big percentage 
of the return? 

It is like all the other departments. When they want to do some- 
thing, they say they cannot put the folks they already have on the 
new job, but must have extra money to hire extra people to get the 
job done. 

Mr. Grancer. I said that we have put a considerable amount of 
time and men, which are badly needed in other things, like fire control, 
on this partic vular ac tivity to keep it going. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Did you pay it in this activity or the other? It 
should show up in one place or the other. If you take your regular 
employees and charge them up to timber sales, you should have a 
carry-over in the regular funds, is that not right? 

Mr. Grancer. We have our regular employees who put a lot of 
time on this timber sales work. 

I am talking about the money which is paid directly for the salaries 
and expenses for the men who do nothing, practically, but handle 
timber sales. 
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Mr. Wuarrten. Here is an outfit with 8,000 employees. It is 
spending 38 million dollars and they cannot even sell the timber they 
have a: ee you give them extra money and extra people. 

Mr. Graneer. We have sold more timber without getting extra 
money by these methods I have described. 

I have one case where a ranger in the Black Hills National Forest 
put in 1,100 hours overtime handling his timber sales. The cut on 
the Black Hills jumped from 7,000,000 feet to 17,000,000 in one year. 
Those people are putting in a lot of overtime, for which they do not 
claim compensation, to keep the thing going. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have a lot of fine people in the Forest Service. 
I am trying to point out another side of it, and this is not restricted 
to you. For anything in the departments that you want to give special 
attention to, you must have more money. 

Mr. GranGer. Only in part. We have taken care of it without 
extra money. 

Mr. Wuirten. If we do not give you a dime for timber sales, you 
are not going to quit selling timber, are you? 

Mr. Grancer. We will not handle all the business we could. 

Mr. Wuitren. If we are in a fix where we have to cut down, and 
timber sales is a thing that must continue, you are going to carry it 
on with your regular funds to the best of your ability, are you pot? 

Mr. GranGer. We are not going to have a cut nearly as large as 
we should have if we had more money to handle it. You cannot take 
men off the other things—— 

Mr. Wuirren. You can, if this is more important than the other, 
can you not? 

Mr. Grancaer. One of our biggest items is for fire control. You 
cannot take them away from grazing administration without harm 
to the ranges. You cannot take them away from fire control. 

I would like to emphasize again this is not a case of whether you 
want to build this or that dam or put it off for 10 years. We have 
this business on our doorstep. We have to tend to it. 

Mr. Wuirren. You can do it like the average fellow who has 10 
employees. He will either tend to the business or go broke. Instead 
of shifting emphasis from what you have been doing, you always 
put the new problem in a bag by itself and ask for additional funds. 

Mr. Grancer. We made a change of emphasis of about $300,000 
in this fiscal year to protect this particular timber activity. 

Mr. Wuirren. Why could there not be some type of connection 
between timber control and fire control? I take it it is in the timber 
area. A lot of their work arises when fires break out. Why could 
there not be a combination of effort there as to handling timber sales 
and have your fire protection along with it? 

Mr. GrancGer. There is a considerable overlap there. Those men 
on the timber sales go to fight the fires when they arise. Those on 
fire control help out with the timber sales when they are not on call 
every minute, 

Mr. Wuirten. I have been out there. In the area where the Federal 
Government owns the land, the forest ranger is in charge. He is the 
Government, the President and State legislature of all the immediate 
area. We realize that if we, in the interest of national economy, cut 
that down, all you folks have to do is slow down the amount of timber 
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to the market and say it is the result of what the committee did. We 
recognize we are up against it. 
Mr. Grancer. I do not believe we have done that sort of thing. 


We have stretched our money to handle the increased business. But 
there is a limit. 


FIRE CONTROL ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. Wuirrten. Fire control, $1,000,000. How much have you for 
that purpose this year? 

Mr. Granoer. Fire control in 1951 is $7,779,840. We have been 
studying the problem in fire control for quite a few years to determine 
what is the minimum we really need to handle that job adequately. 

We have figured we ought to have at least 5 million dollars more 
going into fire control in order to get on top of the job satisfactorily. 

Mr. Warren. Where would you have to transfer that from? 

Rak Grancer. I hope I would not have to transfer it from any 
place. 

Mr. Wuirren. There is no money in the Treasury. You would 
have to transfer it from somewhere in the Forest Service. 

Mr. Grancer. That is a pretty thoughtfully arrived at figure. 
One of the places where we found it pays to spend some money is in 
having stand-by crews that are especially trained and available on 
short notice to go to a fire. We tried that out in the California 
region this summer. It saved us a considerable amount of money. 

I do not know how much damage to timber, and so on, it actually 
saved us, but it was a considerable amount. 

Mr. Wuirren. What did you do with that money it saved you, 
Mr. Granger? 

Mr. Grancer. It means our drain on the forest-fire fund, the 
$6,000,000, was that much less. Comparing that with what it would 
have cost us if we had to pick up labor, it would have been $150,000 
more for putting out the same fires. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is that in the present fiscal year? 

Mr. GRANGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is still not reflected as any money returned to 
the Treasury, is it? 

Mr. Grancer. It is, in effect, if it means they are spending that 
much less. 

Mr. Wuirren. You could not spend more than you had. If you 
spend all you have, you have not saved any dollars. 

The point I am trying to make is that your savings on one item are 
spent on another; is that not right? 

Mr. GrancerR. We could have run over the $6,000,000, as we have 
done in the past, and come in for a deficiency. I think that possibility 
was not wiped out. 

Mr. Wuirten. Of course, deficiencies are getting to the point where 
they are not as easy to get as formerly. Fire control is one of those 
things where we have to meet the necessities when they arise. 

Mr. Grancer. We had some pretty severe losses in some of our 
very valuable timber areas this year. Out in California they 
burned over 25,000 acres of very fine ponderosa pine in one fire. — 
good deal of that will go to brush. It will be lost to timber production 
unless it is planted. 
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It would cost, if we went in there to do the job properly, $1,000,000 
to replant the area. I am not saying we can wipe out all of those 
losses by spending more money. But experience has shown that 
you can greatly reduce them. 

They can be reduced to a point where it seems a good investment 
in natural resources to put up more money to stop these first when 
they are small. It also lowers the outlay of this forest-fire fund 
which we have been talking about. 

Of this proposed increase, we would put something more than 
one-half of it into specially trained small crews that I speak about. 
The rest of it would go into adding to our force of detection men, our 
lookouts, and men he are ready to go to a fire, one or two at a time, 
as soon as they are discovered. 

We are woefully short of both adequate detection and adequate 


supplies of men who are trained to go to the little fires and stop them 
from becoming big ones. 


COMPREHENSIVE FIRE CONTROL PLAN 


Perhaps I should not bring the defense situation in any more. 
You may think that was rather worn out this morning. We have 
been requested by the Civilian Defense Organization to head up a 
Nation-wide special fire protection planning project, which involves all 
the Federal agencies and all of the State agencies. 

They have asked us to give them by early May a plan by which 
protection could be stepped up very measurably in the forest areas 
in which it seems likely there would be the greatest danger of fires 
from enemy action or sabotage. 

This project does have a very definite defense tie-up. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do not misunderstand me. I think we are both 
shooting in the same direction. I think there is clearly a national 
defense item involved. . 

With 8,000 employees and the multiplicity of jobs which they have, 
and with abnormal times such as we are now coming into, I would 
throw the organization’s efforts into the more urgent problems of the 
moment, rather than seeking additional people and additional work. 

I have seen many of your pictures, and your reports, placards and 
signs. I think they are very, very good. 

I cannot see much difference between the governmental department 
and the individual. A man has 24 hours ina day. He devotes him- 
self to his most serious problems and lets the lesser ones go. We are 
just faced with that. 

If we had a limitation on the total amount that the forestry depart- 
ment and the other departments could get; when these things came 
up you folks in the organization might direct your efforts toward it, 
rather than always asking for something on the side to meet problems 
that arise. We do have that with regard to some of the cooperative 
programs. 

I wonder if that is not the only way we are ever going to bring 
about a study of the operations within the department and the shift- 
ing from the lesser to the more important problems as they arise. 

Of course, one way of doing that is periodically to reduce your 
funds. That is not easy. We recognize the value of natural re- 
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sources and the absolute necessity of maintaining the forests as best 
we can. 

In fire control, you are on a 40-hour week, are you not? 

Mr. GRANGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. How much does that increase your budget? 


EFFECTS OF 40-HOUR WEEK ON FIRE-CONTROL COSTS 


Mr. Grancer. The firefighters themselves are not governed by 
the 40-hour week, the pick-up men. Our regular employees are con- 
trolled by the 40-hour week. 

Mr. Wurrren. Would it help you if we exempted you from the 
40-hour week? 

Mr. Grancer. It would save us a lot of money. We figure it costs 
us about a million dollars more to handle the thing under the 40-hour- 
week requirement. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am inclined to believe that is what we should do in 
9 aan with those things that you just cannot cover on a 40-hour 

asis. 
Mr. ANDERSEN. We ought to do that in other places in Government, 
also. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think it would help the committee if you would 
give some thought to relieving the problems where the units cannot be 
divided into 8-hour units, 


GRAZING FEES ON RESEEDED AREAS 


Turning to reseeding and reforestation, we recommend $200,000 for 
reseeding, and $50,000 for reforestation last year. The increase in 
reseeding was contingent upon an increase in grazing fees. We had 
the discussion this morning in regard to the comparison of the grazing 
fees with those of Interior. To be quite frank, I am not in a position 
to pass judgment on the reasonableness of your fees. 

I am sure it would depend much on the type of land and the type 
grazing that you had. I have never been able in my own mind to 
see how the burden is on the landowner to plant a hay crop so that 
the stock can run on there and eat it. If I was going to rent my 
land so cattle could be put on it, and the man wanted me to plant 
hay on it, I would charge him for it. 

If you are going to plant crops for the people who are going to use 
it, it should be reflected by an increased rate to offset the increased 
expense. I know this was modified somewhat in the final bill and 
the final report. 

What effort, if any, did you make to see if there was any possibility 
of passing on to those that use the public domain this cost of planting 
forage crops? 

Mr. Grancer. We have not made any change in the grazing fee 
for areas that have been reseeded so far, because, as I think we stated 
last year, there is not enough of it in one place at this time to cover 
an allotment the unit on which the fees are calculated. 

As soon as we get enough of this in one place where we have an area 
of range management in this improved condition then we will certainly 


want to boost the fees for that location. At the present time, we do 
get more money, however, in the way of grazing fees than we would 
get if we did not do this reseeding. 
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est RANGE RESEEDING ON NATIONAL FORESTS 

The reseeding in 1950 is estimated to produce forage for 35,000 
additional cow-months. If figured at the grazing fee per head that 
is in effect this season, that means $17,500 in fees which we would not 
have collected at all if we had not done that. 

Mr. Wurrren. You are going to spend $85,000 to get $17,000? 

Mr. Grancer. We will get that every year. 
by Mr. Wuirrten. This is going to be a perennial grass you are going 
on- to put in? You will see to it that it is not overgrazed, will you? 

Mr. GRANGER. Yes, sir. 
the Mr. Wuitren. Why did you not see to that before now, and then 

you would not have to reseed it now? 
sts Mr. GranGer. That is a big question. Some of it we should have 
ur- ' seen to. Some of it is due to various circumstances, beginning with 
} | World War I, when, in a burst of enthusiasm, we greatly overstocked 

in the ranges trying to raise more meat for the country. 
our We have not gotten over the effects yet. 

i Mr. Wuirten. It is a mighty poor way to get rich, to spend $85,000 
nt, to collect $17,000. You cannot get ahead very fast that way. 

As you say, you would intend to keep stock grazing down so it 
uld » would not get back in bad condition. It has reached the present sad 
i be ' condition through overstocking and overgrazing, and during that 

time it has been under the charge of the Forest Service. 

I do say, however, most of the reasons for it are the economic 
pressures resulting from wars and threats of wars, and the political 
pressures, you might say, of the ranchers in the area. 

for Mr. Grancer. We feel this is a good investment in order to have 
> in ' as large as possible a supply of meat and fibers. 

had Mr. Wuirren. It is a good investment. But it is like a situation 
PATS : right here. I am convinced I could invest $5,000,000 here in Wash- 
tion ' ington, with the present outlook for inflation, to good advantage. But 

' Ihave not got it. 

ype i I admit my view is that of a small-town lawyer, where we always 
et ‘ — worked and paid our debts and lived within our means. It is embar- 


' rassing to deal with a bureau like yours, if that happens to be the 
my ' attitude on which you are raised. 
lant § Mr. Grancer. Are we not spending a lot of money to maintain the 
' output and prices of a great many of our agricultural products? 

use i Mr. Wuirren. Right now that is not true. But the point you are 
sed ' making has been quite true. A year ago that would be absolutely 
and ' correct. 
ea That is disturbing. It looks like we are on a treadmill. Instead 
ility of correcting something that is up before us, it points to something 
ting ' worse. 

; Mr. AnpERSEN. Before we leave the grazing subject, I would like 





; fee + to point out it is more or less unfair to the Forestry Service if the 

ated ' Congress leaves them in a position where they catch criticism un- 

over bounded from the livestock industry because of the fact there is so 
much spread betweeh what Forestry charges for their grazing and the 

ares very meager amount Interior charges. 

any I think it is up to the Congress to do either one or two things; 


ld | either bring Interior somewhat up to meet Forestry, or take Forestry 
ae ) down to meet Interior. 
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My opinion is that Interior rates should go up to meet Forestry, 
and take off the Forestry people the burden of proof that they are 
mistreating the ranchers. 

Mr. Warrten. I think you are certainly correct. As I have pointed 
out, this subcommittee is more or less helpless to control the situation. 
We could ask for a joint meeting with the Committee on Interior, and 
try to work out something. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. If we do not discuss these points of argument here, 
they will not be brought up later for consideration by the proper 
committees. 

Mr. Wuitren. How many acres do you plan to reseed, and what 
kind of seed are you going to plant there, Mr. Granger? 

Mr. Grancer. The $85,000 increase will reseed about 9,000 acres. 
In 1950, we reseeded about 63,000 acres. <A large part of that is 
crested wheat grass, and has been very successful. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is about 9,000 acres additional? 

Mr. Grancer. Yes, sir; out of the increase. 

Mr. Wuitren. What is your estimated cost then per acre for 
planting? 

Mr. Grancer. That would run a little over $10, right around $10. 
It averages about that. It varies between regions. 

Mr. Lovertnee. Our receipts will be higher for grazing this year 
by about $350,000 than they were last year, due to higher fea: 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RECEIPTS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Wurrren. Would it help you folks in order to do some of this 
work—I am not trying to increase your appropriation, do not mis- 
understand me—if there was a tie-in between your timber sales and 
grazing, to where you were permitted to spend a percentage of your 
return on this kind of work? 

We could work out that kind of thing in consultation with the 
legislative committee. I would have no hesitancy to put a rider 
on the appropriation bill, provided there is a community of interest 
between the legislative committee and this committee. 

I wonder if there could be some effort made to enable you to meet 
your timber problems and your reseeding problems by making a 
percentage of the funds you receive available, not as an additional 
appropriation, but as a means of using what you already have. 

Mr. GranGer. Substitute for the direct appropriation? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. GranGer. On things like reseeding, Mr. Chairman, I think it 
would work fairly well. For the funds we need to administer the 
grazing use, it might not work so well. As you know, our grazing fee 
is geared to the price of livestock in the western markets. If we get 
a considerable drop in the value of livestock, our grazing fee goes down. 

We have the same number of stock on the forest ranges, and the 
same need to see that the forest ranges are used frugally, no matter 
whether we get a 40-cent fee or a 51-cent fee. 

That would throw us out of balance at times when receipts were 
dropped. I do not believe it would work too well for the administra- 
tive end of the job. For such things as reseeding, I think we could 
live with that very happily. 
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Mr. Wuirren. How about roads and trails? Is there a tie-in 
between how much money you should spend keeping your roads up, 
or building new roads? You have always had a tie-in between the 
roads and trails and the amount of timber you could get out. That 
is fine when you want to expand. How would it be when you were 
not moving much timber out? 

Mr. Horan. That would be a direct relationship, would it not? 

Mr. Grancer. That might work out for timber access roads. We 
have to have enough money to maintain the system, and add some- 
what to it for roads other than strictly timber access. 

Mr. Wuirren. That points out what I have wondered about. 
There is quite a system of roads. You say vou want to keep them up 
without getting timber out. I know for fighting forest fires you need 
some. Whether you have what you actually need or whether you have 
gone beyond that is another problem. The question is, Where do you 
draw the line? 

Mr. Grancer. We have not what we need for straight administra- 
tion, aside from hauling timber. 

Mr. Wuirren. I wonder how much money it would take this bureau 
to do exactly what you think we ought to do? 

Mr. Grancer. This would be an inopportune time to tell you, I 
think. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Stigler. 


FOREST FIRE CONTROL 


Mr. Stricter. Mr. Chairman, on page 340, I notice an item of 
“Forest fire protection” of 1 million dollars, which is an increase 
over last year. I would like to know if that is a duplication of any 
work under the item on page 339, entitled as follows, ‘‘To strengthen, 
the protection, and initial attack phases of fire control.”’ 

Mr. Grancer. That is the same thing. 

Mr. Stricter. Why was it not put under the same heading? 

Mr. Grancer. The items on 339 are general headings. The items 
on 340 are a breakdown. The figures on 339 just indicate the 
increases. 

Mr. Sticier. That is a complete breakdown of the items on page 
339? . 

Mr. Grancer. The items you speak of on 339; yes. But the 
figures there where you have quoted the 1 million dollars, there are 
three items of increases. On the next page, we show the amount of 
money that is available for the whole list of activities coming under 
the heading of ‘“Natiomal forest protection and management,” in 
which there are only three places which have increases. 

Mr. Stricter. Then, I notice down at the bottom of page 340, you 
have an item of 6 million dollars, ‘“‘Fighting forest fires.”’ Is that the 
same? 

Mr, Granger. That is to fight the fires after they get started and 
are beyond the control of what we call our presuppression organiza- 
tion, which is made up of men who make the initial attack on these 
fires. 

When you get to the point where you have to put crews on them, 
the $6,000,000 comes into the picture. That is a change from the 
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practice in previous years where we had only $100,000, I believe, in 
that item—a nominal amount. 

We drew on our other funds to fight the fires and the Congress 
made up the deficiency by an appropriation. 

Mr. Sriater. Your totals near the bottom on page 340, and your 
total at the top of the page under “a. Resource protection and use,” 
totaling $27,753,000, then down at the bottom your total is $29,655,000; 
what are those items below the figures of the $27,000,000-plus? 

Mr. Grancer. Beginning at “b,” there in the left-hand column, 
“Resource development.” If you add those items to the figure at 
the top, you get the total of $29,655,000. 

Mr. Roserts. I wonder if I could help you out on that. At the 
top of page 340, you have the project, “Resource protection and use,” 
$25,133,290, in 1950. Over in the increase column, there is an increase 
of $2,700,000. That is the increase on that main project. But for 
the information of the committee members, we have broken that 
project down into subprojects. We have shown the amounts avail- 
able for each subproject in parentheses; that is to indicate it is included 
in the amount shown opposite the main project. : 

So, the $1,700,000 you see as an increase opposite ‘““Timber resource 
management,’’ is part of the $2,700,000, which is just above it in the 
same column. 

Mr. Stiguer. That is all. 

Mr. AnpvEerson. No further questions. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. I just have an observation, Mr. Chairman. I am 
very anxious to have Mr. Watts comment on this. 

Before this committee we discuss ways and means of balancing the 
budget. I am always impressed with the fact that along the line, at 
some time or other, we are either going to increase the responsibility 
of the State governments or industry or cattle ranchers or somebody 
else, to assume more and more of the expense of doing these things. 

It all ties in together sooner or later. If we raise the Federal budget, 
sooner or later it is going to be reflected in higher taxes. It is all 
inflationary. If we turn more of these responsibilities over to the 
States—in some instances we should—why, of course, we put the bite 
on the individual living in the State involved because he still has to 
pay higher State taxes and the same Federal taxes. 

So, when we get in a place like this, where we raise overnight the 
Federal budget by about 30 percent in the name of national defense, 
we just have to face the situation as best we can and place, if we can, 
a priority on things that come first. 

I suppose, in my book, probably you have to administer the national 
forests. That is problem No.1. Second, do you place forest-fire 
protection as the second item? 

Mr. Warts. I would not want to say whether it was first or second. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, part of that is management of the national 
forests. So you put management first, I presume. 

Mr. Warts. Perhaps so. 

Mr. Horan. It is in the bracket immediately above forest-fire 
protection, which is one of the major operations of management. 

I presume third would be preservation of the watershed, which 
would involve range vegetation and protection water, fire and timber 
cutting, all three. 
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a Warts. The watershed management would include the other 
three. 


USE OF RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Horan. Then last would be recreational facilities and acquisi- 
tion of land? 


Mr. Warrs. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. They are things that are nice to have, but you can get 
along without them? 

Mr. Warts. I think that is a little overstatement. You see, there 
is nothing we can do to stop people from going out in the national 
forests, unless we put up gates and lock them. I am reminded, 
Congressman Horan, of a visit that 1 made to the reservation in your 
back yard last summer. I got there Monday morning at 8 o’clock. 
It is best described as a mess. It had had heavy use the day before. 
You know what those heavy-use areas are. 

Had we not sent men in there immediately to clean it up, as we did, 
we would have had a public health situation as the folks came there 
. to use it, 

Involved in it was that Boy Scout cabin up on the hill. It had 
been used by other people on Sunday. It was essential that that be 
cleaned up immediately. The same thing is true, of course, in many 
of the areas, in heavy-use areas, such as California and back of Salt 
Lake. 

I hope you understand what I meant in my opening statement 
when I mentioned recreation. We are not doing a good job on it. 
I would be quite unfair to you if I did not tell you that. If I did not, 
others would have told you anyway. But we are not asking for any 
increase. 

I said we would have to make a sacrifice. We hope it will not get 
too far out of hand. We will have heavier use than we have ever had 
because of the full employment in the West, no restrictions whatever 
on gas, tires, and so on. 

Incidentally, I might say egain that our use is as heavy in total as 
the Park Service. We spend very much less on this item than they do. 

Mr. Horan. What are your relationships with watershed protec- 
tion associations and organizations? What are your relationships 
with the established organizations that make regular use of the na- 
tional forests and the recreational areas in the forests? 

I am surprised that the Boy Scouts would not clean up their own 
mess. 

Mr. Warts. I would like to say that I inquired about that. It was 
not the Boy Scouts. It is what we call the Boy Scout cabin there. 
It was used on Sunday by other folks, not the Boy Scouts. You re- 
member the cabin up on the hill. It was not used by the Boy Scouts 
on that Sunday. 

Mr. Horan. You have watershed protection associations and fire- 
fighting associations and all that sort of thing. There are also sports- 
men associations. What work is being done as a sideline in forest 
resource management to get greater cooperation out of them? 

Mr. Warts. I am sure we have not gone as far as we can go. We 
are exploring it in a good many of the communities. 
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We now have them handling some of their recreational areas. In 
other placed we have placed the area under special use permit to a con- 
cessionnaire who makes a small charge and does the maintenance work. 

Mr. Granger gave you some figures this morning with regard to the 
amount of cooperation we are getting in that type of use. 

Mr. Horan. That total was? 

Mr. GranGer. $753,000. 

Mr. Horan. Does the existence of that much money help you defray 
in any way the expense or reduce the responsibility of the Forest 
Service? 

Mr. GranGer. Yes, it does, Mr. Horan. That is particularly true 
with $222,000. It covers the ‘policing of the campgrounds. By that 
I mean the clean- -up, the maintenance of the improvements, and the 
supervision of use. That is a direct benefit in reducing the obligation 
on us. 

Mr. Horan. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not mean to continually harp on this thing, but 
I could not help but notice your statement that you were not asking 
for an increase in recreation. 

I am thinking of a letter from a farmer in my area. He had a 
350-acre farm. He had two boys taken in the draft. He is 70 years 
old. There is no one to do the work. That is the kind of condition in 
which we now live. 

I cannot think it is a real contribution to just forego asking for 
increases. Your testimony shows you have gotten $700,000 in con- 
tributions from other sources to meet that problem, but we do not 
see any reduction on the part of the regular appropriations. 

You spend the same amount, regardless of what contributions you 
get from other sources. 

Mr. Warts. We are servicing 26,000,000 recreational users, scat- 
tered from Florida to Alaska, in the national forests. I think it is a 
very splendid use. It is increasing all the time. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do, too. I wish you could figure out some way 
to make it self-sustaining, or even more so. 

What I am talking about is that you have $600,000 or $700,000 
that you have not heretofore had, but still the Government expense 
is the same. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. It would seem to me the general public using those 
grounds should pay the bill to some extent. 

Mr. Warts. Insofar as the larger developed camp grounds are con- 
cerned, that is what we are working toward. 

But up to now we see no way to make a charge for those who go 
out in the national forests and camp by the side of the road. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. As the chairman says, it is going to be hard to 
justify an increase or even equal funds as in 1951 in an item like this 
at a time like this. 

Mr. Warts. We ask for none above this year’s. 

Mr. AnpbrErRSEN. This is different from fire protection and forest 
management as far as urgency is concerned. 

Mr. Warts. We ask for no increase. 

Mr. Horan. It is true that it is hard to police 180 million acres. 
Some of the people who do go out there have no respect for their own 
or other people’s rights. They litter the camp sites. 

What is the penalty for doing that? 
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Mr. Wa.ts. It is usually tried in the State courts as vandalism. I 
do not know what the local judge would assign. There is a penalty 
for destroying Government property. 

We are finding, on some camp grounds where we make a charge, 
in some places at least,.that we are driving the users away and having 
them camp by the side of the road. We do not like that, either. 
That increases the risk from fire more than it was when we had them 
concentrated. We do not like that particularly well. 

Mr. Wuirren. We seem to be in disagreement on some of these 
items, Mr. Watts, although I believe we are getting more and more in 
common here. You wonder how in the world you are going to get by 
on the funds you have, which should give you some idea of how we 
feel here. 

Mr. Warts. I am not concerned, as long as I am perfectly honest 
with the committee. I think the estimates before you are justifiable 
in the light of present-day conditions. Therefore, I do not mind 
differences of opinion. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have not found you otherwise. 


Forest REeEsEARCH 


We will turn briefly to forest research. Last year, in this com- 
mittee’s report, we called attention to the fact that some attention was 
needed on problems in the forest roads and trails as pointed out by 
Members of Congress. We asked you to give attention to these 
matters. To this date you have not done it. Last year we called 
attention to the fact that an additional experimental research station 
was needed in New Mexico. You did not do it. But you want 
$48,000 this year to set a station up out there. I would like an 
explanation. 

Mr. Korox. May I may make one or two observations before we 
come to the item, to give you my over-all approach to the buavet 
estimates we have before you? 

Mr. Wuirren. You have all this money in the Bureau, and we . 
might as well find out about it. I talked to you about these two 
road problems. Out of about 10 million dollars you could not see 
fit to do these things that the Members of Congress pointed out as 
being necessary. 

Mr. Grancer. Mr. Chairman, I have looked into this matter and 
find that we have actually responded to the specific suggestions as far 
as it was practicable to do so. For example, with respect to a portion 
of the national-forest area in Mississippi on which there was some 
local feeling that we were devoting inadequate funds to road work, 
I find as follows: In fiscal year 1950 we devoted slightly over $23,000 
to the maintenance of 126 miles of road. In fiscal year 1951 this was 
increased to $34,600. For the latter year this makes a cost per mile 
for maintenance of $275, which is much higher than the average 
amount devoted to maintenance per mile on all national forests, and 
more than is expended for maintenance on the average elsewhere in 
Mississippi. 

As to construction, there was no money expended for this purpose 
in fiscal year 1950 in this particular area, whereas, in fiscal year 1951 
we spent nearly $21,000 for surfacing and bridge replacement. 
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The other project to which you and the Senate committee specifi- 
cally called our attention wasin Tennessee. This involved a proposal 
to blacktop 13% miles of road already equipped with a i ie i 
which, while dusty at times, is serving all needs with reasonable ade- 
quacy. The estimated cost of this blacktopping is $93,000. Since 
we were granted no increase in our forest-development road fund for 
1951, and as we had many places where the needs for road work seemed 
much more pressing, we felt that we would have to postpone this black- 
topping job for the time being. 

I can assure you that we give thoughtful consideration to all re- 
quests from your committee and from Members of Congress, but it is 
just not possible for us to meet all of these requests as promptly as we 
would like to. 

Mr. Korox. I do not recall that the request for the northern New 
Mexico research station appeared during our hearings. We asked for 
that item. That is true. 


Mr. Wuirren. You were told to go ahead and do it out of the funds 
you had available. 

Mr. Korox. I do not believe we considered that that was the will 
or the wish of Congress. It was an item we put up. It was disallowed. 
We left it in that position. I am very surprised to find that you draw 
the inference we were requested to take care of that. 

Mr. WuirTtEN (reading) : 

The committee does not feel it is in a position to reeommend increased appro- 
priations. For these purposes, it wishes to direct the attention of the official 


department to these matters and suggests that all requests appearing in the 1951 
hearing record by given further consideration by the department. 


It is my understanding you were called about this and that was 
what we had in mind. 

Mr. Korox. We understood that the northern New Mexico station 
estimate was disallowed. 

Mr. Wuirren. If we want anything done in the Forest Service, you 
say, “Give us some extra money.”’ 

Mr. Korox. Our budget estimate, as we have it before you now, 
represents a slightly lower level than we have had in the past few 
years. If it was not for this committee, the surge and the push that 
research got would not show as it does in the United States. It 
started a little after the war. You gave us the impetus. We have 
gone further in forest research since the period the present chairman 
of this committee has been a member of the committee than at any 
other time in history of legislation and appropriations for this par- 
ticular item. 

I feel rather happy with the results we have gotten from the money, 


In the main, it whos we are getting better forestry practice, both on 
public lands and private lands. 


1952 ESTIMATES 


In the budget we have before you we have changed our projects to 
meet emergency needs. We are stressing in our forestry research 
that work which is most needed for this emergency, whether it is to 
give tentative cutting practices on areas where we have little experi- 
ence or research information. 
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Where we can reduce the cost of harvesting, we are doing so. It 
will mean less manpower to secure output of forest products. We are 
trying for better utilization of the less valuable species. On the range 
we are pressing for better reseeding and better management. In our 
forest products, it is almost completely converted, in many of the 
fields, to the emergency job without asking any increases. 

The three increases we have are as follows: One is for the New 
Mexico item. In some way or other, in the shuffle of the increases 
we have gotten in the past—I will take part of the blame—perhaps 
that should have been placed on a higher priority than some other 
project. I cannot charge that the committee is remiss. It is a ques- 
tion of judgment. 

Another item we have is a small increase for Puerto Rico. That 
has about $15,000 for research work. The Caribbean area is becoming 
important. There are economic problems on the island. Forestry 
can be of great help. We are asking for a slight increase in that. 

On the fire work, we are asking for an increase of $35,000. All 
together, we get $125,000. We have a 48-million-dollar bill for fire 
fighting. That is public money which is being spent. We have a 
damage figure of another 40 million dollars. We believe that, with a 
slight increase, maybe we can get more for our money for what we 
spend on fire fighting. 

The only thing research can do is to find better ways of doing 
things, more certain ways. We would like to increase the manpower 
we have on fire research in order to make the dollars go further. That 
is a small contribution for perfecting fire control. It is not very much. 


NATION-WIDE SURVEY OF FOREST RESOURCES 


The other increase is $50,000 for “Forest resource investigators.” 
We have converted most of our jobs in this activity to fit in with the 
present emergency. 

Mr. Wauirren. That sounds very good. What is the present 
national emergency in relation to your work? What have they called 
on you to do that has not been done all the time? 

Mr. Korox. Let me illustrate. You are referring to the “Survey”’ 
item, I assume. 

Mr. Warten. I had not gotten into that. 

Mr. Korok. Let us take one item. 

Mr. Wuirren. You tell me you have slanted your work from what 
you were doing over to that which is related to the emergency. It 
indicates you are using the money to meet the needs which have arisen, 
which is to your credit. The first item is the survey. You are asking 
for extra money. 

Mr. Korox. I want to give you the nature of the request. It is 
way beyond our capacity to doit. The defense agencies are concerned 
as to the availability of special ttems in short supply. Our normal 
inventory does not give it. We have to supplement it. 

Most of them are hardwoods: oaks for Navy keels, small items for 
pickers sticks—items that are normally not shown on our survey— 
peeler logs in the West. They want to know the total supply so they 
can figure whether they want to authorize additional manufacturing. 
The raw material is there. They want information on requirements. 
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We are the only source for information that gives the total picture 
of availability, of growth, of mill capacity, of the requirements as we 
gather it from the various agencies. We collect that information, and 
then the policy makers must make their final decisions as to policy. 
All we do is gather the facts. 

We perform the same things as BAE performs in the whole agri- 
cultural field. We are the only agency that has in toto the full picture 
of the forestry situation. 

I will give you an illustration that recently came to my attention. 
We are short in pulp supply. There is some capital, local and other- 
wise, that is interested in the possibility of mills in the Central States. 
They want the information that we gathered in the survey, first, to 
determine if there is enough raw material for venture capital to go in 
there. The bankers want to know if they can underwrite it. 

Mr. Chester Davis, of the Federal Reserve Board, is very much 
interested in that. He wants the facts. It can only grow out of a 
survey, not only the present growth, but the potential growth, the 
kind of ownership, the kind of species. Thisisan active thing which 
is under way. 

Another factor that is alined with that same problem, which ties 
directly into our work in our laboratory, is that we have found better 
ways to use hardwood for pulp. There are more hardwoods than 
softwoods in that territory. Tying it together, we give them a better 
picture. 

We have also the problem of liquids and fluids that enter into 
streams that are detrimental to the streams, and how we can take them 
out and recover them. That is another problem our laboratory is 
considering. 

This increase we have asked for merely reflects the additional 
needs over and above what we think we can carry with our existing 
appropriation. 

In fairness to the committee, we are trying to maintain some of the 
research, in which we have had a large capital investment, because 
to drop them now would be critical. We would lose a substantial 
part of the investment already made. 

I want to say again that this committee has been the main force in 
building up our research in the United States. 


POSSIBILITY OF COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirten. Last year we recommended that you investigate the 
possibility of making this a cooperative program. I am a rather 
strong believer in cooperative programs. Any State is glad to take 
a Forestry Service research unit as long as it is federally financed. To 
find out how much interest there is, you can ask them to help support 
it. 

Mr. Korox. We have $1,400,000 from that source. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is that private industry or State? 

Mr. Korok. States and private industry. 

Mr. WuirtreN. Have you made an investigation or reached any 
conclusion as to whether you would be willing to recommend to the 
Legislative Committee on Agriculture the setting up of this work on 
2 cooperative basis? I am talking about the smaller research units, 
such as is contemplated for New Mexico. 
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Mr. Korox. The New Mexico research would cover a substantial 
part of public lands. I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, we can forego 
the responsibility not only of the 183,000,000 acres of national forest 
land, also the Bureau of Land Management’s lands, and the other 
Federal lands. 

Mr. Wuirren. With certain exceptions. Where the job is pri- 
marily national, we might make an exception. How about the other 
activities? We recognize that the amount of money you have had 
for each unit has been far less than you first thought was absolutely 
essential. If you had State cooperation so that they would furnish 
some additional funds, would it help your situation? 

Mr. Korox. Except that we have had such good luck at the slower 
process. If we did not get the $1,400,000, I would say “‘yes.”” In 
view of the fact we have been able slowly and surely to build up willing 
cooperation, we thus assure real teamwork and perhaps that may be 
more effective. Ultimately, whether we want to write it into legisla- 
tion, | am not prepared to state. 

All I can record is that we are moving in the direction of getting 
more and more help from States and industry. In some we have 
refused to go into them unless there was a cooperative understanding. 


FOREST FIRE CONTROL RESEARCH 


Mr. Wuirren. You ask for an increase in forest fire control research. 
How much money are you spending this year on research? 

Mr. Korox. Total? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Korox. Including the laboratory, it is 5 million dollars. 

Mr. Wuirren. On research. I am talking about fire control. 

Mr. Korok. $125,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. How much of that goes toward salaries? 

Mr. Korox. I would say probably 75 to 80 percent. 

Mr. Wuairren. Will your regular $125,000 take care of those folks 
this year? What is the work they have done this year? 

Mr. Korox. We have worked on these important things. We are 
trying to study big fires and see what are the elements which cause 
big fires. 

Mr. Wuirren. There is nothing new in that. That is what you 
have been doing ever since you have been organized. That is your 
primary function; is it not? 

Mr. Korox. We study aspects. We have studied small fires, the 
slash problem. Other things we have concentrated on are with wetting 
agents with water. Water is now being used more and using chemicals 
and wetting agents can make water go much farther. 

We have a special study to find out if airplane protection can be 
substituted and will be cheaper and better than a permanent detection 
system. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are not going to do all that same work all over 
again this year; are you? 

Mr. Korox. No, we do not do the same work over. 

Mr. Wuirrren. Why do you not put the 80 percent of that personnel 
on this phase, rather than request new funds? 

Mr. Korox. Let me give you an illustration of this. 
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Mr. Wuirten. I am talking about the $35,000 extra you are asking 
for. We are sold on the value of research. You have been doing it 
for years. You had $125,000 to do it, of which 80 percent goes to 
personnel. You are going to have those same employees with you 
this year. You are making certain progress. This year you have 
reached a point where you want to do something else. You will have 
$125,000, but you do not want $125,000; you want $35,000 additional. 

Mr. Korox. We have to cover more territory. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have covered the whole United States. 

Mr. Korox. I know. But the problem in California is quite 
different than it is in the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Wuirren. You worked in all areas last year; did you not? 

Mr. Korox. Here is where we are doing our concentrated work. 
I say “concentrated”; the bulk of it, California, the northern Rocky 
Mountains, very little in the Pacific Northwest, none in the Southwest, 
a little in the South, practically none in the Lake States area. So, it 
is just a question of doing a little bit more in the very vital regions 
where fire is of great difficulty. 

For example, in the Pacific Northwest, we have a one-man show. 
That is hardly enough to cover all the problems, plus a little short- 
time help he gets. 

Mr. Wuirren. I realize this is a problem. It is also a problem to 
find more money than you had this year. 

Mr. Korox. I wish I could have come out without a single increase, 
Mr. Chairman. We have shaken this down. I can assure you we 
have tried to arrange our program so that in those areas where we 
get a lot of pressure for new work we can meet it with our existing 
organization. 

I will illustrate one in the national forests. We are cutting heavily 
in northern California and southern Oregon. We have had little 
research work there. We are doing our best to give them tentative 
cutting methods. 

Mr. Wurrren. How much forest survey work have you done in 
fiscal year 1951, or will you do? 

Mr. Korox. In area? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Mr. Korox. We cover about 23,000,000 acres in initial surveys, and 
17,000,000 acres in resurveys. 

Mr. Wurrren. How much will that leave of unsurveyed land? 

Mr. Korox. We will have about 101,000,000 acres for resurvey 
that we ought todo. In the initial survey there is another 200,000,000 
acres. What we are trying to do is to hold down the initial survey 
action, except in the critical areas, where we have to have inventories 
and we find we need more information on the resurveys than we do 
on the initial. 

LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Wuirrten. Briefly, explain the language changes. 

Mr. LoveripeGe. You are speaking of the changes on page 350? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. LoveripGe. The first one proposes deletion of the language 
limiting the cost of water supply and sanitary systems since inclusion 
of a specific limitation is unnecessary. For many years the Forest 
Service has been operating under a limitation of $450, plus an authori- 
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zation of $8,000 annually which could be applied to any situation 
where the $450 limitation proved inadequate. 

In only 1 year since 1925 has the authorization of $8,000 been 
fully used. Under these conditions, it does not appear to be neces- 
sary to apply a limitation to water supply in sanitary systems. While 
the $1,000 limitation now carried in the appropriation act will prove 
to be adequate in 99 percent of the cases, a few situations may develop, 
especially in the Southwest, where such a limitation would make it 
impossible to establish a range station at the proper location because 
of expensive well-drilling costs. The act of April 24, 1950, repealed 
the acts which established the $450 limitation and the $8,000 authori- 
zation. 

The second change proposes to delete the nonrecurring authoriza- 
tion provided in the 1951 act for the installation of an elevator in the 
Yeon Avenue warehouse at Portland, Oreg., as retention of the pro- 
vision is no longer necessary. 

The third change in language proposes deletion of the subappro- 
priation item “General administrative expenses,” and the consolida- 
tion of funds presently carried under this item with other applicable 
appropriations of the Forest Service. This change is proposed for the 
sole purpose of simplifying the appropriation structure and adminis- 
tration of the Service, and will in no way affect the nature or scope of 
the work conducted. 

The fourth change in language is for the purpose of including under 
the subappropriation item ‘‘National forest protection and manage- 
ment,” the language previously carried under the item ‘General 
administrative expenses” authorizing the payment of expenditures of 
the National Forest Reservation Commission. 

The fifth change in language proposes deletion of the authorization 
making available not to exceed $5,000 for the purchase of adminis- 
trative sites. Section 13 of the act of April 24, 1950, authorizes the 
expenditure of not to exceed $25,000 annually for this purpose; 
therefore, specific authorization in the appropriation act is no longer 
necessary. 

The sixth change in language proposes consolidation of the sub- 
appropriations “Forest and range management investigations,” 
‘Forest. products,” and “Forest resources investigations’ into a new 
single subappropriation item, ‘‘Forest research.”’ This consolidation 
is proposed for the sole purpose of simplifying the appropriation 
structure and administration of the Service, and will in no way affect 
the nature or scope of the research work conducted. 

Authorizations contained in the 1951 Appropriation Act specifying 
$41,000 for investigations and experiments at the Bartlett Experi- 
mental Forest, and $30,000 for the establishment of a forest utilization 
service unit in the Southwest are proposed for deletion under the new 
subappropriation ‘‘Forest research.’”’ The specific authorizations are 
unnecessary since an equitable allocation of funds will be made to 
these activities to the extent permitted within total funds provided 
under this item. 

Mr. Wuirten. Are there any questions on these items? 

Mr. Horan. I would like to ask some questions about the Forest 
Service. We have this map before us which comprises 624,000,000 
acres as the total forest land to be covered. It is my understanding 
that about 183,000,000 acres of that is under the Forest Service. 
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Mr. Korox. No, 163,000,000. That does not include Alaska. 

Mr. Horan. I have not reviewed the figures. In the Interior 
Department how much of this land to be surveyed comes under the 
Bureau of Public Lands? 

Mr. Korox. I could not give you the figure offhand. 

Mr. Horan. In excess of 300,000,000 acres. 

Mr. Korox. Some of the land, the range land, would not be 
included in the timber. 

Mr. Horan. You have some pink stuff here. 

Mr. Korox. We covered it with pink to indicate that it had not 
been surveyed. 

Mr. Horan. What I am trying to establish, Mr. Chairman, is the 
confluence of responsibility. A lot of the urging of this comes from 
people in the lumber business who own private lands which are 
included in this total. Public Lands then has an excess in half of 
this amount? 

Mr. Korox. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. I am sure it is in excess of half. 

Mr. Warts. The Bureau owns a lot of land. 

Mr. Horan. I want to get this down. There is a big demand for it 
out my way. What is the total of the State lands? 

Mr. McArpue. About 27,000,000 acres. 

Mr. Horan. The survey should cover that, I understand. That is 
State lands. And about 345,000,000 acres is privately owned? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. The remainder is spread between three departments. 
The Department of the Interior would have some, the Bureau of 
Public Lands would have some at least, the National Park Service. 
Do you know the total of their forest lands? 

Mr. McArpte. I do not know. 

Mr. Horan. Do you know the total of the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. Warts. We will try to get you that breakdown. 

Mr. Horan. There is an answer here. I think the committee 
should have it. In addition to that, there are some reservations that 
have some timber on them under other divisions of the Government, 
although it is very little. The Soil Conservation Service has some 
reservations, and the Army and Navy. They might have some 
reservations where there might be timber. 

In this survey, what is the extent of participation in other divisions 
of Government, State and National? 

Mr. Korox. Let us take the States. With all the States that have 
substantial State forest lands, they carry the full load of all the State 
lands where we have had a survey. That is true of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. It is not so true of the Southern States. These States 
do not own very much. 

In the West that is true, too. They carry part of the load, in 
money or in kind. They give us manpower. They pay their way. 
The States go further than that. They actually cooperate, though 
not evenly State, by State in the survey that is done on private lands 

The unfortunate thing is that some of the poorer States are not in 
a position to do that. They may contain large areas of forest land 
but they are not prepared to carry the load for the survey. 

In the richer States we can be more exacting and get better 
cooperation. 
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We are confronted with a situation in States that we know are 
putting relatively little in other forestry items. We want to encour- 
age them to put enough in on fire. We have some difficulty with 
some States to build that up. 

The response from those States that presumably are in better finan- 
cial position to help has been progressively better and better. I 
imagine Wisconsin will pay two-thirds of the cost. 

Mr. Horan. That takes care of the State lands. What goes on in 
relation to these surveys? The private lands do comprise the greatest 
portion of this. Is it reasonable for me to assume in acquiring these 
private lands an inventory took place before the purchase of these 
lands by individuals? 

Mr. Korox. In the Pacifie Northwest we used the original pur- 
chase inventory. It was not accurate enough for our purposes be- 
cause it did not represent the actual timber on the ground. Some 
species were not included. It was a sale estimate. 

Mr. Horan. What I want to know is what kind of cooperation 
you get from the private holders. 

Mr. Korox. Splendid. They said, “Here are our cruises. Take 
them.”’ Some of them have not been very helpful because the cruises 
did not represent what they actually had on the ground. They were 
good selling cruises. 

Mr. Horan. What does the Interior Department do about this 
forest survey? 

Mr. Korox. In areas where the survey has been under way they 
have helped. I do not believe they have gone as far as we would 
have liked them to have gone. I don’t know how they could have 
financed it. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Kotok, you have me completely confused. We 
have a map of the United States before us. We know that the Forest 
Service has only a part of the total forest land to be surveyed. Yet 
I am given the impression you have the total responsibility. 

Mr. Korox. That is what the act says. We are responsible to 
supply the Congress and the people of the United States with a full 
statement of inventory and a statement of the condition of the forest 
lands in the United States, regardless of ownership or of any other 
condition. 

Perhaps a consideration of the legislation authorizing the forest 
survey would help to clarify our authority and responsibility. 

Section 9 of the McSweeney-McNary Forest Research Act of 1928 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to make ‘a comprehensive 
survey of the present and prospective requirements for timber and 
other forest products in the United States, and of timber supplies, 
including a determination of the present and potential productivity of 
forest land therein, and of such other facts as may be necessary in the 
determination of ways and means to balance the timber budget of the 
United States.”” Amendments in 1944 and in 1949 increased the 
authorization for the survey but did not change the authority or 
responsibility contained in the original legislation. 

Obtaining information to assist in balancing the timber budget of 
the United States is the real objective of the survey. This cannot be 
done if the survey is limited to private forest lands or to public forest 
lands or to national forest land. The survey must cover all forest 
lands, regardless of ownership, in order to know the volume and other 
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characteristics of the present resource, the rate at which the forest 
resource is being destroyed or utilized, and the rate at which new 
growth is replacing or can replace this drain. Present and prospective 
timber requirements for the entire Nation can then be compared with 
the Nation’s timber reserve and timber-producing capacity. Any- 
thing less than full knowledge of the resource would leave gaps in the 
information needed to determine the timber budget or to aid in 
balancing it. 

Mr. Horan. It strikes me, Mr. Chairman, here is one place we 
can certainly use some legislation. 

I personally, unless we can hold you responsible for everything 
that goes on in the national forests, hate to see you saddled with a 
responsibility to make surveys of forest lands when the bulk of it is 
either in private hands or under the Interior. 

Mr.-Korox. As you recall, it was only 2 years ago that the Eighty- 
first Congress legislated on it. The Seventy-eighth Congress also 
legislated on it. 

Mr. Horan. The full import of this is beginning to be apparent. 
I, for one, am not satisfied with the matter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I do feel some effort ought to be made 
to amend the law in a more realistic way. I do not think the Forest 
Service should be held entirely responsible for this survey. There is a 
demand for it. It is necessary. I think that is true. I do not think 
that the Forest Service should have the responsibility of inventorying 
something that belongs to the Interior. I do not think you do either. 

Mr. Warrren. No; I do not. It should be worked out some way 
where there could be cooperation between the States, private owners, 
and otherwise. 

Mr. Korox. The law gives us broad authority for cooperative effort. 

Mr. Horan. Do you have a chart showing the total amount of 
money spent by States and private people? 

Mr. Korox. We will be glad to include that on the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Contributions from State and private sources to Forest Survey work from July 1, 
1946, through December 31, 1950, by regions 


In addition to the above, considerable timber inventory information was ob- 
tained from the Department of the Interior. The dollar value of these data has 


not been computed. 

Mr. Horan. What is being contributed by State governments, 
through private cooperative funds, what, if anything, is being done 
by the Department of the Interior? 

This is a good thing I have been assured by private operators. 
You have testified in that direction, also. We are entitled to the full 
picture. . 

Mr. Korox. May I add one comment here on the Interior land? 
Where they have already inventoried for their own purposes we use 
those inventories. We do not duplicate any inventory. 
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If the National Forest Administration in connection with sales 
has an inventory, we do not cover that again. Our job is not to have 
a survey on a survey. What our survey group takes is a survey that 
can be authenticated and fitted in to give a rounded-out picture. 

If the Interior has surveys on land, and they have on some, they 
are sufficient. The only thing we may have to do is check on esti- 
mates of potential growth. 

Mr. Horan. How long have the forest surveys been under way? 

Mr. Korox. They started in the 1930's. There was a lag. We 
started our first ones in the South, the Douglas fir region and the 
Great Lakes region. We have found the resurveys after 10 years 
are more important. 

They give us a fairly good size-up of what is happening. To il- 
lustrate, I have one for the Lake States which has been completed. 
Here is an ideal representation of the way the forest ought to look. 

Here is what you have in the Lake States. We use that for pic- 
torial purposes and demonstration. I think it shows you the situa- 
tion about as well as we can, pictorially. That is what they ought 
to be growing. They have a figure showing that under “good man- 
agement” they can double the growth in 70 years. It will require 
planting of about 100,000 acres annually. 

It is important for the people to know what the over-all problem 
is. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all the evidence I have. 


Forest DEVELOPMENT ROADS AND TRAILS 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 


og RR fob | hee a a ap $10, 348, 000 | | *$10, 348, saree | | $17, 5 
Transferred from ‘Control of forest —_ Department of 
Agriculture,” pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. | 
Transferred to— 
“Control of forest pests, Department of Agriculture,’ 
pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 572 
“Operating expenses, General Services Administration,” 
pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 10, 098, 000° 10, 592, 600 | } , 500, 000 
Prior year balance available 607, 312 | 896, 638 | Bee 


Total available for obligation 10, 705, 3124 1, 489, 238 | 17, 500, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year —896, 638 |____ 





Obligations incurred _. : 9, 808, 674 11, 489, 238 | 7, 500, 000 
Comp: arative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, ~ Forest . 1 
Service’’ 97, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘Operating expenses, General Serv- 
ices Administration” 


Total direct obligations , 900, 27 41, 584 584, 138 | 17, 500, 000 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed : 5, 337 139, 315 139, 315 
Payments received from non- Federal sources__.............--- 3, 96 47, 685 47, 685 








—| — 
Total reimbursable obligations eae 9, 305 | | __'187, 000 187, 000 


Total obligations ~~ 10, 079, 579 ii ~ 11, 71, 138 | "17,687, 000 








1 Supplemental in the amount of $5,800,000 included in H. Doc. No. 67 is being considered ie the 
committee. 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT ORLICATIONS 


| $2, 429, 023 $3, 214, 138 $9, 130, 000 
2. Maintenance of roads and trails_._...-- ’ } 7, 471, 251 8, 370, 000 8, 370, 000 








Total direct obligations..__..___..- 9,900,274 | 11,584,138 | 17, 500, 000 





REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS | 


. Construction of roads and trails_................-.------.- 14, 682 | 15, 000 | 15, 000 
2. Maintenance of roads and trails... --_- — 23, 486 | 24, 000 | 24, 000 
3. Sale of supplies, materials, and equipment_-........._..__- 141, 137 | 148, 000 | 148, 000 





179, 305 | 187, 000 | 





EAS EE ES AE ee ee ae | "10,079, 579 | 11,771,138 | _17, 687,000 








Obligations by objects 





- 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


| 


Object classification 





| 
i 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES | 


Total number of permanent positions 1, 100 1,118 1, 393 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions................- 1, 066 1, 346 1, 736 
Average number of all employees. -.-................-.--- 2, 063 2, 383 3, 025 
Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent positions ._- Pe eu Lcdeeocaks hs $3, 620,593 | $3,837, 424 $4, 697, 691 
Part-time and temporary positions_- A ts 5 2, 462, 627 4, 232, 218 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _ : 12, 511 15, 
Payment above basic rates.__- RE SERS I 38, 379 











Total personal service obligations 6, 134, 110 | 7, 055, 707 8, 987, 909 
, 854 


re) 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence_._..___-- 22,000 | 22, 000 


Net personal service obligations : aga 7, 033, 707 8, 965, 909 











DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | | 


Personal services__._.. tee eS og cae 6, 059, 948 6, 966, 574 8, 898, 776 
Travel anne : wo WORE : 159, 374 202, 872 
Transportation of things cual 58, 734 126, 250 
Communication services. .__- , ; Df oe 33, 720 . 957 42, 957 
Rents and utility services..............--. dud qenuealee 89, 847 5, 92, 241 
Printing and reproduction... _.- caadiae 2 7,016 7,474 7,474 
Other contractual services. - : ‘ 402, 662 535, 670 725, 570 

Services performed by other agencies . 404, 857 428, 234 428, 234 
Supplies and materials ‘ ; Wee piaateiell 1, 862, 875 2, 228, 938 2, 781, 421 
Equipment ;. 3 648, 786 711, 370 861, 370 
Lands and structures. : Sakae om 171, 096 278, 473 3, 264, 050 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities.- - enaiee 1, 359 1, 285 1, 285 
Taxes and assessments - We Be | 16, 000 67, 500 


Total direct obligations.................--.----.--------| 9,900,274} 11, 684, 138 | 





17, 500, 000 








REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 

Travel __ 

Transportation of things 

Communication services 

Rents and utility services J 

Other contractual services- -_-.__.-- ; en | 

Supplies and materials____-__-- fa ben sdgelidielawkeaen 124, 307 
Equipment ; pain = 680 11, 150 
Taxes and assessments... - : ee, Se nthe 200 








Total reimbursable obligations. - 179, 305 187, 000 | 











Total obligations | 10, 079, 579 | M1, 771, 138 | 17, 687, 000 








i 
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Mr. Wuirren. We will insert page 379 showing what your plan is 
for the development of the road and trail system. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Status of development road and trail system 





| Miles per | Estimated 
Percent | Miles jsquaremile} cost to 
| gross area | complete 





Development roads: | | 
Satisfactory standard ; : 49,522 | ly. | ep SS Br 
Unsatisfactory standard 58, 209 | .16 | $223, 181, 000 
I iiss ci Gt i re micnidina baenaenk acgel 25 36, 076 | -10 | 396, 767,000 
Nn coh ceetes en boihadvndaewdaqdors 143, 807 .40 | 619, 948, 000 


Trails: | 
Satisfactory standard __. M7 | 92, 309 | 
Unsatisfactory standard ___- Laue Ri : 34, 974 ; 
Nonexisting 9, 660 | . 0 7, 000, 000 








100 | 136, 943 .40 | 18, 728, 000 


Total for development roads and trails.....___- eaten a | See | 633, 676, 000 
| | 





Mr. Wuirten. It is shown that you lack 600 million dollars of 
having the money to complete the system of roads that you intend 
some day to put in these forests. 

I would like to have inserted in the record page 375, showing “ Forest 
development roads and trails.” We have covered this pretty 
thoroughly. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Forest development roads and trails 


Appropriation Act, 1951 $10, 442, 900 
Activities transferred in 1952 estimates to ‘‘Operating expenses, 
General Services Administration, Public Buildings Service” for 

operation and maintenance of buildings. _........_-___------ — 5, 400 

10, 437, 500 

17, 500, 000 


+7, 062, 500 


Nors.— Although an increase of $7,062,500 in direct appro- 
priation is requested for this item for 1952, it is estimated that 
there will be an increase of only $5,915,862 in total funds 
available due to the availability of prior-year balance of 
$1,146,638 in fiscal year 1951. 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1952 (on the basis of available funds) 


For the construction of access roads to standing timber_________- + $5, 950, 462 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 

Services Administration for certain procurement and leasing 

costs previously paid from this appropriation 
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Project statement 




















Increase or decrease 
mun 1951 (esti- 1952 (esti- 
Project 1950 mated) Gea. es- mated) 
justment Other 
fb. TR canncmanpenesundbiiconsons $2, 429,023 | $3, 214,138 |—$34, 600 | +$5, 950,462 | $9, 130,000 
eT ais sit peicietncdinetdeicchcimncsoniatinw clean a i YF pS Fee areal 8, 370, 000 
Si cncaboutccaganasdamcbeantacs 9, 900, 274 | 11, 584,138 | —34,600 | +5, 950,462 | 17,500,000 
Prior-year balance available... _............ eS 
Transferred ‘Control of forest “pests, De- 
partment of Agriculture” __............. +250, 000 — 250, 000 
1950 balance available in 1951_............. +896, 638 | —896, 638 
Transfer in 1952 estimates from ‘‘Salaries 
and expenses, Forest Service’’_.._______-. —97,000 —94, 900 
Transfer in 1952 estimates to ‘Operating 
expenses, General Services Administra- 
BEE iincncccdbbekcebnoasekieiinecacdsitl +5, 400 +5, 400 
Total appropriation or estimate... 10, 348,000 | 10,348, 000 




















Mr. Wuirren. I call attention to the fact that you are calling for 
7 million dollars additional to build access roads. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS BY PRIVATE COMPANIES 


Mr. ANDERSEN. On that point, Mr. Chairman, getting back to my 
old thesis that those who get the benefits should help to pay part of 
this bill, are we not entirely too liberal with some companies in building 
such roads for them, Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Warts. I do not think that we are. It comes out of the timber 
in the long run either way you do it. 

As a matter of fact, some reference was made this morning to the 
standard of roads to be built. Actually, and particularly in the West, 
where most of this money goes, the roads that the private companies 
build on their own land or on the national forest where they have to 
build the road, is sometimes of considerably higher standard than 
we would have built. 

I have in mind the roads which the Hines Lumber Co. built. It 
was Malheur National Forest timber they were taking out, but under 
the contract they built the roads. They built a very high standard 
road, sufficient to carry those tremendously large logging trucks that 
haul 15,000 board feet of logs per trip. It means they have to have 
upwards of 2 feet of ballast on top in order for them to be usable with 
that sort of transportation. 

Therefore, having in mind the type of road that is required for 
present-day transportation and the cost of an adequate road, it has 
to come out of the stumpage hauled over it, no matter whether we 
build it or they do. 


CONDITION OF FORESTS IN AREAS OPENED BY ROADS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. One more line of approach on that same subject. 
During World War II we expended many millions of dollars on access 
roads. That should, in my opinion, have opened up a vast area for 
the cut. Have we cleaned out all that area which was opened up 
by those particular roads? 

Mr. Warts. I think I could illustrate that best by taking a place 
like the Clackames River which is close to Portland, Oreg. 
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That is a rather large drainage with an annual cut of more than 
100 million board feet a year. We built the first several miles of that 
road during the last war. It was expensive to build. I suppose we 
put in upward of 1 million dollars. 

We have not cut all the timber along that part of the road, because 
under your staggered settings you cut one block and leave another. 

What we are doing in the Pacific Northwest to a startling degree is 
cutting too much timber out in front without shoving our road clear 
back to the upper end of the area. When you cut so much out in 
front, leaving the back end until the last of the cutting on that work- 
ing circle, you find yourself having cut over all your winter chances. 
You end up in the back country, in the higher mountains where you 
cannot operate in the winter. 

Therefore, you get a badly balanced operation. We would be 
much better off to shove the main roads through. Then we can 
select the place on the working circle to sell the timber where it ought 
to be sold, rather than being forced to sell it out in front because of 
the lack of a road to the high country. 

Mr. AnperRsEN. That requires you to maintain just that much 
more road mileage. 

Mr. Warts. It does, but you get better forest practice out of it. 

Mr. Horan. I think before we leave that subject I would like to 
say that no mill man wants to go any farther from his mill than he has 
to. It has to be regulated, otherwise he will cut near his mill. So, 
in your working circle, you have to stagger the cut throughout. 


COST OF COMPLETING ROAD AND TRAIL SYSTEM ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. Wurrren. Again, I wish to call attention to your plan for the 
eventual construction of about 95,000 more miles of development 
roads and approximately 45,000 miles of trails. To eventually meet 
your plan it will cost $633,000,000. 

How fast does your projected plan call for doing that additional 
work, Mr. Watts? How much a year? 

Mr. Warts. Maybe Mr. Dean can answer that. He is the logging 
engineer for the Forest Service. 

Mr. Grancer. I think I can answer it, inone way. Our immediate 
objective is to get about 100 million dollars worth of that work done 
for the purpose of opening up the big areas of inaccessible timber so 
that we can increase our allowable from 4,000,000,000 to 6,000,000,000 
feet a vear. For the rest of it, we have no schedule. 

It depends in considerable part on the rate at which we can install 
more intensive forest management practices. As we are able to get 
better utilization of the smaller material, things of that kind, we will 
need an increasing road system to accomplish it. In the South now 
we are able to go in some forest areas there and cut every 3 years. 
It means a light cut. It means you have to have an intensive enough 
road system so you can get to all parts of your area to enable you to 
take out the light cut, which has a beneficial effect in increasing the 
growth rate and yield of a given area. 

So far as timber is concerned, the thing we hope to keep pace with 
is the possibility of increasing by more intensive management. 

Mr. Wuirren. When did you draw this plan up? 
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Mr. Grancer. This plan has been in existence for a great many 
years. It has been amended and improved from time to time by a 
redetermination of the road system needed to adequately serve the 
national forest for all purposes. 

Mr. Wurrren. How fast did you plant to get the 100 million 
dollars? 

Mr. Grancer. We would like to have it in 5 years. 

Mr. Wuirren. So your $7,000,000 this year is not altogether the 
demands of national defense after Korea, but is part of a projected 
plan you have had for many years? 

Mr. Grancer. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. And you are taking advantage of the present emer- 
gency to get it past the budget? 

Mr. Grancer. No, sir. We are taking cognizance of the present 
situation. 

Mr. Wuirren. If the national situation had not been what it was, 
you would have requested it of the Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget, but not in the name of national defense? 

Mr. Grancer. That is right. We did it last year. 

Mr. Wuirrten. So national defense is purely incidental as far as the 
Department is concerned, because you would have asked for it any- 
way? 

Mr. GranGer. It is an added reason why we think it is important 
to step it up. 

Mr. Wurrren. It is not stepped up, is it? One hundred million 
dollars in 5 years would be twenty million dollars a year, is that not 
right? 

Mr. Grancer. That is right. The Bureau of the Budget has un- 
der consideration a supplemental for 5 million dollars. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is being considered at the present time? 

Mr. GRANGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Did you describe to them the particular roads you 
would build with the 5 million dollars? 

Mr. Grancer. No, but I can tell you what they are. I have a list 
of them. 

Mr. Wuirren. We have the other information coming up first. 
We might have it follow the other. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NaTIonaL Forests—Weeks Acr 


Funds available for obligation 








1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate _______- $300, 000 $100, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings-..-...........--------- } Pins, 5:0 fv, Smee 
Savings under sec. 1214 | 





Total obligations | 250, 000 | 





Obligations by activities 


Acquisition of lands for national forests: 
1950 $399, 224 


100, 00 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 4 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 3 
Average number of all employees 
01 Personnal services: 
Permanent positions $39, 501 | $21, 214 
Part-time and temporary positions_.-__- 7,032 | 3,475 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 





Total personal services 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Net personal services 
Travel 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials__----_----- Si SARE SN XA 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 
Taxes and assessments 














Total obligations 





Turning now to acquisition of lands, we will put page 380 in the 
record. 


(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Acquisition of lands for national forests, Weeks Act 


Appropriation Act, 1951 $300, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 — 50, 000 


250, 000 
100, 000 


Decrease (due to reduction in level of land purchase program). — 150, 000 


Project statement 





mated) tnated) 





Project 1959 | 1951 (esti- | Decrease | 1952 (esti- 
| 
| 


Acquisition of lands for national forests........-.-.----- $300, 224 | | $250,000 | —$150, 000 | | $100, 000 
Unobligated balance. -...... a eaoak } 





| | 
Total available ; | 401, 000 | 250, 000 





+50, 000 | 


401,000 | 300,000 | 
| 








WEEKS LAW FOREST LAND PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. You have only $100,000 here. We put a provision 
in the report last year suggesting that instead of buying still additional 
land you limit yourself to buying land that was entirely surrounded 
by other Government land. 

Did you so handle your work that way this year? 

Mr. Hopxins. We bought only inactive units. 

Mr. Wuittren. What is the report? 

Mr. Hopkins. Land purchases were limited to areas where we had 


already quite a lot of ownership. It was primarily for consolidation 
purposes. 
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Mr. Wuirren. The report was as follows: 


The conferees of both Houses agree that none of these funds shall be used to 
purchase lands unless they are located entirely within national forest boundaries. 

Mr. Hopxrns. That is right. Those instructions were followed. 
For fiscal year 1952 we are asking for $100,000. Continuation of our 
land purchase program will largely be restricted to within established 
and active units, but will also largely be limited to tracts which it is 
felt will make a definite contribution to both the national economy 
and the war effort. 


PRESENT STATUS WEEKS LAW PURCHASE PROGRAM 


I would like to explain that comment by one rather broad statement 
of the status of our program. You are familiar with this map, on 
which the colored areas form the purchase units, although we do not 
buy solid ownership. The different colors however indicate the per- 
centage of the forest land in each purchase area bought to date. 
Roughly, we have acquired just less than 23,000,000 acres within these 
units. 

We have just over 23,000,000 acres of similar forest land that from 
present indications should be purchased, leaving about 7,000,000 acres 
which at present, at least, it is indicated should not be acquired and 
should be kept in private ownership. That land, roughly, has cost the 
Government between 80 and 90 million dollars. It is now worth at 
least twice that. Last year receipts of about 8.8 million dollars, or 
about 40 cents per acre were obtained from these national forest lands. 

Mr. Wuirren. Inflation has brought a good deal of that about? 

Mr. Hopkins. That is right. I mention it however in connection 
with the average price actually paid for the land of less than $4 an 
acre. Most of it was bought some time ago. 


APPROVAL BY NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION 


It should be mentioned first that each one of these land-purchase 
units was approved by the National Forest Reservation Commission 
and each tract purchased is approved by them. Since the passage of 
the Weeks law in 1911 an average of between 2 and 3 million dollars 
a year has been spent in purchasing national forest land. If you cut 
out the war years, land-purchase expenditures would be about 3 
million dollars per year. That might be called our construction 
project. We are cutting down on that now to what you might call 
the maintenance cost or expenditure level. 

Our present situation in our forest land-purchase program may be 
compared to building a pretty expensive house. We have to stop the 
construction job for a time, but it would be very unfortunate if we did 
not have enough money each year to put a shingle back on if the roof 
started to leak, or replace a broken window, in order to save major 
values that would otherwise be lost. 


TYPES OF FOREST TRACTS TO BE PURCHASED 


The type of areas that we expect to buy this year with the $100,000 
of Weeks law money that is requested may be described in brief as 
follows: 
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In some purchase areas we have private land that forms a very 
high fire hazard. One rather unusual case is in our Houston unit in 
Texas, where 700 acres has been costing an additional $10,000 per 
year in fire protection. It would cost about $17,000 to $18,000 to 
purchase the tract but that would save us $10,000 a year. From that 
standpoint it is good business to buy it. 

A more typical case is an area shown here on the map in the Ouachita 
unit in Arkansas. It was available at $9 an acre but we could not buy 
it. It was sold to another person who stripped off the timber and it 
is now covered with a bad crop of sedge grass forming a high fire 
hazard. Probably that increases our fire cost on that forest $300 a 
year. It would be good business to buy the tract for $540 and place 
it in a more productive condition. Besides fire, we have serious 
losses sometimes from erosion on interior private properties, either 
extending back into adjacent Government land or causing eroded 
debris to be deposited on our forest land. 

We could have bought 400 acres in our forest unit in Illinois for 
$10 an acre. It was however sold to a private owner. He cut off 
the timber and heavily stocked it with cattle. It started to erode 
very badly and has been depositing debris and silt on the adjacent 
Government land. It would have been a considerable saving if 
that tract had been purchased and put in proper condition. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is true of about how many million acres of 
this country? 

Mr. Hopxtns. You mean, the acreage of eroding land? 

Mr. Wairren. If the Government bought it and kept it free of 
erosion, how many million of acres would it be? 

Mr. Horxtns. In this case national forest property that the 
Government owns is being very badly injured. Such a situation is 
perhaps of more direct concern to the Government from the stand- 
point of protecting its investment than if occurring on private land. 
There are not many cases like that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think the committee feels, and I know a lot of 
other folks feel, there should not be a tremendous expansion of the 
Government holdings. 

I think there is some land that you do not have which might well 
be owned by the Federal Government. But there is much land that 
is fitted for proper private ownership that you should dispose of. We 
do not find an agency getting rid of land. 

You do exchange some lands? 


MINIMUM COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


Mr. Hopkins. That is mght. Any time there is an indication that 
the private owners will go in and manage the forest land reasonably 
well, we withdraw from that area if we have not bought land there. 
If we have bought only a little land, we drop out of that area and 
exchange the land acquired. You can see from this map that most 
of our forest units are located in areas where private owners are not 
willing to own and manage land for timber production. 

In connection with our timber sales, we have a lot of isolated 
tracts of private land within sale areas that it is good business to 
pick up at $5 an acre rather than to survey, mark and protect the 
boundaries of each such tract. 
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NATIONAL FOREST STUMPAGE APPRAISAL 


Mr. Wuirrten. I want to be sure I understand you. This is in 
connection with the sale of lands. I understood you to say that in a 
big percentage of cases your plan was to eventually reach an agree- 
ment with the purchaser that the expenses of operation be taken out 
of the selling price of the timber and that you go 50-50 in the sale 
of it, or in the profits of it. There was some statement made today that 
you arrived at the value for stumpage by taking the selling price less 
the cost of getting it out. . 

Mr. Grancer. What I said was, in order to determine the value 
of our stumpage for the purpose of offering it in an advertised sale, 
we take the value of the product, such as lumber, and we take the cost 
of converting the tree into lumber. The difference we divide. I did 
not say 50-50 because it is not that. We divide it between the 
Government in the form of stumpage and the operator in the form 
of a margin for profit and risk. The way the prices have been going, 
the Government usually gets the larger part of that difference. 

Bn WuitteN. How much does the cost of your roads figure in 
that? 

Mr. Grancer. That is part of the cost of getting the timber out, 
If the operator is required to build the road, and it costs $1 a thousand 
board-feet of timber in the sale to get that road built, then the stump- 
age is calculated to be worth $1 less; if the Government builds the 
road, it is worth $1 more. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE PURCHASE TRACT 


Mr. Hopkins. There is a tract of 9,509 acres right in the center of 
the Green Mountain unit which was made available for sale for the 
first time last year after the House committee hearing. I explained 
the tract and the advantages of buying it to the Senate committee. 
The Senate report suggested that special attention be given to trying 
to acquire that acreage. This tract has 26,000,000 board feet of 
timber of the kind needed in the war effort. The sale price was 
$140,000. Weare able to put only $35,000 of this year’s money into 
it. We hope to be able to complete the purchase of this tract and 
thereby acquire stumpage for the war effort. 

Mr. Horan. Why cannot Middlebury College take care of it? 

Mr. Hopkins. The college obtained a court order which allowed 
them to sell only to the Government. The tract was given to them 
fora park. The timber has become mature but the College otherwise 
only has authority to sell the down timber. That occurs in little 
dabs here and there and the real value is not obtained by selling 
only such small portions. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We will pass on unless there are further questions 
on acquisition of land under the Weeks Act. 
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Funds available for obligation 


AcquisiTIon OF LAND For NationaL Forests, SuPERIOR 
NatTIionaL Forest, MInn. 





j ] 
1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








| 


























RANE ONIN Ca oo <<. cece cee pncnney sal $75, 000 | $150, 000 | $150, 000 
Pree WORE WA MIAN on oe ob os chic ccc ice est whed -| i) REE RS Re ai 
Total available for obligation .............-..----------- 75,000 | 158, 424 | 150, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year- .-...- pare N) oe epee eee a SP eee ee eae FR STR eG: 
Total direct obligation............--....--------------- 66,576 | 158, 424 | 150, 000 
' i ' 
Obligations by activities 

Acquisition of forest land, Superior National Forest, Minn.: 
____ RAR ERS CO GORE SPER I OED Ee $66, 576 
a nn Ae nameesiee ae 158, 424 
i ee ee he SL ies Boks onesie Rs nas oa on 150, 000 

Obligations by objects 

Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..._.-..........---.-|--.....----.-- | 3 | 3 
Average number of all emmployees--..-......-.-.- 1 | 4 | 4 
01 Personal services: = me 
ee twas $2, 665 | $4, 500 | $4, 500 
Part-time and temporary positions.............-...---}----. --...--.-| 9, 470 | 9, 170 
eS ES or nk 6nd Gi biden decoknhiales 2, 665 13,970 | 13, 970 
0 etait akan oe anasenos arenes shan heenedenat aids | 9 | 1,300 | 1, 300 
07 Other contractual services. —-.......-..-- 10 | 30 | 30 
7p. Demos Oe MOMONTIAM. .. ... 5 ss sa Le } 436 | 750 | 350 
SE NC a ce | 50 | 50 | 50 
NN PE Ee See eer, 63, 406 | 142, 274 | 134, 150 
I i cee adkebunleambesecnenece 50 150 
Total oblizations. -............----- oe Se Pa na nc me 66, 576 | 158, 424 | 150, 000 





Mr. Wuirren. We will put page 383 in the record at this point. 


(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Acquisition of lands for national forests, Superior National Forest, Minn. 


Appropriation Act, 1951, and base for 1952 


$150, 000 











I IR a hos sk ictsen wiv amniotic 150, 000 
OOO onl RINE sR Sra 5 Min SPE ly ele N/M a aoe MONA EE AGC LF WD Is 
Project statement 
1951 1952 
Project 1900 (estimated) | (estimated) 

Acquisition of lands for national forests, Superior National 
Chin dis cenit cnebmiexbabdebamieistendkadedanchooe® $66, 576 $158, 424 $150, 000 
TOSS RIAMOS BVA NIS Gh TOG oi ncn ccncnncacceccncucscesccsc- +8, 424 AN tainchinaiteirinten'atare 
Total appropriation or estimate..............-.--...---- 75, 000 150, 000 150, 000 














79808—51—pt. 1——-31 
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Mr. Wuirren. That is a continuation of the project started last 
year. Must you continue that now or can it lay over for another 
year? 

Mr. Hopkins. This project is based on a law approved June 22, 
1948, which directed the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase those 
lands. The land-purchase authorization in the bill is $500,000; 
$75,000 was appropriated last year and $150,000 this year; $150,000 
is requested for the next fiscal year. 

Enactment of this law had, you might say, a restrictive effect on 
many of the owners’ use of their properties, from the standpoint that 
if improvements were constructed on their previously unimproved 
property the government would probably condemn such tracts. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is what you wanted to do; stop improvements. 

Mr. Hopxtns. Yes. But the owners have not the same freedom 
that they had before so there is at least some moral obligation for the 
Government to continue to purchase these lands. 

Second, I think without a question the prices are going up materially 
if purchases are delayed long. Third, we are trying to work out an 
agreement with Canada, w hich is progressing very well, under which 
that nation will take similar action relative to the adjacent Canadian 
area and together form a veterans’ memorial area. 

Fourth, this type of wilderness lake area should be of great value 
in providing healthful rest for soldiers suffering from war shock, as 
well as for some of the civilian population exhausted from work on 
war projects. 


AcQvuIsiITION oF LANDs From NatIionau Forest Receipts 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 











Appropriation or estimate _ ahs aS sind $136, 240 $142, 000 $142, 000 
Unobligated balance, estim: ated | savings | —39, 421 ae Oe 





Total obligations. ...........-- 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
| 








| 

| 

| 
. Uinta and Wasatch National Forests (Utah only) $7, 183 0,000 | 
. Cache National Forest (Utah only) , 996 
. San Bernardino-Cleveland National Forests (Riverside | 

County, Calif., only) ; 16, 192 . 

. Nev ada-Toiy: abe National Forests (Nevada) EE 8, 684 | 
. Angeles National Forest (California) : : 15, 366 | 
. Cleveland National Forest (San Diego C ounty, Cr alif., only) | 4, 730 | | 
. Sequoia National Forest (California) wh 





Total obligations 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952estimate 





| | | 
Total number of permanent positions j 2} 2 | 2 
Average number of all employees. - -...........--.----------- 3 | 3 | 3 








01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions - - $17,181 | $13, 353 $13, 603 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base | 17 | 34 





Total personal services 17, 198 | 3, 353 || 13, 637 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 43 3 | 





Net personal services 17, 155 , 310 | 13, 594 
Travel ‘aie 301 , 525 | 1, 525 
Transportation of things. 54 | 50 | 50 
OGIOP OOUETRCSUIRE BOP VIOOS. «-45.050- 5-2 n-ne wewe-- eee. | 108 | i 105 
Tee wie tnekinodeued nie cae 1, 371 70 | 470 
Equipment. ---- ve iad clearance iin 628 | 31 315 
Lands and structures_ | 77, 202 | 126, 225 | 125, 941 





Total obligations 96, 819 | 142, 000 | 142, 000 
| 





Mr. Wurrren. We pass then to “ Acquisition of lands from national- 
forest receipts.’”’ We will insert page 385 in the record. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Acquisition of lands from national-forest receipts 


Appropriation act, 1951 $142, 000 
Budget estimate, 1952___ 142, 000 


Change 





kT : | 1951 (esti- | 1952 (esti- 
Project ‘ mated) mated) 





j : inta and Wasatch National Forests (Utah only) , 183 $40, 000 | $40, 000 
Cache National] Forest (Utah only) - Re RRR I SESE , 996 10, 000 

. San Bernardino-Cleveland National Forest (Riverside | 
County, Calif., only) 3, 192 | 22, 000 | 

. Nevada-T: oiy. abe National Forests (Nevada) , GR4 10, 000 

. Angeles National Forest, Calif- , 366 20, 000 

5. Cleveland National Forest (San Diego County, Calif., only). , 730 

. Sequoia National! Forest, Calif , 668 | 

Unobligated balance 39, 421 





Total appropriation or estimate : 136, 240 | 








Mr. Wuirren, I take it this is a continuation of the general activity 
that you have had for several years, where part of the receipts are set 
aside to buy additional land. Are you limiting it to land that should 
be taken out of private ownership? 

Mr. Hopkins. We are only buying land that should be acquired. 
The counties put in 25 percent and the Federal Government puts in 
75 percent of the total cost. The areas concerned are where the 
Weeks law would not apply 

Mr. Wuirren. If the receipts were used to buy lands, in a thousand 
years theoretically you would own all the land in the country. 

Mr. Hopkins. Purchases are limited to the specified areas. 

Mr. Wuirren. But the area gets bigger and bigger. 

Mr. Hopkins. We are decreasing floods and erosion. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I am trying to find out the limit you will go in 
adding lands 

Mr. Hopxins. We would have to have a special bill each time land 
was purchased outside of specified areas. 

Mr. Wuirten. The area is restricted? 

Mr. Hopxrns. It is within the boundaries of established national 
forests there. 

Mr. Whitten. That changes the picture. 





STATE AND Private Forestry CoopErRATION 


Funds available for obligation. 


















































1950 actual | 195] estimate |1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
DIE CE ov repo ccnsnctbnctnindéennsdtnndée) basidicedaigthhdaewesdvesaau $10, 820, 000 
Comparative transfer from— é 
“Forest fire cooperation, Department of Agriculture’. ____ $9, 024, 268 $9, 504,900 |... 
“Farm and other private forestry cooperation, Depart- 
enemt Gf AGTiCUII o.oo en ccdicdn dee densdeneumtdsesoewn 1,117, 179 1, SEBO Pon cnciciccuws 
‘Total direct obligations. .........6055......2.2----0-5.- 10, 141, 447 10, 832, 800 10, 820, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Forest fire cooperation, Department of Agriculture’’____. Bo ESTOS SRE, CT Mab aS Os 
“Farm and other private forestry cooperation, Depart- 
III iinet nninccienimicmmsaatdgiimchepersetel __ SERRE Spiee SEN Aire 
Total reimbursable obligations____......_............. __ ) BREE. Sal Se 
Total CRAGMUGUE.... 2... cncccncccccccdisavischnsnevenbuss 10, 141, 987 10, 832, 800 10, 820, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1. Cooperation in forest fire control. --.-............---.-----.- $9, 024, 268 $9, 504, 900 $9, 493, 500 
2. Cooperation in forest tree planting --.--.........-.-------.--- 226, 045 442, 061 442, 061 
3. Cooperation in forest management and processing--......_- 634, 106 628, 796 627, 396 
4. Cooperation in farm forestry extension ---..........-..--.-..- 105, 628 106, 343 106, 343 
&. General forestry aasietemes. . .........5.<.........-..........- 151, 400 150, 700 150, 700 
Ne ee i aicite ec cccncchvewiepsancccosneud 10, 141, 447 10, 832, 800 10, 820, 000 
REIMRURSARLE ORLICATIONS 
1, Cooperation in forest fire control_..-.........--.---.------- 8 EAE Sa AERC T OE J 
3. Cooperation in forest management and processing -........- | EEE ee: Peay wie Sree 
Total reimbursable obligations.................-...----- DOP Pi chigcdacckddtuns viccodsiduct 
hc nadncidacoctionpaboenntsbeubbacassen 10, 141, 987 10, 832, 800 10, 820, 000 



























imate 
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Obligations by objects 



































Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions. -...........-.-------.-- 178 180 180 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_............-..-.--- ® 29 29 
Average number of all employees---.-_......-...+.......---.--- 148 169 169 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
01 Personal services: 
POrTOs DOMAINS... 5 5 ow oc os Sar deepens ceevennd $685, 720 $694, 572 $698, 694 
Part-time and temporary positions._..............--- 15, 001 47, 184 47, 184 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base....-......---.-- , A RE ALES 2,803 
Payment above basic rates.............-.-..---------- 214 90 
Total personal services.............-.--..-...----..- 703, 079 741, 846 748, 771 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - - _.-_..-- 433 jE 1,000 
Net personal services. _..........-.......-..------.- 702, 646 740, 846 747, 771 
I de ea a callin d nk ateea nia autipidie wgeiactth 532 59, 710 59, 710 
ye ra eae 12, 552 12, 660 12, 
Ge Commarea War vee... oe noc. 5, 180 5, 716 5, 716 
05 Rents and utility services__...............--.-.....------- 14, 848 13, 400 6,070 
06 Printing and reproduction..............-..--...-.-.------ 48, 453 48, 279 48, 279 
ee ee eee OS, eee 20, 288 6, 627 1, 507 
Services performed by other agencies___........_.-...- 3, 818 5, 000 5,000 
OR: pties emp aes se i Se ck ces se 34, 467 43, 192 35, 217 
i Ta 5 int hin aia eked Weed dod ee ald domi aes 8, 128 8, 349 8, 349 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_.-...-..........--..- 9, 232, 535 9, 888, 821 9, 888, 821 
Br Tr IIe, foe cn as tes ceo accdsipewanaes 200 
NRE Ie GN iin citcciirasccunehchileiesine ativan 10, 141, 447 10, 832, 800 10, 820, 000 
REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 
ee, RA OCS Ra As oe ae peer gee” SANE’ SURES aera 
ee RNIN ok cireciienndeecccadencactsnccns _ PRA” AN eee 
Total reimbursable obligations..............--.....----- | 2 Renee Job Beer an 
TR ssi oh sn ee 10, 141, 987 10, 832, 800 








10, 820, 000 





Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 


We will insert page 388 in the record, “State and private forestry 
cooperation.” 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


State and private forestry cooperation 


Appropriation Act, 1951 (adjusted, see proposed structure, p. 338)_ $10, 867, 800 


ms OO ss re a as i oe 
Budget estimate, 1952 


Decrease (to provide a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain procurement and leas- 


ing costs previously paid from this appropriation) 


Project statement 


— 35, 000 


10, 832, 800 
10, 820, 000 


— 12, 800 























1951 (esti- | GSA ad- | 1952 (esti- 
Project 1950 mated) | justment | mated) 
f 
1. Cooperation in forest-fire control........-....-------- $9,024, 268 | $9,504,900 | —$11,400 | $9, 493, 500 
2. Cooperation in forest tree planting._..-........--.--- 226, 045 442, 061 i saps aloes 442, 061 
3. Cooperation in forest management and processing - - 634, 106 628, 796 | —1, 400 627, 396 
4. Cooperation in farm forestry extension.........---.--- 105, 628 106, 343 j...... ARS 106, 343 
5. General forestry assistance._.............------..---- 151, 400 SEN FE ices bien 150, 700 
ID MIR: b kn ccnecewescaccdaccyhcatqnnedce | WOE Tasevecudeess deals SES Cai eats 
IN es sinks soagekaniconemhesandaeiwncies 10, 144,700 | 10,832,800 | —12,800 | 10,820,000 
Transfer in 1952 estimates from: ‘‘Salaries and expenses, 
Pe NN ok i ion acncthekddnhawade iow wien —44, 700 —67, 800 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214...........--.----------|------------ +35, 000 | 
Total appropriation or estimate. -.....-....-..---- 10, 100,000 | 10,800, 000 | 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 





Mr. Wuirten. I believe I would also like to insert in the record 
at this point pages 390 through 394. The purpose is to show what 
contributions the States are making. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Stratus oF ProGRAM 
CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


This program, for the most part carried on in cooperation with the States, 
encourages private timber growing through assistance in preventing and sup- 
oe forest fires, reforestation of denuded areas, good management of wood- 

nds, and farm forestry extension work. 

The program centers on forest land in private ownership although to a minor 
degree it includes State-owned lands es Federal lands under long-term lease 
to the States. These privately owned lands comprise three-fourths of the 
Nation’s commercial forest area. They are the most productive and accessible 
forest lands and from them comes 90 percent of all timber cut. The program 
further centers on small forest properties in private ownership because (1) 76 
percent of the private commercial cous acreage is in small holdings averaging 
only about 62 acres each, (2) the small-owner group includes 99 percent of all 
private forest owners and (3) present cutting practices are poorest on these small 
properties and their owners do not have the technical knowledge or skills necessary 
to put their woodlands in productive condition. 


RECENT PROGRESS AND TRENDS 


1. Cooperation in forest fire control.—Assistance is furnished 43 States and 1 
Territory in preventing and suppressing forest fires on private and State-owned 
lands. This assistance includes financial aid, training in fire-fighting techniques, 
procurement and development of better fire tools, equipment, radio and com- 
munication facilities, and direction of a Nation-wide campaign to reduce the 
number of man-caused forest fires. The status of protection on these non- 
Federal areas on January 1, 1950, was: 























Unit Percent 
Million acres 
(a) State and private forests now being protected_______..._......-.-.---.-.--.-- fy Reta 
State and private forests unprotected but needing it-..._...........-.-.-.--- Wa 
et eae ee ee el Cadi ta ca ak éecnsecligcenssnquanginededn ft OR a 
(6) Calendar year 1949: Number 
NN a Ratna teil patented Baile SAdreten ne Seett sat) 78, 649 43.0 
Fires on unprotected RR RES RS RM a PIL ET Sy a BSS 105, 533 57.0 
REN ETS OES ED BR LEA a a a Con a as ee 184, 182 100.0 
Acres 
(c) Area burned on protected lands__- SPR et oP PE te OE 2, 320, 485 15.0 
Area burned on unprotected lz ands" (estim: SO ODE LT LIE COREL EE Ee 12, 760, 118 85.0 
I en Snes er I ed le ee SS Site eceke aan ere 15, 080, 603 100.0 
(d) Percent of A TE eae eM SLE TEN (teh pS : 
Percent of unprotected area burned NS, LM EES OS EEE 15. 59 
(e) Fiscal year 1950 expenditures by: Amount 
EEE SRE ES Ee a Sa eC ee ee Se $18, 121, 195 62.0 
SEE Bie ce SWS hk pert SN Rag BS GEIR R eae n RT ee th 2, 261, 440 8.0 
Federal (C larke-McNary) STE Eo hx 5 ER CR A tes Bie Gea 9, 000, 000 30.0 
<P E aR NS SS 5 ER A Be a, PEIRCE On ELON me aE es pte oe et 29, 382, 635 100.0 
(f) State prosecutions for fire law violations 6,880 with 95 percent convictions. 
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2. Cooperation in forest tree planting—For more than 60,000,000 acres of 
privately owned forest land—about one-sixth of the total private forest acreage— 
planting is the only practical way to restore productivity. To encourage wood- 
land owners to plant trees, planting stock is provided at less then cost. The 
States grow the trees and the Federal participation consists of sharing part of 
the cost with the States. 


For fiseal year 1950: 
(a) There are 41 States and 2 Territories in the program. 
(b) Trees distributed: 
Under this program 136, 501, 000 
Not under this program 169, 927, 000 


306, 428, 000 


(c) Expenditures: 
$224, 600 
State: 
From appropriation $758, 775 
From sale of planting stock 555, 360 
1, 314, 135 


1, 538, 735 


3. Cooperation in forest management and processing.—In cooperation with State 
foresters technical forestry service is provided private landowners. Work is done 
in specific project areas of two or more counties each. In each project a forester 
assists small woodland owners in technical timber management and marketing 
problems which they cannot do themselves. 


For fiscal year 1950: 

(a) Number of States in the program 
(6) Number of service foresters__................-.....--- -- 226 
(c) Number of woodland owners assisted 22, 828 
(d) Woodland area involved acres__ 2, 543, 000 
(e) Number of forest products operators assisted 5, 773 

(f) Expenditures: 

$726, 973 
Federal appropriation 634, 106 
Total 1, 361, 079 


COOPERATION IN FARM FORESTRY EXTENSION (EXTENSION SERVICE) 


(A) The educational work carried on during the past year resulted in increased 
activity in the following: forest tree planting for pulpwood, fence posts, saw tim- 
ber, and other products; home use of farm grown timber as lumber for new con- 
struction and repair of farm buildings; marketing of farm timber; treatment of 
lumber and fence posts with preservatives; mechanization of farm logging opera- 
tions and reduction of costs by use of better equipment and improved logging 
practices. 

(B) For the past 25 years the Agricultural Extension Service in California has 
carried on a campaign of education emphasizing the value of windbreaks in citrus 
areas of Orange, San Bernardino, Riverside, and Los Angeles Counties. Field 
studies show that adequate windbreaks are a vital part in the production of high 
quality fruit. Now, there are approximately 2,000 miles of eucalyptus wind- 
breaks in these areas which add millions of dollars each year to the value of the 
citrus crop. This is because well protected trees maintain better vigor and pro- 

duce larger crops of better quality and value. 

'  (C) In Wyoming the blizzard of 1949 brought forth many instances of suitable 
protection by trees from drifting snow and freezing winds. Trees provided pro- 
tection for farm buildings and livestock. In Goshen County a shelterbelt con- 
sisting of six rows of trees was planted in 1936. The trees were spaced according 
to the extension forester’s recommendations. Snow drifted in the trees to a depth 
of 16 to 20 feet and for a distance of 50 to 100 feet to the leeward side. Livestock 
had free access to feedlots and buildings inside the windbreak. These lots were 
not drifted in with more than 2 to 3 feet of snow. This windbreak during the 
winter of 1949 meant $3,000 to this farm home and livestock from the standpoint 
of protection, and saving of heating in the house. 
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(D) In Tillamook County, Oreg., a coastal county of 500,000 acres, there are 
only 60,000 acres of farm land and the remainder is in spruce, hemlock timber- 
lands. There has never been a market for pulpwood from these farm woodlands 
so farmer interest has been very low. By working with a pulp company at 
Oregon City, a collection point has now been established in the county and pulp- 
wood is being purchased f. 0. b. the collection point. Approximately 15 farmers 
have already begun production and have begun making annual incomes from their 
woodlands. The production of this wood has become another integrated farm 
enterprise. y 

5. General forestry assistance.—As the major Federal agency dealing with 
forestry, the Forest Service gets thousands of inquiries and requests from the 
general public for information on forestry matters. Most of the inquiries from 
private consulting foresters, State foresters, professional forestry schools, indus- 
trial foresters, and from other Federal departments are highly technical and 
ordinarily the information or technical assistance needed is not available anywhere 
else. Much of this requested asssitance is given by field technicians of the 
Service and involves numerous field surveys, consultations, etc. Also included in 
this item is administration of nearly 500,000 acres of federally owned forest land 
under long-term lease to the States. 


State allotments and expenditures for cooperation in forest fire control 





State and . State and 
ot wate gg private 
unds ex- 
-_ pended, | ments, 
fiscal year 1981 
1950 





$573,959 | $332, 638 
547, 188 270, 476 
1, 637, 621 
27, 647 
49, 025 

13, 500 
465, 553 
331, 027 


Kentucky 
Louisiana _ 


Maryland _-_.. 
Massachusetts. ......-.-.-- 73 Administration, inspection, 
Michigan siinin prevention, and special 
Minnesota 7 a8, services to States 

Mississippi ; 259, Reductions under provi- 
RRS , 335 sions of sec. 1214 of fiscal 
Montana : year 1951 Appropriation 

: Act 








264, 279 
130, 355 




















Mr. Wuirten. Proceed, Mr. McArdle. 

Mr. McArp.e. Last year I made two promises to the committee 
in connection with a request that we had at that time for an increase 
in two of these items. Before I go further I would like to report on 
what I did about those promises. 

An increase of $500,000 was allowed by the committee for coopera- 
tion with the States in prevention of forest fires. 


COOPERATION WITH STATES IN FOREST FIRE CONTROL 


I said if that increase was allowed I would try to get at least 
10,000,000 acres of land which was then unprotected added to the 
protected area. I do not have the final figures with me. They are 
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not in yet. As nearly as I can determine now we are going to get 
12,000,000 acres. 

I said also if that increase were allowed I thought the States would 
step *¢ their own appropriations. I said I thought that it would be 
possible for them to increase their total appropriations to about 
20 million dollars. We have the final figures in. It will be 20.3 
million dollars. 


TREE PLANTING ON PRIVATE LANDS 


In connection with planting, in which item the committee made a 
rather substantial increase, $224,000, I said that all of the results 
would not be apparent the first year, but some results would. I want 
to report to the committee that while last year planting was pro- 
ceeding at the rate of 103,000 acres, it has been increased by 130,000 
acres, making a total of 233,000 acres. To follow up still further my 
promise to the committee last year, I think this year planting will be 
at least 400,000 acres. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee knows these items about as well as 
Ido. Ido not think I need to take your time to explain something 
that you already know. Perhaps I can be of most help to you by 
answering questions. 

Before you start asking questions, it might be well to report to you 
that we are in a stage now when markets for timber are good. The 
factors which on the one hand are favorable to promoting good forest 
management, persuading owners to handle their land better, also 
persuade them to cut out and sell their timber and ruin the forest 
resources that the country has to depend on. 

I do not know when, since I have been in this work, it has looked 
quite so serious tome. If we had not done what we have done in the 
past few years, I think we would be worse off. 

Mr. Wuirren. Temptation to sell is rather great where a man has 
something he wishes to do, or where his labor is short, or any other 
thing happens, and they offer him a good price for the timber. 

The man has such a small acreage it will not make him rich one 
way or another. If he is in on such a small scale that he thinks it 
will not amount to too much he feels that he might as well sell it. 
And if he handles it on a sustained yield basis it will not amount to 
much each year. That is the attitude of so many of these folks. It is 
not a sound attitude, but it creates a problem. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS ON PRIVATE LANDS 


Mr. McArp pe. It is the attitude that we encounter. You have 
put your finger on the thing that worries us. These small forest 
owners have three-fourths of our privately owned forest land. If 
they fail individually, it does not mean so much to each person 
involved. But put together it means a lot to the whole country. 

Mr. Wuitten. The prime purpose of all this forest business is to 
maintain a natural resource. You say three-fourths of the total 
resources are in private ownership as against the Federal; is that 
correct? 

Mr. McArp.e. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. And you have a much harder job keeping them in 
private ownership because they have a right to do with it as they 
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please. You have a much harder job with them than you do with the 
national forests where you have absolute control? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes. I should remind the committee—I know you 
are aware of this—the larger land owners are by and large doing a 
pretty good job. It is in their interest to do so. They have indus- 
tries which are dependent on their timberlands. Our big problem, 
and toward which this group of items is directed, is with the smaller 
land owners, the ones who have 100 or 200 acres of forest. There are 
4,000,000 of them. They have 75 percent of the private forest land. 
Our forestry problem is not with large land owners but small ones. 


COMPREHENSIVE FIRE CONTROL PLAN 


Mr. Granger mentioned earlier this morning very briefly the fact 
that the Federal and State agencies are joined together in making 
plans for quick action in case anything should be needed for a fire 
control emergency. A lot of that involves privately owned land and 
State owned lands which are handled under this group of items, some 
427,000,000 acres. The State foresters who are participating in this 
work, the Interior Department, the Agriculture Department, are all 
joined together. The plans are already well along. I think the 
Civil Defense Administration is quite pleased with the speed with 
which this job has been accomplished. I could pick up that telephone 
and make eight calls and alert every State forester fire-fighting organi- 
zation in this country within 1 hour. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Do you feel you can sense a change in the public 
attitude with regard to forest fire control? 

Mr. McArp te. I believe we can, Mr. Whitten, although it is difficult 
to tell because the forests are being used by so many more people. I 
made a quick check based on the number of visits to national forests, 
State forests and parks, on the issuance of hunting and fishing licenses, 
and on such other devices as I could think of. Apparently the people 
going into the woods have increased 170 percent this last year. There 
is a direct tie-in in the number of people in the woods and the number 
of fires. Fires have increased. How many more there might have 
been had we not conducted a vigorous fire-prevention campaign, I just 
do not know. 

Mr. Wurrren. Under this forest-fire control, through your system 
of cooperation with the State and frequently with the local govern- 
ment, you provide guards or watchers. 

Mr. McArpte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. I believe you have covered the cooperation in for- 
estry planting. I believe you have also covered the cooperating in 
forest management. What about cooperating in farm forestry exten- 
sion? Do you have Federal employees who advise and counsel? 


FORESTRY EXTENSION WORK 


Mr. McArpte. There are very few Federal employees in that work; 
they are mostly State employees. It is handled cooperatively in the 
same way that the fire work is handled. The job of these men is to 
help advise and guide individual small landowners who perhaps have 
received a very attractive price for their timber and probably are 
going to strip it off entirely. With a little help, they will not do so. 
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Mr. Waurrren. How is your workload in this work? Are you able 
to meet the problem, or are you having extreme difficulty in meeting 
the demand? 

Mr. McArpte. We do not advertise it because they cannot meet 
all their requests now. 

Mr. Wuirren. The trouble about that kind of a system is—I do 
not think there is any way to do anything about it—that it is like 
soil conservation. If you have to stand by and let them come to you, 
the fellow who comes to you is the one who needs it the least. The 
fellow who needs it most is the man you never get to see. I can see 
that you can hardly have any other system. 

Mr. McArpuz. We try to use a certain amount of care so that those 
who most need help will get it first. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McArpte. I should say we are constantly studying ways to 
do more for the money we get. In the past 2 or 3 years we have been 
able to devise ways and means of making these same men cover more 
territory. We are getting about a third more accomplishment now 
than we did when I last met with the committee. There is a limit to 
how far we can go on that. We are still trying. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any questions on those items? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CooPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate: 
Annual definite 
Annual indefinite 





Total appropriation or estimate 





1 Supplemental in the amount of $1,351,150 included in H. Doc. No. 67 is being considered by the 
comunittee. 





Obligations by activities 


Construction and maintenance of range improvements: 
195 


750, 000 
Obligations by objects 





| 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Full-time equivalent of all other positions 108 
Average number of all employees aah 112 





01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions___.____- ba 
Part-time and temporary positions 7 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base--____-_______- é 





Be 


2) 2222222325 |' = 





Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things......................- 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Other contractual services ad bik, bites 
NN LEE LILY ae 
Equipment Sada lbeencntebdssclcdlbak nie deatidasht cuwcdioe 
Lands and structures--._...-.....- ie pelc leas cates apd iseiheipetel 
Taxes and assessments 


w 
ee 
Boragss 


ne 





I I a addenesidi lg abate dips insane ae ae ne 


E 
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Mr. Wurrtren. We will turn then to ‘‘Cooperative range improve- 
ments.’”’ I will ask that page 397 be inserted in the record. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Cooperative range improvements 


Appropriation act, 1951 
Budget estimate, 1952 


Increase (for construction and maintenance of range improvements)... +50, 000 


Project statement 
Cooperative range improvements: 
ir SEED oe ee ee ee Se eee et fee fe $700, 000 
RB ec eck am nime a oouis > Seek dae ate ene + 50, 000 


1952 (estimated) 


Mr. Wuirren. This is a new program, is it not? What is its basis, 
and where does this differ from other work that is being done which 
seems to be of a similar nature? 

Mr. Granecer. This is a new program which came in last year as 
far as this appropriation item is concerned. ; 

It provides for using a portion of the grazing receipts, determined 
on a basis of 2 cents a month for sheep, 10 cents for cattle and other 
livestock, for grazing on the national forest land. 

On the basis of that formula for 1952 the amount that would be 
due under that arrangement would be $750,000. More than half of 
that goes into the maintenance of existing improvements. The rest 
of it is available for construction. 

Mr. Warirren. What is the limitation on the area to which these 
funds apply? 

Mr. GranGer. Each national forest. 

Mr. Wuirren. Anywhere you have a national forest these could 
be used? 

Mr. GranGer. On the national forest where cattle and sheep are 
grazed. 

Mr. Waurrren. This formula sets up all such funds as you may 
receive in any national forest where you charge grazing fees? 

Mr. Grancer. No. There is a very small amount available under 
the regular item for range work. That has been almost entirely 
wiped out by the decrease that we took there last year. 

Mr. Wuirtesn. I was thinking of the $85,000 which you requested 
- reseeding. I was wondering if this could not or does not cover 
that. 

Mr. Grancer. I will amend that statement. Under the language 
of this authorization here the money is available, among other things, 
for reseeding. 

RANGE RESEEDING 


Actually, we do not use any of this for that purpose because we 
have the other funds for reseeding. This is used for other types of 
range improvement. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you did not have any funds for reseeding and 
this money was set up by the Congress for reseeding, then you would 
use this for that purpose? 

Mr. Granaser. We would use part of this for reseeding if we did 
not have any other item. 
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Mr. Wurrren. How many acres did you plant this year? 

Mr. Grancer. About 63,000 acres. It is not of this fund. It is 
the other fund. 

Mr. Wuirrren. On what kind of other improvements did you spend 
$750,000? How do you maintain these people besides the regular 
force paid from another fund? How would you spend $375,000 
maintaining these? 

RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Grancrer. We have an obligation for the maintenance of 
strictly range improvements of over $600,000 a year. That is what 
we should be spending on them to keep them in operating condition. 

That consists mainly of fences and water developments. The pur- 
pose of those developments is to make it possible for us to manage 
the range to better advantage. If you have division fences on a given 
allotment, you can move the stock up gradually to the higher range 
so they do not arrive there until the range is ready for them. 

If you have a water development at a certain location, you can get 
the stock to go over and utilize a range that would otherwise be 
unutilized and some place else would be over-utilized. The main- 
tenance money goes into the physical structures. 

Mr. Wuirren. How did you handle the problem before the money 
was provided here last year; by direct appropriation? 

Mr. Grancer. We had a device by which we were using deposits 
made by the grazing permittees for this same purpose, which we had 
reason to believe was a legitimate method of obtaining funds. 

It was subsequently held to be in effect use of receipts. So that 
was discontinued. This was enacted to take place of that. We had 
substantially the same amount of money available for several years 
past under that other arrangement. 

Mr. Warren. Do you not think when you spend this money it 
should be reflected to some extent in your fees; or do you think you 
can get this money back by the increased number of livestock that you 
can handle? 

Mr. Granaer. Actually, this is reflected, Mr. Chairman, in the 
fee because the fees are based, among other things, on the ir prove- 
ments on the range which make it more useful to the permittee, as 
well as easier for us to see that the range is managed to better 
advantage. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I understood earlier that your fees were based on the 
market price of the cattle in the area. 


GRAZING FEES ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. Grancer. From year to year it is based on that. The base 
fee, however, was fixed in part in relation to the improvement on the 
range. 

Mr. Wuirren. How much of this do you let the man in the area 
determine and how much is passed on by the Department here? 
Does the local ranger set the fee out there, or is it fixed on a general 
basis here? 

You have stated to me the condition of the grazing lands and the 
number of fences and the ease with which he can move from the lower 
region on to the higher region to reach there at the proper time. All 
that is reflected in the fee. Who does that? 
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Mr. Graneer. That was done through range appraisal a number of 
years ago covering all national forests on which the fees were fixed for 
each national forest or part thereof. They were brought clear up 
and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

_ Mr. Wuirren. That raises a question. If it was fixed on the condi- 
tions as of that time, what reason do you have for the $730,000 for 
improving that? 

Mr. Grancer. The basic fee should be reconsidered at a suitable 
time to determine whether it—— 

Mr. Wuirren. You had a survey made. You fixed your fee as of 
then. Now we are expending a lot of money on it. Is there any 
way to reflect that unless you have a new survey? 

Mr. Grancer. There is no adjustment for that at the present time. 
We feel whenever we do that it should be on a comprehensive basis 
and not patchwork. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any questions? My attention is called 
to the fact that you propose a language change from a specific to an 
indefinite appropriation. That would turn .you loose completely, 
wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Grancer. That would absolutely limit us. The thing has to 
be controlled by the number of animal-months of grazing during a 
given year. In the case of the proposed appropriation for 1952, the 
number of animal-months of ceual use is taken as of the calendar 


year 1950, of which we have accurate records. So it places a complete 
ceiling on it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Offhand, I would figure for a few years we might 
keep it where it is, so we can have a little better view as to what 
money is being spent. It is so easy for these items to get lost in the 


shuffle, like the 2 million dollars on clean-up work in the areas where 
you are selling timber. 

Mr. GranGer. You appreciate that this formula that I spoke of 
is in the law itself. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any further questions? 


PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS 


You might briefly discuss with us these small permanent appro- 
priations on pages 402, 404, and 406 of the justifications. 

We will insert those pages in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Payment to Minnesota (Cook, Lake, and St. Louis Counties) from the national forests 


fund 


Appropriation Act, 1951, and base for 1952 $45, 000 
Budget estimate, 1952 45, 000 


in | 7 Hiya a RMR Tt saphena Sie OES Ban. ad LE ey Seat Cee aed a ra pose in Rega epi 


Project statement 


Payment to Minnesota (Cook, Lake, St. Louis Counties) from the 
national forests fund (appropriation or estimate) : 
$43, 548 
1951 (estimated) 45, 000 
1952 (estimated) 45, 000 
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Payments to States and Terrilories from the national forests fund 


Appropriation act, 1951 $8, 372, 747 
Budget estimate, 1952 10, 354, 017 


Increase (due to an estimated increase in the national forest receipts 
for the fiscal year 1951) +1, 981, 270 


Project statement 


Payments to States and Territories from national forests fund (ap- 
propriation or estimate) : 
1950_ .-. $7, 753, 275 
8, 372, 747 
SES NSS TR ee SOL EM TEM eT At a 1,.981, 270 
1952 (estimated) - _ — - 10, 354, 017 


Roads and trails for States, national forests fund 


Appropriation act, 1951 $3, 350, 379 
Budget estimate, 1952 4, 141, 607 

Increase (due to an estimated increase in the national forest 
receipts for the fiscal year 1951) +791, 228 


Project statement (on an available-funds basis) 





| 
| 





1 


| 1951 (esti- | 
| mated) 


| } 


1952 (esti- 


Project mated) 


Increase 





a —-—— 


| 
. Construction $1, 569, 804 | $3,050,379 | +$791, 228 | $3, 841, 607 
SR ee re ere ESN NESE 706, 700 - 4 ee 300, 000 


Subtotal __. 2, 276, 504 | 3,350,379 | 4, 141, 607 





Prior-year balance available in 1950_............... ....|—1, 930, 486 
1950 balance available in 1951 +2, 755, 402 
1951 balance available in 1952 née bd ; — 2, 755, 402 
1952 balance available in 1953 --| +2, 755, 402 





Total appropriation or estimate 











PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL FUNDS, ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Granger. The States of Arizona and New Mexico are reim- 
bursed as to a share of the gross receipts from the national forests in 
those States which are proportionate to the areas of land granted to 
the States for school purposes within the national forests. 

As I recall, this is an additional allowance for those particular 
States over the 25 percent. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is sufficient explanation. Turn to the next 
item. 

PAYMENTS TO STATES, MINNESOTA 


Mr. Grancer. The next item is based upon a law enacted June 
22, 1948, providing for payment from specific areas in the Superior 
National Forests, where acquisition for special purposes was author- 
ized, and it is a part of the authorization that the counties should be 
paid three-fourths of 1 percent of the value of the land acquired 
under that act instead of the 25 percent of receipts. 

Mr. Wuirren. The State wants us to buy up the land, but under 
the act we continue to pay the State as long as we have it? 

Mr. Granoer. It is in lieu of the 25 percent. 
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Mr. Wuirten. You are not going to have any receipts. You are 
buying it up to keep it from being cut. 

Mr. Grancer. That is true. it is an alternative means. That 
would add to the acreage there and would be eligible for recognition 
as part of the basis for the 25-percent fund. 

Mr. Wuirren. But the recognition would not cost you anything as 
long as you did not cut any timber? The State wants the Federal 
Government to buy it from them to keep it from being cut? 

Mr. Grancer. The counties share in the 25-percent fund on the 
basis of the acreage of National forest land in each county. 

Mr. Wuirren. Turn then to the next item. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Mr. Grancer. This is the 25 percent of receipts that goes to the 
States for payment to the counties for road and school purposes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you have a breakdown showing the amount that 
was paid to the various States? : 
Mr. GrancGer. I do not seem to have that in here. We will supply 


it. 
Mr. WHITTEN. By States. Do not bother about the counties. 
Briefly, discuss the item on page 406. 


ROADS AND TRAILS FOR STATES, 10 PERCENT FUND 


Mr. GranGer. 406 shows the amount which is made available for 
the construction and maintenance of roads and trails from 10 percent 
of the annual receipts. It is based on a statute which was enacted in 
1913. At the same time I believe provision was made for the 25 per- 
cent to be paid directly to the States. This was an additional recog- 
nition on the theory that these roads and trails would be of benefit to 
the local unit. 

Mr. Wuirten. Is this for construction of roads and trails through 
various Federal land units so as to connect up State roads? 

Mr. Grancer. It is not the same as the forest-highway fund but our 
policy has always been to try to use these funds for roads that would 
have more than the average value for local travel. 

Mr. Wuirten. Is there any basis on which this is paid to the various 
States, or is it left entirely to your discretion and judgment? 

Mr. GranGeEr. It is not paid to the States. It is expended by the 
Forest Service. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you have any estimate as to how you are going 
to spend this? You come here and complain about the condition of 
the roads. As far as I know you did nothing about the two that I 
brought to your attention last year. 

I had occasion to talk to you by telephone after it had been reported 
to me that you had not. Is this the money that is available for that 
type of thing, when you see fit to use it? 

Mr. GranGer. That is available for that sort of thing. 

Mr. Wuirtten. I would like to have you give us a report where you 
spent the money in the present fiscal year and where you plan to 
spend it next year. 

We are willing to give you some discretion, but not if you are going 
to ignore the problems that are presented to the committee. 

Mr. GranGer. I did not know that we had ignored any request. 
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Mr. Wairren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. I wish to say that when folks in Congress come with 
these special problems and present them to the committee and we 
present them to you, we hope that you will see fit to give them con- 
sideration. [ am not trying to show anybody special interest, but 
there are lots of ways to find out what is needed. It is up to us to 
present it to you, if we desire. 

Mr. GrRanGER. We are aware of that and would like to be responsive 
to that kind of request. 

Mr. Wuirrren. You have certain funds with regard to research and 
marketing, do you not? It is $40,000. 


RESEARCH AND MARKETING Act FUNDS 


Mr. Korox. That is for cooperative work on farm woodland market- 
ing projects in the Northeast, Southeast, Central States, and it has 
been extended to the Southern States in 1951. These deal with such 
problems as helping the farmer and the extension groups that work 
with the farmers in better marketing practices. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are things so abnormal now that the answers you 
get now are going to be of little value under normal conditions? 

Mr. Korox. It helps the farmer some. He is still confronted by 
someone coming in and buying at low prices. 

Mr. Wuirren. I thought Mr. McArdle’s crowd took care of that 

Mr. Korox. We supply them with the tools by which they work. 
Ours is the research. We give them the specifications, as the tech- 
nical agency. We do not reach the farmer direct. We give those 
that do the working tools. 

We do get very good cooperation from the State universities and 
the Extension Service and MecArdle’s organization. 

This work covers a vast territory in the East. It is to help the 
small owner to get his material out at the best price. The problems 
are generally posed by the men who work with the farmer. ‘That is 
how the projects are selected. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have a number of other funds here, control of 
forest pests, flood control, administrative expenses, section 392. Are 
those funds transferred to your Department from the other appro- 
priations? 

Mr. GRANGER. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Will the justification be offered under the other 
title, or do you have any special information which you care to give? 
Will that be given by the agency that secures the appropriation? 

Mr. LoveripGce. When the flood-control appropriation is reached 
in the hearings schedule representatives of the Forest Service will be 
present. As to the bottom one on page 408, Dr. McArdle can speak 
of that how. The work on naval stores is a going project. It has 
been going for several years. 

Mr. McArpte. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BRUSH DISPOSAL 


Mr. Wuirren. In 1952 I notice you have the sum of $1,400,000 
for brush disposal. 


79808—51—pt. 1-32 
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Mr. Grancer. That is the money that is deposited by the timber 
purchaser, under which we dispose of the brush rather than have him 
dispose of it. 

It is so much per thousand board feet of timber cut. It depends 
on the intensity of the brush disposal. 

Mr. Wuirten. I believe that is all we will have now on those items. 
We can let those items go over until we reached them in the appropria- 
tion in which they will appear. 


Trust Funp ContTRIBUTED BY COOPERATORS 


“Trust fund contributed by cooperators.”” What is that? 

Mr. Loveriper. It is on the nine items listed under that heading 
there on page 412. 

Mr. Wuirten. ‘‘Construction and maintenance of roads and trails; 
construction and maintenance of other improvements.” You have 
5 million dollars there. You have spent it for these very worth-while 
projects, but it adds to the money you have to meet your over-all 
Hh ea is that not correct? 

Mr. Loverinece. It is for additional work we are doing, Mr. Chair- 
man. We just spoke about the brush disposal. It is the job of the 
timber-sale operators to take care of their slash, but since their cutting 
is often scattered here and there, they find it more economical to pay 
the Forest Service to handle it on a group basis. 

The same is true with the construction and maintenance of roads 
and trails. We get cooperation from counties and money to do 
maintenance work. They deposit the funds, and we do the work. 
That is true as to the construction and maintenance of other improve- 
ments. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is 1952. I go back to 1946. Have you any 
figures showing us what you had from this source in 1946? 

Mr. LovertpGr. We can make it available, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. I would like to have it. Apparently we do not have 
a true picture of the comparison. It may be essential to have that. 

Mr. Grancer. If I may add a word, Mr. Chairman. Take the 
item on page 412 under “Cooperative work.” Item 3 there is ‘ Pro- 
tection of national forests and adjacent private land.” That is not 
an added sum available to help protect the national forest. That is 
what we get paid for protecting the private land which is inside or 
adjacent to the national forest, which we include in our protective net. 
The fellow who owns the land pays us for it. 

Mr. Wuirren. The point I make is that to meet your obligation 
you have what we appropriate plus 5 million dollars here. That is 
to meet your over-all workload, which includes the work you have 
just mentioned. 

Mr. Grancer. A good deal is for extra work. 

Mr. Wnuirtten. For the work you do, whatever it might be, you 
have your appropriation plus this sum; is that correct? 

Mr. Grancer. It is, with that qualification. It is work that we 
would not be doing out of our appropriation, and its expenditure is 
restricted to projects and areas covered by the cooperative agreement. 
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Receipts From Nationa Forests spy STates 


Mr. Wuirren. We keep talking about the receipts we get from 


forest-timber sales. 


I would like to have a statement of the total of 


your receipts for the last year and the “deducts” from the receipts. 
t is not only timber sales but the forest ranges. 
(The information requested is given below:) 


Receipts from national forests, by States, fiscal year 1950 





Total re- 
ceipts 


Payments to 
Arizona, 
Minnesota, 
and New 
Mexico; 
amounts set 
aside for 
acquisition; 
amounts re- 
tained in 
suspense 
accounts 


Payments to 
States and 
Territories 
(25 percent 

fund)! 


Appropriated 
to Forest 
Service for 
roads and 

trails (10 per- 

cent fund)! 


Appropriated 
to Forest 
Service for 
range im- 

provements 





Arkansas. .......-. e 


California. . - - 
Colorado. - --_- 


Illinois 


aaa 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi----- 


2 TSS. RN 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada --.- 


New Hampshire. a 


New Mexico____.- 


North Carolina..____- 
North Dakota______- 


NS ha ania 
Oklahoma... 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania... 
Puerto Rico_____- 
South Carolina__ 
South Dakota__. 
Tennessee __ .- 


Utah eee 
Vermont. _..-__-- 
Virginia 
Washington ' 
West Virginia. _- 
Wisconsin__ 
Wyoming. ..- 


Total_. 


Cooperative work, Fore st Serv- | 
i é --| 6, 190, 950 | 


a ee 


14, 787 
600, 825 
154, 918 
202, 7 

1, 356, 098 
600, 398 


143, 263 

4, 896, 067 
86, 190 
264, 665 





95, 586 | - 


475, 957 | 





, 224, 
21, 
66, 


548 
166 





118, 989 





$113, 393 
1,114 


50, 487 


6, 675 
32, 031 








34, 540, 086 | 


1, 200, 240 | 


8, 343, O11 | 
| 





| 
3, 338, 485 


Grand total __ 40, 731, 036 | 


! Does not include adjustments of payments to States and allotments to Forest Service from 
earlier years which were paid or allotted in 1951. 


receipts of 
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Receipts from national forests, by States, fiscal year 1949 





State 


Total receipts 


Payments to 
Arizona, 
Minnesota, 
and New 
Mexico; 
amounts set 
aside for 
acquisition; 
amounts 
retained in 
suspense 
accounts 


Payments to 
States and 
Territories 
(25 percent 

fund) ! 


Appropriated 
to Forest 
Service for 
roads and 
trails (10 per- 
cent fund) ! 





Rede EEE 


Arizona... Lek eee 
Arkansas.........-- 

California. ___._ 

Colorado... aT : 
| ii IEE ice TE Fe 

Georgia 

Idaho 

ae ; 
Re iordiel nibctncinmoremcghineheunie 2 


Kentucky 


Louisiana --_____- jipncséeeck uaa : 


Se ree 
“eee ee 


NNO oo blah ocala mackoee nie cd 


Mississippi-_........_- 
Missouri 


New Hampshire---._____-__- 
peew. meena... .i.).<....<.- ; 
North Carolina... -._..--- é 
North Dakota_...........- 
Ohio-- ; 

eee ONS... .c24-~..--- 
Oregon. 

Pennsylvania - --_---- 
Puerto Rico _. 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee ; 
ES a a 
Utah .. 

Vermont___ 

Virginia._...- 


Washington__._......--- 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin__.....- 
Wyoming 


| ee se ee 


Cooperative work, Forest Service _- 


Grand total 


$359, 953 
151, 998 
1, 035, 314 
1, 500, 488 
4, 607, 292 
870, 026 
262, 
324, 
1, 672, 78 
66, 88 
8, 9 








4, 367 
, 220 


31, 991, 262 
6, 315, 607 


38, 306, 869 


Bien act 
| 


"$132, 310 
60, 236 


76, 240 





| 1, 156, 505 


| 
wees 


1, 107, 483 
29, 419 
66, 092 

109, 305 


7, 719, 301 





{ 














! Does not include adjustments of payments to States and allotments to Forest Service from receipts of 
earlier years which were paid or allotted in 1950. 
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Receipts from national forests, by States, fiscal year 1948 





Total 
receipts 


Payments to 
Arizona and 
New Mexico; 
amounts set 
aside for 
acquisition; 
amounts 
retained in 
suspense 
accounts 


Payments to 
States and 
Territories 
(25-percent 
fund) ! 


Appropriated 
to Forest 
Service for 
roads and 
trails (10-per- 
cent fund) ! 





Arkansas 
California 


Kentucky 
Maine 


Minnesota 
IN 2 NG ode oo nica Shama aninniahnncak awed 


Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New 


Pennsylvania ‘ eeakieeeneccniakanal 
eee 

South Carolina 
South Dakota. 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin _. 
Wyoming 


IN io i itech odin m abeeadions 
Cooperative work, Forest Service 























Grand total 








1 Does not include adjustments of payments to States and allotments to Forest Service from receipts of 


earlier years which were paid or allotted in 1949. 





500 


Receipts from national forests, by States, fiscal year 1947 





ye ry | 
rizona an 
New Mexico; Appropriated 
4 | Payments to 
Total = States and Raney A 
State : cso: | ‘Territories pooh Sys 
receipts acquisition; (25-percent roads and 
amounts fund) 1 trails (10-per- 
retained in cent fund) ! 





California 
Colorado 


Towa... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Minnesota_._.....__- A ele HORT es 
Mississippi 








New Hampshire 
New Mexico 


North Dakota 
RA eee 
Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin __ 30, 545 32, 636 
Wyoming > 5, 2 101, 339 





18, 711, 586 4, 546, 724 
4, 768, 664 bdeske 





23, 480, 250 

















1 Does not include adjustments of payments to States and allotments to Forest Service from receipts of 
earlier years which were paid or allotted in 1948. 





yoee 


7 
8 
12 
3 
8 
8 
8 
4 
6 
0 
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Receipts from national forests, by States, fiscal year 1946 





State 


Total 
receipts 


Payments to 
Arizona and 
New Mexico; 
amounts set 
aside for 
acquisition; 
amounts 
retained in 
suspense 
accounts 


Payments to 
States and 
Territories 
(25-percent 

fund) ! 


Appropriated 
to Forest 
Service for 
roads and 

trails (10-per- 

cent fund) ! 





Alabama 


Arizona 


Arkansas.......-.- yids dbasebeewse’ 


California 
Colorado 
Wiorida....... 
Georgia 
Idaho 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Montana 


Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Mexico 


North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 


South Dakota 
‘Tennessee 


Virginia : 
Washington 


CRS SS eas 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


$117, 795 
55, 691 
667, 591 
581, 102 
1, 735, 882 
586, 995 


182, 527 
136, 432 
839, 310 
36, 949 
2, 485 

, 504 

, 519 

, O81 

7, 700 


$29, 449 
13, 923 





$11, 780 








14, 127, 070 
3, 265, 651 








17, 392, 721 








1 Does not include adjustments of payments to States and allotments to Forest Service from receipts of 
earlier years which were paid or allotted in 1947, 
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STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS UNDER ALLOTMENTS, WorkKING Funps, 
AND Trust Funps 


Mr. Wuirten. I also want to include in the record at this point 
pages 408 through 413. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Statement of obligations under allotments, working funds, and trust funds 





Estimated | Estimated 
| obligations, | obligations, 


| Obligations, 
Item 1950 
1951 | 1952 


} 


' 








Research and Marketing Act of 1946 (Title II), Department | 
of Agriculture (Forest Service): Research on markets and 


prices for farm forest products._...............-.....-.-.- $44, 000 





Control of forest pests, Department of Agriculture (Forest | 
Service): 

For white pine blister rust control on national forests. __- 1, 901, 416 1, 805, 500 

For insect control on national forests Si hice : 1, 600, 405 2, 360, 458 








Total, control of forest pests | 3,501, 821 4, 165, 958 
4 





Flood control, Department of Agriculture (Forest Service): 
Preliminary examinations and surveys, and works of im- | 
provement on headwaters of streams, including upstream 
engineering, soil stabilization, and reforestation on selected 
watersheds authorized by various Flood Control Acts - 1, 747, 046 

Administrative expenses, sec. 392, Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, Department of Agriculture (Forest Service): 
Cooperation with Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion in administration of the naval stores conservation pro- 
gram weernenses : are ce Re 19, 695 

Local] administration, sec. 388, Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, Department of Agriculture (Forest Service): Cooper- 
ation with Production and Marketing Administration in 
administration of the naval stores conservation program 105, 051 

Emergency reconstruction and repair, Forest Service: For 
reconstruction and replacement of roads, trails, bridges, 
telephone lines, and other facilities and improvements in 
the national forests damaged or destroyed by floods FG Eelegeanncarsae fe 

Acquisition of lands and construction of improvements, 
Coronado National Forest: For acquisition of lands and con- | 
struction of improvements in the Coronado National 
Forest, Ariz. as authorizedin Public Law 229, approved 
August 15, 1949........_._.. apdmatice apstaleh teat 

Expenses and refunds, brush disposal, Department of Agri- 
culture: For removal of brush and other debris resulting | 
from cutting operations (16 U.S. C. 490)___- oe 

Payments for sale of land and timber: Refunds of payments 
for sale of land and timber. ._..._._- ; 

Working funds, Agriculture (Forest Service) (general account) 
advanced from: 

National Military Establishment, Department of the Air 
Force: Research and consulting services on sandwich 
materials, aircraft cargo, floor panels, packaging and 
container problems, glues, plastics, core and bonding 
materials dit eile REO PALE otk > ol a 142, 678 

National Military Establishment, Department of the 
Army: 

Restoration of damaged national forest lands at Camp 
Livingston, and Camp Claiborne, La aad 50, 968 
Research on glues for plywood and other military 
items, packaging and container problems, pre- 
fabricated housing, soil trafficability and fire damage 
in forested areas, survey of forest products require- 
ments for military purposes 80, 366 











Total, Department of the Army................_- we 334 











National Military Establishment, Department of the 
Navy: Research on plywood, glues, laminated plastics, 
sandwich construction, core and bonding materials, 
packaging and container materials 115, 746 

National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics: Studies 
of effects of high and low temperatures on the properties 
of adhesives, and of the strength and bonding of cellular 
cores for sandwich construction 22, $49 














1 Allotments under this appropriation for 1952 have not{been determined.; 
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Statement of obligations under allotments, working funds, and trust funds—Continued 





Item 


_—— 


Obligations, | 
1950 


| 


Estimated 
obligations, 
1951 


Estimated 
obligations, 
1952 





Working funds, Agriculture—Continued 
Department of the Interior: 

Protection of Department of the Interior lands within 
national forests and for smoke jumper service on 
National Park Service lands. --..............--..---- 

Rehabilitation or relocation of national forest resources 
and eaperemeats damaged or destroyed by activi- 
ties of Department of the Interior agencies 


Total, Department of the Interior 
Department of Commerce, Public Roads Administration: 
Investigation of applications, and construction, main- 
tenance, and es of access roads to sources of 
raw materials 


Federal Power Commission: Investigation and supervision 
of Federal Power Commission projects 

Housing and Home Finance Agency: Program of investi- 
gations and research on building materials and systems _- 

National Security Resources Board: To cover cost of con- 
ducting a forest products materials survey 

Production and Marketing Administration: Research on 
development of packages for dried and shell eggs. --__- 

Rural Electrification Administration: For technical assist- 
ance on power-line pole problems 


Soil Conservation Service: 
For a snow survey in Montana 
For production of tree-planting stock 


Total, Soil Conservation Service 


Total, working funds, Agriculture, Forest Service, 
general account 


——— funds, Agriculture, general (Forest Service), advances 
rom: 
N etionnl Military Establishment, Department of the 
rmy: 
For training Japanese agricultural] leaders in the field 
of agriculture 
To cover the cost of providing data in connection with 
a pmeneeeeve survey of the Arkansas-White-Red 
River Basi 
National Military Establishment, Department of the 
Navy: For mapping strategic areas 
Department of State: For training 6 Koreans in forestry -- 


Total, working fund, Agriculture, general 


Working funds, Agriculture, Forest Service, special fund: 
Advanced from Interior Department: 

For installation of radio communication equipment- - 

For relocation of telephone lines. 

For snow investigations, Frazer experimental area. _-- 

For changing communication facilities between the 
oe an Valley Ranger Station and the Alpine Guard 
Station 


Total, Interior Department 


Cooperative work, Forest Service: 

Trust fund contributed by cooperators for the accomplish- 
ment of certain projects shown below, which are of 
mutual benefit to the Forest Service and to such coop- 
erators: 

. Construction and maintenance of roads and trails- - 

¥ Cneesrmetien and maintenance of other improve- 

men 

4 Protection of national forests and adjacent private 
and _ 

Sale-area betterment and scaling 

Sie Re ERE TRIER 

. Administration 

. Reforestation_. 

. Brush disposal 

. Refunds to cooperators 


CON Aone wo De 


Total, cooperative work 


2 Allotment as of Dec. 31, 1950. 





1, 744 | 
—— 








| 
2, 052 | 


22, 202 
798 

4, 495 
15, 435 








5, 000 
4, 886 





9, 886 








542, 424 | 























245, 179 
1, 029, 319 | 


1, 158, 991 
1, 655, 877 
404, 052 
124, 453 
38,099 


1, 275,028 
138, 200 











6, 069, 198 | 


6, 311, 056 
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Statement of obligations under allotments, working funds, and trust funds—Continued 





Estimated Estimated 
Item - Obligations, obligations, | obligations, 
1950 1951 52 





Forest Service, State rural rehabilitation Corporation funds 
(trust fund): For administration of the El Pueblo grazing 
project and the Lobato Grant projects in New Mexico for 
the Farmers’ Home Administration ¢ $13, 651 

Public Roads Administration Department of Commerce 
(transfer to Forest Service): For carrying out Forest Service 
responsibilities in the forest highway program 

Expenses, Economic Cooperation Administration (allotment 
to Agriculture) (Forest Service): For expenses incident to 
foreign trainee program - 

Expenses of defense produc’ tion, “Executive Office of the Presi-. 
dent (allotment to Agriculture) (Forest Service): For carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Defense Production Act of 1950- 








Total, obligations under allotments, working funds, 
and trust funds 14, 227, 691 13, 783, 733 














2 Allotment as of Dec. 31, 1950. 


Mr. Warrren. That will be all, genthémen. Thank you for appear- 
ing before the committee and discussing your problems with us. 


Tuespay, Fepruary 20, 1951. 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


RALPH S. TRIGG, ADMINISTRATOR 

ROBERT W. HERDER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR PROGRAM 
COORDINATION 

H. LAURENCE MANWARING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR PRODUCTION 

A. V. McCORMACK, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAMS BRANCH 

R. P. BEACH, CHIEF, OFFICE OF BUDGET 

RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirren. In connection with the Production and Marketing 
Administration, I would like to insert pages 1, 2, and 3 of volume II 
of the justifications. I would also like for a statement of the con- 
solidated account to be inserted at this point. 

(The material referred to are as follows:) 


PuRPOSE STATEMENT 


The Production and Marketing Administration was established by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in August 1945. It consolidated into one organization the 
action programs of the Department affecting production and marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities. Its function is to administer the Department’s production 
and marketing programs, including agricultural conservation; acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas; price support through loans, purchases and other means; 
sugar program; foreign and other supply; marketing research, service and regu- 
latory activities, including grading, standardization, inspection and market news, 
and marketing agreements, and orders; the school-lunch program; development 
of new and expanded markets and uses, encouragement of exports; surplus disposal 
and other programs. Me 

The Secretary’s memorandum No. 1270, delegates to PMA, under provisions of 
the Defense Production Act¥of 1950, certain functions with respect to food, farm 
equipment, and fertilizer. PMA has the authority for (1) food production and 
distribution programs, including developing requirements, determining priorities 
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and allocations of available supplies and obtaining basic production required; 
(2) domestic utilization of farm equipment and fertilizer through requirements, 
allocations, and distribution controls in order to accomplish required agricultural 
food production, distribution and conservation. 

The Washington organization of the Production and Marketing Administration 
consists of an Administrator, a Deputy Administrator and Assistant Administra- 
tors for Production, Marketing, Commodity Operations, and Program Coordina- 
tion, 9 commodit branches which plan and administer or supervise the adminis- 
tration of all PMA programs affecting commodities, and 13 functional and staff 
branches or offices which are responsible for specific programs or administrative 
functions affecting all commodities. These branches and offices are as follows: 
Commodity branches: 

Cotton 
Dairy 
Fats and oils 
Fruit and vegetable 
Grain 
Livestock 
Poultry 
Sugar 
Tobacco 
Functional and staff branches and offices: 
Agricultural Conservation Programs Branch 
Food Distribution Branch 
Marketing and Facilities Research Branch 
Transportation and Warehousing Branch 
Fiscal Branch 
Information Branch 
Office of Administrative Services 
Office of Audit 
Office of Budget 
Office of Compliance and Investigation 
Office of Personnel Management 
Office of Materials and Facilities 
Office of Requirements and Allocations 

The field organization of PMA consists of PMA State offices, PMA insular 
offices in Hawaii and Puerto Rico, PMA county and community committees, 
PMA commodity offices and branch field and area offices. 

The Production and Marketing Administration has been delegated authority 
by the Board of Directors of Commodity Credit Corporation to administer the 
programs of the Corporation. The Administrator of PMA is the President of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and a member of the Board of Directors, and 
the Deputy Administrator is Vice President. The directors of the branches of 
PMA and the directors of PMA commodity offices are contracting officers of the 
corporation. 

Summary of appropriations, 1951 and estimates, 1952 


{Figures in brackets [ ] not included in totals] 





Total antici- 


Item 


pated avail- 
able, 1951! 


Budget es- 
timates, 1952 


Increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (—) 





Commodity Credit Corporation: (administrative expenses 
from Corporation funds) - - _- 

Conservation and use of agricultural land resources _ - 

Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 

Sugar Act program 

National school lunch program 

Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (30 “percent of 
customs receipts) 3 

Marketing services 


Deduct: 
Permanent appropriation available: Removal of surplus 
agricultural commodities (sec. 32 funds) 


Total, direct annual appropriation or estimate 


2[$20, 200, 000} 
256, 500, 000 
25, 800, 000 
63, 750, 000 
83, 500, 000 


111, 192, 249 
10, 


’ 


150, 000, 000 
11, 396, 000 


+38, 807, 751 
+568, 000 





551, 570, 249 


111, 192, 249 


627, 196, 000 


130, 000, 000 


+75, 625, 751 


—38, 807, 751 





440, 378, 000 





477, 196, 000 








+36, 818, 000 





1 Adjusted for comparability with appr —_— structure poeeast in the 1952 budget estimates. 


2 Includes anticipated su a in 
3 Excludes carry-over in 


scal year 1951 of $3,850 
scal year 1951 of $46,991,669, and carry -over in fiscal year 1952 of $51,354,976, and 


includes transfer to International Wheat Agreement of $76,808,000. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Trigg, we will be glad to have your general 
statement in connection with operations of the PMA. 

Mr. Triaa. If it is agreeable to the committee, I will make a 
general statement about the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. The Production and Marketing Administration is 
the name of a group of employees which carry on the activities of the 
Department which include the operations of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and the conservation and land-use program. The same 
staff handles both, the only difference being that when they work on 
activities of the Commodity Credit Corporation they are paid from 
funds of that organization, whereas when they are doing other work 
they are paid out of the appropriated item for the Production and 
Marketing Administration. 


Commopity Crepit CoRPORATION 


Now, you have briefly discussed the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s operation heretofore. I would like for you to show what 
volume of commodities you have handled during the year in con- 
nection with the Commodity Credit Corporation, what you had at 
the start of the year, what has run through your hands, and what the 
totals are today. 

Mr. Triage. Mr. Chairman, as you have indicated, the Production 
and Marketing Administration is the agency in the Department of 
Agriculture that was organized in August 1945, and its function, of 
course, is to administer the programs of the Department affecting 
production and marketing of agricultural commodities, including the 
agricultural conservation program, the acreage-allotment and mar- 
keting-quota programs, price support through loans, purchases, and 
other means; the sugar program, the foreign and other supply pro- 
grams; marketing research, service and regulatory activities, includ- 
ing grading, standardization, inspection, and market news, and mar- 
keting agreements and orders; the school-lunch program; develop- 
ment of new and expanded markets and uses, encouragement of 
exports; surplus disposal, and other programs. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that this organization is under the 
direction of the Administrator, the Deputy Administrator, and four 
Assistant Administrators and its operations are carried out by a 
number of commodity branches. 

The policy of the Commodity Credit Corporation is established by 
a Board of Directors which is made up of seven members, the chairman 
being the Secretary of Agriculture, and the other members being the 
Under Secretary and the Assistant Secretary, the Administrator of 
the Production and Marketing Administration and the Deputy 
Administrator and two Assistant Administrators. Within the policy 
established in program dockets the programs of the Corporation are 
carried out cheetah the personnel and facilities of the Production and 


Marketing Administration. 
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Now, would you like me to insert in the record, Mr. Chairman, the 

volume of operations insofar as Commodity Credit is concerned, or do 

you care for me to go through it at this time and discuss the loans, 

ra- beginning inventory, purchases, collateral acquired, and so forth? I 
have two tables reflecting these transactions. 

is Mr. WuirteEn. I think we would like for it to be in the record. 

the (Material referred to is as follows:) 
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PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirten. The other day we discussed the amount of personnel 
that would be needed for the coming year for Commodity Credit. 
With regard to the acreage allotments and things of that nature, are 
they paid out of these consolidated funds or from separate appro- 
priations? 

Mr. Trice. Of course we get an appropriation for acreage-allot- 
ment and marketing-quota work, and then it goes through a con- 
solidated account. 

Mr. Bracu. Through the consolidated accounts established under 
sections 388 and 392 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 


ORGANIZATION OF PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wuirren. It has been rather difficult, not only with your 
agency but with others, to keep in touch with what is going on and 
just how it is handled. So with that in mind, we asked last year that 
certain investigators be assigned to study the Production and Market- 
ing Administration and its over-all structure. I would like to read 
into the record some of the findings which they made. 

First, the organization structure of PMA both in the national office and in the 
field is tremendously complicated, due to the heterogeneous nature of the program 
administered by the agencies which were collected together in establishing PMA. 
Agencies which had previously exercised a great degree of independence were 
merged and placed under common direction in the formation of PMA. The work 
of amalgamating the existing organization structures into an integrated structure 
that would provide for the most efficacious direction and control in the new ad- 
ministration has provoked opposition in those agencies where the organization 
structure was considered adequate for the particular program that was being 
conducted at the time. Considerable progress, however, has been made in im- 
proving the organization structure from within PMA, but such progress has been 
slow and compromising in many respects. 

The organization structure is established insofar as possible on a commodity 
basis, which complicates the problem of relating expenditures made on a program 
basis. 

That is the question I asked you the other day. While you may, 
as you have shown on the chart, set up so much for school lunch work, 
so much for marketing agreements, and so much for defense production 
work, vet it is just a matter of estimating how much time is spent on 
those various programs; is that not so? 

Mr. Triec. Most of the time, Mr. Chairman. Of course, a man 
might spend full time in a particular branch on school-lunch work 
and it is not, of course, hard to estimate the amount of time; it is 
full time. The same would be true with respect to other examples 
that are shown there. In some instances, it is true a man has to, at 
the end of the day or the week, decide that he has spent so much time 
on this or that or the other—where his operations are varied—and 
he is employed in a capacity that he will be concerned with all of it. 
But by and large, we have found that this time report works very 
well and a person is able to estimate the amount of time, put it down, 
accurately as far as that is concerned, but [ am not arguing with your 
premise because some estimation is involved. But we try to police 
it in such a manner that it will reduce error to the very minimum. 

Mr. WuitTEN (reading): 

The appropriation and activity classification in the budget cross organizational 
lines as a general rule, since most branches receive funds from more than one 
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appropriation. This situation results in an extremely complicated and elaborate 
financial operation, involving the use of three administrative clearing accounts 
and extensive cost-distribution system, and makes it virtually impossible to devise 
a system of accounts which will support both the operating and budget patterns. 

What I was pointing out is that the temptation is rather great, 
where the funds are short in one place and maybe a little full in 
another, to let that influence the reports on time spent on each program. 

We have been advised by the secretary of certain consolidations and 
efforts to get the soil conservation services into one office, which I 
think would be a great improvement. But now here is what these 
investigators say about your own agency of PMA. 

There is a great amount of overlapping of jurisdictional boundaries in the 
field. In addition, there are a number of cities where a single branch has two 
or more separate offices within a city. Also, within the same city there may be 
field offices of other PMA branches and PMA commodity and area offices. Certain 
PMA commodity offices utilize some of the services rendered by area manage- 
ment offices while others do not. Even the area management offices have compli- 
eated geographical boundaries because of the overlapping of geographical areas 
of the field offices serviced by such area management offices. 

Mr. Trica. May I comment briefly on that, sir? That is true, 
but there is a determined effort and we are making a drive now to 
reduce to a very minimum the cases where one branch might have two 
offices in a particular town. But let me point out that the operations 
of our organization are such that we are operating in the stockyards; 
we are operating in the fresh-fruit markets, and we are operating all 
over a town where there is produce being marketed. In other words, 
it is the most important thing for that person to be not away from 
that market uptown some place where we might have another office, 
or another group of people that belong to another branch of PMA. 
It is important that he be right down there where about all the office 
he would have would be a telephone and a desk in a corner of the 
produce market or something like that. They are separated. I do 
not mean to say that they are not. But we have found that in order 
to do the job properly, the people have to be down where the work is. 
We are endeavoring in every way possible to reduce that to a minimum. 

Mr. Wurrren. I can see where the men who work out in the field 
need to be where the work is. But it strikes me that you are just 
duplicating the expense when you have separate supervisory per- 
sonnel and offices to handle the paper work and the correspondence. 

Mr. Trice. We have made a great deal of progress in bringing 
those together, and our Livestock Branch did a particularly good 
job in bringing their offices out in the field together to reduce expenses 
last year, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Warrren. You had this in Washington. How do you handle 
in from Washington on out? Do you have area offices through which 
everything goes or do you have area offices through which some pro- 
grams operate and another type of set-up for another? What kind of 
organizational structure have you got in the field? 

Mr. Trica. Because of the varied programs of PMA, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have different types of organizations. For instance, we have 
milk-marketing orders. In other words, there is an area of a par- 
ticular milkshed that is administered by a milk-market administrator 
who reports in through our Dairy Branch to the Administrator of 
PMA. He has no relationship with the rest of the field organization 
other than in a cooperating way—they do not have any direct relation- 
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ship with each other. We have the PMA commodity offices, which 
handle primarily the work of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
That is in connection with the price-support programs, loans and so 
on, particularly the fiscal work and the transportation and warehousing 
wae: We have nine of those out in the field. 

Mr. Wurrren. What I am trying to say is that it looks like, from 
these reports of these investigators, and it is the same criticism that is 
made of other bureaus, that there are too many layers of supervision 
between work in the field and the office here in Washington, and a 
complete lack of uniformity in organization among your programs. 
It strikes me that it is far less economical for you to have a different 
set-up all the way from Washington down to the workingman with 
no relation between programs for the various commodities. If you 
have a complete Department of Agriculture for each commodity, 
certainly you can see the amount of duplication and overlapping and 
double expense that you are bound to have. 

Mr. Trice. Mr. Chairman, that is what we do not have, if I under- 
stand what you are saying. We certainly do not have that, and I 
think we have made more progress in the type of organization we are 
running in PMA in eliminating these layers of supervision throughout 
the field, than most any other organization I can think of. For in- 
stance, the 48 State PMA offices, the chairmen of the State commit- 
tees, report directly to Washington. They report to the Administra- 
tor in their day-to-day operations through one of the Assistant Ad- 
ministrators. They do not have to go through three or four layers 
to get into here; neither do the commodity offices. They report here. 
Coordination is taken care of by the top staff of the PMA, and thus 
there is coordination in the relationship between the Washington office 
and the field offices, our commodity offices, and the State offices 

Mr. WuirtEn. Here is a statement: 

Also, within the same city there may be field offices of other PMA branches 
and PMA commodity and area offices. Certain PMA commodity offices utilize 
some of the services rendered by area management offices while others do not. 
Even the area management offices have complicated geographical boundaries 
because of the overlapping of geographical areas of the field offices served by such 
area management offices. 

Mr. Trica. That is true, Mr. Chairman. There are certain PMA 
commodity offices that utilize the services of the area management 
offices and while they utilize them, others do not; but may I say this: 
that the services of those area management people are utilized to the 
fullest by the States and the area offices. We feel we are making very 
good utilization of those offices out there. The people that are in 
them are doing an important part of the whole job of welding this 
organization together, in reducing it in size, and still keeping up its 
efficiency. 

May I point out, Mr. Chairman, when the organization was put 
together it had some 20,000 people in it. In August of 1945, that was. 
And by the elimination of the overlapping functions, in the combina- 
tion and centralization of common services to those organizations, it 
has been reduced down to 12,000. Frankly and sincerely it is my 
belief that to do what is being done and serve all of those offices and 
personnel in any other type of organization would require more per- 
sonnel than what we now have. 
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Mr. Wuirten. The whole purpose of the investigation was to try 
to find out on an unbiased basis, for the consideration of you folks in 
management along with the committee, those places where the work 
could be changed. 


Mr. Triaa. I appreciate having these recommendations, and we 
have taken them into consideration in removing 

Mr. Wurrren. My attention is called to the fact that when you 
took this over, you ie about 20,000 employees. Actually, the old 
War Food Administration was what PMA fell heir to. 

Mr. Triee. To the most part of it, that is right, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Our investigation of the War Food Administration 
during the war indicated one of the poorest pictures that I know of 
in the way of administration. The investigation by this committee 
disclosed many cases where clerks at $2,000 a year had been jumped 
up to $6,000 and $8,000 and other evidence of poor planning and poor 
coordination and extravagance in spending and upgrading of per- 
sonnel. That investigation was made by this committee. I do not 
mean that you have continued those practices, but I do mean that 
according to our own investigation you have a ripe field for 
improvement. 


Mr. Trica. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, and I think that 
improvements have been made as a result of these things. 

Mr. Wurirren. In connection with the other investigation into the 
Department, the investigators had this to say: 


Discussion of the Production and Marketing Administration at the field level: 
During the conduct of this inquiry primary emphasis was given to an examination 
of the Agricultural Conservation Program Branch, the commodity adjustment 
program and regulatory activities of the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. To a limited extent, however, other functional areas of PMA were re- 
viewed and certain selected field stations visited. 

It appears that the present organizational structure is unduly complex and 
cumbersome and that coordination between organizational elements is poor. For 
example, an examination of a current organization*chart of PMA reveals no 
functional line of authority between the nine commodity branches which are 
shown as reporting directly to the Administrator and the Assistant Adminis- 
trators for Production, Marketing, Commodity Operations and Management. 

Much criticism was heard in the field concerning the PMA commodity and 
adjustment program as currently administered. The dean of the College of Agri- 
culture of one land-grant college, stated ‘“‘the most serious deficiencies are that the 
United States Department of Agriculture has no long-range land-use program and 
the lack of any terminal point in the present commodity adjustment programs.” 
Farmers also complained bitterly concerning the lack of coordination in the 
administration of agricultural price support programs. They state that these 
programs are administered on a commodity basis rather than by treating farms as 
separate economic units, and that due to this fact the farmer who cooperates with 
PMA is frequently penalized. A typical example cited is that of a farmer who 
receives an acreage allotment of 250 acres of corn and 100 acres of soybeans, and 
who also agrees with ACP to perform certain conservation practices for which he 
will receive payment from PMA. This farmer then overplants his corn acreage 
by 200 acres. Although this makes him ineligible to receive price support on his 
corn, nevertheless, he will receive price support on his soybeans crop and the ACP 
payments. In addition, the 450 acres of corn which he overplanted will be used 
as a historical base in determining his acreage allotment for corn in the following 
year. This increased base in effect reduces the corn-acreage allotments of all 
farmers who complied with the PMA acreage allotments in that county for the 
following year. 


Is that a correct illustration? 
Mr. Triag. Mr. Chairman, of course that goes toward policy. 
It is a policy matter as to whether those are permitted or not per- 
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mitted. As to the way it is administered, that is something else. 
If it is a policy of the Board of Directors of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation or the people who are responsible for setting policy on all 
these things, if that is the policy that is laid down, then of course that 
is the way the people out there operate; that is true. 

Mr. Wuirten. We have no allotments on these commodities for 
next year, but I do hope that a note will be made of that situation. 
I do not mean to hold you responsible. I just recite that as one of 
the things that was reported by these people who investigated. 

Mr. Trice. Let me say again, Mr. Chairman, if I may, that I 
sincerely appreciate the reports that your committee has made, and 
we intend to take every word of them into consideration in trying to 
improve the management of this organization. We are not perfect. 
We know that. And I know it better than anyone, but all I can say 
is that every step we take is toward improving the organization and 
riving better service to the farmer with the least amount of money. 
That is my sole interest. As to this organization chart which was 
referred to, it is stated by the investigators that there is no relation- 
ship between the commodity branches, functionally, and the Assistant 
Administrators of operations in the field. It has been clearly under- 
stood from the very outset, at least ever since I have been at the head 
of PMA, that the Assistant Administrator functionally for marketing 
has everything to do with marketing any place in PMA, any segment 
of it. The assistant for commodity operations has responsibility for 
operations of the CCC program. He operates with full authority into 
every corner in every segment of PMA so far as his functions are 
concerned. The man on production operates the same way. We 
have tried to make that clear and whether the organization charts 
that were reviewed at that time fully reflect it, Ido not know. I think 
that is the one we changed in October of last year to reflect it. I 
have a ccpy of it in front of me. I think it does show it in more 
detail and more clearly indicates it. 


CONSOLIDATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Trigg, this investigation shows this: that the 
appropriation available to PMA for expenditure in the fiscal year 1951 
is as follows: Conservation and use of agricultural land resources; 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas; Sugar Act; removal of 
surplus agricultural commodities; school lunch; marketing services— 
there are six subappropriations under this main appropriation; and 
Commodity Credit Corporation administrative expense limitation. 

I wonder if this committee should not consolidate your appropria- 
tion for administrative expenses, list the amount of work you have in 
in there and arrive at some total that is fair and discontinue these two 
or three consolidated and semiconsolidated accounts. I wonder if 
that would not offer some chance of getting this thing where we could 
tell a little more about it and where we could hold a little bit closer 
rein on the PMA, not that there has been any wrongdoing or any- 
thing of that sort. What do you think about that? 

Mr. Trica. Mr. Chairman, if I may comment on it, I fully realize 
the responsibilities that you people have and there are great responsi- 
bilities in making this money available to us and in the system that is 
employed in doing it. All I can say is that what we try to do, under 
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the present system, is to operate in a manner such that we can fulfill 
the responsibilities given to us by the Congress, and if it is in the 
wisdom of the committee here, and the Congress, to consolidate these 
items, it would certainly be agreeable with me. I have no disagree- 
ment at all. 

Mr. Wuirten. On this, for instance, they go on and say here: 


In addition to the appropriations set forth above, three special clearing accounts 
are used in the handling of practically all—in 1950 the amount was 87 percent of 
the total—of the administrative operating funds. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act provides for the establishment of the section 388 account which covers all 
operating expenses of the PMA county committees, and the section 392 account 
which covers all National and State office expenses related to production programs, 
= as conservation payments, acreage allotments and marketing quotas, and 
the Sugar Act. Under the authority of section 601 of the Economy Act, PMA 
carries an account in the CCC books referred to as the ‘‘Consolidated account,” 
which is used to finance the administrative and operating expenses of most of the 
balance of its programs, such as School Lunch Act, price support and supply 
functions, administration, and a small portion of marketing services funds. 

We handle these funds item by item and appropriate given amounts; 
then you take the funds and consolidate them into a consolidated fund. 
It is all out of the Federal Treasury and is all related work, but why go 
through the rigamarole of making a special, separate appropriation for 
all these different phases of the same type of administrative activity 
and then lump them together? 

Mr. Roserts. There are two fundamental approaches that can be 
taken on this matter. It is very complex and difficult; and I think 
the committee, the staff of the committee, and the investigators who 
raised this question, have raised a very fundamental issue. But I 
think there are a lot of factors involved that should be taken into 
consideration before changing the present method—I mean, modify- 
ing the approach, rather than improving the present method of doing 
it. The approach that has been taken on these appropriations in the 
past has been to recognize in each appropriation the total funds to 
pay for a given program or a given-activity. Thus, when one looks 
at the appropriation for “Conservation and use,’ for example, it is 
evident that the Government is paying $285 million for that program. 
The same is also true of the appropriation for “‘Administration of the 
Sugar Act.’”’ When you look at the appropriation for the Sugar Act, 
it is evident on the face of it that we are spending $70 million, or 
whatever the amount might be, including the costs of administration. 
And so on down the line. The same is true of the item for “Removal 
of surplus agricultural commodities.”’ 

Now, assuming that the Production and Marketing Administration 
were to continue to administer all of these programs, it would be 
possible to consolidate the administrative expense part of each one 
of those appropriations into a single appropriation item for Production 
and Marketing Administration that would represent the adminis- 
trative costs of all of the programs PMA administers. If you should 
do that, I think the committee should recognize that the appropriation 
for the Sugar Act will not reflect the total costs of that act. The 
appropriation for “Conservation and use of agricultural land re- 
sources”? will not reflect the total cost of that program, and so on. 
Part of the cost will be in the appropriation for program purposes, 
and part will be in the consolidated appropriation for all of the admin- 
istrative costs of PMA. 


79808—51—pt. 134 
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Mr. Wuirren. May I interrupt you there? We appreciate your 
counsel and advice. But I am wondering if the information we get 
now, based on amounts which you folks in the Department say was 
used for these particular things, means anything. Listen to this: 

The procedures followed in the field were studied in certain of the offices in the 
Chicago area. In the Illinois State office at Decatur it was found that time reports 
were prepared generally by the supervisor, rather than by the individual employ- 
ees, and were prepared at the end of the month rather than currently. 

In the PMA commodity office at Chicago, it was found that a combination of 
time reporting and workload reports is used to distribute the costs. It was also 
found that time reports were prepared by the supervisors at the end of the month 
and the workload reports were not current in the two divisions selected for study. 

The procedures for distributing the expenditures in the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch and the Office of Audit were selected as representative of those followed 
in the national office. In the Fruit and Vegetable Branch it was found that 
internal control was weak and that no provision had been made below the branch 
level for standardizing the reporting forms, for authenticating reports, and for 
prohibiting any changes to be made on time reports unless confirmed in writing 
or supported by amended reports. One case was found where the report had been 
prepared in the administrative offices on the basis of a telephone conversation. 
It was also noted that if a person worked on a program for which no funds were 
available, liquidation programs, his time was deleted and prorated on the basis of 
time worked on other programs. 

In discussing the results of the study of these two offices with responsible PMA 
officials, it was learned that there has teen no clear-cut delegation of respousibil'ty 
for supervising the preparation of time reports. It is understood, however, that 
discussions are now underway looking toward fixing of responsibility for develep- 
ing of uniform and standard procedures and for supervising the preparation of 
time reports at all levels. 

Now, under your present system you say that you can give us a 
figure showing, if you want to, the cost of the various programs. 
But a check of your offices shows that these time reports are not kept 
currently; that in many cases they are made by the supervisors; tl at 
they are modified by reason of telephone conversations; and if the 
funds are depleted in one program, they just delete that and charge it 
to another. So I am saying to you that apparently the figures wh'ch 
you give us—and they look good cn paper—are not backed up by the 
way you run your Office, according to this report. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, I would like to continue what I was 
saying on the general problem, and then I would like to answer that 
question, if I may. 

Even if the committee were to consolidate the administrative costs 
of the annual appropriations available to PMA, all of which it bas 
before it, you would still have a real problem which would require a 
management account or some such consolidated working account, 
unless the committee is going to change its approach on some of 
these programs. Take the administrative costs of CCC, for example. 
Those costs now come out of the capital funds of CCC. They are not 
in an annual appropriation which is provided for by the appropriation 
of hundreds—— 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, does that amount to automatic 
deficiency appropriations each successive year? 

Mr. Warrren. Of Commodity Credit? 

Mr. Horan. They spend the money and we have to make it up: 

Mr. Wuirten. It is reflected in whatever cancellation of notes or 
appropriation we make. It is an expense of the Corporation and 
results in that much charge against the capital stock of the Corpora- 
tion. If you check the annual limitation on use of Commodity Credit 
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Corporation, you will find that when plenty of PMA funds are in 
sight, there is less charge against CCC. On the other hand, when 

PMA funds are tight, you find them increasing the limit on CCC. 

On the other hand, if you are about to run short there, you charge 

it up to PMA activities and you put the funds in the same account 

so that you know you have money in the bank. So your present 

way of running it looks to me, as a layman, like you get funds from 

six or eight different sources, put them in two or three different 

accounts, but all of them are in a way consolidated, and draw one 

check on it. You just make a notation down at the bottom as to 

which activity it is and you can look back and see which one is running 

short and which one is still rather high and make the appropriate 

notation on your check. And this report would indicate that in the 
field that is what you do. 

Mr. Roserts. That is a part of the second question I want to go to, 
Mr. Chairman. Ido not want to belabor this point, but I want to be 
sure the committee understands the details. 

Mr. Wuirren. | am not taking the view that these changes should 
be made. I do not know. I can see that there is quite a bit wrong 
with the present way of handling it. Whether the other would be an 
improvement, I do not know. 

Mr. Roserts. I feel as Mr. Trigg does, Mr. Chairman. If the 
committee would prefer to take the administrative expenses of these 
various programs and lump them into an administrative expense 
appropriation for PMA, and then maintain the program costs sepa- 
rately, that is all right, but the thing I want to point out is that that 
is not going to get away from the problem we have here of using some 
kind\of a consolidated account and a costing system of one kind or 
another—either cost analysis or cost accounts—to distribute the costs. 
Section 32, Mr. Chairman, is another appropriation which it would 
be difficult to consolidate. But even assuming you could consolidate 
the CCC Administrative funds and the administrative costs of section 
32 with “Conservation and use,” with “Acreage allotments,’ and so on, 
you still have, as the table will show you which Mr. Trigg has provided 
the committee this morning, a total of $7 million of trust funds of 
various kinds which are available for salaries and expenses in PMA 
in connection with the ——— 

Mr. Horan. Where is that chart? 

Mr. Roserrs. In connection with grading and inspection of farm 
products and so forth. 

Mr. Horan. Where is that? 

Mr. Roserts. I think this table was introduced into the record. 
To handle those accounts, Mr. Chairman, you would have to have 
some kind of a consolidated or clearing account. I would not want to 
leave the impression with the committee that if you pulled these 
major programs together that we are talking about, you would not 
have this same problem. Since you will have the same problem, it 
raises the question in my mind as to whether it is not easier and better 
to continue the same appropriation approach with a good strong costing 
system—and I am not saying that the present one is perfect by any 
means, it can be improved I am sure—to support the distribution. 
I do not think PMA then would be in any different position than a 
large industrial concern that maintains a costing system of some kind 
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to distribute its costs to various departments or various functions of 
production. 

Now, with respect to these reports, as I said before, I am sure they 
can be improved upon. PMA certainly has the desire and intends 
to build it up, and through internal audit and otherwise, police it to 
see that the reports prepared are just as valid as they possibly can be. 
I do not think that the fact that a given report for some particular 
department or office is prepared by the supervisor, whereas in another 
segment of the organization it is prepared by the individual, neces- 
sarily means that either one of them is wrong. Some types of opera- 
tions, particularly on individual assignment bases, can be handled and 
the costs can be distributed more equitably and more properly by the 
supervisor because he knows exactly what piece of work he is assigning 
out to a given individual and where it fits in the total picture. On 
the other hand, in other types of operations where a given individual 
is performing several functions during the day, he himself is the only 
man who can properly distribute the time he has spent on each of 
several functions to which he has given his attention. 

So I wanted to raise these points. We have some fundamental 
issues here and personally I would like to see them resolved. 

I do think that if we are going to continue to distribute costs— 
and certainly we are going to have to continue such a distribution 
system for some of these activities that are outside the appropriation 
structure—it would be desirable if the Department of Agriculture, 
and particularly the PMA, had what I refer to as a “management 
fund,” such as was given the military services in the National Security 
Act amendments of 1949. With such an account, I am sure we could 
do a much cleaner job than we are now doing by clearing these costs 
through the administrative expense account of CCC. I have not 
talked with Ralph Trigg on this and I do not know how he feels about 
it, but I am sure that some of his fiscal people feel the same wav that 
I do. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuarrren. We might go back on the record so we can proceed. 

We handle your funds through a lot of appropriations, 8 or 10, and 
in addition you have money from these various trust accounts. In 
order to show what part of its is charged to various things, we make 
separate appropriations to you; you then put them together; and then 
you report them back to us like we first made them; and if the books 
won’t balance according to this investigation, you make them bal- 
ance. I just cannot see that this is a good arrangement. 

On the other hand if all this money is put in one fund and we make 
an appropriation for it, you are much more likely to get it cut. How- 
ever, if you got it cut, you would probably reduce personnel and it 
might be better for the Government. 

1 notice that these folks in their recommendations point out these 
weaknesses and point out the wisdom of going all the way toward an 
organizational set-up. They do make certain recommendations, how- 
ever, which I will pass on to you and we would like to have a report 
later from you after you have had more time to study it. They also 
find fault with your obligating procedure. 

It shows throughout your activities the necessity from time to 
time to adjust your balances and bring your books in line with what 
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ou said you were going to do without regard to what you actually 
1ad done in many instances. 

Mr. Triec. Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate what you have 
had to say about this and I appreciate the committee’s report. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the report of the investigators. It is not 
a personal report on my part. We found them rather sound about 
many, Many matters and I think if you will read their reecommenda- 
tions you will recognize certain things that you folks have—— 

Mr. Trice. We are working hard to correct these things. We are 
trying to put the best policing system in on it that we know how. It 
is the best system that any of us can think of to do the job. We 
will certainly do everything we can to improve it. 

Mr. Warren. Are there any further questions along this line? 

Mr. Horan. What has been the effect of the Whitten amendment 
on the operations of PMA? 

Mr. Triac. Mr. Horan, we have had this difficulty insofar as the 
operation of the Whitten amendment is concerned. People are 
hesitant to transfer to other agencies, to defense agencies, without 
some assurance of reemployment or that they will be given permanent 
status in the other agency—things of that sort. 

Mr. W Reraay What has the Whitten rider got to do with that? 

Mr. Triea. I do not know, frankly. 

Mr. Wuirren. This right of reemployme nt is not mentioned in it. 
Civil service has hidden behind that point to defeat the rider; but 
the rider itself makes no mention of reemployment rights and the 
failure on the part of the civil service to give reemployment rights 
is What has retarded transfers. I might say that I noticed in last 
week’s paper—I have not seen it officially—that the civil service 
has come through and agreed to give reemployment rights. 

Mr. Trice. One other thing that I want to point out, too, is that the 
PMA per se has been declared a defense agency; some couple of weeks 
or 3 weeks back we asked for it and it has just been declared. That 
in itself places a different aspect on the problem. 

Mr. Horan. Does that mean all facets of the PMA? 

Mr. Trice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, that is a very interesting observation. I 
would like to have a little more detail on that, line by line, if the 
chairman will permit me because I would like to know just what the 
defense effort, what the effect of the defense effort on all of these 
functions is and why some of those enlarged to the point where we 
would put a blanket defense agency label on everything that PMA 
has been doing. Some of these are definitely peacetime and even de- 
pression eliminators, if I make myself clear. In other words, some of 
these programs here merely exist so that we can avoid shock to our 
economy such as we did have in 1929 to 1934. 

Mr. Trice. Mr. Horan, I do not think we have any depression 
eliminator programs, if I interpret what you mean correc tly, in PMA. 
Our basic programs are price-support programs and marketing pro- 
grams under permanent legislation. 

Mr. Horan. Is that not a depression eliminator? 

Mr. Triege. Not to my way of thinking. 

Mr. Horan. I know a lot of producers who would not agree with 
you on that one. 
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Mr. Trica. I am sure that it is true that a lot of people would not 
agree with me, but I think one of the best mechanisms we have for 
getting agricultural production is the price support legislation. 

Mr. Horan. I do not disagree with you on that. But what I want 
to know is this point, and this is something the committee is very 
much interested in. We move into an era of all-out production. 
Some of the things that we have to guard against when we are pro- 
ducing and know we are going to have surpluses, the danger of sur- 
pluses right now certainly is nonexistent, is it? 

Mr. Triaa.. Not in all categories; no, sir. We have some surpluses 

Mr. Horan. I wish you would take these one at a time and tell us 
which ones you expect to scale down in their activities and which ones 
will have to be enlarged: 

Conservation and use of agricultural land resources is the first one. 
What is the effect of the defense effort on that? 

Mr. Triece. Of course, Mr. Horan, that program has great signifi- 
cance toward the defense effort for the simple reason that if we are 
going to ask for some 6,000,000 acres of additional corn, if we are going 
to ask for 16,000,000 bales of cotton, we are going to ask for increased 
wheat production and so forth, we are bound to mine the soils of this 
country; we cannot help ourselves. We did in the last war, and we 
will do it in this emergency because we are 38 or 40 percent higher in 
production now than we were prewar. If we go all out for production, 
we are going to ask those people to some extent to abandon their 
probably sound and sensible crop rotation system in order to get 
production. We may have to do it in some instances. But we have 
got to put the fertilizer and the soil-building materials back in the 
soil if we are to keep this production up—to my way of thinking. 

Mr. Horan. I just want a statement, not an argument. I want 
to know what you think of these. Now acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas. 

Mr. Triee. That is being cut down. We are returning consider- 
able money that was appropriated for that activity. 

Mr. Horan. Is that reflected in a decrease in the costs that you 
are asking us to grant you for the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Triee. The money that was appropriated by the last Congress 
for acreage allotment and marketing quotas is being returned, that 
is the unused part of it, and we are revising our estimate for 1952. 

Mr. Horan. That represents a saving. Mr. Beach, what is the 
savings for fiscal 1952 on that item? 

Mr. Bracn. For the fiscal year 1952, Mr. Horan, we have a change 
in language coming up in an amended estimate and that will include 
an estimate for carrying out production guide work so there will be a 
net savings of a small amount in 1952, in addition to the funds we 
turned back to the 1951 appropriation of approximately $7,500,000 
to $7,900,000. 

Mr. Horan. You can correct the record on this. 

Mr. Bracu. Approximately $7,950,000. 

Mr. Horan. Now what about the Sugar Act? What are the effects 
there? 

Mr. Trica. That, of course, is an act that is on the books and it is 
just a matter of administering its mandatory provisions whether it is 
peacetime or otherwise. 

Mr. Horan. That remains the same? 
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7 Mr. Trica. There is an increase to meet the mandatory require- 
P ments of the law, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. I have not checked that lately. What is our situation 
7 regarding sugar? 


y Mr. Triaa. As to supply? 
: Mr. Horan. It is tight, is it not? 
‘ Mr. Triaa. No, sir; our sugar consumption estimate of over 8,000,000 
. tons is the highest in history, and we have a very liberal estimate of 
8,000,000 tons for this present calendar year. Of course you know we 

, are an importer of sugar and we utilize all the sugar that is produced 
3 in the United States and whatever it takes to make up the require- 
S ments we import from Cuba and elsewhere. 

Mr. Horan. Now, the Sugar Act, you increase the cost of adminis- 
‘ tration for what purpose? 

Mr. Trica. There is a slight increase of $45,000. 
; Mr. Horan. Is that administrative, you say? 

Mr. Bracnu. Yes, sir; that is right. The other increase is in the 


e 

a program cost itself, 

| Mr. Horan. To increase offshore or domestic sugar production? 

8 That is all domestic production? 

e Mr. Beacn. That is for surveys of consumption. 

n Mr. Horan. And has no relation to the increase, then, of domestic 

, production of sugar? 

r Mr. Beacu. Nothing at all, sir. 

t Mr. Roserts. Mr. Horan, on the sugar program—and I guess we 

e will get into it later—there are some pretty good tables on page 105 

e of the justifications that may give you an idea of the volume of sugar 
production. 

t Mr. Horan. I assume we will get into this, but since this has been 

‘- raised, 1 wanted to get an over-all picture before we go into the in- 


dividual activities under PMA. 
- Now the removal of surplus agricultural commodities; is that in- 
creased or decreased, and if so, for what reason? 


u Mr. Triaa. That is section 32. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 
s Mr. Beacu. It is a permanent continuing appropriation, Mr. 
t Horan; being 30 percent of the customs receipts or the preceding 

calendar year. It reflects an increase over last year because of an 

e increase in the customs receipts. 

Mr. Horan. We can allow that to accumulate up to $300,000,000. 
© Do we need that now as much as we did? 
le Mr, Trica. No, sir. 
& Mr. Horan. I would like to see it built up and get to a place where 
e we have to look forward to arainy day. We are in the sunshine right 
0 now. 


_ Mr. Triaa. Our revised table which I will point out when we get 
to it, or right now : 
Mr. Horan. Let us wait until we get to it; but I want to get an 





8 over-all picture. Now the School Lunch Act; we are appropriating 
direct funds for that? 

is Mr. Triaa. Yes, sir. 

is Mr. Horan. That program remains approximately the same? Is it 


possible that it is being stepped up? 
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Mr. Trice. It can be stepped up if the Congress provides more 
money for it. 

Mr. Horan. Under the Defense Act, you have not done that? 

Mr. Triaa. No, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Marketing services; does that remain the same? 

Mr. Trica. Those are principally mandatory programs. 

Mr. Horan. Market inspection of farm products, marketing farm 
products: tobacco, cotton, and the regulatory acts—they remain the 
same? 

Mr. Trica. Yes, sir. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPOPATION 


Mr. Horan. The $64 question that I hope to get an answer to 
today is, your activities under the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for fiscal 1952. You have increased that? 

Mr. Triac. We have not asked for an increase, Mr. Horan. We 
are asking for the same amount that was provided for the 1951 fiscal 
year, including the supplemental we asked for. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Horan. To take care of this vear’s activities, which we can 
see. What I would like to have explained further, Mr. Chairman, 
when we get to that, is why we have to allow it to remain the same as 
it was last year. [am not saying it should not be. The questions I 
have been asking were not the whole program as to why you would be 
made a defense agency, which I believe you should, but I think in 
reorganizing and reorienting the work of PMA as a defense agency, we 
should be told where the emphasis is going to be placed and, if possible, 
where some savings can be made in good conscience and with good 
reason. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think you are absolutely right, Mr. Horan, and 
I do not see how we can say that each and every part of your opera- 
tions, Mr. Trigg, should come under the category of defense. 

Mr. Wurrren. We went into this personnel a while ago. Now, as 
a matter of fact, that was one of the charges I made in a recent 
speech and I think it is borne out by the record: just about every 
agency tries to get designated as a national defense agency so they can 
hold their personnel and use it as a means to get special treatment in 
the budget. I do not accuse you of that as an individual but it is 
borne out by the records of a number of agencies that have tried 
t» get themselves designated as defense. Now, there is no stronger 
believer in PMA or the Soil Conservation Service work than I, but 
to classify your work as national defense and anything like the military 
is foolish. 

Now, the Commodity Credit Corporation’s activities—vyou cannot 
have anything like the volume of work through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation next year that you had this year. You have 
got price control support programs. They are absolutely essential. 
It is essential to have them on the statute books, but as long as the 
price is good, you have no work to do. 

And with regard to getting farmers to sell, I was raised in the 
country and I live there now, and the local community committee- 
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men cannot get a whole lot of folks to plant a lot of cotton. When 
they have work to do on their own farms, it is foolish for you to run 
them around their county trying to sell a lot of ideas. 

Mr. Horan. Do not forget this: That a man who is in a defense 
agency, whether he is doing good work or not—and we all have to admit 
the possibility that he might be loafing—under certain circumstances, 
especially unless you and this committee can justify his existence as a 
Government employee, as a member working for a defense agency, he 
has at least one additional bargaining argument with the draft board 
whereas some of our 18-year-olds out on the farms who are actually 
producing what the PMA is interested in may not have an equal 
argument with the draft board in his county. That can happen. 
That can happen unless we take a very realistic look at this defense 
agency picture. 

Mr. Triea. If I may, I will comment on this whole thing, Mr. 
Chairman and Mr. Horan. If we are not a defense agency or should 
not be, there is something wrong some place, for the simple reason 
that most of the authority that the Secretary received under the 
President’s Executive order that came as a result of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 has been delegated to PMA. The rest of it 
went to the Forest Service. 

Mr. Horan. | am not arguing that point. But I am arguing if you 
are keeping a man—that is the reason we have got to look at these 
things realistically—if you are keeping a man in PMA simply because 
you have been designated as a defense agency, in work that is not 
contributing to defense, you as an administrator have a responsibility 
to point that out and to make sure that he does something that is of 
service to the Nation. There are only so many Americans, you know, 

Mr. Wurrren. I am not talking about some phases of your work 
not being in that category, but to blanket the whole agency into 
national defense—it just cannot be justified. 

Mr. Trica. Of course we are not trying to justify the whole agency. 

Mr. Wurrren. The administration of the Sugar Act. How in the 
world is that any different from what it was before we got into the 
war with Korea? 

Mr. Triac. One of the important things that was done in connection 
with the administration of the sugar program was that sugar was the 
very first commodity that started disappearing from the shelves of 
this country after the Korean invasion; even before it had hardly 
begun, it was necessary to step out and do something about that. 
That was worked through our Sugar Branch; that is, the procurement 
of sugar from Cuba—600,000 tons that we committed ourselves for 
and I think we have put but very few dollars in it. 

Mr. Wuirren. As Mr. Horan has pointed out, for you to hold the 
folks you have in the Sugar Branch because of the importance of sugar 
when you are fighting, and most any citizen who has some training in 
your work could replace the men that you have there- 

Mr. Triaa. I would like to point this out: That our operations are 
a little bit different than would be the case if you were to establish 
solely a defense agency and you set out to staff it. It is one function, 
and we have absorbed this defense activity right within our own 
agency. We have not added a great deal of personnel. We have set 
up two or three new offices and cut out some. 
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Mr. AnpERSEN. Did you staff these from other offices? 
Mr. Trice. Requirements and Allocations, and one other office, 
Materials and Facilities, are the only new organizations, but the com- 
modity branches that handle these regular programs are having to 
absorb this work with existing personnel. We are not adding a great 
deal of personnel. And to my knowledge we are not holding anybody. 
If they want to transfer elsewhere, or if anybody asks for people—we 
are transferring people now to the Office of Price Stabilization. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Why did you ask to be designated as a national 
defense agency? What was the purpose behind it? 

Mr. Trice. Primarily because we were given defense responsibility 
under the Executive order. 

Mr. Wuirren. You already had that. So what necessity was there 
to get anything other than the original order designating you? 

Mr, Trica. It aids a great deal, Mr. Chairman, if there is an agency 
that is recognized as a defense agency for agriculture. 

mi Mr. Wuirren. It helps you to get funds, one; it helps you to hold 
your personnel, two; it helps you to keep your personnel from going to 
war, three... What else does it do? 

Mr. Trice. Primarily it helps us with the people who are interested 
in the production of food and consumption of food, in the distribution 
of food, to know where to go to get the job done insofar as the Govern- 
ment is concerned. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, you could carry a little news story in the paper 
without expense telling them that you are handling that; couldn’t you? 

Mr. Triac. Well, the people who come to 

Mr. Wuirtren. The official designation as a defense agency does not 
change your work one bit; it does help you hold on to your folks and 
not let them go into real defense work. 

Mr. Horan. As Mr. Trigg has said, they are designated as a defense 
agency because we need all-out production of food; isn’t that right? 
That is the reason? 

Mr. Trigg. We were given responsibility to carry through on the 
requirements and priorities and allocations part of it, Mr. Horan. 
And inasmuch as it is absorbed largely by our existing organization, 
we didn’t take a part of a PMA and set it aside and say, “‘ This is the 
outfit that is going to work on defense solely.””. What we have done 
is absorb with existing personnel at every level that we can. 

Mr. Horan. So far I like that idea but I am anxious to get into the 
details here. 

Mr. Trica. We haven’t put on many people, Mr. Horan; we have 
absorbed the work we were doing plus the other permanent ‘activities 
with the people we had and have cut down everywhere we could with- 
out taking any new people. I think we have emploved only some 20 
new people since the invasion of Korea. 

Mr. Wuirren. Of course, that is a wonderful improvement as 
against the War Food Administration during the last war. We all 
recognize the problem of all-out production of food as being essential 
at this time and that the Department has to do it. I can’t see, how- 
ever, that there is the same administrative work now as formerly. 

Now, I notice your statement about allocations and priorities. 
That may come. It hasn’t reached here yet. Have you been given 
any information on that problem yet? 
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Mr. Triaa. Yes, Mr. Chairman; in the original Executive order 
under the Defense Production Act. 

Mr. Wuirren. They have not been set up yet. 

Mr. Trica. That is right, but we have all of this sort of thing 
going on. Wehave quantities of fertilizer and insecticides and pesti- 
cides and farm machinery needed. We have to determine the amount 
of labor needed on farms. Those are the things we are now work- 
ing on down through our regular organizations. We have had to 
take on a lot of work that certainly we would not need people for if 
this war emergency hadn’t come along—no doubt about it. But we 
have got to do that to be sure that there is sufficient food available 
when the time comes. 

We are asking for all-out production and it hasn’t been easy for 
individuals, as in the case of the cotton business. It hasn’t been easy, 
and we are not at all convinced as of this minute that we are going to 
get the amount of cotton we asked to be produced. We are beating 
the bushes across the country to be sure that people recognize the 
need to produce cotton and trying to get the things that go into it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Lots of farmers. believe, and I can’t differ with them 
entirely, that this 16,000,000 bales is an effort to build up reserves 
to hold the price down, as much as anything. And I can’t help but 
remember that the Department wanted 16,000,000 acres of cotton 
last year and the farmers had to insist on increasing that to 21% 
million. 

Mr. Trice. Of course you are familiar with the recommendations 
that were made by the mobilization committee of the cotton industry 
and the Cotton Council that we even have more than 16,000,000 bales. 

Mr. Wuirten. The Cotton Council gets 10 cents a bale and the 
more cotton they have, the more they can collect, 10 cents a bale for 
ginning. You knew that, didn’t you? 

Mr. Triea. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. Wutrren. That is on a baleage basis. 

Mr. Trice. We don’t go on that. We thought that with cotton as 
scarce in the world as it is and its being the necessary item that it is, 
that in any emergency we certainly need the 16,000,000 bales. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not know the answer and I have not made any 
public statement attacking your program. You may be right about 
it but if the Korean situation does settle down, you are going to end 
up with 5 or 6 or 7 million, unless you give it away. And next year 
we are going to be wrangling trying to take care of the cotton situation. 

Mr. Trice. You are perfectly right and we also will have corn, 
additional wheat—well, there is no question about it, Mr. Chairman. 
But, on the other hand, if it gets worse, we hope that we will have 
enough to do the job that we will be called upon to do. 

Mr. Wuirren. Certainly, we have got to err on the side of safety 
so we are trying to go along with your 16,000,000 bales of cotton as 
well as your increases on other things. It is a little bit saddening to 
realize that, while we are doing it in for national defense if the situa- 
tion should swing around, it would be charged up to agriculture. 

Mr. Trice. I agree with you. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Trigg, I think you are handling these various 
questions that have been presented to you in a sound way, and I have 
frequently told you that you have one job that I don’t think anybody 
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could do satisfactorily. It is kind of like service in Congress, there is 
just no way to do it to your own satisfaction. It has so many angles 
and sides and complications to it. But I do think you make a very 
determined effort and I have seen you grow and develop with the job. 


CONSERVATION AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
RESOURCES 


Funds available for obligation 


| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate ____ : : $257, 043, 439 $282, 500, 000 $285, 000, 000 
Transferred to— | | 


“Administrative expenses, sec. 392, Agricultural Adjust- | 


ment Act of 1938,”’ pursuant to7 U.S. C. 1392 —4, 992, 439 —4, 966, 000 — 4, 966, 000 
“Local administration, sec. 368, Agric eee al Adjustme nt | 

Act of 1938,” pursuant to 7 U.S. C. 1388 ...| —20, 854,000 | —20, 284, 000 — 20, 284, 000 

| - - - - i = _ ——— 

Adjusted appropriation or estimate _ __ ___..| 231,197,000 | 257,250,000 | 259, 750, 000 





Received by loan from Commodity Credit C or por ition 25,000,000 | 40,7 


. 750, 000 23, 750, 000 
Unobligated balance, sav ings under sec, 1214__ PAs. Ser de — 26, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations. _____-._- ve a. <sdaadet ERA; 000 | 272, 000, 000 283, 500, 000 


REIMPURSARLE OBLIGATIONS i | 


j | 


Reimbursements for services performed ‘ cee 90, 044 140, 000 | 140, 000 
Payments received from non-Federal sources ae ) 168, 619 185, 000 185, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations__- Jaane: 3 258, 063 | 325, 000 g 325, 000 
Total obligations. ._._____.__- ee nfo 256, 455, 663 | 272, 325, 000 | ~ 283, 825, 000 


Obligations by activities 








Description | 1950 actual | | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Pe: SL Ee SS ee AEDGRENPASE sce cier-2.33 gece ee 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 
1, Conservation payments to farmers. ....................--.- | $234, 992, 739 $256, 992, 858 $259, 750, 000 
9 


2. Production and Marketing Administration “county com- | | 
mittees’ expenses ; .-.----------| 20,854,000 | — 20, 284, 000 


20, 284, 000 


3. National and State operating expenses | 4, 992, 439 4, 966, 000 4, 966, 000 
4. Repayment of loan (with interest) from Commodity Credit 

Corporation --- 21, 012, 278 15, 007, 142 23, 750, 000 

5. Payment of audit expense to General Accounting Office 191, 983 jeanne 

Rl et er Se a ae | 282,043,439 | 297, 308, 750, 000 





Adjustments itemized in funds av ailable, statement above... —25, 846, 439 | —25, 250, 000 — 25, 250, 000 


_——————— a at + 


ea se ea en eats ote | 256, 197, 000 272, 000, 000, “283, 500, 000 


Total direct obligations ____- 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


1, Conservation payments to farmers. ._.._.............--.--- | 258, 663 325, 000 325, 000 





Total obligations. . ... Pe WOebp au asLutuwns suede tes | 256,455,663 | 272,325,000 | 283, 825, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
= Pe ae is : Rie opaten, Regt | veiiig Peed Hs eeu: aie 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS | } | 
| 
Total number of permanent positions meres | 48 | 
Average number of all employees. ---_---...-.---- 37 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions. _ 


ite $167, 316 | 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - _- 


836 | 


Tata) peranmal Serwrices. ooo ee cease 168, 152 
02 Travel = i Rae OS : ha | 21, 186 
04 Communication services ---- j 
08 Supplies and materials_- ip snciciensiel Ube edie 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...................-- 
14 Interest__- : : sdeibiioen PRE 5 a Peal | 
Not distributed by objects: Repayment of loan from Com- | 





$259, 750, 000 


| 
39 | $256, 992, 858 
78 | 7,142 
| 
' 


modity Credit Corporation. ___- ci i a 15,000,000 | 23, 750, 000 
REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS | | 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... -..........---.---- | 258, 663 325, 000 325, 000 

Total obligations oe en Oe ae. caeeawe : 256, 455, 663 | 272, 325, 000 | 283, 825, 000 


Proceeding then to the next title which has been covered generally, 
“Agricultural conservation program.”’ 

1 would like to insert pages 54 and 55, volume II in the record at 
this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


PuRPOSE STATEMENT 


The agricultural conservation program is formulated under the provisions of 
sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended, and is financed from the “Conservation and use of agricultural 
land resources”’ appropriation item. 

The purposes of the act include the preservation and improvement of soil 
fertility, and promotion of the economic use and conservation of land., To 
effectuate these purposes of the act the agricultural conservation program oifers 
assistance to farmers and ranchers in ail of the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rieo, and the Virgin Islands in earrying out approved soil-building and soil- 
and water-conserving practices. 

Each State and county selects approved conservation practices for which 
assistance will be offered in the State, county, or other area. The practices 
selected are of the following approved types: 

1. Practices to protect soil from wind and water erosion, such as terraces, sod 
waterways, and contour farming. 

2. Practices to develop cropping systems that protect the soil and restore, 
improve, and maintain soil productivity, such as green manure and cover crops 
and the application of mineral elements on conserving crops. 

3. Practices to restore and maintain range and permanent pasture such as 
grazing land management, pasture and range reseeding, and livestock water 
developments. 

4. Practices to conserve and obtain efficient use of agricultural water, such as 
subsoiling and reorganization of irrigation systems. 

5. Drainage practices, such as open farm drainage ditches and tile drains. 

6. Farm woodland practices, such as planting forest trees and shrubs and 
improving a stand of forest trees. 

The rates of assistance vary by practices and by States and area so as to make 
the most effective use of available funds. The average rate of assistance for all 
practices is less than one-half the cost of performing the practice, the farmer 
bearing the balance of the cost. Assistance is available in the form of materials 
or services furnished to the farmer for carrying out approved conservation prac- 
tices or in the form of cash payments as partial reimbursement to the farmers who 
carry out approved practices at their own expense. Materials and services fur- 
nished to farmers are obtained through local private sources where practicable. 
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Appropriated funds 
$256, 500, 000 
285, 000, 000 


Conservation and use of agricultural land resources 





On direct On funds 
appropria- available 
tion basis basis 





Appropriation act, 1951 $282, 500,000 | $282, 500,000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 —26, 000,000 | —26, 000, 000 





Net appropriation available, 1951 256, 500, 000 
Add increased borrowing in 1951 from Commodity Credit Corporation under 
authority contained in sec. 391 (c) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 for purchase of advance conservation materials for 1951 program +25, 750, 000 


282, 250, 000 
285, 000, 000 








Increase (to assist farmers in carrying out additional soil conservation 
practices in accordance with the advance authorization of $285,000,000 
carried in the 1951 Agricultural Appropriation Act) +2, 750, 000 











Norte.—Although there is an increase of $28,500,000 on a direct appropriation basis, funds available in 
the estimate for 1952 are only $2,750,000 above 1951. In order that the reduction of $26,000,000 pursuant to 
sec. 1214 of the General a Act, 1951, would not affect plans for services and material to be 
advanced to farmers under the 1951 program, an additional] $25,750,000 was borrowed from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as authorized by sec. 391 (c) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. The difference 
of $250.000 represents administrative funds reduced under sec. 1214, but not offset by additional borrowings 
from Commodity Credit Corporation. 


REDUCTION UNDER SECTION 1214 


Mr. Wnairren. You had a reduction last year of how much, in the 
appropriated item, Mr. Trigg? 
Mr. Triaa. I believe it was reduced from $282.5 million to $256.5 


million. 

Mr. Wuirten. That was a reduction by the President. You cut 
it back to $256,500,000? How much was the program announced 
the preceding year? 

Mr. Triage. $285,000,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now you took the smaller amount of money and 
met your obligations under that. How were you able to do that? 
We understand that the farmer puts up his labor and a share of the 
costs and that the Federal Government announces that they will 
pay a part of the cost to these various soil programs. 

Mr. Triage. Mr. Chairman, under authority of section 391 (c) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 there is an item of $25,750,000 
borrowed from Commodity Credit Corporation to meet the obligations 
incurred under the program which was announced the previous year. 

Mr. Wuirten. Have you asked the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to come in and meet those payments or was some of the money not 
used up in some States? In other words, the way this program is 
handled now, you announce in the spring a particular program. There 
is a statement to the farmer that you will make these payments up to 
the amount of money that is available. In this instance, they reduced 
the amount of money that was available. Every county did not re- 
duce the total amount of money that you allocated to it. 

Mr. Beacu. Mr. Chairman, the net effect of this reduction was, 
as Mr. Trigg has pointed out, an increase in the amount we had planned 
to borrow from Commodity Credit Corporation for advance purchases 
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of conservation materials and services. In effect we mortgageu the 


next year’s fund by a larger amount of money than we would have: 
otherwise. 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuitren. What money have you actually paid out? What 
did you pay out the last fiscal year in Federal contributions to soil- 
conservation programs? 

Mr. Beacu. The actual total obligations last year? 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you consider it to be an obligation when you 
announce to the farmer that we will meet these practices. I want to. 
know how much money you paid out in the last calendar year. 

Mr. Beacn. Gross assistance in 1949, which is the one we are speak- 
ing of, $223,223,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. | want to know about this last calendar year. 

Mr. Beacn. 1950. 

Mr. Wuirren. The money that was in the last bill went toward 
the payment for 1950, did it not? 

Mr. Beacnu. Yes, sir; $255,000,000. 

Mr. Wuairren. So your payments were within your $257,000,000? 

Mr. Triac. That is right; yes, sir. In other words, what we ac- 
tually paid out was less than the $257,000,000. 

Is that a firm figure or an estimate? 

Mr. Beacu. That is an estimated figure at the present time. 

Mr. Wuirtren. What you borrowed from Commodity Credit was 
not used to meet your payments last year, but to buy a volume of 
supplies to meet this year’s program? 

Mr. Trice. Yes, Mr. Chairman. As you know, we announced a 
program of 285 million dollars. 

Mr. Wuirrten. The point that I make, though, is that last year the 
actual carrying out of the program was such that you absorbed the 
reduction and still paid the farmers what you had announced. 

Mr. Trice. According to the most recent estimate, which we do. 
not have firm figures on yet, that is correct; yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. In last year’s bill, what was the announced program 
for this year? 

Mr. Trica. The same, $285,000,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. You estimate this year with an announcement of 
285-million-dollar program you can meet that with 259 million dollar 
appropriation? 

Mr. Triec. That would be assumin 

Mr. Wauirtren. That $285,000,000 included your administrative 
funds, did it not? 

Mr. Trica. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bracu. Of course, from the $285,000,000 we would have to 
pay back what we borrowed last year. In other words, our borrowings 
were against 1952 appropriation. A portion of them would be paid 
back this year. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In other words, that would really not constitute a 
saving, then, would it? 

Mr. Beacu. It is a savings; yes, sir. We have the authority to 
borrow funds from CCC in advance of appropriation. We pay CCC 
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out of the appropriation when it is made. We use those funds for 
advance purchase of conservation materials and services. 

Mr. Wuirren. If I understand you right, you did not borrow from 
Commodity Credit to meet your obligations last year; but you 
borrowed from Commodity Credit to buy your supplies to start out 
this vear? 

Mr. Trica. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Breacu. To carry out our plans for this coming year. 

Mr. Roserrs. I have a chart, if the committee would like to take 
minute to look at it, which I think will help clarify this matter. 
Mr. Wuirren. The committee would like to see it. 


ae 
= 


CHART ENTITLED ‘“‘CONSERVATION AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
RESOURCES” 


Mr. Roserrs. The first bar shows the 1950 program with a total 
of $282.5 million. That was contemplated to be carried out with 
$217.9 million from the 1951 appropriation; a CCC loan of $25 million 
and $39.6 million from the 1950 appropriation. 

As you know, each vear a given sum of money is carried in the 
annual appropriation act. That is used to carry out the regular 
current program and to purchase the advance materials, seeds, ferti- 
lizers, and so forth, for the next succeeding program. You will 
remember also that the Congress provided in section 391 (c) of the 
AAA Act of 1938 for borrowing from CCC to purchase the advance 
materials with the idea that CCC would be repaid from the appro- 
priation when it was later made. A loan of up to $50 million is 
authorized. 

The 1951 appropriation then was to provide $217.9 million for 
the 1950 program, $15 million for repayment to CCC, and $49.6 
million for advances on the 1951 program which began January 1, 
1951. 

Without this adjustment which you referred to under section 1214, 
the 1951 program authorized at $285 million would have been financed 
this way [indicating], $220.4 million from the 1952 appropriation, which 
is in this bill; $15 million by CCC loan, and $49.6 million of 1951 
appropriated funds. The 1952 appropriation would have provided 
the $220.4 million for the 1951 program and would have provided 
advances on the 1952 program of $64.6 million. 

Now, that is the way it would have been had the adjustment 
under section 1214 not taken place. We are going to lower this 
isinglass over the chart and show you what happened as a result of 
the section 1214 adjustment. The 1950 program, the 1951 appro- 
priation is changed by what really shows up as two-tenths of a million 
dollars. Actually, it was $250,000 of administrative funds that were 
reduced under Section 1214. Thus, for 1950 program, the amount of 
money used from the 1951 appropriation became $217.7 instead of 
$217.9. 

Of the 1951 appropriation, originally $217.9 million would have 
been used for the 1950 program. With the reduction in adminis- 
trative expenses, that became $217.7 million. Now you will notice 
that originally there would have been advanced on the 1951 program 
$49.6 million for materials, etc. Under the adjustment, they will 
still use $15 million to repay the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
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loans previously obtained. Advances on the 1951 program were 
reduced from $49.6 million to $23.8 million, and $26 million was 
returned to the Treasury under section 1214. In other words, 
advances on the 1951 program—to be paid from the 1951 appropria- 
tion—were reduced by $26 million. 

The 1951 program would originally have been financed as follows: 
$220.4 million from the 1952 appropriation which you have before 
you now; $49.6 advanced from 1951 appropriation, and $15 million 
of CCC loans. Here, the adjustment had the effect of reducing the 
amount of money which would be used from 1951 appropriation for 
advances on the 1951 program and increasing the loan from CCC to 
$40.8 million. 

When the 1952 appropriation is made, it would have been used to 
the extent of $64.6 million for advances on the 1952 program. That 
had the effect, then, of reducing the advances on the 1952 program 
from $64.6 million to $40.8 million; the repayment to CCC then would 
be $23.8 million out of the 1952 appropriation. 

Under the provisions of section 391 (c) which has been referred to, 
not only is the Commodity Credit Corporation authorized to advance 
funds for materials on the program, subject to repayment when the 
appropriation is made, but it 38 provides that there shall be carried 
forward from old appropriations any unused balances of appropria- 
tions made for the ACP program, these to be used in repayment of 
any loans received from CCC. That has the effect, then, of reducing 
as, those balances are accumulated, the extent to which the CCC loan 
is repaid from current appropriations. If these appropriation bal- 
ances had not been carried forward, the CCC loan authority would be 
used for all advances on the next year’s program, subject to repay- 
ment when the appropriation is made. But since these balances are 
accumulated, it does permit PMA to reduce the amount of money 
which it would otherwise obtain by loan from CCC. These balances 
have accumulated from time to time, as I have said, and this com- 
mittee, I am sure, will remember that twice in the last 10 years they 
have been used to provide for over-participation in the program or to 
reduce the current appropriation. I believe in the 1948 bill there was 
a reduction, by this committee, in the amount of money carried in the 
current appropriation since those balances were available to take care 
of payments. 

This chart, as a matter of fact, reflects a possible additional accumu- 
lation of $2 million from the 1950 appropriation. (For example, 
we have here a CCC loan of $15 million; had this change not occurred, 
it would have been anticipated that that $15 million would be repaid 
from the 1950 appropriation. The loan has increased to $40.8 
million. It is contemplated that that will be repaid by $17 million 
from the appropriation, and $23.8 from the 1952 appropriation; 
indicating a possible pick-up of $2 million in 1950 balances. 

Mr. Horan. What is the relationship of crop versus fiscal year? 
Is that the reason we have this juggling? 

Mr. Roperts. That is the thing that makes it complex, Mr. 
Horan. The 1951 appropriation was made available for payments 
on the 1950 program, and for advances on the 1951 program. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, this becomes available at just about the 
time that the crops are coming in. 
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Mr. Rosperts. It becomes available about the time that the crops 
are coming in, but the program year began the preceding January 
1; advances on materials, seeds, and fertilizers and so forth, began 
to take place last January, not when the appropriation is made. As 
this chart shows, there was no effect on the program either in 1950 
or in 1951, except for this reduction that took place in administrative 
ae The difference is the extent to which existing balances or 
CCC borrowing authority is used to purchase the advance materials 
on the next succeeding program. 

Mr. Horan. Have you ever considered any revisions that might 
save you some bookkeeping on those adjustments? Or do you think 
it is possible? 

Mr. Rorerts. Back in 1943 or 1944, some consideration was given 
to the possibility of a change—I do not remember whether it was 
setting the program up on a fiscal year basis or getting the funds ap- 
propriated on a calendar year basis—but it was not at that time 
considered desirable to make a change. 

Mr. AnpErRSEN. And in the final analysis, does it not mean that the 
cut which the President by direction of the Congress made in this 
particular program last year will really show up only as far as the 
farmers’ funds are concerned this year? 

Mr. Roserts. No; it does not. This adjustment will not affect the 
program in any way as far as the farmer is concerned. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I get back to my original point: Where and when 
do you really save the money that the President is supposed to have 
saved by the direction of the Congress? 

Mr. Roserts. It has been saved out of the current appropriation, 
and has been made possible due to accumulation of old year balances. 

Mr. Wuitten. Let us return at 2 o’clock, gentlemen. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Wuirrten. Proceeding further, then, Mr. Trigg, I believe we 
have pretty well covered some phases of it. 


STATE AND COUNTY ALLOTMENTS 


Now, getting back to the State and county allotments, could you 
give us a break-down of unused balances by State and county for the 
1950 fiscal year, the 1949 program year? 

Mr. Triag. Mr. Chairman, we have an unused balance of $114,204 
at the State level, and none at the county. 

Mr. Wuirren. When you say none at the county level, you mean 
that none of the counties reported in any money? You would not 
mean that they used up every dime that was allocated? 

Mr. Beacu. Mr. Chairman, we transferred the county expense 
money to the county office bank accounts, and it is treated as obli- 

ited. They may still have had, and we know they did have, balances 
in their local bank accounts as of June 30. 

Mr. Wauirren. And you do not know how much the counties have 
got to their credit? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes; we did know at that time. I do not have the 
figures right here in front of me. But when we make the allotments 
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for the ensuing year, we take into consideration the balance that they 
have in the bank accounts. I do have that figure here somewhere. 

Mr. Wuirten. I hope that you can insert it in the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Beracu. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 


Local administration, sec. 388, Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, unobligated 
balances in PMA county committee bank accounts as of June 30, 1950 (fiscal year 
1950 funds) 


BOOT 5 ic olcs eas oi $104, 275 
Arizona 976 | New Hampshire 
lige yl ea ae gn 67, 263 | New Jersey 
California 0| New Mexico 
Colorado 3, 026 | New York 
Connecticut 12, 429 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts... ______. Virginia 

Michigan i, Washington 

Minnesota West Virginia 

Mississippi Wisconsin 

Missouri : Wyoming 

Montana : , ———— — 
SSSR eae GES y Ul a pe 2, 463, 763 





COORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Wuitren. Now, part of our investigation was called to the 
attention of the Secretary of Agriculture, and we have been advised 
that he has been making some coordination of effort. You will 
expect to cooperate in that effort closely to coordinate the various 
work in the field of soil conservation, would you not? 

Mr. Triecg. We have been, and we already are, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. The order has just gone out so far as consolidating 
offices and cutting out duplication are concerned. 

Mr. Trice. We have already had meetings with our field people 
and with the people here in Washington, and we will carry through 
with meetings in the field. 

Mr. Wuitren. The report indicated that no special effort had been 
made to use this 5-percent transfer authority, which this committee 
wrote in a few years ago in an effort to more closely coordinate the 
activity. Very few of the counties were using it, and no real effort 
had been made to use it. 

Mr. Trigg. Mr. Chairman, we have made a rather determined 
effort to survey the situation and see that our counties made use of 
that provision. 

Mr. Wuitten. They may have. But you will recall when it was 
first written in there, it was November or December before any 
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announcements went out on it. That is almost half a year ago. Of 
course, your reports have come in now, from about 6 months ago. So 
really there were very few months in there for the provision to have 
worked. It was delayed about 5 months before you started to do 
anything on it, and our investigations probably came 5 or 6 months 
after it finally did start. So there was really no trial run on it. 

Mr. Triae. I think that is true. The first year, that is absolutely 
true, ‘There was some delay in getting an agreement worked out 
between SCS and P. and M. A., but it did not get a full year’s opera- 
tion. But you recall in my testimony last year before this committee, 
I asked that we continue that, and I feel that we should now. I do 
not know just how all of the details of this order that the Secretary 
just announced will be worked out. 

It seems to me that it would not do any harm to continue with it, 
I would recommend that it be continued. 

Mr, Wuirrten. There is no pride of authorship. The whole purpose 
here is the same as that of the Secretary. I understand the legislative 
committee’s leadership has approved his efforts to coordinate these 
activities at the local level and elsewhere as much as possible. It is a 
hard job to coordinate activities and organizations after we once get 
set up separately. Each is jealous of its rights and prerogatives, and 
it is mighty hard to put them together so that one does not feel that 
he is being subordinated to the other. And I realize that the Secre- 
tary has a terrific job in trying to work it out. 

I have hopes that it is gomg to work out. Like this 5-percent 
provision that the committee put in, it probably is not the answer to 
all things, but it is a move in the right direction. I personally have 
heard many criticisms from farmers themselves with regard to the 
diverse activities and many groups that enter into the picture at the 
local level. At the same time, I do not want to lose the value of the 
PMA committee system, and I do not want to lose the benefits of 
having a broad program that applies to all farms. 

On the other hand, I want to utilize fully the technically trained 
people to whom we are paying about $50,000,000 for their services 
through the Soil Conservation Service. And I do hope that every 
effort will be made to make this consolidation work. And if it does 
not, we are going to know why. 

This order says that as far as possible, we will have one office at the 
local level. We have learned long since that it is easy to develop an 
order on paper, but what counts is what is behind it. It is going to 
be the committee’s desire to see that the coordination of this activity 
is carried on, because the prime purpose of all of it is to improve soil- 
conservation work. 

I do not know whether we should put investigators on it now or 
wait for a few months. But I do believe that we should follow it up 
and see just how it is working in the field. Have you had the benefit 
of the investigation which we called to the attention of the Secretary? 

Mr. Trica. No; I have not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirrten. We are taking up a lot of time, Mr. Trigg, on these 
matters. But we are all familiar with the detailed operation, and 
these matters of general policy and general operation are perhaps of 
more benefit here. 
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This is a*statement which appears in the investigators’ report 
elsewhere: 





® The national soil-conservation program as currently administered by the 
United States Department is permeated with duplication, overlap, conflict, and 
lack of coordination, and what has been aptly described as a state of “civil war’ 
exists in many areas between the Extension Service, the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program Branch of the Production and Marketing Administration, Soil 
Conservation Service, and Farmers Home Administration. All of these bureaus, 
with the exception of FHA, are competing for control of this program due to the 
rising importance of conservation in the national economy—and service to the 
American farmers suffers. This situation was found to exist in the majority of 
the States and counties visited. 


Now, these investigators were picked from other agencies having 
no connection with and no interest in this problem. They visited 
13 States and 48 counties in those States, and this is the report that 
they came back with. 


For instance, they had a disagreement in one county over the 
organization of a new soil conservation district. The investigation 
disclosed that the Extension Service got out a circular against the 
organization of it—I mean, people in the Extension Service. It was 
not an official action of the Extension Department. It is as follows: 


FarMEeRS—F arm Owners: Srop, Loox, Listen 


Do you remember— 

1. When Henry Wallace drowned all the little pigs? 

2. When Henry Wallace made us get permits to sell our wheat? 
He also got the pet idea about us using soil districts. 

What may a soil district bring to Perry County: 

1. Two to five high-priced white collar men working in the county. 
2. Higher taxes. 

3. Centralized Washington control. 

4. Dictatorship, bureaucratic control. 

5. Strangle free enterprise: 

(a) Force local contractors out of business. 

(b) Kill individual initiative on the farm. 


And it goes on and on. 
The report continues: 


Crities of SCS in the Extension Service state that the SCS has introduced a far- 
reaching program in a flamboyant manner, which has created animosities among 
other USDA agencies. 

In one State, the Extension direetor put on a land school program to teach 
4-H Club boys as well as farmers how to analyze their soil to determine what was 
needed so that they could intelligently begin a conservation program. He went 
to the SCS and PMS for their cooperation. They indicated they were not inter- 
ested, stating they got their instructions from ‘‘top side.’”? He asked a Washington 
SCS official if an SCS employee in that State could assist in the meeting. He was 
told ‘‘No; our men have to work for a living.” 

Extension Service officials state that in many instances SCS personnel have 
refused to cooperate with them in educational and informational programs in 
explaining soil conservation to the farmers. For example, one Extension director 
held a meeting of 500 landowners to acquaint them with the seriousness of the 
conservation problem in the black-land area of his State. The State Extension 
director was the first speaker who was followed by the Chief of SCS from Wash- 
ington. The Chief of the Soil Conservation Service completely ignored the com- 
ments of the State Extension director and left the impression with the audience 
and the press that nothing worthwhile had been done in the field of soil conserva- 
tion until SCS was established. This created much resentment in this State. 

A further criticism by Extension Service officials is that SCS personnel use high- 
pressure tactics in forcing farmers to become members of soil conservation districts. 
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An Extension director was told by farmers in one area that they were being whipped 
into line by SCS. They stated they had been told that if they did not sign up for 
the complete farm plan, ‘‘it will be only about 5 years until you will have to do this 
whether you want to or not.” 

In the field of soil conservation the confusion of the American farmer is further 
compounded by the role currently plaved by the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram of PMA, and to a lesser degree by FHA. In all of the States visited, it 
was discovered that personnel of the four previously named bureaus are vigorously 
competing with each other in the field by making farm plans, laying out terraces, 
drainage ditches, pond sites, and contour lines. Bureaus are unwilling to accept 
the estimates or advice of other bureaus with the result that many farmers 
receive conflicting advice from four sources regarding the application of con- 
servation measures to their farms. All four bureaus give technical advice 
although the Extension Service and PMA admit that their personnel are not 
technically qualified in the land engineering phases of soil conservation. The 
reason advanced by employees of these bureaus in the field was that they were 
prohibited by higher authority from accepting the estimates of any other USDA 
agency. 

Typical of the current conflict between SCS and PMA, the following are the 
a eo events which normally happen when a farmer builds terraces on 

s farm: 

1. He will come to the office of the Extension Service and request advice. 
The Extension Service will refer the farmer to the local PMA office. 

2. The local PMA office will advise the farmer as to whether or not funds are 
available to pay for this conservation practice and if such funds are available, 
the farmer is advised that a PMA representative will be sent to inspect the area 
on his farm which he desires terraced. After inspection and approval by a 
PMA representative, the farmer may then go to the local office of Ses, 

3. At the SCS office the farmer is advised that no terracing work can be done 
on his farm by the SCS until a land utilization survey has been made and a farm 
plan developed. After the development of such a plan, SCS will then send tech- 
nical representatives to the farm to stake out the necessary contour lines. 

4. The farmer then must recontact PMA, who sends another representative to 
the farm to measure the lines staked out by SCS and issue a formal permit before 
construction of the terraces is begun. 


Incidentally, I have had numerous cases where the PMA would 
not pay for work because they did not approve the plan at the time 
the work was done, even though it was within the announced prac- 
tices and was set up by a soil conservation engineer. 


5. SCS then advises and assists in the actual construction of the terraces. 

6. The farmer must again contact PMA, who sends another representative to 
the farm to check the job and certify it for payment. 

Some additional examples of what may happen in this involved process are: 

(a) In item No. 1, the Extension Service may endeavor to sell the farmer the 
idea that the county Extension agent is prepared to do everything which the 
farmer desires quicker and at less cost to him. Also, the farmer may for the first 
time discover that the standards covering conservation practices differ widely 
among the various USDA agencies. For example, in one State, SCS requires 
grass to be planted before water is turned into a terrace outlet while PMA will 
pay for this conservation practice when it is only indicated that such planting will 
be made at a later date. In another State, SCS recommends the use of Reed’s 
canary grass on grass waterways whereas the Extension Service says it cannot be 
successfully used. 

(b) In item No. 2, PMA may try to obligate the farmer to allow PMA to do 
all the layout work by telling him that technically trained SCS personnel are 
not familiar with local conditions whereas their farmer committeemen, though 
not technically trained, have a wealth of practical experience and can do a better 
job. In one county in California where farmers had accepted PMA layout as- 
sistance, although the rainfall in that area at the time was below normal, 6 out 
of 80 dams constructed by PMA are known to have washed out due to improper 
design and construction and are currently being rebuilt by the Federal Govern- 
ment. However, it is understood that if payment had been made by PMA at 
the time the six dams washed out, that the total expense of rebuilding the dams 
would have been borne by the farmers. 
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PMA officials may also state that the SCS farm plan is impractical, full of 
hidden obligations, is unnecessary and in addition, PMA and not SCS is paying 
a portion of the cost. The farmer may also be told that SCS will not provide 
technical assistance until a detailed soil analysis, land capability maps and a 
complete farm plan have been prepared, which will require approximately six 
months and which he will never use; that SCS is inclined to be perfectionist in 
its attitude and can serve only a small percentage of the farms in the county 
each year; that the SCS 5-year plan is impractical of accomplishment due to 
changing local conditions and the farmer’s financial limitations; and that since 
the farmer’s problems are immediate, the time required to obtain the SCS services 
in most instances is too long under the present priority system. 

(c) In Item No. 3, PMA officials can, and sometimes do, declare the SCS 
layouts incorrect, sometimes remodel and change the system and sometimes 
disapprove the layout completely because of difference in standards promulgated 
by higher authority. 

(d) Initem No. 6, PMA also has authority not only to disapprove the complete 
a but to refuse payment, thus causing more grief to both the farmer and SCS. 

MA officials stated that as long as they are held accountable for the expenditure 
of funds they will continue to refuse payments for SCS projects which do not 
meet PMA standards. 

One of the grontess criticisms of SCS voiced was that this agency at present 
can service only a small percentage of the farms in the United States each year 
and that a rigid priority system has been established by this agency which makes 
it impossible for the farmer who desires only to have a pond site laid out or a 
small terracing job done to secure the technical assistance of SCS. Both the 
Extension Service and PMA have stated that due to the above facts, they have 
been forced into the field of soil conservation by the default of SCS in order to 
help the small farmer. This criticism is especially true in the case of the small 
farmer and was given by FHA as the reason it required agricultural engineers 
on its regional staff. 

The greatest criticism of the PMA conservation program as currently admin- 
istered is that it does not result in the adoption of complete and balanced farm 
conservation programs. Conservation payments generally are made to farmers on 


a year-to-year basis without regard to the farmer having improved his over-all 
soil-handling practices or having tied those practices to a total farm plan and to a 
time schedule for the completion of the plan. It was also noted that the changing 
of approved practices yearly has a extremely confusing to the farmer. As 


an example, in one State in 1949 the construction of manure pits was an approved 
practice. In 1950 it was not approved by PMA. An FHA official stated that a 
young veteran had applied for a loan to FHA for the purpose of constructing a 
manure pit on his farm, stating that PMA would pay a portion of the cost. By 
the time the loan had been approved the practice was no longer sanctioned by 
PMA and the veteran was unable to carry out this needed construction. 

In many conversations with PMA, SCS, and the Extension Service representa- 
tives at the county level, it was frankly admitted that credit for all conservation 
practices (i. e., tons of lime applied, number of feet of terraces constructed, num- 
ber of acres of permanent pasture established, etc.) was claimed by each bureau 
in its annual report. In one county the PMA chairman stated that prior to the 
preparation of his annual report he “got together’ with the county extension 
agent and the Soil Conservation Service representative and compared notes to 
be certain that all conservation work done in the county would be contained in 
each report. As this employee stated it, ‘‘We each shoot like hell and claim 
everything that hits the ground.” 


Now, we recognize that in many sections—my own State, for 
instance—you have full harmony between the individuals in the 
various services. A splendid job has been done in many areas of the 
country. However, we get many complaints from farmers along the 
lines of this, and here are 4 investigators, trained men, who went to 
48 counties in 13 States, and apparently there is enough dissension 
between these services for them to find it. 

I mention this because it.does show you what is happening, and what 
- the Secretary, I presume, is trying to correct in his order. 

Certainly we should get full benefit from every dollar that the 
Government appropriates to help the farmer meet his conservation 
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needs—the farmer putting up a dollar of his own money plus about 
an equal amount of labor. We have reached the point where this 
Congress and the Nation are not going to stand for such appropriations 
unless you can show them results for the dollars spent. 

This report goes on and on, much the same way, showing that each 
Service announces its aim. It would be hard to tell which announce- 
ment you were reading; they are so similar. Those of us on this 
committee are familiar with the distinction between these action 
agencies and the Extension Service. But it might surprise you to 
know that the average Member of Congress doesn’t have a clear 
understanding of this. And back at the county level, the farmers, 
unless they have worked in one or the other, still do not know the 
difference in many cases. 

Copies of this will be made available to you, and I hope that real 
attention will be given to it, because these complaints come from 
disinterested sources, over 13 States, which is wide enough so that 
you cannot say it is just a particular locality. And further, these 
representatives say that a majority of the places they visited showed 
this situation to exist. 

Can this committee count on full cooperation in an effort to coordi- 
nate these activities? 

Mr. Triage. Mr. Chairman, as I have said, we worked on the 
Secretary’s program that he announced the other day, and we par- 
ticipated in it as objectively as we knew how. All that I am interested 
in, the same as this committee, is getting the most from each dollar 
appropriated that we can get. 

I sincerely think that the way to get these farm programs admin- 
istered is by people who are daceed by farmers under this elected 
committee system. It is much better to have that type of system of 
administration than to have full-time Federal employees. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Trigg, on that point, the fact that these com- 
mittees are elective is the basis, I think, of the popularity of the whole 
program. 

Mr. Triee. I do, too, Mr. Andersen. I think that you could not 
administer it satisfactorily any other way. And I can say this with- 
out any prejudice, because I had nothing to do with the establishment 
of this committee system. It was established a long time before I 
came to the Department of Agriculture. But I can certainly see, as 
the Administrator of the PMA, the worth-while part that the com- 
mittee system plays in this thing. I would hesitate; I would frankly 
be a little alarmed even to try to administer the program that we do, 
not. only on conservation but other things, with anyone except the 
kind of people we have down at the local dey 

Mr. Wuirren. The Secretary’s order preserves that committee 
system, does it not? 

Mr. Triaa. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. May I comment right there, however, I do not think 
you meant what you said. The inference I got was that you deny 
the responsibility. Your statement is a little bit conflicting there. 
First you said you wanted to get the most out of the dollar appropri- 
ated; then you said you did not want to interfere with the county-level 
operations of PMA. And yet the Secretary’s order does move in the 
direction of reorganizing at the county level. And I am very happy 
about what I think is the initial intent of the Secretary’s order. 
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am a little disturbed because you did make the PMA chairman boss 
man, but you did not say so. 

Mr. Trigg. Mr. Horan, let me say first that if I said we want to 
get the most conservation out of every dollar appropriated and yet 
we did not want to do anything in the way of county committees, 
I did not mean to say that or infer that. Of course, any administrative 
group at the county level has to have coordinated direction from the 
top, because this money that is appropriated comes down through the 
top and is spread out, of course, to the States. 

Mr. Horan. But are you not headed there for the same pitfall 
eventually that you got into when we moved into the county set-up 
that existed prior to the setting up of PMA and soil conservation 
districts, and so forth, where the county agents had, ever since the 
inception of the Extension Service, been looked to by the farmers of 
the counties as the person to go to, and then you had asked the 
county agents to assist in getting these other programs started, and 
eventually we moved in the direction where other than the county 
agent became, at least nominally, in the eyes of a lot of people, the 
man to go to, rather than the county agent? Friction has developed 
out of that, it is very obvious. We would not have had that handbill 
that the chairman mentioned if we had not moved in that direction. 

Now, in the Secretary’s reorganization at the county level, it seems 
to me that a clear statement should come from you as to who is head 
man and whether or not he is going to remain there. In any event, 
we are going to have something to work out there, and it is going to 
have friction developed in some cases. 

Mr. Triae. No. 1, I think that the county agent has always had 
an Sparen part in this picture, and still has, as far as that is con- 
cerned. But my experience is that most county agents are just one 
person. He is the county agent. And the farmer depends upon the 
county agent a lot of times for his technical knowledge, education, 
and a lot of other things. The program is much bigger than one 
person, that is, considering the agricultural conservation program, the 
price support elabitiofigh program that SCS carries out, and the 
program that the Extension Service carries out, I do not think any 
one person could do it. 

Mr. Horan. Is that not all the more reason for having a well organ- 
ized county-level set-up? 

Mr. Triaa. Surely. I understood you to say that you did not 
agree with the idea that the PMA man in the county would be the 
as | man. 

Mr. Horan. No;I did not say that. I said that you have made him 
head man in the sense that he is to initiate the getting together. Is 
that not the way you understood it, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wuitrten. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. I think he was really head man, because he was to 
bring the rest of them together. 

Mr. WuirtteNn. The Secretary’s statement was that he is the one 
official that could be found in every county in the United States. 
Another reason given was that the Extension Service is not under the 
direction of the Department of Agriculture. Whether or not some 
modification could be made so that he could be called on, that is a 
possibility. But I believe the Secretary’s statement was that it had 
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to be between the other officials due to the fact that he did not have 
the authority to direct the extension agent. 

Mr. Horan. I hope this happens: I hope that the proposals that 
you have issued will be kept sufficiently fluid so that discussion and 
consideration will be had, but that stalemates still will not result from 
it. The PMA chairman is made responsible for calling the meeting 
together. He also has additional inferred responsibility, that if agree- 
ment cannot be reached, he apparently is to report to the State PMA 
chairman, and if he cannot dissolve the differences, then the State 
chairman is to report to the Under Secretary of Agriculture, whose 
duty is set forth quite clearly to go out and resolve these difficulties 
at the county level. 

So while apparently an attempt has been made to avoid the naming 
of any one of the three litigants as the top man, actually the PMA 
chairman has been made that. 

Mr. Trae. I think it is his responsibility, certainly, Mr. Horan, to 
call the meeting together—there is no doubt about that—and he will 
attempt to iron out any difficulties that are presented. 

I might ask you this question: Are you confusing, or am I con- 
fusing, the issue of the responsibility of coordinating these offices 
and the work that is to be done on conservation with the so-called 
mobilization committee in the county? Clearly the chairman of our 
county committee is the chairman of that mobilization committee. 

Mr. Horan. I did not specify any particular activity. I asked 
the chairman—or the Secretary, when we conferred with him—as to 
who was to be held responsible for this administration. And I asked 
him what would happen if agreement could not be reached. 

Mr. Trica. I think you are perfectly right in your analysis of it. 
If there is disagreement between the agencies, naturally it would 
come on up through channels until it reaches the Assistant Secretary. 
But that is where it would go anyway. 

But I think that the really important thing to do is to find a way 
in this where the technical phases of this program can be clearly the 
responsibility of the Soil Conservation Service. That is what is 
intended here. 

Mr. Horan. As I understand, Mr. Chairman—you will pardon 
me, because I am merely interpreting this as I read it—I think there 
was an attempt made to have the county agent the educational and 
the initiatory agent in the county. An attempt was made to redefine 
the areas in which Soil Conservation should work, and the fact that 
they should furnish the technical assistance. An attempt was made 
to have the PMA committees the over-all managers of the Federal 
programs at the county level. 

Mr. Trice. I would assume that for the reasons specified by the 
chairman a minute ago in connection with the county agent, the county 
agent does not come into this, actually—into any part of this reorgani- 
zation. No. 1 is that they are part and parcel of an organization 
which is not under the direct control of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Horan. I would have to review that. 

Mr. ManwarincG. Except as he becomes a member of that reorgani- 
zation committee, with respect to the defense effort, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. That again is something with respect to which this 
proposal should be left fluid, until we find out how that develops. 
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Mr. Triec. But let me say to this committee, Mr. Chairman, 
that I am more anxious than anybody that there be complete coopera- 
tion and harmony among these agencies in the Department of Agri- 
culture. I do not relish having a report made on the SCS or PMA 
or any other agency of Agriculture such as the one you read there. 

Mr. Wuirren. What disturbs me is not the release of the report. 
What disturbs me is the factual basis for the report. In spite of our 
efforts through the years and our insistence on coordination of this 
work, four people not even connected with the Department of Agricul- 
ture can come up with this picture. These complaints do not come from 
consumers’ groups nor from Members of Congress, but from farmers. 

Someone has indicated that this is not at all popular due to the 
feelings of various folks in various agencies. But, after all, the pur- 
pose of all this soil conservation program, and the only purpose, is to 
get the farmers to conserve their soil. And we should do it with a 
minimum of expense and a maximum of production and at as small 
inconvenience to the farmer as possible, because the less his incon- 
venience, the more he is willing to participate and spend his own 
money and time to do it. 

We have had a number of instances like this called to our attention. 
Then when you send investigators out and they say that in a majority 
of these 48 counties in 13 States, this condition exists, it is time to 
make some change, Mr. Trigg. Now, whether the Secretary’s order 
reaches this problem or not, 1 do not know. 

It does not help much if you come out with your announcement 
that you will help the farmer pay for terraces and drainage ditches, 
when he goes and gets a soil conservation engineer to lay it out and 
spends his time and money, and you say, first, ‘‘We are not going to 
pay you because we did not approve it in advance;’’ then you say, 
‘““Kven then we will not pay you unless we send a layman out there to 
check on whether this engineer knew what he was doing when he laid 
it out.” 

Now, those kind of things happen. I thought they were excep- 
tions. But this report would indicate that it is the usual situation in 
a majority of these counties that they investigated. 

Mr. Triee. I do not disagree with the report at all. Probably in 
the counties that they investigated, they found these things. 

Mr. Wurrren. They just took them as they came to them. 

Mr. Trice. A person reading that would wonder how they ever 
get any conservation work done. But there are 3,000 counties-— 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, the report starts off by saying—and I think 
that this should be considered by all of us—that a virtual civil war 
exists in many of the counties at the local level between these agencies. 
So if a condition of civil war exists, it may be that a little bias pre- 
vailed with regard to the people contacted. But that of itself shows 
that at least there is not full harmony there if they would exaggerate 
a little on the other agency. 

Mr. Triee. That is the first time I ever heard the words “civil war’’ 
used in the relationship between these agencies, and I cannot believe 
that it is quite as bad as they bring out. 

Mr. Wuirren. The report describes what is meant by that. It 
says that soil conservation is getting to be a big thing in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the desire to take hold of the big end of the 
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stick exists. That should not be new to you. You are aware of that. 
PMA does not want soil conservation put ahead of it; does it? 

Mr. Triaa. Surely not; of course not. 

Mr. Wuirten. You know that Soil Conservation Service does not 
want you to be put ahead of them, either; do you not? 

Mr. Triaa. I would say, “Yes, that is true.” 

Mr. Wuirren. That feeling exists from top to bottom, and that is 
— makes it hard to put them together and work out a coordinated 
effort. 

Mr. Triee. But I would say, Mr. Chairman, that if a system could 
be devised whereby the administration at the local level can be worked 
out where this whole program would be administered by an elected 
committee system, so far as I am concerned I am not too concerned 
as to where the ACP program lies in Washington. It could all be 
transferred to the Soil Conservation Service if deemed advisable. 

Mr. Warten. You know, folks are always slow to differ with the 
PMA, because you have three committeemen that work with each 
committee in the United States, and that is a pretty vocal power for 
a political force. But it is not going to keep me from saying that 
the weakness that they point out here with regard to PMA has some 
basis in fact. One weakness is that you have a year-to-year program. 
Another is that, with regard to the strength of the local committees 
they are likely to approve programs that are of interest to the lo 
farmers, which means that there are things that they want to do 
anyway, and they do not necessarily fit into a plan of eventually 
meeting the soil conservation need of any given area. 

Mr. Triec. We have tried to eliminate a lot of those local practices, 
Mr. Chairman. And the one that you read in this report about the 
manure pits out in California is the one that we eliminated because of 
its adaptability there and nowhere else. We did think it desirable 
to eliminate it, and yet we get criticized for it. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am not accepting all the statements that were 
made here. But I mean that when an investigation comes up with 
this much, it is time for you and me and others to take stock of what 
changes we can make to correct this kind of thing. 

Mr. Triaa. I hope that out of this reorganization that the Secretary 
has announced, something will come about so that you can fix the 
responsibility for the PMA program and they and SCS can go about 
doing their work in a coordinated way. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Now, I discussed with you, and I was completely 
surprised by it, that under your local committee system the tendency 
is to approve practices that the local farmer wants to do, which means 
that in some instances maybe he is already doing it. But the thing 
that disturbed me most was that I found you had no policy, or at least 
it had not gotten to the local level, requiring a regular employee to 
make any effort to get the farmer to carry out any soil-conservation 
ractice other than through your general announcement of practices. 

Vor does he make calls on any farm that might have the worst kind of 
erosion problem. It is not part of his duties to get the program on 
farms that might have been outside of the program from the beginning. 
The money is sent to the county, the announcement is made, and the 
funds run out before the job is done, which, of course, means that the 
money is paid to those that come in first. And the ones that come in 
first frequently are the ones that need it least. 
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I do believe that an immediate change is needed there to require 
your full-time employees to meet your soil problems by trying to get 
as much as he can in those places which need it the worst. | 

Mr. Trice. Mr. Chairman, since you talked to me about it, we 
have developed a procedure which is going out on that very point, 
and I think that it will further do what we should have been doing, or 
what I thought we were doiig to some extent, anyway. 

Mr. Wuirren. I hope you will give us a report next year as to how 
many new farms were enlisted in the program. 

Mr. Triage. That I am going to get. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you will get that report out of your local counties, 
that will begin to show up and we will get busy on it. 

The Department of Agriculture does not have any stronger believers 
than the men sitting here on this committee. And the PMA and soil 
conservation has no better friends in Congress than the members of 
this committee. But being friends of the activity certainly leads us to 
want to do everything we can it retain it, to improve it. Ihave said 
many times that you still have an antagonism between the farmer and 
the consumer and others, but the consumers’ supply of food goes right 
back to the fertility of the soil, and the people in this country have 
wasted it worse than the people in any other country in the world for 
the same length of time. You can check the countries that are in 
such bad shape today, economically, such as China, India, and behind 
it is a depleted soil structure. 

If we continue to let this thing go down over here, many of the very 
consumers that are working in factories now are going to have to go 
back to the farm to make an actual living. 

There is no point in my addressing you. But in order to put our 
interest on the record, 1 want to show that we recognize that this 
thing has to be done. There are two ways to do it. One is to follow 
the Hitler course, of making the farmer do it, and you cannot make 
farmers do that very satisfactorily, even if you try that. The other 
way is for the Federal Government’s to help to bring about these 
changes by putting up about a third of the cost. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, before we leave this, I want to go back 
to this other factor. I do not think there is a county in the States 
that is more highly organized than my home county of Chelan in the 
State of Washington. We have soil conservation. I think by and 
large we have followed fairly decent practices for a long while. We 
cannot terrace. Most of it is orchard land. Most of it is irrigated, a 
lot of it with sprinklers. On our 100-acre ranch, we have at least 10 
miles of piping, spray, irrigation, and drainage. 

So soil conservation is not necessarily the largest thing that we have 
there. We have talked at times of sanitation districts to require our 
neighbors to spray. During the depression we had a lot of trouble 
with what we ae pest orchards, and in some instances the State 
eventually had to move in and spray them or not have a crop. We 
have had a county agent there since the inception of the program, or 
shortly thereafter. 

Of course, I am interested in a one-stop service. I am fearful that 
this course—and I have tried to point that out—may overemphasize 
the position of whoever has charge of the soil-conservation work. By 
and large, most of my neighbors out there do not have to be told 
about taking care of their soil. If they can get fertilizer, by and 
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wee most of them do that within the concepts of how to handle 
orchard land, cover crops, and keeping the equipment off at certain 
times when erosion might be entailed, or the loss of water through 
capillary attraction. 

I am afraid that putting out this order may be confused with what 
are the over-all intentions of a well-organized county as far as Federal 
and State services are concerned. 

One of the big activities in my home county is the activity of the 
Federal-State inspection service. We cannot ship an apple out of the 
State of Washington without a certification, before you can get a bill 
of lading on a car. And that is an activity that is very intense, too. 

I hope—and this is what I wanted to point out—that in evaluating 
anything that comes out of this, the chance for an over-all county 
council of some sort will not be overlooked. And that was, of course, 
the gist of the Hoover Commission report. Our county probably has 
as many people who work in the white-collar class as advisers and 
assistants, not only Federal people, but who work for spray companies, 
and so forth, and all of that should be considered, I think. 

Mr. Trica. It is not going to be any better in any of these organiza- 
tions than the people that are in them, as far as that is concerned, and 
their willingness to cooperate and get along. J think basically the 
people of the Department of Agriculture have the farmer at heart. 
I think they all realize what their job is. You get differences of opinion 
as to how things ought to be done, but we have exercised every bit of 
power and energy and ingenuity and effort that we know how in 
PMA to do the job we are to do and are charged with doing, and 
cooperate in every way possible with all of these other agencies. 

I think today, if I do say so myself, the relationship between PMA 
and all the other agencies in the Department of Agriculture is better 
than it has ever been. And I do not take credit for myself for it. I take 
credit for the whole staff of PMA in making a determined effort to 
make it work in that way. 

Mr. Horan. I imagine that the committee that has the most power 
in Chelan County, and has equal power, if not more than PMA, is our 
land-use and planning committee. It is unknown in the areas of most 
of the members of this subcommittee. Of course, the PMA committee 
is not too well known in my county. 

Mr. Triaa. I realize full well the friends that the people on this 
committee have been to agriculture, both individually and collectively, 
and how you have helped me individually and collectively in doing the 
job that we have to do down there, and I hope you will continue to 
criticize me on and off the record when you think that we are not 
doing the proper thing or what we ought to be doing. I am not 
perfect, and nobody in PMA is perfect, nor in the administration. 
We are only trying to do the best job we know how. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Mr. Trigg, I want the record to show here that this 
is no attack on you or on the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. The same line of discussion was had with the Secretary. It 
will be had with the Soil Conservation Service and with the Extension 
Service. 

I think, just looking the thing over, that much of this arises from 
the nature of the system. We are just trying to seek ways and means 
of doing a better job, and recognizing some of the places that we are 
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not covering as well as we would like, is one of the ways to find out 
how to correct those things. 

It goes back to the system. Someone has said you never had a 
teachers’ college that did not want to become a university, to teach 
all courses. Now, with regard to the Department, the tendency of 
the Soil Conservation Service is to be complete in itself. They would 
like to make these payments toward the cost of things that they may 
have approved in accordance with their plan. The Tetendion Service, 
since soil conservation has become such a big thing, would like to 
have these folks under them. PMA would like to get their own tech- 
nical advisers, so that they would be complete in themselves. 

Now, there is one place that it ought to be complete, and that is 
the United States Department of Agriculture. But instead of each 
agency under it trying to be a complete unit, there should be better 
coordination, letting each agency do that which it is best fitted to do. 

Mr. Triac. I think if we can consider the Soil Conservation Service 
as the engineering group in this, the scientific side of it, so to speak— 
call them whatever you want—but let it be generally a bureau of engi- 
neering or whatever it might be from the standpoint of actual opera- 
tions, and we can get rid of any of the technical work that we are 
doing, and from our standpoint we will be much better off, and we are 

lad to do it. I think frankly that they are going to have to have a 
ot more personnel to do some of the things that will be required in 
the way of improving technical practices unless their approach is 
modified somewhat. But I think we ought to make that break, and 
then we ought to see how it operates. 

Mr. Wuirren. If they start doing those technical practices, it might 
pant up the need for a change in their approach. Their approach 
1as been that they are going back to each farm and break it down in 
such detail that they will never get around to the farms. And to do 
this type of work on the broad scope of PMA work may be the thing 
that they need, the shot in the arm, to keep them from doing what 
this report shows they are doing. 

Mr. ManwarinG. That was the way our group got into this work, 
Mr. Whitten, because there were some farmers that wanted some help, 
but could not get the service? And so we said, ‘‘Well, maybe we can 
train somebody to help them.’ So they are taking on these less 
scientific practices and giving them some help with them. 

Mr. Wuirren. This report is just as critical of the SCS as it is of 
the PMA. It is critical of the system rather than of the agency. 

Mr. Horan. Who will have to have more personnel? 

Mr. Triaa. I think the Soil Conservation Service will, in the case 
of technical work unless it modifies its approach. There is not any 
doubt about that, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is there anything further, Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Right along that line, I notice here: 

It shall be the policy of the Department to invite county agents or represent- 


atives of State agricultural agencies to locate in such single county offices wherever 
possible, 


I want again to say that I want you to watch this very closely 
and see what happens. We ran into the same thing in our OFAR 
agents in foreign countries where they were moving into the same 
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office with foreign agricultural attachés. There may be friction 
there, and I do not think this order is the last order that is going to 
come out in trying to create order at the county level as far as State, 
county, and Federal services to our farmers are concerned; and the 
objectives that you have in mind will entail, as you have said, the 
highest quality of cooperation. But sooner or later, somebody is 
going to have to be the boss man at the county level, and he is going 
to have to be understood as such. He may not be in either PMA or 
Soil Conservation Service. 

There again, I hope the farmers of America will take a constructive 
look at this and decide for themselves how they want their county 
one-stop service oie ge 

Mr. AnpersEN. Mr. Trigg, on that subject, what steps are being 
taken in line with this memorandum to furnish the physical structures 
for the combination of these various agencies? ould it require a 
new building in each county seat? ° 

Mr. Trica. I cannot answer that categorically, Mr. Andersen, but 
I assume in many county seats it will require additional space. I 
think that can be said across the board almost, and at the State level 
it will require additional space, or it will require moving from one town 
in a county over to another town in one of the other agencies. It will 
also require the same thing in the State. 

There is not only the question of having to provide additional space, 
but there is also the question of having to take into consideration 
present facilities, present leases, and those sorts of things, that were 
already cadadiaeel. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In my district, these offices are mostly located in 
the courthouses, and due to the sufferance, you might say, of the 
county officials. 

Mr. Triage. I think that is correct in most instances. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. And from the recollection of my small county seats, 
I do not see where you can get the space in present existing buildings. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you have them in the courthouse, that in itself 
is a centralization, although they might be in different offices. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Still, there are many courthouses that do not 
have sufficient room at present, at least, for any further granting of 
space to any employees who might be outside of that courthouse, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirten. I have never objected to overlap of services. I do 
not think it hurts for either one of these services to help the other 
services out. It is when they hire extra help to do the job that you 
already have someone being paid to do, that these problems arise. 
I know, Mr. Trigg, that you have tried very hard to make this thing 
work from the start and we just hope that not only yourself but 
PMA, Soil Conservation, and Extension Service will make every 
effort to make the plan work. If it cannot work under this new order, 
we hope that we can find ways to modify it and prevail upon the 
Secretary to make proper modifications. 

The only purpose is to get the maximum service for the money 
spent. And we feel sure we will have your help in regard to that. 
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SUGAR ACT PROGRAM 
Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate $60, 000,000 | $63, 750, 000 $73, 300, 000 
Transferred to— 


“Administrative expenses, sec. 392, A 
ment Act of 1938,’”’ pursuant to 70z —729, 260 —730, 000 —730, 000 
“Local administration, sec. 388 Aericliural A ajastasedk 
Act of 1938,”’ pursuant to7 U. 8. C. 1388 —385, 000 —345, 000 —345, 000 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate 58, 885, 740 62, 675, 000 72, 225, 000 














Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





1. Payments to sugar producers: 
Continental beet area $25, 186, 204 212, 
Continental cane area 6, 932, 462 845, 410 


a 


Offshore cane area. 26, 395, 890 19, 192, 090 
2. no: expenses 1, 485, 444 , 500, 000 


$31, 478, 400 





60, 000, 000 63, 750, 000 , 300, 
Adeunees (itemized in funds available statement above)....| —1, 114,260 | —1,075, 000 —1, 075, 000 


Total obligations 58, 885, 740 62, 675, 000 72, 225, 000 

















Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions. 
Average number of all employees 





01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 





Travel__- 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies. 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 7 : 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions.._.....-.-.---------- 5 
‘Taxes and assessments es See 100 | 


SSRz2S8 





Sz 











Total obligations 62, 675, 000 | 


| 





Mr. Wuitren. Coming now to the Sugar Act, we would like to 
insert pages 102, 103, and 104 of volume 2 of the justifications. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The principal objective of the sugar program, carried out under the Sugar 
Act of 1948, is to protect the welfare of domestic producers and consumers of 
sugar. The attainment of this objective involves the determination of United 
States consumption requirements, the administration of quotas to regulate 
imports of sugar produced in foreign areas and marketings of sugar produced in 


domestic areas, and the making of payments to domestic producers of sugar- 
beets and sugarcane. 


79808—51—pt. 1——36 
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The continental United States produces sugar from both sugar beets and 
sugarcane. Additional quantities of sugar are produced from sugarcane in 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The domestic sugar output, 
produced at a higher cost per unit than in foreign areas, falls far short of meeting 
the Nation’s requirements. To meet total needs, the United States must import 
substantial quantities of sugar from foreign areas, mainly from Cuba and the 
Philippines. 

If unlimited quantities of sugar were permitted entry into the continental 
United States from Cuba, the Philippines, and other foreign areas, prices to 
domestic consumers under ordinary circumstances could be expected to be slightly 
lower. However, under the present wage standards in domestic producing areas, 
unlimited imports (unless accompanied by a substantially higher tariff) would 
place domestic producers in an extremely difficult, if not impossible, competitive 
position, or would force drastic wage reductions on domestic workers. Moreover, 
planting of other crops is not feasible in most of the domestic sugar-producing 
areas and the economy of these areas is dependent on sugar-producing crops. 

Ouotas.—The Sugar Act of 1948 provides the quota system for balancing supply 
with demand. Under quotas, the Secretary of Agriculture, as authorized by the 
act, determines at the end of each calendar year the consumption requirements 
of the continental United States for the coming year. This determination is not 
necessarily final, however; it may be changed later as actual consumption require- 
ments change. For example, in December 1949 it was determined that 1950 
requirements would be 7,500,000 short tons of sugar, raw value. This quantity 
was increased to 7,850,000 tons on July 13, 1950, and to 8,700,000 tons on August 
23, 1950. 

Basie quotas for the five domestic producing areas—domestic beet, mainland 
cane, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands—total 4,268,000 tons and for 
the Philippines, 982,000 tons. Additional imports to meet requirements are 
apportioned on the basis of 98.64 percent to Cuba and 1.36 percent to a group of 
other foreign countries. 

Production adjustment.—The act provides that if production in any area will be 
greater than the quantities necessary to fill quotas and provide a normal carry- 
over inventory, restrictive proportionate shares, expressed in acres or sugar, shall 
be established. A restrictive program is designed to result in the production of 
sugar to meet the quota and provide a normal carryover for the area. The quota 
for the area is divided among individual growers, and as one of the conditions for 
payments, production must not exceed the proportionate share. 

Payments.—Domestic producers of sugar beets receive conditional payments 
averaging about $2.50 per ton of beets. For producers of sugarcane the payments 
within the various domestic producing areas range from about 80 cents to $1.50 
per ton of cane. The Sugar Act, in turn, imposes a special tax of 50 cents per 
hundredweight of sugar, raw value, on all manufactured sugar from sugar beets 
or sugarcane either produced in or brought into the continental United States. 

Revenue.—From the inception of the program in the 1938 fiscal year through 
the 1950 fiscal year, $837,320,968 sugar taxes have been collected and expenditures 
were $668,830,620. 


Appropriated funds 


mrOureete Eee LSU nn eens nese arash hb sepa taacerdatelas $63, 750, 000 
Budget estimate, 1952 73, 300, 000 


Sugar Act program 


Appropriation act, 1951 and base for 1952 $63, 750, 000 
Budget estimate, 1952 


Increase +49, 550, 000: 


Summary of increases, 1952 


For conditional payments to sugar growers, 1950 and 1951 crop__.-- +9, 505, 000 
For operating expenses to conduct a survey of the supplies of sugar 

to be used in connection with consumption requirements determi- 

nation 





lolios Ss 


—) 
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Project statement 





Project 


1951 (esti- 
1950 mated) 


Increases or 
decreases 


1952 (esti- 
mated) 





1. Payments to sugar 


roducers: 


(a) Continental beet area 
(b) Continental cane area 
(c) Offshore cane area 


Total payments 


2. Operating expenses 


Total appropriation or estimate__-_-_..- 


$25, 186, 204 
6, 932, 462 
26, 395, 890 


$34, 212, 500 
8, 845, 410 
19, 192, 090 


—$2, 734, 100 
—1, 258, 410 
+13, 497, 510 


$31, 478, 400 
7, 587, 000 
32, 689, 600 





58, 514, 556 


62, 250, 000 


+9, 505, 000 


71, 755, 000 





1 


, 485, 444 1, 500, 000 





+45, 000 


1, 545, 000 








60, 000, 000 | 63, 750, 000 





+9, 550, 000 





73, 300, 000 





Mr. Wuirren. Increased payments to growers are listed at 
$9,905,000 and operating expenses are $45,000. 


latter item was for the purpose of making this survey. 


trative expenses you say will be about the same. 
familiar with that program. 

You anticipate that the amounts required for the sugar program 
will be some little bit ahead of what it was for the past year, do 


you not? 


Mr. Trica. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Wuirren. These payments are fixed by the basic law, and not 
a matter over which you have control? 
Mr. Trica. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Horan. That is all statutory, is it not? 
Mr. WuirtTen. Yes. 
Mr. Horan. If we get the sugar, that is all we can expect from that. 
Mr. Wuirttren. In connection with the Sugar Act, perhaps we had 
better insert the table on the bottom of page 113, under the heading 
It shows your comparisons between collections and 


“Excise Tax.” 
obligations. 


(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Excise Tax 


You just said the 
The adminis- 


1 think we are all 


An excise tax imposed on sugar manufactured in the United States more than 
offsets the expenditures for the sugar program. 
The following statement shows the taxes collected compared with obligations 
under the sugar program, 





. 


Fiscal year 


Sugar tax 
collections 


Total obli- 
gations 


Fiscal year 


Sugar tax 
collections 


Total obli- 
gations 





$30, 569, 130 


56, 731, 986 








$22, 074, 400 || 
52, 460, 654 || 
47, 212, 400 
47, 677, 678 
47, 869, 513 
55, 638, 374 
54, 818, 026 








52, 359, 899 | 
48, 418, 425 || 


| 1950... wesig a= 
1951 (estimate) __.___.-- 


1952 (estimate) 


Total 


$59, 151, 922 
71, 246, 834 
76, 174, 356 
71, 188, 029 
81, 000, 000 
80, 000, 000 


$53, 343, 569 
54, 794, 413 
71, 924, 278 
60, 000, 000 
68, 750, 000 
73, 300, 000 








805, 641, 629 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 
Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred to “Administrative expenses, sec. 392, Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938,”” pursuant to 7 U. 8. C. 1392 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Payments received from non-Federal sources 
Total obligations 


$83, 500, 000 
—121, 347 


$83, 500, 000 
—121, 347 





83, 378, 653 





76 








83, 366, 377 











Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


Total 
Adjustments (itemized in funds available statement above) ._- 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 
2. Operating expenses 
Total obligations 


$81, 950, 579 
502, 343 


, 


$81, 875, 000 
1, 625, 000 


$81, 875, 000 
1, 625, 000 





83, 452, 922 
—86, 620 


83, 500, 000 
—121, 347 


, 500, 000 
—121, 347 





83, 366, 302 


75 








83, 366, 377 








Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Total number o iS pone positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT ORLICATIONS 


01 Personal services: 
SE aa res oe ee 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 


Transportation of things 

Communication services. _................----...---.----- 

Rents and utility services..................-...-.-.-.---.- 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services --_._.............-...-.---.--.-- 
Services performed by other agencies 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions 

ROE TE TLE ELE RTT 


S=832 GSR288 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Equipment 
Total obligations 


295 
2 
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“ 

te 
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14, 249 
81, 950, 579 


1, 228, 013 
we 000 
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Mr. Wuirren. We come now to the school-lunch program. I will 
ask that pages 114 and 115 of volume 2 of the justifications be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


This program, authorized by the National School Lunch Act of June 4, 1946, is 
designed to (1) improve the health and well-being of the Nation’s children, and 
(2) broaden the market for agricultural food commodities. 

Federal assistance, in the form of both funds and food, is provided to States 
and Territories for use in serving nutritious midday meals to children attending 
schools of high-school grades and under. To be eligible for participation in this 
program schools must operate their lunchrooms on a nonprofit basis and must 
comply with minimum requirements set forth in the agreement entered into by the 
State educational agency and the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Each State must submit a plan of operation for approval of the Department by 
July 30 of each year. Meals served must meet minimum nutritional require- 
ments established by the Department of Agriculture. The type A or “complete” 
lunch furnishes one-third to one-half the daily nutritional requirements of the 
child; the type B meal, less adequate nutritionally, contains the same nutritional 
ere reg in smaller quantities; and the type C meal consists of one-half pint 
of milk only. 

Each State’s share of the total funds available is determined by a formula in the 
National School Lunch Act which takes into account (1) the number of school 
children in the State, and (2) the relation of the per capita income in the United 
States to the per capita income in the State. The funds are paid to the States in 
quarterly installments and, upon submission of claims to the State agency, schools 
are reimbursed for a portion of the food cost of each meal served. Maximum 
Federal reimbursements for meals are 9 cents, 6 cents, and 2 cents for types A, B, 
and C meals, respectively. Lunches must be served free of charge, or at reduced 
prices to children who are unable to pay full cost of the lunch. 

Federal funds paid to a State must be matched from sources within the State. 
From 1951 through 1955, States must contribute $1.50 for each Federal dollar. 
Beginning in 1956 States must contribute $3 for every Federal dollar. 

n addition to the cash assistance, food is purchased and distributed by the 
Department under authority of section 6 of the National School Lunch Act. In 
making these purchases, consideration is given to (1) the nutritional velue of the 
foods in order that they may assist in meeting the minimum nutritional] require- 
ments, and (2) the current market situation to insure that the food purchases 
represent the most economical and effective use of available funds. The national] 
school-lunch program provides the largest single outlet for surplus commodities 
purchased under the authority of section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
@s amended, and price support commodities under section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, 

Appropriated funds 
Appropriated, 1951 $83, 500, 000 
Budget estimate, 1952 83, 500, 000 


National school-lunch program 
Appropriation Act, 1951 $83, 500, 000 
Budget estimate, 1952 83, 500, 000 





1951 1952 
(estimated) | (estimated) 





$81, 875, 000 
2. Operating expenses 
Unobligated b ce 














Total appropriation or estimate 
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Mr. WuairrEen. Do you have any general statement in connection 
with this that you would like to give us at this time, Mr. Trigg? 

Mr. Trice. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to report to the committee 
that the national school-lunch program is bringing a well-balanced 
noontime lunch to an increasingly larger number of the Nation’s 
school children. 

During the last school year almost 8,000,000 children participated 
in the program. This was an increase of more than 10 percent over 
the preceding year and established a new participation record. That 
record has already been exceeded this school year. During Novem- 
ber 1950, the latest month for which a final count is available, 8,665,000 
children were participating. It is expected that this figure will be 
exceeded before the end of the year. 

During the last fiscal year, $237,000,000 worth of food was used in 
the lunches served. Most of this food—$181,000,000 worth—was 
purchased by participating schools from local suppliers—retailers, 
wholesalers, and producers. The remaining amount was distributed 
to schools by the Department under the authority of section 6 of the 
School Lunch Act, section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, as amended, 
and—in the last half of the school year—section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. 

Direct purchase and distribution of certain foods under section 6 
again provided special benefits in 1950. As in previous years, these 
purchases were largely confined to protein and vitamin C foods. This 
purchase operation not only helped to provide schools with the foods 
most commonly lacking in children’s diets, but, as well, effected a 
considerable saving through the economies of large-scale purchases. 

Last year, schools provided an outlet for $38,500,000 worth of price 
support or surplus commodities. Through the first 6 months of this 
year, price support and surplus foods, valued at $25,000,000, have 
gone into school lunches, but this source of foods is rapidly shrinking. 
At the present time, only honey and apples are being distributed 
under the surplus removal program (sec. 32) and Irish potatoes, dried 
eggs, and dry milk under section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

Of the several factors making possible the growth of school lunches, 
the increase in State and local support has been one of the most 
important. Last year, contributions from State and local governments 
and from community groups and parents totaled $248,000,000. That 
contribution, which does not include moneys used to construct, and 
make permanent additions and repairs to school lunchrooms, was 4% 
times larger than the matching required by the National School Lunch 
Act. 

Despite the substantial growth in the program since 1946, the total 
amount of assistance provided has not kept pace with demands. In 
fact, part of the expansion already experienced has been possible only 
because States have reduced the per-meal rate of Federal cash assist- 
ance. In November 1950 the average rate of assistance for a type A 
meal was 6 cents compared with the maximum rate of 9 cents estab- 
lished by the Secretary. At today’s prices, even the maximum rates 
cover only about 35 percent of the cost of the food required to serve 
a meal meeting our nutritional standards. 

The increase in requests for Federal school-lunch assistance has 
resulted, in large measure, from the increase in the number of children 
enrolled in elementary and high schools and the increase in the num- 
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ber of schools with facilities to prepare and serve lunch at school. 
Many communities which postponed school construction projects 
during the last war have, in the past 2 years, built modern well- 
equipped buildings to meet the needs of the larger enrollment, or to 
replace obsolete or temporary buildings. Most of these new schools 
include lunchrooms. Thus, the lack of facilities, which had prevented 
many schools from participating in the program, is no longer a barrier. 
In addition, an increasingly larger number of schools, formerly oper- 
ating programs only during the winter months, are now participating 
during the entire school year. 

All of these factors have resulted in a steady year-to-year increase 
in requests for school-lunch assistance. For the year ahead, we can 
foresee no reversal in this trend. In fact, as the emergency need for 
labor draws more women into the labor force, it is reasonable to expect 
an even greater increase in the number of children eating their noon- 
day meals at school. 

The lowered rate of Federal assistance that has accompanied the 
growth of the program, together with the increase in operating costs, 
tends to force schools to raise prices charged to children. Since the 
basis of the program is a relatively low-cost as well as a well-balanced 
school meal, the Department has made every effort to forestall this 
trend. Assistance is provided to school-lunch operators on better 
management practices which will help reduce operating costs and in- 
crease the proportion of the school-lunch dollar available for food. 
As another part of this service, we supply information to schools on 
the availability and use of alternates for the higher-priced feods. We 
intend to give even greater emphasis to this work in succeeding months. 

Mr. Wuirren. This information is of considerable interest. I 
think I am going to ask that pages 116 through 122, including the two 
tables following, be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Stratus or PrRoGRAM 


The school-lunch program is designed to— 

1. Broaden the market for agricultural food commodities by— 

(a) Providing an expanded market for agricultural commodities through local 
purchases of food by school-lunch programs in commercial channels of trade. 

(b) Serving as a valuable outlet for agricultural commodities purchased by the 
Department to alleviate local and seasonal surpluses. 

(c) Expanding the outlet for highly nutritious foods, particularly in areas of 
nutritional deficiencies. 

(d) Introducing a wider variety of foods, thus creating a demand for com- 
modities that many housewives would not otherwise buy. 

2. Improve the health and well-being of the Nation’s children by— 

(a) Providing them a well-balanced lunch at school to help fill their daily 
nutritional requirements. 

Experience indicates that children who get lunch under this program, compared 
with those who do not, show: (1) More rapid gain in weight and height, (2) better 
attendance records, (3) improvement in scholastic standing, (4) better deportment, 
(5) higher resistance to colds and other illnesses. 

(b) Developing proper and nutritionally beneficial food habits which will con- 
tinue in later life. 

Current activity under the program includes— 

1. Furnishing cash assistance to schools for food purchases by— 

(a) Apportioning among the States and Territories a minimum of 75 percent of 
the total food assistance funds available on the basis of need as indicated by: 
(1) State per capita income compared with United States per capita income; 
(2) State population of children 5 to 17 years of age. 
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(b) Paying the apportioned funds to State agencies on a quarterly basis so that 
they can reimburse participating schools for a portion of the food cost of lunches 
served when the schools (1) agree to operate on a nonprofit basis; (2) serve meals 
meeting minimum nutritional standards prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; (3) offer luncheon to all children attending the school and serve it free or 
at reduced cost to children who are unable to pay the full cost; (4) agree to 
purchase commodities designated by the Secretary of Agriculture as being in 
abundance. 

(c) Paying the funds directly to participating private schools in the 29 States 
where State laws forbid disbursement of Federal funds by State agencies to private 
schools, (A proportionate share of the State’s total apportionment is set aside 
for this purpose.) 

2. Furnishing food items to. schools for lunch programs by— 

(a) Purchasing foods under section 6 of the National School Lunch Act to 
help schools meet nutritional requirements most economically and by arranging 
distribution through approved State distributing agencies (1) at a total cost not 
to exceed 25 percent of the food assistance funds; (2) on the basis of their nutri- 
tional value and acceptability; (3) in areas where they are most needed. 

(>) Distributing to schools through approved State distributing agencies com- 
modities acquired under the appropriation for removal of surplus agricultural 
commodities (sec. 32). 

(c) Distributing to schools, through approved State distributing agencies, com- 
modities acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation pursuant to section 416 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 and Public Law 471 (81st Cong.). 

3. Furnishing administrative and technical assistance to State agencies and 
participating schools with respect to— 

(a) Handling of funds. 

(b) Purchase and storage of food. 

(c) Proper use of equipment. 

(d) Preparation and serving of meals. 

(e) Maintenance of records and preparation of reports. 

4. Making reviews and audits by— 

(a) Annual audits of the records of State agencies administering the program 
and, with State agency’s understanding, auditing records of selected schools. 

(b) Comprehensive administrative analyses of State agencies’ operations under 
the program. 

(c) Administrative reviews in individual schools as necessary. 


EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS AND TRENDS 


The national school-lunch program in 1950 continued to benefit an increasing 
number of children. School-lunch operators purchased locally approximately 
$181,000,000 worth of agricultural commodities—$13,000,000 more than in 1949. 


I, Extent of participation, by month, as indicated by the following table, and by 
State, as indicated by table I 


Participation in the national school-lunch program, fiscal years 1949 and 1950, 
by month 





Number of schools Number of children 





Month Fiscal r 
Fiscal year year | Fiscal year 
1949 | 1950 (pres | "1945 


liminary) 
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IT. Ouantity and quality of meals served 


A. Ouantity—More children in participating schools were fed nutritious 
lunches over a longer period of the school year judging by (1) the high participa- 
tion at the outset of the school year; (2) the maintenance of this high rate through- 
out the school year; and (3) the increase in the total number of meals served. 
The total number of meals served was about 157,000,000 greater—an estimated 
1,276,000,000 in 1950 as compared with about 1,119,000,000 in 1949. 

B. Ouality.—Number of complete meals served (type A) increased 22.6 percent 
in 1950 compared with 1949, while the less nutritious meals increased 1.3 percent. 
In 1950 approximately 64 percent of all meals served were type A—a complete 
meal furnishing one-third to one-half of 1 day’s nutritive requirements. The 
increase in number of complete meals served was due, in great part, to the fact 
that almost $56,000,000 worth of nutritious agricultural commodities (eggs, 
butter, cheese, etc.) were distributed by the Department. 


III. Method of financing the program 
Estimated funds, by source, fiscal years 1949 and 1950 





Fiseal year— 
Percent- 
age in- 

1949 1950 crease, 
| 1950 over 
1949 








| 
Amount naar, Amount /|Percent 





Federal appropriations $75, 000, 000 25. 6 | 1 $83, 500, 000 . 11.3 
Source within the States: 
Payments by children..___._.............-.- 158, 553, 000 54.1 177, 336, 000 q 11.8 
State and local government appropriations__}| 35, 418, 000 12.1 39, 000, 000 . 10.1 
Other local contributions 23, 887, 000 8.2 31, 553, 000 : 32.1 








217, 858, 000 74.4 | 247, 889, 000 3 13.8 
292, 858,000 | 100.0 331, 389, 000 k 13. 2 














1In addition, commodities valued at $38,502,000 were distributed under the sec. 32 appropriation for 
Pay ty of surplus agricultural commodities,”’ sec. 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, and Public Law 471, 
st Cong. 


IV. Benefits to agriculture 


A. Commodities utilized during 1950 in the school-lunch program cost an 
estimated $237,000,000. Of this amount $181,000,000 was expended by schools 
locally—both Federal and State funds. The remaining $56,000,000 is the esti- 
mated cost of approximately 460,000 pounds of commodities which the Depart- 
ment purchased and distributed to schools under section 6 of the National School 
Lunch Act, Section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, Removal of Surplus 
Agricultural Commodities (sec. 32), and Public Law 471 (8ist Cong.). 


S 


B. Sec. 6—Commodities (purchased) and distributed to school-lunch programs, 
fiscal year 1950 





: Quantity Estimated 
Commodity (pounds) cost 





Cheese, American, processed and natural 14, 074, 124 $4, 997, 000 
Fruit, canned 58, 045, 059 5, 861, 849 
Orange juice, concentrated 1, 691, 145 657, 451 
Peanut butter 7, 999, 965 1, 764, 400 


46, 179, 952 4, 139, 300 
RM tee es et OE SN eae Stat 24 127,990,245 | 17,420,000 














Saeeasez |-TR | | 


C. Commodity Credit Corporation.—(Sec. 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
and Publie Law 471, 81st Cong.). 


|RSS 
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Commodities distributed to school-lunch programs, fiscal year 1950 





Commodity 


Quantit 
(pound mf | 


Estimated 
cost 





Butter...._._- 


Cheese, natural American Cheddar-. 


Eggs, dried 
Milk, nonfat dry solids 
Potatoes, white 


Total, sec. 416 


1, 193, 216 
1, 310, 190 
153, 249 
348, 575 
40, 419, 412 


$751, 726 
419, 261 
202, 289 

45, 315 
889, 887 





43, 424, 642 | 


2, 308, 478 





D. Sec. 82—Commodities distributed to school lunch programs, fiscal year 1950 





Commodity 


Quantity 
(pounds) 


Estimated 
cost 





Apples: 


 NeeSRGEe 4 
Applesauce, canned _- 
Apricots, dried 
Beans, fresh 


Cabbage, fresh 

Eggs, dried 

Figs, dried 

Grapefruit juice, can- 
ned 


y 
Milk, dried_____- 
Orange juice, concen- 





12, 493, 489 
8, 537 





$1, 790 

5, 884, 310 

4, 409 

882 

37, 197 

11, 851, 193 

108, 763 

6, 420, 187 
7 


3, 275 | 


Commodity 


—- - 


Quantity 
(pounds) 


Estimated 
cost 





Peaches, dried... _-- 
Pears, fresh..........-. 
Potatoes: 





Spinach, fresh 
- ROLES 


Total, sec. 32__ 





63, 110 
24, 315, 054 


2, 198, 400 
101, 172, 340 


16, 458 

1, 392, 291 
1, 216, 962 
2, 475, 766 
169, 146 
5, 762, 225 


$9, 025 
1, 500, 239 


89, 035 
3, 389, 273 


1, 825 


170 
2, 881, 112 








302, 878, 189 





36, 193, 259 


’ 





E. Table II shows, by States, estimated value of commodities distributed to 
schools in fiscal year 1950. 


V. Significant factors affecting program 
A. Increase in State and local contributions.—1. In 1950 contributions from 
sources within the State increased 14 percent. 
2. Plans of operation in 26 States provide for increased contributions from 
State and local sources in 1951. 
B. Food storage practices project.—A Federal-State joint project to improve food 
storage practices in schools was begun in 1950 as a part of PMA’s technical 
assistance to States. 


C. Rate of cash payments.—-Quarterly payments to States were made on the basis 


of prior year participation patterns. 


By this means, States were able to plan 


their programs, by quarters, for the entire year to fit the amount of available 


funds. 


1951 ACTIVITY 


1. Participation and number of meals served.—(a) Based on preliminary reports 
for the month of September, it is estimated that participation in 1951 will be 
about 10 percent greater than that of 1950. 

(b) The number of meals served is expected to increase by about 7 or 8 percent. 

2. Commodities purchased and distributed by the Department.—During the 


period July 1, 1950, through November 30, 1950, more than 145,000,000 pounds 
of commodities valued at over $21,000,000 were purchased by the Department 
and distributed to State agencies for use in school lunch programs. Foods dis- 
tributed include concentrated orange juice, peanut butter, dry edible beans, cheese, 
dried eggs, nonfat dry milk solids, potatoes and sweetpotatoes, butter, frozen 
turkeys, canned tomatoes and canned fruits. These commodities are intended 
for use in helping schools meet minimum nutritional requirements. Quantity 
purchased and estimated cost are shown below, by legislative authority: 





Legislative authority 


F ecemes | 
(pounds 


Estimated 
cost 





National School Lunch Act (sec. 6) 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (sec, 32)! PRO ES 
16) 


Agricultural Act of 1949 (sec. 416 


40, 115, 500 
6, 963. 678 





87, 937, 863 


$5, 742, 000 
3, 035, 851 
12, 363, 584 








145, 017, 041 


21, 141, 435 





1 July-October. 
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TaBLe I.—Percentage of schools and children participating, fiscal year 1950 





Elementary and secondary schools 


ary schools 


Children in elementary and second- 





Total 
number ! 


Number 
participat- 
ing? 


Percent 
participa- 
tion 


enroll- | 
ment ! 


(4) 


participat- 
ing? 


(5) 


Total | Number Percent 


participa- 
tion 


(7) 





Delaware. <i. 
District of Columbia 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Oregon 
Pennsy!vania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Washington 
West Virginia 


Wyoming 


Total, continental 
United States 


United States and Terri- 
tories 


& 


mm OO 
a 


PDD 9 ye 
SE253 


PPX 
BESSe5 


~I 
_ 
o 


28%8 
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BSS 


Ronse we winge 
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662, 522 
131, 526 
411, 035 
691, 647 
235, 924 
322, 768 

51, 876 


5, 669 
69, 151 
578, 803 
420, 279 
432, 720 
621, 225 
56, 343 





180, 158 

16, 033 
226, 143 
322, 264 

53, 543 

26, 382 
176, 460 
137, 979 
112, 254 
158, 900 





14, 457 
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185, 368 


26, 998, 447 | 


554, 115 | 








114 
223 
2,101 
32 


8 

156 
2,017 
32 


11, 343 
108, 248 
400, 908 

6, 399 





1,040 
58, 709 
222, 514 
3, 872 





2, 470 


2, 213 





526, 898 | 


286, 135 | 

















187, 838 





54, 157 | 


28.8 | 27, 525, 345 | 7, 840, 250 





1 Source: U.S. Office of Education. Data is for 1947-48. 


2 February 1950. 


ren participating nationally. 


The number of schools or children ey have been higher in some States during other 
months, but February was the peak month in terms of child 
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TaBLe II.—Estimated value of commodities distributed to schools, 
fiscal year 1950 (by state) 





Sec 32! Sec 6? 





$1, 695, 850 $712, 625 
214, 822 117, 230 
1, 068, 


California 

Colorado. ____- 

Connecticut 
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New Hampshire... 
New Jersey 
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North Carolina 
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Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
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pF 
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1 
1 
1, 
3 


SS 
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Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 





Continental United States 34, 722, 168 








ESE RF ac RE Aad oe, a La 34, 537 
Hawaii 220, 507 
Puerto Rico_..... Ee, Diss A) yee ER: IE 1, 187, 959 
Virgin Islands 3 


1, 471, 091 
36, 193,259 | 17, 420,000 3 | 55,921, 737 























! Removal of Surplus Agricultural Commodities. 
2? National School Lunch Act. 
3 Agricultural Act of 1949 and sec. 3 of Public Law 471. 


Mr. Horan. What has been the increase in the per student cost of 
the school lunches? 

Mr. Trice. I would ask Mr. Trainer to answer that question. He 
is the director of this program. 

Mr. TRAINER. The increase has not really shown up yet, Congress- 
man. The records we have so far collected are primarily-for the fiscal 
year 1950. The average cost of a lunch out there today, although it 
ranges from 15 to 35 cents, the average cost per lunch per child is still 
about 20 cents. But it is on the way up. 
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Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, you mentioned a while ago that you 
did not want continuously to lecture members of the Department on 
our coordinated responsibility on this side of the table. But it is a 
fact—and Mr. Trainer, I know, well knows that—that the per unit 
cost of school lunches is also increasing along with taxes and every- 
thing else that comes out of the common purse. And if we at times 
appear to be galled by our responsibility to hold down the cost of 
government wherever we can, by better efficiency, you will understand, 
because school lunches have gone up. 

My children happen to go to a school that does not participate, 
but does have a very fine school-lunch system, and it has gone up 
enormously in the last few months. Last year it would show a great 
increase. 

Let us not forget that that also comes out of the same common 
purse that taxes and other things come out of. 

Mr. Anperson. Might I ask, Mr. Chairman, this question? 

I note that you state on page 119 of your justification, the blue 
sheet, that the increase in number of complete meals served was due 
in great part to the fact that almost $56,000,000 worth of nutritious 
agricultural commodities, eggs, butter, cheese, and so forth, were 
distributed by the Department. Under what legislation has that been 
made possible? 

Mr. Tratner. The breakdown on those foods is roughly about 
$2,400,000 under section 416, $17,400,000 section 6 commodities and 
the balance of the foods were section 32 commodities. 

Mr. Beacu. Those are shown on pages 120 and 121 of the same 
sheets, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Most of this, then, comes from the section 32 
funds? 

Mr. Tratner. Yes, sir; the section 32 funds and section 6 funds of 
the National School Lunch Act furnish the greatest share of the com- 
modities. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We attempted, as you remember, in the House last 
session to make available practically any of these foods which Com- 
modity Credit had in storage to the school-lunch and kindred pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Trainer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Of course, that legislation did not clear the Senate, 
if I recall right. 

Mr. Trainer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Would that not be quite a help to you if we could 
do that and make more of these stored commodities available? 

Mr. TrarNner. Sir, at the present time there are three items on the 
oe for distribution to schools: white potatoes, dried eggs, and dried 
milk. 

As you gentlemen realize, when that bill was in the process of being 
debated, the schools were waiting to see what would happen. When 
the bill did not pass, then they did get together and pool their funds 
in order to pay the freight and packaging on about $2,300,000 worth 
of these commodities. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You may recall that last year I secured the inser- 
tion in our appropriation bill for permission to the Department to pay 
out of section 32 funds the repackaging and distribution of these items 
of which you had an excess in storage. 

Mr. Triaa. Yes. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Warrren. Mr. Horan. . 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, we have in the State of Washington a 
very able superintendent of public instruction. She has her own ideas 
about the administration of our school-lunch program, and I under- 
stand that there was some difficulty between Mr. Trainer’s office and 
that of Pearl Wannamaker, in the State of Washington. 

I understand you have resolved that difference, and I wonder if 
that has resulted in any simplification of administration of your pro- 
gram at the Federal level as it affects an attempt, I understand, to 
a and to make more economical the administration at the-State 
ievel. 

Mr. TRAINER. Mr. Horan, we did have this year quite an interesting 
series of discussions and conversations in the State of Washington, as 
you are well aware, relating to Federal-State relationships, in the 

rant-in-aid type of program. There was an honest difference of opin- 
ion on what those relationships should be. We have requested the 
State of Washington, as we do all States, to submit at the beginning 
of the year a plan of operation, how they plan to administer the 
program, and what they intend to do in the way of State supervision 
of the schools, in order to assure that the Federal funds are properly 
expended. We ask that of all States. 

We have in years gone by, as we did this year, told the States that 
if they were planning no major changes that would influence the 
administration of the program, rather than to supply a long outline or 
a long document on it, which would be repetitious of the years before, 
merely to state in a letter that the program was to be operated prac- 
tically the same as it was in the past. 

The difference of opinion arose over the interpretation of that, and 
the State of Washington indicated to us that they had no intention of 
submitting a State plan. We indicated that a short statement, 
merely stating the fact, that no changes were contemplated, would be 
considered an amendment to the plan already in operation, and that 
it would only take a short paragraph, but that we could not send 
money to the State of Washington or any of the other States until 
we were assured that it would be supervised properly and accounted 
for properly, and the moneys would be deposited properly in the 
State. And after we had discussed it also with the Governor of the 
State, we obtained the short statement, and I am very happy to say 
that our relationships with the State of Washington are excellent, 
and the program is going on there in very fine fashion; and, as you 
have indicated, your State superintendent is a very able person and 
does conduct a very good school-lunch program. 

But I cannot say, in all honesty, to you that it resulted in the shorten- 
ing of any procedure or the simplification of anything, because I 
think we already had this requirement as simple as you could get it 
and still be sure that we were getting the Federal moneys expended 
properly. 

Mr. Horan. But the relationship is all right? 

Mr. Trainer. The relationship is excellent. 
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INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Funds available for obligation 


Adjusted appropriation: Transferred from ‘‘Removal of surplus 
agricultural commodities, Department of Agriculture,’ pursuant 
to 1952 Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1952._.. $76, 808, 000 


Obligations by activities 





Description | 1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Reimbursement to Commodity Credit Corporation for fiscal 
year 1950: 
1. Program costs... $75, 507, 686 
2. Administrative expenses > lle PREG LAAT ANE LTS ON St REE. 129, 036 
3. Interest costs....._.. wes SE EER a [EOS 1, 171, 278 








Obligations by objects 


07 Other contractual services: Reimbursement to Commodity 
Credit Corporation $76, 808, 000 
Mr. Wuirtren. Coming to the International Wheat Agreement 
program, I will ask that pages 123 and 124 of volume 2 of the justifi- 
cations be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The purpose of the International Wheat Agreement, which was ratified by the 
United States Senate on June 13, 1949, is to introduce an element of stability in 
the world wheat trade. This agreement assures supplies of wheat to importing 
countries and markets for wheat to exporting countries at equitable and stable 
prices, thus eliminating many of the hardships caused to producers and consumers 
by burdensome surpluses and critical shortages. 

World wheat trade covered by the wheat agreement is 535,000,000 bushels per 
marketing year of wheat or wheat products expressed in terms of wheat. Of this 
quantity, the United States guarantees to supply 228,000,000 bushels during the 
marketing year 1950 to participating nations at prices not in excess of $1.80 per 
bushel Port Arthur basis. Section 2 of the International Wheat Agreement Act of 
1949 required the President, acting through the Commodity Credit Corporation, to. 
make available such quantities of wheat and wheat flour to importing countries 
and at such prices as may be necessary to exercise the rights, obtain the benefits, 
and fulfill the obligations of the United States under the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

The International Wheat Agreement Act of 1949 contemplates that appropria- 
tions will be made to cover the net cost to the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
carrying out the functions under that statute. In order that the implementation 
of the wheat agreement would not be impeded by delays in the making of appro- 
priations or by the insufficiency of any appropriation made or of the payments 
therefrom, the Commodity Credit Corporation was expressly authorized to 
proceed in advance of such appropriations or payments and to utilize its corporate 
funds and other assets in making payments. 

Pending the availability of the appropriation, the Corporation is authorized to 
establish the net costs of operations under the agreement as a receivable, the 
amount thereof for 1950 fiscal year being $76,808,000. 


Funds provided by transfer from ‘‘Removal of surplus agricultural commodities’’ 
to reemburse CCC for 1950 fiscal year costs 


Budget estimate, 1952 $76, 808, 000, 
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International Wheat Agreement 


DUN REN UR oo i uk aes a em aaa sik wi tS ecemediowes 
Budget estimate, 19523... 5.2 sl le on eb cs $76, 808, 000 
Proposed transfer from “Removal of surplus agricultural com- 

SNF a aici we the ponhoutus cessadaudeere el dabn cate ot —76, 808, 000 


Charige (direct approprintion) ooo i ee See re ee. 


(Notre.—Represents reimbursement to the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
costs incurred during fiscal year 1950.) 





Project statement Total increase 

By project or function: and estimate 
Li PORTO OO co. a cs SE ad eee. $75, 507, 686 
Se ne ae ee ees 1, 171, 278 
©... AMIIRREAA TS CRUE. i oo renee nan HSE EN 129, 036 
EE NI is sok ee a ee 76, 808, 000 


During the fiscal year 1950, approximately 135,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
flour (wheat equivalent) were exported pursuant to the terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement. The cost of such exports, including administrative and in- 
terest costs, was $76,808,000, or an average cost of 57 cents per bushel. This 
cost (excluding administration and interest) represents the difference between 
domestic market prices and the maximum wheat agreement price. 

Exports from commercial stocks amounted to 66.7 million bushels while exports 
from CCC-owned stocks were 68.3 million bushels—46.6 million bushels acquired 
under the price-support program and 21.7 million bushels purchased by CCC for 
resale. 

Approximately 30 countries imported wheat from the United States pursuant 
to the terms of the agreement. Western Germany received 22 percent of the 
total; Netherlands, 15 percent; United Kingdom, 13 percent; Greece, 9 percent; 
Austria, 7 percent; Belgium, 6 percent; and all others, 28 percent. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think that the feelings of this committee are that 
this International Wheat Agreement is anything but a farmer’s 
program. It was sponsored largely by the State Department. I 
will not pass judgment on its place in our international relations, but 
cee it is based on foreign policy as against being an agricultural 
p 

age purpose statement that I have inserted in the record calls 
attention to the fact that what we do is to sell wheat for a period of 
years to foreign countries far below what we pay for it and what it 
could be sold for. The other side of it is that, after a period of years, 
these countries will agree to take wheat at a much reduced price, 
although the present price is much under the prevailing world price. 
And, of course, knowing the way this country has handled its foreign 
policy and agreements, we all know that if that time comes when we 
in turn can call on them to take the wheat at this reduced price, if 
they can show us they can get it elsewhere cheaper there will be a 
great hue and cry over here to let them buy it elsewhere. 

But the thing that disturbs me greatly right now is the recom- 
mendation made by the Bureau of the Budget, that section 32 funds, 
which are a percentage of the customs receipts set aside to promote 
new uses and exporting agricultural surpluses, be used for what I 
conceive to be an entirely different purpose. Here it is not a case of 
wheat being in surplus and our not having a foreign market, and 
thereby using section 32 funds for the purpose of enabling us to move 
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the wheat. This plan provides that section 32 funds be used to buy 
high-priced wheat for which there is a world demand and then to sell 
it way below cost to somebody that would be glad to have it at cost. 
That is a complete misuse, it seems to me, of section 32 funds. 

Mr. Anpersen. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that this should 
be handled in this way at all. This is not a proper charge, in my opin- 
ion, against section 32 funds. That should be kept, as Mr. Horan 
suggested this morning, in a fund for future use, when we do get into 
difficulties with surpluses. ; 

Mr. Horan. We haye a program for wheat, anyhow, that will take 
care of the surpluses. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. The question enters my mind, Mr. Chairman, 
would the Comptroller General approve of this being taken out of 
section 32 funds? 

Do you think so, Mr. Trigg? That is not a proper charge, in my 
opinion, against section 32 funds. 

Mr. Wuirren. That would be subject to a point of order. 

Mr. Triac. I am sure it would be subject to a point of order. 

Mr. Roperts. Mr. Andersen, the Comptroller General, I think, 
would be governed by the wording of the appropriation language in 
this case. The Comptroller General would obviously consider it an 
improper use of section 32 funds if by administrative determination 
it were decided that section 32 funds would be used to carry out the 
International Wheat Agreement. But the 1952 Budget proposes 
language, now before this committee, which would transfer $76,000,000 
of section 32 funds for this purpose. If the Congress should approve 
that language, then obviously the Comptroller General would be 
governed thereby. 

Mr. Horan. I suppose the excuse for the use of these funds is on 
the basis of the encouragement of exports. Is that right? 

Mr. Trieg. I do not know what justification or reasoning was in 
the minds of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Horan. I cannot see it at all, because there is no point to 
justifying the use of funds to encourage the export of wheat under an 
International Wheat Agreement. Of course, if we were going to use 
these funds to take care of our wheat economy problems in the 
Pacific Northwest, I might agree with you. 

I am opposed to the use of the funds here. That will have to be 
a direct appropriation. 

Mr. Wuirren. In this connection, I would like to insert in the 
record the table appearing in the justifications, which shows the 
various countries that are participating in this International Wheat 
Agreement. And again, while I differed with the plan at the time 
and still have some questions on it, 1 am not in a position to differ 
with this International Wheat Agreement as a part of our foreign 
policy. But as an agricultural program, I cannot see it, and could 
not see it at that time. And that was the attitude of other members 
of this subcommittee. 

(The material is as follows:) 
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Wheat and flour (bushel equivalent) exported from the United States pursuant to the 
terms of the International Wheat Agreement, fiscal year 1950 (Oct. 27, 1949-June 
80, 1950) 








| Source of exports (bushels) 
| 


Importing country CCC pri 
; price-| CCC sup- 
support ply pro- | Comane- Total 

program gram 


Amount 
due CCC 








St Sed 6 2 


Austria | 8,038,605 | 2,071, 273 10, 109, 878 
Wein bi ii LS as i 1,726,146 | 1,713,619 | 4,965,398 | 8, 405, 163 
Bolivia aut haatianen aka | 577, 429 577, 429 
Costa Rica es, RE Oe: ee sal 71, 979 71, 979 
Cuba. Ma BETS © Ree Sey PRs eee | 1, 240, 544 1, 240, 544 
Denmark__ ER é } 904, 942 904, 942 
Dominican site saan ‘ 75, 373 75, 373 
Ecuador : te : me eo SAS ss ; } 378, 190 378, 190 
FE] Salvador aap Ss | . 256, 670 256, 670 
Western Germany Py ey eee eee | 16, 986,272 | 12,978, 418 |..........-. 5 
Greece = ales 7 : | 10, 311, 960 1, 889, 000 |__- fe 
Guatemala. ee isd |- , 280, 336 
Haiti | 

Ireland i“ : } 7,1: 

Israel Z cs Sistas 373, 333 

I so aitss, tics gine choice ant Ua PEt OEE Muah tdeabeny 

Lebanon | 

Mexico. EE ania Ch NE es 

Netherlands_______._-..--_--- é i 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Peru 

Philippines. Mr BBE ie 

Portugal ....| 2,107,36 

Saudi Arabia -- seesaw beta 37, 333 

United Kingdom. - eae 
Venezuela 








46, 6, 646, 758 | 21, 788, 942 | 











Administrative cost 
Interest cost _._.........-.- oe, 


Grand total | 46, 646, 758 | 21, 788,942 | 66,751, 050 | 135, 186, 750 Te 76, 808, 000 | 
| ! ! { 








Note.—Prior to the enactment of the International Wheat Agreement Act of 1949, approximately 6,000,000 
bushels of wheat were exported with sec. 32 funds at a cost of $2,295,025. The cost of these exports is not 
reflected in the request for reimbursement to CCC, 

The United States quota for the crop year Aug. 1, 1949-July 31, 1950, was 236,000,000 bushels, Taking 
into account importing countries which parti epee less than a full year, the adjusted quota was 197,000,000 
bushels. Sales through July 31, 1950, amounted to 163,000,000 bushels or 83 percent of the adjusted quota. 
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MARKETING SERVICES 


Funds available for obligation 





| 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 

Transferred from ‘‘ Removal of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties, Department of Agriculture,’’ pursuant to 5 U.S. C. 572 

Transferred to ‘Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act 
fund,’’ pursuant to Public Law 554 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Balance transferred from ‘‘Supply and distribution of farm 
labor, Department of Agriculture,’ pursuant to Public Law 
583 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings 
Savings under sec. 1214 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, Department of Agriculture’’ 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Salaries and expenses, human nutrition and home eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Research Administration"’ 
“Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act fund”’ 
‘Salaries and Expenses, Office of Information, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’”’ 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 
Payments received from non- Federal sources 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 


$10, 468, 500 
166, 735 


| 


$10, 989, 000 | $11, 396, 000 





10, 635, 235 


193, 700 
—174, 411 
10, 654, 524 
65, 164 
—27, 199 
— 297,910 
—139 








10, 394, 440 


il, 396, 000 








1, 026, 456 





741, 513 


1, 767, 969 | 


1, 147, 852 


656, 070 
761, 782 


1, 417, 852 











~~ 42,162,409 | 12, 292, 352 | 12, 813, 852 





Obligations by activities 





Description 


| : | 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
. Market news service 
. Inspection, grading and classing, and standardization 
. Improvement of marketing practices 
. Freight rates for farm products 
. Regulatory activities 
Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Market news service 


. Inspection, grading, and classing, and standardization... .- 


. Improvement of marketing practices 
. Regulatory activities 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 


$2, 425, 127 


178, 684 
1, 983, 787 


$2, 591, 900 | 
5, 958, 000 | 
23, 000 


$2, 560, 030 
6, 146, 860 


2, 068, 710 





10, 394, 440 


11, 396, 000 





82, 552 
1, 684, 654 
358 


405 





88, 082 
1, 329, 070 








1, 767, 969 | 





1, 147, 852 


1, 417, 852 





12, 162, 409 | 


12, 292, 352 | 


12, 813, 852 
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Obligations by objects 









































Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 

Total number of permanent positions. _..........-...........- 3,071 3, 086 3, 509 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... .................- 29 16 16 
Average number of all positions........................-...... 2,392 2, 356 2, 538 

Personal service obligations: 
PPORTIOMONIE DOUUNIOIS.. 5. 5. sii din ssn ne ok ds nce cow dmdecis , 634, 330 $9, 857,043 $10, 027 
Part-time and temporary positions... ........-.......-...- 77,714 42, 196 43, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base___.._........-.._._- | gg SOR 39, 800 
POP IROE BOTS TMNNS TONNE. ne none penne -eneee 54, 390 22, 293 27, 230 
‘Total personal service obligations. -..................... 9, 853, 581 9, 921, 532 10, 434, 057 

DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Oe I in oie teenth Sastre peiiewncn aces 8, 283, 046 8, 959, 600 9, 202, 125 
02 Travel.....-. Spe aandnnercsdidinnmmunphontonstasesahesen 712, 094 680, 000 736, 700 
03 ‘Transportation of things...........-.-.-.-..-..-.--..-..-- 152, 229 96, 000 131, 500 
04 Communication services... ....-.....---2-242-<++-e-enee- 376, 306 403, 000 426, 700 
ee NE Ee On ee 221, 394 290, 000 154, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction _..-....-..-----.--------------. 107, 676 114, 000 117, 700 
07 Other contractual services - eee - 120, 175, 000 185, 600 
Services performed by other agencies........_....-...- 22, 22, 000 , 000 
OB IS BIE I 5 ii sip odie nnn nn ncn ns Scunsnindod 290,678 301, 700 314. 400 
OF Se Sandro dtiacwsl ainnneanasannshadyneendanthbishel 107, 181 101, 700 101, 475 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities................_.__-- ET PROS EE: Sen ct 
RB RR NE 6 diinicenanccnsepresenccnscnevescsd shemanandnnnte , 500 3, 000 
LL LET LATTE ARI PE 10, 394, 440 11, 144, 500 11, 396, 000 
REIMBURSABLE ORLICATIONS 

Eis re dan badd mennncmesadcescnancansmad 1, 570, 535 961, 932 1, 231, 932 
02 | Bi Sow nor SR ieee ES 2 ET PIE 78, 222 70, 000 70, 000 
03 Transportation of things dndilbettiechiendbcadesuncessecmeiunl 3, 440 3, 000 3,000 
GO. CRRIURIOUEIOR BOTTING og revnctsneeccencassscnaden see 17, 201 17, 000 17,000 
05 Rents and utility services....-...-.......-.....-...-...-.- 1,330 2, 000 2,000 
06 Printing and reproduction ...............-.....-.-...-.-.- 20, 108 20, 000 20, 000 
07 Other contractual services ----...........-....-....------- 72, 515 70, 000 70, 000 
IIB el SER SY EE eC ne OE 3, 318 3, 150 3, 000 
09 Equipment. att iietiaviguit cimaiaeniaiial 1, 600 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities........-..--..-..----..|-------------- 20 20 
DB "NG BI BREE iicneidnnitnccndccctentccvesccssnabidnenintiniimill 150 300 
Total reimbursable obligations.......................-.- 1, 767, 960 1, 147, 852 1, 417, 852 
ES OS RENIN AE TENS 12, 162, 409 12, 292,352 | 12,813, $52 
Mr. Wuirren. We now come to the “Marketing services.””_I would 


like to insert pages 126 and 129 through 132 of srs sl II in the 
record at this point. 


(The material requested is as follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The programs under this appropriation provide for a number of activities to 
facilitate orderly marketing of farm preducts. 
five functional categories: (1) market news service, (2) inspection, grading and 
classing, and standardization, (3) improvement of marketing practices, (4) freight 
rates for farm products, and (5) regulatory activities. 
The market news service includes the collection and dissemination of timely 
information on movements, supplies, demand, quality, and prices of livestock 
meats, wool, fruits, vegetables, honey, peanuts, dairy products, poultry products, 
grain, hay, feed, seed, rice, hops, beans, cotton, cottonseed, tobacco, and naval 
stores. 


These activities are grouped into 
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Inspection, grading and classing, and standardization includes developing and 
establishing standards by which quality of agricultural commodities can be 
accurately judged; providing an impartial inspection, classing and grading service 
for farmers, dealers, and others on the basis of these standards; and administra- 
tion and enforcement of regulatory and criminal provisions of statutes that require 
the use of official United States standards for cotton, cotton linters, and grain 
sold in interstate commerce and for tobacco sold at designated auction markets. 

Improvement of marketing practices includes studies and the compilation and 
dissemination of information to improve marketing methods, practices, and 
processing techniques; and the development of basic principles for improvement of 
market and storage facilities. 

Freight rates for farm products include assistance to farmers in obtaining and 
maintaining equitable transportation rates and services through the Department’s 
participation in their behalf in formal cases before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and in informal negotiations with carriers and groups of carriers. 

Regulatory activities involve the administration of the Standard Container; 
United States Warehouse; Federal Seed; Packers and Stockyards; Tobacco Plant 
and Seed Exportation; and Federal) Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Acts 
and the regulatory features of the Naval Stores Act. These acts regulate various 
activities, however, the administration of each includes two or more of the 
following: (1) licensing or registration, (2) supervision of operations of licensees, 
(3) collection and testing of samples, and (4) handling of violations. 


Appropriated funds 
AE RE SETI Ge Pee 2 COS Rea NTR $10, 828, 000 
Bente, emnmnate;: 1068. ot i a  oteeicoucdace 11, 396, 000 


Marketing services 


Appropriation act, 1951 (adjusted; see proposed structure, p. 128). $10, 989, 000 


Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214__-._....._.-...-.+------------- 10, 000 
Transfer to Perishable, Agricultural Commodities Act fund pursuant 
Wik: NE re en ae ous —.150, 000 
Transfer from ‘‘Removal of surplus agricultural commodities, De- 
partment of Agriculture” for cotton-classing activities in 1951... 1+316, 500 
Activities transferred in 1952 estimates to “Salaries and expenses, 
Office of Information” for distribution of motion pictures_-____-__ —1, 000 
men 100 100i = 2s os odes sewece eee cee 11, 144, 500 
itis Mens Oe 68 es SH Vase caces eit 11, 396, 000 
bE a ge eee evs ieee." Sean ER en i lcs 24.251, 500 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1952, on basis of available funds 


For classing of cotton for producer members of cotton quality- 
Ep ana apt aie Beas Slii  sapsbat Ce eR + $250, 000 
For handling the increased volume of appeals from grades established 


Biri calcd cascibtte Ce Ak dae Ol nd wierebeGde le ema neess +54, 500 
For providing the minimum level of effective enforcement of the inter- 
state provisions of the Federal Seed Act_._........----...-.--- +50, 000 
To provide for more adequate enforcement of the Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act... 22. ssc cee ee ecw en ane +50, 000 


Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General Serv- 
ices Administration for certain procurement and leasing costs pre- 
viously paid from this appropriation---~._..........----..---.-.- — 153, 000 
! In addition, $133,500 was transferred, within this appropriation, from Marketing Regulatory Acts (Per 
ishable Agricultural Commodities, etc., Acts) for cotton-classing activities. 


2 On a direct appropriation basis, represents an increase of $568,000 due to the availability in fiscal year 
1951 of $316,500 for cotton-classing activities, by transfer pursuant to the Department’s interchange authority. 



















































































Project statement (on basis of available funds) 
Increase or decrease 
1951 (esti- 1952 (esti- 
Project 1950 mated) | gga ad. mated) 
justment Other 
1.” Market news service-_........--.------- $2, 425, 127 | $2,591,900 | —$31,870 |_.--___.--.- $2, 560, 030 
(a) Cold-storage reports __-__..---..._- 42,370 46, 445 co, 0 oben Ae 46, 410 
(6) Cotton and cottonseed...-_------_- 350, 916 344, 185 —17, 160 j___.-------- 327, 025 
(c) Dairy and poultry products___.____ 273, 660 305, 207 eee. eee eee 303, 277 
(d) Fruits and vegetables___. 652, 106 727, 100 —8, 505 |_...-.....-. 718, 595 
(e) Grain, hay, feed, ete _- 85, 542 95, 765 —350 |_..---___--- 95, 415 
(f) Leased wire services__.........-..-- 20, 012 232, 923 ain 6, PR SERS. 232, 808 
(g) Livestock, meats, and wool_______- 651, 431 696, 275 8,335 |...........- 692, 
RU Sacco 12, 000 — . ¢ SSeS 11, 985 
OR A pepe hells daln alin ep adie 139, 090 132, 000 es. eth A 131, 575 
2. Inspection, grading and classing, and 
standardization ........._...........- 5,326,873 | 5,958,000 | —115,640 | 1+304, 500 6, 146, 860 
(a) Cotton and cottonseed. ......_.--_. 1,628,193 | 2,080, 250 —86, 640 | +250, 000 2, 243, 610 
(b) Dairy and poultry products_. ._-_. 142, 705 Te TY eee: ate 158, 215 
7 Fruits and vegetables. ......_.._._- 539,391 598, 940 Te, | ee 585, 740 
d) Grain (includes United States 
Grain Standards Act) _. acowenlt See 1,306, 275 —13,475 +54, 500 1,347,300 
(e) Livestock, meats, and wool.______. 129, 722 146, 840 OD bo ci cccinnenes 146, 740 
EEN BSE eee: 30, 988 30, 900 ap Oe 30, 860 
a) Rice, hay, beans, ete...___..______- 85, 783 92, 680 MO Ba nes 92, 595 
(h) Liquid sugar, sirups and molasses. .|__.___-..-_- , fe a A ea 28 21, 
(ESOS, anes 2 ee _1,517, 265 | 1,527,400 Soe [sf Dna re i, 520,300 
3. Improvement of marketing practices___- 479, 969 423, 000 EE A scidusenetee 422, 700 
(a) Cotton and cottonseed_.....__.___. 210, 136 207, 000 —255 +2, 315 209, 060 
(b) Dairy and poultry products... __-. 80, 287 66, 380 —5 +7 67, 130 
(c) Fats and oils. oe 10, 258 = eee —2,320 |............ 
(d) Fruits and vegetables. et Ek ER 55, 728 59, 665 10 60, 315 
(e) Grain and grain products. 28, 85! MD Siiicigdeons —2, 400 |.......--.-- 
(f) Livestock, meats, and wool.. 24, 338 17, 585 —5 +235 17, 815 
(g) Market, Storage and transporta- 
Gaon Gpceees. set. ee 70, 371 67, 650 —25 +755 68, 380 
4. Freight rates for farm products... ..__.. 178, 684 198, 000 300 }..-....... 5 197, 700 
5. Regulatory activities. __- 1, 983, 787 1, 973, 600 —4, 890 | 2? +100, 000 2, 068, 710 
(a) Federal Seed Act..._...........--- 165, 451 178, 800 —400 +50, 000 228, 400 
(b) Insecticide Act___...._.___- 521, 301 , 500 —600 +50, 000 553, 900 
(c) Naval stores and tobacco export 
a aS FEL ee Tie 10, 955 9, 900 ee Rs Bs TS 9, 890 
(d) Packers and Stockyards Act___._- 640, 919 642, 200 —220 |.......--. 641, 980 
‘e) Standard Container Acts._ 12, 653 13, 200 nk A REE 13, 190 
(f) United States Warehouse Act____- 632, 508 625, 000 —3, 650 |... - 621, 350 
Unobligated balance-._..........-- SVG, 468 fos eSs ia) 322 BOs. Ga es 
Total available or estimate. ......._- 10, 568, 851 | 11 144,500 | —153,000 | +404,500 | 11,396,000 
Transfer in 1952 estimates to ‘‘Salaries and 
expenses, Office of Information”’-_.__._- +139 ee: sats evi Teena hoe oe a 
Transferred from: 
“Removal of surplus agricultural com- 
modities, Department of Agricul- 
ST” «x: wicnnamncetelntnkebiniuitaicsh«< ~~ $08 785.4. -BIR OD Ai ncacendsccchycwncesceb<cleneessspen—b 
“Supply and distribution of farm labor, 
Department of Agriculture”’ __-- A RR, FOO 8. cas cis Fee ea kaguenies secdtlecudsesecuee 
Transferred to: “Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act fund” ..-.........-...|.--.....---- PIO fh pter on gieseolespecionss os bohenoussic- ~ 
Transfer in 1951 estimates from ‘‘Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, Department 
En eee eee onl S04 4 5... sanigsvil ktepedinetensbieebetineesselastgrsastera 
Transfer in 1951 estimates to: 
“Salaries and expenses, Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics, Agricul- 
tural Reserach Administration’’ ___- Ps EOD lanncnccenscaleenubcswnsealensecasescdalacecousecoce 
“Perishable Agricultural Commodities | 
(| 5 SEES, Se eis 4-207, 910 |....-..-.---] 20202222 n-efewwee en cen--]ecceneoecoce 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214-......-.--|.---.------ | +10, 000 |......------|------------]------------ 


Total appropriation or estimate--.... | 10, 468, 500 | 10, 989, 000 | decibcalenihcsaa | 
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Mr. Wuirtren. Mr. Trigg, we will be glad to have your general 
statement. 

Mr. Trigc. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read this statement, 
if I may. It is a short, one-page statement. The activities carried 
out under the marketing services appropriation are of major import- 
ance in both normal times and in times of national emergency. 
It would be impossible to maintain a semblance of orderly marketing 
of agricultural products without the accurate and timely news on 
stocks, movement, and prices, the uniform grades and standards 
uniformly applied, and the safeguards against fraudulent and careless 
marketing practices which are provided under this appropriation. 
Some of this work started as a direct result of conditions that existed 
during World War I. It expanded greatly as a result of persistent 
demands during the following 23 years. The work as a whole proved 
to be invaluable during World War II. We are requesting increases 
for four lines of work. A $250,000 increase is requested for cotton 
classing which is mandatory under the Cotton Acts. With a 16,000,000 
bale crop next year it will be impossible to meet demands for classing 
from Smith-Doxey cotton improvement groups unless this increase 
is granted. 

fr. ANDERSEN. There, Mr. Trigg you are asking for an increase 
before you ever get the cotton produced. 

Mr. Trige. It is only in anticipation of the crop we would have, 
Mr. Andersen. You have got to get cotton classers and train them. 
You have got to get the set-up to do that work. In other words, if 
the increase is not granted, we know that we could not even plan the 
work to begin with. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Trigg, in that connection, a few years ago there 
was a determined effort to tremendously increase the amount of money 
for cotton classing. 

However, the chief problem was in connection with the cotton loans. 
Many people wanted to provide money to set up cotton classing offices 
in certain communities. Of course if you set it up in one, then every 
other community wants the same thing. 

At that time we provided that you could meet that need as it arose 
by using some of the Commodity Credit funds. Now, it strikes me 
that if we could give you some basis on which to meet the problems as 
it arises, that would be better than to provide funds here for this type 
of classing which may materialize and may not. 

If you had the authority to make these funds available as needed, 
you would not be under the same pressure to set up permanent offices. 
And where you have some cotton associations and others with trained 
personnel, here you give them such tests as you might require, you 
might be able to handle it even better. 

That is not as necessary, I realize, under this particular program 
here as it is under the loan program, where many factors enter into 
the problem—the size of the crop, the prevailing market prices as of 
the time, and railway embargoes on movement of the commodity. 

There is no need to keep a lot of cotton classing offices open the year 
round with nothing to do. 

Mr. Trice. What I would like to see done would be an arrange- 
ment similar to what is done in the case of the International Wheat 
Agreement, and the financing of the foot-and-mouth-disease program 
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out of Commodity Credit funds, and then come up and ask for an 
appropriation to reimburse CCC on this type of thing. In that way 
we would have the authority to expand as needed and we would not 
need to keep a big organization and be trying to anticipate what it is 
going to be. 

The authority would be available to utilize the funds and later get 
reimbursed for them, and that would not be a charge against the 
Commodity Credit Corporaion. 

Mr. Wurrten. It would result m quite a bit of savings, too, if you 
make it elastic, would it not? 

Mr. Trice. I think it would. The more elastic these things could 
be, the greater flexibility you have and the better job you can do. I 
believe it would amount to some savings. 

Mr. Wuirten. Proceed, then. 

Mr. Triae. Increases of $50,000 each are requested for the Federal 
Seed Act and the Insecticide Act. In each instance, the increase is 
needed in order to perform an increased volume of enforcement work 
as required by law. The proper enforcement of these acts is important 
dollarwise to farmers and in terms of food and fiber necessary for 
national defense. 

The remaining mcrease of $54,500 is for the United States Grain 
Standards Act. This is to enable us to handle additional appeals 
from licensed inspectors’ grades. The law entitles producers and grain 
dealers to this protection from incorrect grading, but for the last 2 
years we have been unable to provide the service to a large number 
of applicants. Many individuals and trade organizations have been 
highly critical—to the point of bringing the matter before the Senate 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee and other congressional com- 
mittees about a year ago. We believe this increase would enable us 
to correct this situation to a large extent. 

In accordance with recommendations of both the executive and 
legislative branches, this year’s budget structure for marketing serv- 
ices has been extensively revised. The six subappropriations have 
been eliminated and the 34 financial projects have been reduced to 5. 
All similar functions have been consolidated so that the Market News 
Service, for instance, includes all market news work, whereas before 
parts of this work were included under four different subappropria- 
tions. Each of the financial and work projects will tie directly into 
our accounting records—another improvement over the former 
structure. 

Mr. Wuirten. I believe that I will ask that the table on page 128 
be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material is as follows:) 
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Mr. Wurrren. Those figures cover the money that you had avail- 
able for the current year, do they not? 

Mr. Beacu. Last year, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. I mean the current fiscal year, not the one coming 
up. And the increases over and above that you have already dis- 
cussed and are reflected in the total figures which are on page 129. 

We have asked you to describe in times past the various activities 
carried on in the marketing news service. With our entering into a 
period where apparently there is going to be controls of prices and so 
forth, what effect, if any, will that have on the necessity for carrying 
on this marketing news service? 

If there is a shortage of supply and a ready demand and a fixed 
market price, what is the purpose, then, for a marketing news service 
as compared with prevailing conditions last year, which were quite 
different? 

Mr. Triea. As we have already seen demonstrated, as a result of 
the Office of Price Stabilization’s order freezing all prices, there natu- 
rally has to be a great deal of adjustment in prices, in fixing, as I believe 
they intend to, dollars and cents figures on these ceilings. 

The information supplied through our market news service would 
be of inestimable value to them and to the Government and everyone 
in helping fix those prices at a level that would be equitable and just 
to the distributor and to the consumer. Information is also provided, 
of course, as to the location of stocks concerned, the movement of 
stock, and things of that nature, the location and differentials. All of 
that information would be supplied by this service. 

Mr. Wuirren. In other words, you conceive the problem in this 
field to be just as great, though somewhat different in nature, during 
this coming fiscal year as it has been in the past? 

Mr. Triae. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Have you got any new units proposed to be set up? 

Mr. Triaa. I will ask Mr. Lennartson to comment on that. 

Mr. Lennartson. It will stay right within PMA as it now exists 
in the commodity branches. 

Mr. Wuirren. We have some small increases and changes in con- 
nection with improvement of marketing practices, and some improve- 
ments in regulatory activities, Federal Seed Act, Insecticide Act. 

_I believe you covered that. 

Mr. Triaa. Those are increases that are actually needed. It is 
not a question of rounding it off, Mr. Chairman. I might ask Mr. 
Lennartson to elaborate upon the increases, if he will. 

Mr. Lennartson. I will take up the Grain Standards Act first, Mr. 
Chairman. The problem has been the matter of having adequate 
Federal personnel to supervise non-Federal licensed inspectors who 
are scattered throughout the country. 

Mr. Wuitren. We have had a considerable degree of complaint on 
that. On the other hand, some folks in the Department say it is 
because you have so many PMA grain people and limit the number 
that are assigned to the enforcement of this inspection under this 
particular act. 

Mr. Lennartson. The appropriation under this act is primarily for 
field people, field supervisors. They are scatted throughout the dis- 
trict offices. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Does not PMA also carry a group of such grain 
inspectors in a different category from those that are carried on this 
re 

r. Lennartson. No; they do not. That is all one and the same 
pr under the Grain Inspection Division. 

Mr. Bracu. You might be thinking of Warehouse Inspection. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is what I had reference to. 

Mr. Bracu. They inspect the warehouses; these inspect the grain. 

Mr. Waurrren. This is the grain only? 

Mr. Beacna. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. You might proceed, then. 

Mr. Lennartson. The problem is having adequate personnel to 
supervise the licensees, and at the same time take care of this tremend- 
ous increase that has occurred in recent years on appeals on grain 
inspection. 

Mr. Wuittren. Do you have any explanation for this big increase 
in gf 

Mr. Lennartson. It is just a matter of increased volume and the 
result of certain supply and demand conditions, the greater demand 
on the part of the buyer or the seller for the appeal. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Prices have been high, and where there is more 
money involved, there is more reason to appeal under the Grain Act. 

Mr. Lennartson. That would be on the buyer’s side. and on the 
seller’s side it would be the other way. Last year about 20,000 re- 
quests for appeals had to be canceled or denied because we were not 
able to handle them. And it so happens that the percentage of ap- 
peals which were upheld of the original grade has also increased, in- 
dicating that our attempt to properly supervise these licensses is 
bearing fruit. But we are unable to henats up to appeal demands. 
Now, on the Federal Seed Act, there our problem has arisen as a 
result of the tremendous importation of seeds into this country. We 
have had to shift the bulk of the staff over to take care of importation 
work with the result that we have not been able to carry out our part 
of the interstate work under cooperative agreements with the 48 
States who are working with us under their individual State seed 
acts and are also reporting violations of the Federal act. 

We are getting to the point where they are getting impatient with 
the fact that as they send in complaints to us, or possible violations, | 
we are not able to follow up on them promptly. 

Frankly, we are more concerned with jeopardizing our relationships 
with the States than any other feature of this service. 

Mr. Wuirtren. How about your workload with seed testing? How 
many folks have you got in this field, and how many tests do they run? 

Mr. Lennartson. I will give you some indication of how the im- 
ports have increased. Imports have increased from 69,000,000 
pounds in fiscal year 1947 to over 102,000,000 in 1950. We have had 
to shift our work so that over 75 percent of the staff is now in import 
work, and less than 25 percent for interstate work. The normal dis- 
tribution of the work should be about 50-50. 

Mr. Wuitten. What about the Insecticide Act? 

Mr. Lennartson. With the Insecticide Act, our problem stems 
from the fact that when the act was passed we assumed there would 
probably be about 12,000 registrations per year. Instead of that, 
we have been running at a rate of more than 20,000 a year. There, 
too, we have had to utilize more of the personnel on the registration 








activities, and have had to cut down on the work in the field of picking 
up and testing samples of the various economic poisons to determine 
compliance with the act. 

Our need here is to add additional personnel to do more field work on 
violations. 

Mr. Waurrren. In the 1951 appropriation bill you had an increase 
of about $95,000 for regulatory activities. How much of that money 
was made available for these two purposes which you have just 
discussed? 

Mr. Lennartson. There was no increase in the Insecticide Act 
under that appropriation. 

Mr. Bracu. $16,400 was made available for the Federal Seed Act 
including $1,400 for increased pay costs. 

Mr. Lennartson. I think it was $40,000 for Grain Standards, but 
a part of that was taken up with pay cost increases. It was $40,100 
on Grain Standards of which $10,100 was for increased pay costs. 

Mr. Horan. How much of this is self-sustaining? 

Mr. Lennartson. Of which portion? All the marketing services? 

Mr. Horan. Let us go down the list. It might be interesting. 

Mr. Lennartson. Market news: None of that would be self- 
sustaining. 

Mr. Horan. Market inspection of farm products: Most of that is. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is 75 percent self-sustaining. Under the 
project set-up that we are proposing here in this estimate 75 percent 
of it is self-sustaining. 

Mr. Horan. Federal-State inspection: Out in the State of Wash- 
ington I was under the impression we paid for all of that. 

Mr. Lennarrson. Federal-State inspection? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Lennartson. If that would be fruit and vegetable, it would be 
about 90 percent self-sustaining. You see, you have the tobacco 
inspection activities in here, which is not self-sustaining. The grain 
standards is not. So, when you put those in 

Mr. Horan. I mean the market inspection of farm products. 
This is for the information of the committee. I want them to realize 
that some of our farm producers pay an awful lot of this. 

Mr. Lennartson, On fruit and vegetables, on egg and poultry 
products and meats, it would be over 90 percent self-sustaining. On 
cotton classing, because of the sale of the loose cotton from the 
samples, is more than self-sustaining. On tobacco, I believe the public 
cost there is nearly 90 percent. With your Grain Standards Act, 
of course the public cost there would be high, running about 85 percent. 

We have a table which we could submit on that. 

Mr. Horan. I wish you would. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is by commodities. 

Mr. Horan. I wish the table would clarify our appreciation of this 
chart on page 128 which we have submitted for the record. Frankly, 
I would like to know what the cost of inspection services and classifi- 
cations services and grading services are en toto, and what part the 
Federal Government contributes. 

Mr. Lennartson. That table will reflect that in detail. 

Mr. Horan. It will? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The table referred to above is as follows:) 
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EMOVAL OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL 


Funds available for obligation 


COMMODITIES 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred to— : 

“International Wheat Agreement, Department of Agri- 
culture,” pursuant to Department cf Agriculture A ppro- 
ates Act, 1952 

“Administrative expenses, sec, 392, Agricultaral Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938,” pursuant to 7 U.S. C. 1392 

“Local administration, sec. 388, Agricuitural Adjustment 
Act of 1938,”’ pursuant to7 U.S. C.1 
“Marketing ae ices, Department of yh pur- 
suant to 5 U. 8. C. 572. 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Prior year balance available__- 
Payments received from non-Federal sources. 
Balance available in subsequent year - 


ne a ddl awn apicelaal 


$125, 606, 982 


$111, 192, 249 


— 412,342 
—75, 000 
—316, 500 


$150, 000, 000 


—76, 808, 000 
—412, 342 





1, 827 
—46, 991, 669 


110, 388, 407 
46, 991, 669 


— 51,354, 976 


51.354, 976 
—38, 566, 976 








77, 867, 513 


106, 025, 100 





85, 492, 658 








Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





. Direct Government purchases 

. Encouragement of exportation 

. Diversion to on prone and new uses 
. Surplus removal operating expenses 

. Marketing agreements and orders 


Total 
Adjustments (itemized in funds available statement above) _-- 


Total obligations- 


$41, 897, 629 
25, 249, 080 
7,612, 674 
2, 732, 928 
1, 124, 829 


$76, 586, 442 
24, 151, 000 
1, 775, 000 
3, 091, 500 
1, 225, 000 





78, 617, 140 
—749, 627 


106, 828, 942 
—803, 842 


85, 980, 000 
— 487, 342 





77, 867, 513 





106, 025, 100 





85, 492, 658 








Obligations by obj 


ects 





Object classification 


| 
1950 actual 


| |1951 arene 


1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions__---_..........-.--- atat 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..._.............-~-- 
Average number of all employees 


01 Personal services: 
TEE LES EES POL 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel__ 


Transportation of SE Siicas nhac abtwe iain ppinmegwatis« -| 


COBMMAIURLION SO VIOOS. ... oo Bhd ws bs. ; 
Rents and utility services. 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services... .....-.....-.-.-----.-.----- 
Supplies and materials 

Equipment 8 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -__....._._..-.- AST as 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations_....-....-- EES BTL URIBE ae 











$2, 769, 793 
10, 660 
8, 880 


$3, 137, 771 
i, 

5, 198 

11,330 





2, 711 
74, 511, 253 


2, 794, 482 | 





102, 262) 442 
500 


3, 171,324 
40, 034 
26, 000 

101, 700 
62, 100 

40, 000 

44, 000 

54, 000 

22, 500 

81, 730, 000 

1 


, 














77, $67, 513 


106, 025, 
} 


100 | 


85, 492, 658 





Mr. Wuirren. We turn then to your activities under section 32. 


I 


would like to insert pages 175, 176, and 177 of volume II of the 


justification. 
(The material referred to is as follows 


:) 
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Purpose STATEMENT 


This is a permanent appropriation authorized by section 32 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of August 24, 1935 (Public Law No. 320, 74th Cong.). It pro- 
vides that an amount equal to 30 percent of the gross receipts from customs duties 
each calendar year shall be made available to the Secretary of Agriculture during 
each succeeding fiscal year to encourage the exportation or domestic consumption 
or utilization of American agricultural commodities. 

To encourage exports, section 32 funds have been used to make direct. payments 
to exporters, thus making it possible for them to purchase American agricultural 
commodities and sell them at lower prices in foreign markets. The Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1948, furthermore, authorizes the use of seetion 32 funds to 
make payments, not exceeding 50 percent of the export sales price, to exporters or 
to Government agencies exporting surplus agricultural commodities to occupied 
areas and to countries participating in the European recovery program. ~ 

Section 32 export programs were carried on during fiscal year 1950 for cotton, 
eggs, flaxseed, honey, linseed oil, fresh oranges, orange juice, peanuts, fresh pears, 
dried prunes, fresh prunes, dried raisins, and wheat. 

To increase domestic consumption by purchase and distribution, section 32 
funds are used to buy surplus agricultural commodities—generally perishable 
commodities, such as fruits and vegetables. Foods thus acquired are made avail- 
able to school-lunch programs, charitable institutions serving needy persons, or to 
persons certified by welfare agencies as eligible for relief. 

During fiscal year 1950, section 32 purchases included dried eggs, dried beans, 
fresh apples, fresh pears, fresh prunes, dried prunes, dried raisins, dried milk, 
butter, snap beans, cabbage, Irish potatoes, spinach, turkeys, and sweetpotatoes. 

To increase consumption these funds are also used to divert surplus commodi- 
ties to byproducts or new uses. During the fiscal year 1950, payments were made 
to manufacturers to encourage the fabrication of insulating materials from cotton. 
A program was carried on to divert surplus dried figs, dried prunes, and dried 
raisins to industrial uses and livestock feeding. Surplus almonds, filberts, and 
walnuts were also diverted to commercial uses and livestock feeding. To increase 
the domestic utilization of plentiful foods moving through norme] channels of 
trade a plentiful-foods program is conducted. This program maintains close 
working relations with the producer, wholesale and retail groups, and with press, 
radio, and other public information media. 

In accordance with the provision of Agricultural Act of 1949 requiring that this 
fund be used principally for perishable agricultural commodities, 59 percent of 
this ¢ ppropriation was used for surplus disposal operations in connection with such 
commodities. 

The Agricultural Act of 1948 provides for the continued availability of unex- 
pended balances of section 32 funds, to the extent of $300,000,000 for surplus 
removal and price-support programs. 


Apprepriated funds (permanent appropriation) 
Estimated, 1951 : $111, 192, 249 
Budget estimate, 1952 150, 000, 000 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities, (sec. 32) 


Appropriation act, 1951, and base for 1952 $111, 192, 249 
Budget estimate, 1952: 
30 percent of customs receipts, calendar year 


Less proposed transfer to “International 
Wheat Agreement” 76, 808, 000 





73, 192, 000 


Decrease (in annual appropriation available for sec. 32 purposes). 38, 000, 249 











Norte.—Due to an estimated carrv-over of $51,354,976 from fiscal vear 1951, 
a total of $124,546,976 is estimate] to be available for see. 32 purposes in fiscal 
year 1952. Of this total. the estimates tentatively forecast obligations of $85,980,- 
000 for fiscal year 1952, leaving a carry-over of $38,566,976 into fiscal year 1953. 
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Project statement 





1950 1951 (esti- | Increase or 1952 (esti- 
mated) | decrease mated) 


| 





} - 

. Direct purchases | $41, 897, 629 $76, 586, 442 | $20, 306, 442 $56, 280, 000 
2. Encouragement of exportation 25,249,080 | 24,151,000 | —7, 826,000 16, 325, 000 
3. Diversion to byproducts or new uses 7, 612, 674 1, 775, 000 | +e 606, 000 | 9, 375, 000 
. Surplus i operating expenses 2, 732, 928 3, _. 500 | 316, 500 | 2, 775, 000 
. Marketing agreements and orders 1, 124, 829 | 1, 225, 000 





Total obligations. __- _...----| 78,617, 40 | 106, 828, 942 | —20, $48, 942 | “85, 980, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year... | +46, 991, 669 | +51, 354, 976 | — 12, 788, 000 | +38, 566, 976 


Total available for surplus removal oper- | - 
ations | 125, 608,809 | 158, 183,918 | —33, 636, 942 | } 124, 546, 976 








—— SS ————S— = = ==!) = 


Prior year balance available } 46, 991, 669 | —4, , 363, 307. 

Transfer to “International Wheat Agreement } | 

Act, Department of Agriculture’’ LE SURES eS 2 aaa 
Payments received from non-Fe< ieral sources. 

Total appropriation or estimate -_.____- 125, 696, 982 | 111, 192, 249 | + 

| 5 


Mr. Wurrren. I would like to have a discussion of general activi- 
ties under this program during the present year. We have had a 
discussion of the proposed transfer to carry out the International 
Wheat Agreement. I do not know that there is any necessity to 
cover that further. You might discuss the program generally. 

Mr. Triaa. Mr. Chairman, I think that there has been a marked 
change in that which is very significant. The President’s budget 
which was submitted sometime back contemplated that we would 
use approximately $107,000,000 of these funds in the current fiscal 
year. 

But because of our present prevailing prices it is now estimated 
we will only use about $55,000,000 during this year. But of course, 
as you are quite familiar, the authority provides for accumulation of 
unused balances up to $300,000,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. What carry-over should you have at the end of 
this year, based on your present estimates there? 

Mr. Triac. About $105,000,000, I believe. 

Mr. Beacu. $103,000 000 out of this year’s fund of $158,000,000. 

Mr. Trica. For the outlook in 1952; as of now we feel that there 
will be about $86,000,000 used for the removal of surplus commodity 
operations and things of that nature; and of course you are familiar 
with the proposal about the wheat agreement, which we have already 
discussed. 

Mr. Wuirren. How was your money spent this year on the pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Trice. Mr. Chairman, I can insert this whole table in the 
record; but perishable commodities will include such things as citrus. 
and deciduous fruits 

Mr. Wuirten. I believe that is included in your table, Mr. Trigg, 
which follows page 181. I will ask that that page be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Wuirren. That table shows the quantity which you handle 
through this means. Now, how are these commodities used? 

Mr. Triac. As we explained in our earlier testimony a great deal 
of section 32 commodities went into the school-lunch program. 

Mr. Wuirren. I believe your table does show that some of it went 
to ECA, and part of it went to the Army. On that, were you refunded 
or repaid, or did you just transfer it to them without expense and 
charge it off? 

Mr. Trice. Anything transferred to ECA and to the Army was 
done under the authority, I believe it was, of section 112 (f) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, which provides for payment on the 
part of the Department of Agriculture up to 50 percent of the cost of 
the commodity in order to do it. 

In other words, up to a maximum of 50 percent can come out of our 
funds, and 50 percent out of their funds in order to utilize the com- 
modities. 

Mr. Wuirrten. All ECA and the Army has to do is hold off and 
insist that you split up your part of it before they agree to take it, 
do they not? In some instances I can see that they could really feel 
that you were forcing them to substitute. In others it could be that 
they were either holding off until you agreed to put up the half 

Mr. Triaa. They are familiar with the provisions of the Foreign 
Assistance Act. 

Mr. Wuirren. How about your program with regard to new uses? 

Mr. Triage. In the past year? 

Mr. Wuirtren. Yes. 

Mr. Triec. We used approximately $4,000,000 on tree nuts and 
$3,500,000 on dried fruits. 

Mr. Wurrren. What did you do with those products after you got 
them? Did you just use that in buying them and making them 
available to people for new uses at reduced prices? In other words, 
that was the difference between what you paid and what you were 
able to get back for them, was it? 

Mr. Trice. We made tree nuts available for new uses. Some of 
them went into industrial uses. This payment represented the differ- 
ence between what the processors were able to get for the finished prod- 
uct and what they paid for the original surplus commodity. 

Mr. Wuirren. I| believe in connection with that program it might 
be well to insert pages 182 through 186 in the record. 

(The material is as follows:) 


C. DIVERSION OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES TO BYPRODUCTS AND NEW USES 


Approximately $3,500,000 was used to divert dried fruits to livestock feed, 
juices, and pharmaceuticals and $4,000,000 to divert tree nuts to livestock feed 
and industrial uses. Sorghum grains, costing approximately $26,000, were di- 
verted for demonstration purposes and $19,900 was required to liquidate the 
cotton insulation program. 
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Quantity of commodities diverted and payments made during fiscal years 1949 and 1950 





1949 1950 





Commodity 


Quantity. | Payments i Payments 





10, 988 $233, 487 $19, 900 
2, 583 | 234 92 il 


Sorghum grains.- 
Tree nuts: 
Almonds (shelled) 
Filberts Tees: 
Walsete. 6 iio. ise. 5. ib 











7, 444, 146 








D. FOOD PRESERVATION AND MARKETING OF ABUNDANT FOODS 


The work performed under this program supplemented the direct distribution 
program by (1) furnishing assistance and advice in the preservation of foods and 
in the operation of preservation centers, and (2) encouraging the consumption of 
plentiful foods through normal channels of trade. 


1. Food-preservation program 
(a) Surplus foods preserved during fiseal years 1949 and 1950 by local preservation 
centers for redistribution in processed form to schools and other outlets 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 


Commodity 1949 (pounds) !1950 (pounds) 








Fruits: 
Apples, fresh ? et 37m = 
Apples, dried Save ee Re eee anpegren pedinete 
Figs, dried _ - : ‘ . im 210 
Peaches, dried 6 _ 3, 720 saa ciinincai eee 
Pears, fresh Shien os cele ec cumibecht eds 
Prunes, dried 
SS SREP See ae 
Raisins, dried 

Vegetables: 

Cabbage. : Pe Me 

Irish potatoes_...........-- hddgn cinibadst bile tebinn tabbb phe casvied--nbeewie 

Aa a RRS ii Nebr ae St ea SIRNA la Ret AA lh a. it 
. , , ER CSE Fe? Fe atin LAL eA udddebbum ee coe as FA RR as Fs ee 

















In addition to the wide use made of the preservation centers in utilizing donated 
commodities, many States are broadening the use made of these centers to meet 
the needs of school lunch programs and tax-supported institutions. In the State 
of Washington, for example, food purchased from local farmers and canned for 
nine State institutions included 7 tons of snap beans, 130 tons of apricots, 20 acres 
of corn, and large quantities of peaches, cherries, pears, apples, prunes, beets, and 
tomatoes. 


(b) Assistance and advice furnished to nonprofit food preservation centers during 
fiscal years 1949 and 1950 4 





Project Fises] year Fisca] year 
ojec 1949 (number) |1950 (number) 





Workshops conducted in food preservation training 

Technical assistance furnished in modifying canneries and inst ling e quip- 
ment 

Plant surveys performed 

Floor plans and equipment drawings developed and used 
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2. Marketing of abundant foods program 
Programs conducted during fiscal years 1949 and 1950 to move 


extra quantities of 


plentiful foods through normal channels of trade 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Project 1949 (number) |1950 (number) 





Average number of foods listed on monthly abundant foods list 

Distribution of monthly abundant foods list 

ee ne EE PESTS SEES ee a 
Area, State, and local food drives conducted 











E. MARKETING AGREEMENTS AND ORDERS 


Marketing agreements and orders were in effect during fiscal years 1949 and 
1950 for (1) milk and (2) tree nuts, tree fruits, potatoes, and other vegetables as 


follows: 


1. Activities under the milk marketing agreement and order programs during fiscal 


years 1949 and 1950 





Activity 


| 
Fiscal] year | Fiscal year 
1949 1950 





Agreement and order programs in effect 

Hearings held to consider amendments to existing orders or the issuance of orders 
in new areas 

Requests received for new programs 

Amendments issued to existing orders 

Sus ions issued to existing orders 

Petitions received for review of various order provision 

Petitions disposed of during year 

Court cases started during the year 

Court cases disposed of during the year 

Hearings held under Administrative Procedure Ac 





17 








2. Milk marketing agreem nt and order programs in effect for fluid milk during 


fiscal year 1950 





Markets 


Estimated 





City 


annual pro- 
duction in 
milkshed 





Chicago and suburban, Rockford-Freeport 
Quad Cities 
Fort Wayne, South Bend-LaPorte 
Clinton, Dubuque, Sioux City 
Topeka, Wichita. 
Kentucky ___....._.....| Louisville, Paducah 
Kentucky-Ohio-West | Tri-State 

Virginia. 
Louisiana New Orleans (61- to 70-mile zone) 
Massachusetts Boston, Fall River, Lowell-Lawrence, Springfield, 
Worcester. 


ita 
7 aaththnmeeee aa 


ansas City 

Omaha-Council Bluffs 

New York (201- to 210-mile zone) 

Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton-Springfield, 
Lima, Toledo. 

Oklahoma Oklahoma City, Tulsa 

Pennsylvania 





|1,000 pounds 
3, 791, 208 
128, 154 
185, 586 
82, 479 
113, 744 
255, 586 
129, 028 


Ser pee 
aeanees 


230, 880 
1, 775, 892 


ald 
a 
Ey 


BSrrerg 5 
zBg23 8: 


B 33: 


& 





17, 603, 623 
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8. Activities under the fruit and vegetable agreement and order programs during 
fiscal years 1949 and 1950) 





Activity 





Agreement and order programs in effect 

Hearings held to consider amendments to existing orders or the issuance of orders in 
new areas 

Requests received for new programs 

Amendments issued to existing orders 

Suspensions issued to existing orders 

Petitions received for review of various order provisions 

Petitions disposed of during the year 

Regulatory orders issued under provisions of marketing order. 

Appointment of administrative or control committees... ._.............2---2 22... 

Promulgation of committee rule making 

Committee budgets approved 











4. Fruits and vegetables marketing agreement and order programs in effect during 
1950 fiscal year 





Commodity : orn wn 





Citrus fruits: 
California-Arizona desert eornet.. 
California-Arizona lemons. 
California- Arizona oranges_- 
Florida oranges ! om 
SR aes OI ARES AA tir ie eae 
2 DE aa Sea PEE 
Deciduons fruits: 
California Tokay grapes 
Colorado peaches 
Georgia peaches. ___ 
Utah peaches 
California Bartlett pears ! 
California plums ! 
California Elberta peaches !_ 
California Beurre Hardy pears_. 
Oregon- W ashington-California fall and winter pears 
Oregon-W ashington fresh prunes 
Dried fruits: 
EEE ATE TLE EON RT ALENT EE EN 
California raisins ; 
Vegetables: 
Colorado peas !- 
Colorado cauliflower ! 
Potatoes: 
Idaho-Oregon 
Colorado 


Bon 
se 
rp 


~ 
a 


SE5255 
SS5555 


Par ames 
ots 
eb 


Sees 


pS 


SIH 


i hobo 
= 


$|S888 S8SSSEsF SF SF SSSSESESSS 


en 
S 


e558: 


BS AO Se owe 


sz geeuseeses = 858 


= 
z 
~]I-J on 


BE 
38 


J 
nN 


— 
PPerss 
zz 


nuwNre 


Sioo 
ESSE §: 


== 


~ 


Se388 & 
Ss 
SSESE5 


PAROS 
— 
= 


a 
ee 


Maine. 
| CR eas TR NOE 2 NIN SBR FRIAR a 
Nuts: 
Oregon-W ashington Biberte... «o.oo ans desc eel. RRS 
Southeastern pecans 
California-Oregon-W ashington walnuts 
Hops: California-Oregon-W ashington-Idaho hops... _- onteceansuebealaralcwbad 6 


Bat eg 
—— 
amo 

— Sa 


- 


Sop 
283 


Bis 
$\z 

















11 program. 
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Mr. Horan. How has the program for encouragement of exportation 
worked out? 

Mr. Bracu. For the fiscal year 1951, we anticipated that a total of 
$24,000,000 would be spent for encouraging exportation, of which 
$6,000,000 was on citrus fruits, $4,000,000 on deciduous fruits, 
$3,500,000 on dried fruits, $2,000,000 on flaxseed, $7,000,000 on grain, 
sorghums, and $750,000 on linseed oil; $900,000 on honey, and $1,000 
on cotton. 

That makes up a total of about $24,000,000 payments to exporters 
to encourage them to export these commodities. Some of that cost 
is also under section 112(f) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. 

Mr. Horan. I have no objection to the prosperity of the cotton 
grower. Do not misunderstand me. 

Mr. Bracu. There was only $1,000 for cotton here. 

Mr. Horan. I want to know why that item was in here. 

Mr. Bracu. Cotton? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Triea. There is a program that the Department has long had, 
Mr. Horan, where, to encourage exportation of cotton, so many cents 
per pound was paid exporters. At one time it was up to 4 cents a 
pound; now it has been reduced to where it is only 10 cents a bale. 

For cotton that is registered for export, exporters can register it 
and collect the 10 cents if they want to. It was reduced in order 
just to keep it alive, keep it on the books as a matter of fact; but still 
make it where it was unattractive to register it to get the 10 cents. 

But in this case there was $1,000 used, or will be used. 

Mr. Horan. Could we not just make a notation to put it back 
there in some assistance to the cotton farmer, as indicated? I am 
certainly for it when the need is there, but it does not exist today 
—_ it must at least be a bookkeeping expense to keep the program 

ive. 

Mr. Wurrten. I am familiar with it, although I was not aware 
that it was still being carried. But cotton has been a source of trouble 
from the standpoint of surplus for so many years, that there was a 
fight on the part of those in the cotton areas to keep it recognized as 
a potential surplus. 

For that reason they have agreed that you should reduce it as far 
as you wanted to as long as you kept it recognized as a source of pos- 
sible trouble. 

Now, that is background. 

Mr. Horan. What is the cost of keeping this token item? 

Mr. Beacu. The cost last year, Mr. Horan, was $260. 

Mr. Horan. That was the total outlay? 

Mr. Bracu. Total payments; yes, sir. On a total of 2,600 bales, 
we paid 10 cents a bale. 

Mr. Horan. Does that include the total administrative cost of 
keeping that item on the books? 

Mr. Breacu. No; that was the payment cost. One thousand 
dollars was the estimate for the fiscal year 1951, which of course would 
be changed now since Korea. 

Mr. Horan. Would you provide for me the administrative cost of 
keeping that item on the books? 

Mr. Triaa. Yes, sir. We will provide you with a figure on that, 
Mr. Horan. 
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Mr. Horan. IJ am not against the cotton farmer. Do not misunder- 


stand me. 
people get that impression. 
these items. I would like to know. 


(The above-requested information is as follows:) 


For this fiscal year, a total of $670 in payments has been made. 


trative cost of making such payments is estimated to be $18. 


Mr. Trica. If I may, Mr. Horan, I would also like to point out in 
connection with that program that it was announced before July 1 


of this past year. 
1950, to June 30, 1951. 
for instance. 


Sometimes when you ask about these various commodities, 
That is not so. But I am looking at 


The adminis- 


We run it for a year; in other words, from July 1 
It was set up and announced before Korea, 
The purpose of keeping it alive was to keep it in motion 


where we could encourage the exportation of cotton, if it be needed. 
Mr. Wuirren. It is not needed. You just use it ‘normally as you 


have represented? 
Mr. Triaa. That is right, yes. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, SECTIONS 388 AND 392 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, 


Funds available for obligation 


Section 392, AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 
) 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Transferred, pursuant to 7 U. 8. C. 1392, from— 
“Conservation and use of agricultural land resources, 
Department of Agriculture”’ 
“Acreage allotments and marketing quotas, Department 
of Agriculture” 
‘Sugar Act program, Department of Agriculture” 
“National school lunch program, Department of Agricul- 
re”’ 
“Removal of surplus agricultural commodities, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture”’ - 
‘Transferred to “Operating expenses, General Services Admin- 
istration,” 


Adiusted appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services Low rformed 
e 


Payments received from non-Federal sources 
Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 


pursuant to Reorganization Plan No, 18 of 1950. - 


$4, 966, 000 


5, 000, 000 
730, 000 


121, 347 
412, 342 
—6, 430 


$4, 966, 000 


4, 900, 000 
730, 000 


121, 347 
412, 342 








11, 129, 689 





966, 615 


2, 233, 000 
1, 584, 752 





3, 312, 242 


3, 817, 752 








14, 297, 669 


14, 874, 011 


14, 047, 441 








Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
National and State operating expenses 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
National and State operating expenses 
Total obligations 


$10, 985, 427 


3, 312, 242 


$11, 223, 259 


8, 650, 752 


$11, 129, 689 


3, 817, 752 








14, 297, 669 


14, 874, 011 





14, 947, 441 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, Section 392, AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 


1938—Continued 


Obligations by obiects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions. _............-..-.------ 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.....¢..........-..-- 
Average number of all employees 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations. ...................--- 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services..........- PoE aR tee ak ee 7 eed Se le eae 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Poeerte GUN Wee Serviedes..... . .. 500 55c252.05-...25 8 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies___._._..._..-.--- 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


SRSLSE= 


RSE 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 

Travel. ....dse.: 

Transportation of things 

Oommiuniosiieon servioss. 22. 5.1... - 2.2 
Peettes Ss Ly SOP VIONNL.. o. .. «5. - ences eons ose 
Other contractual services: 5... 25. 
Supplies and materials 

Equipment 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
07 
08 
09 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 


3, 000 
85 
2, 902 


3, 041 
87 
2, 945 


3, 075 
82 
2, 927 





$10, 465, 139 
428, 151 


$11, 066, 961 
423, 564 


$11, 188, 883 
397, 024 

36, 439 

133, 000 





11, 069, 830 


11, 621, 275 


11, 755, 346 





8, 490, 477 


124, 305 


8, 947, 673 
1, 219, 256 
64, 757 
281, 225 


8, 937, 150 





10, 985, 427 


11, 223, 259 


11, 129, 689 





2, 579, 353 
418, 544 
14, 499 

72, 409 
93, 397 
52, 970 

45, 596 
35, 474 


2, 673, 602 


2, 818, 196 
625, 182 





3, 312, 242 











14, 297, 669 





14, 874, O11 








Locat ADMINISTRATION, Sec. 388, AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AcT oF 1938 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate 
| 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Transferred, pursuant to 7 U. 8. C. 1388, from— 
‘‘Conservation and use of agricultural land resources, De- 
partment of Agriculture” 
“Acreage allotments and marketing quotas, Department 
of Agriculture’”’ 
“Sugar Act, Program, Department of Agriculture’”’ 
“Removal of surplus agricultural commodities, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture” 
Transferred to “Operating expenses, General Services Admin- 
istration,’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950-- 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 
Payments received from non-Federal sources 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 


j 


$20, 854, 000 


24, 903, 450 
385, 000 





$20, 284, 000 
20, 500, 0C0 
34 


75, 000 
—354 





46, 222, 052 | 


41, 203, 646 


} 





22, 212, 828 | 
3, 049, 955 | 


1, 600, 000 
5, 900, 000 


1, 600, 000 


, ’ 





25, 262, 783 | 


7, 500, 000 





7, 500, 000 








71, 484, 835 | 
! 


48, 703, 646 


| 47, 009, 000 
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Locat ADMINISTRATION, Sec. 388, AGricuLTuRAL ADJUSTMENT AcT or 1938— 


Continued 


Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Local operating expenses 
REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 
Local operating expenses 
Total obligations 


$46, 222, 052 





25, 262, 783 


$41, 203, 646 





| 7,500, 000 | 








71, 484, 835 


| 48, 703, 646 





Obligations by obj 


ects 





Object classification 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT ORJIGATIONS 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ____- 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials._...............-- 
09 Equipment 
Not distributed by objects__.........._.-- 
Total direct obligations 


02 
03 
04 


REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 
Not distributed by objects 
Total obligations 


21 


21 
21 








149 
737 
3, 600 
1, 205 
0, 285 
3, 283 


46, 117, 001 


500 
41, 095, 221 


39, 400, 575 





46, 222, 052 


25, 262, 783 





41, 203, 646 


7, 500, 000 


39, 509, 000 


7, 500, 000 





71, 484, 835 


48, 703, 646 





47, 009, 000 








Mr. Wuitrten. We come now to administration, sections 388 and 


392 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


I would like to have pages 187, 188, 189, and 190 inserted in the 


record at this point. 
(The pages are as follows:) 





LocaL ADMINISTRATION, SECTION 388, AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT Act oF 1938 


This appropriation account for PMA county offices was established pursuant 
to sections 392 (a) and 388 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 1281-1407). There are transferred into this appropriation 
account amounts estimated by the Secretary of Agriculture to be required for 
carrying out or cooperating in carrying out various programs assigned to the 
PMA county offices. 

The PMA county and community committees are responsible for the local 
administration of all programs of the Production and Marketing Administration 
dealing directly with farmers. The elected PMA county committee is in charge 
of the county offices. ; 
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The amounts transferred into this appropriation account are within the limita- 
tion for administrative expenses established under the respective appropriations 
from which such transfers are made. The justification of the increases and 
decreases is contained in the statements for the various appropriation items 
involved. 

Transfers, 1951, as shown below and base for 1952 $41, 203, 646 
Transfers, 1952, as shown below 39, 509, 000 


Decrease —1, 694, 646 


Statement of sources, purposes, and amounts of funds transferred as shown in budget 
schedules 





Purpose for which funds are transferred into 1951 (esti- | 1952 (esti- ee 
this account mated) mated) crease (—) 





Conservation and use of agricultural land resources: 
For administration of agricultural conservation pro- 
gram $20, 854, 000 | $20, 284, 000 | $20, 284, 000 

Acreage allotments and marketing quotas: For ad- 
ministration of acreage allotment and marketing 
quota programs 24, 903, 450 | 20, 500,000 | 18, 805, 000 

Sugar Act program: For administration of sugar pay- 
ment program 385, 000 345, 000 345, 000 

Removal of surplus agricultural commodities: For 
Services in connection with certain distribution and 
purchase programs 79, 602 75, 000 75, 000 














Total available 1 2 46, 222, 052 |241, 204, 000 |239, 509,000 | —1, 695, 000 


Transferred to “Operating expenses, General Services 
Administration”’ { +354 














46, 222, 052 | 41, 203, 646 | 39, 509, 000 


| —1, 694, 646 
1 Does not include reimbursements received directly by the county committees for services rendered 
Federal agencies. 


? Includes allotments to the Forest Service for administration of the naval stores conservation program 
as follows: 1950, $105,051; 1951, $108,425; 1952, $108,425. 





ADMINISTRATIVE ExPENnsEs, SecTion 392, AGricuLTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 
\ 


This appropriation account for national and State operating expenses was 
established pursuant to section 392 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended (7 U.S. C. 1281-1407). There are transferred into this appropriation 
account amounts estimated by the Secretary of Agriculture to be required for 
carrying out, or cooperating in carrying out, various programs assigned to the 
national and State PMA offices. 

The State committees, appointed pursuant to the provisions of section 8 (b) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, are in general admin- 
istrative charge of all programs in their respective States which are assigned to 
them by the Production and Marketing Administration. Within the framework 
of the national policy, they determine State policies and direct the adaptation of 
the national programs to the State. 

The amounts transferred into this appropriation account are within the limita- 
tion for administrative expenses established under the respective appropriations 
from which such transfers are made. The justification of the increases and 
decreases is contained in the statements for the various appropriation items 
involved. 

Transfers, 1951, as shown below and base for 1952 $11, 223, 259 
Transfers, 1952, as shown below 11, 129, 689 


Decrease 
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Statement of sources, purposes, and amount of funds transferred as shown in budget 
schedules 





Purpose for which funds are transferred into 1951 (esti- | 1952 (esti- 
this account mated) mated) 


Increase 
(+) or de- 
crease (—) 





Conservation and use of agricultural land resources: 
For administration of agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. : 

Acreage allotments and marketing quotas: For admin- 
istration of acreage allotments and marketing quota 


Sugar Act program: For administration of sugar pay- 


rogram: For services in connec- 

tion with the school lunch program --__..._..._..__.- 86, 620 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities: For 
services in connection with certain distribution and 
purchase programs 503, 290 





Total available 11, 278, 983 


Transferred to “Operating expenses, General Services 
Administration”’ ‘ 








110, 985, 427 |211, 223, 259 |#11, 129, 689 

















1 Includes allotments, Forest Service $19,695; Extension Service $950; Bureau of Agricultural Econom. cs 
2 Includes allotments, Forest Service $21,304; Extension Service $1,000; Bureau of Agricultural Economi 
3 Includes allotments, Forest Service $21,304; Extension Service $1,000. 


Mr. Wuirren. These are the two accounts we discussed this morn- 
ing, and pages 187 and 189 show the transfers into these accounts 
and the transfers out. 

Is there any particular point in consolidating those two? Would 
it save any book work or any expense? 

Mr. Bracu. Mr. Chairman, they serve two separate purposes. 
The 392 account serves the State and national offices only. The 388 
account serves only the county offices. 

Mr. Wuirren. The thing that disturbs me here, and I have tried 
several years to get it, is you folks say you take into consideration 
this money allocated to the county. You mark it up as having been 
spent the minute it gets down to the county level, but when we try 
to find out what carry-over you have in considering this year’s appro- 
priation, we cannot find that. 

Now, once we make our appropriation and turn it over to you and 
ou get ready to allocate it, you take their balances into consideration. 
ut we are not given a chance to take that into consideration in our 

appropriation here. Is that not about right? 
r. Trice. We certainly take it into consideration, Mr. Chairman. 
If we are not giving you what you need, we want to do 1t. 

Mr. Wuirren. I mean this: You allocate to the county level. 
You allocate to the State, and then the State to the county level, 
and then on your books that money is gone. 

Mr. Beacz. It is obligated. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is obligated. Then you come up for a new 
appropriation. Maybe in county X they did not participate any- 
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thing like you thought they would. A large balance is to their 
credit. When you come up here for your appropriation, you indicate 
that you have exhausted all your money from last year. We make 
our appropriation and give you the funds; then when you get those 
funds you say, ‘‘Give me a report now and we will take into consider- 
ation what you have already got before we give you any more.” 
But you do not give this committee the same opportunity, do you? 

Mr. Beacnu. It is not provided in the particular set of schedules 
we give you. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the reason I am asking about consolidating 
the funds. Would that improve it in any way? 

Mr. Beacu. Mr. Chairman, we have to get the information from 
the county offices. We could give you the information of the balances 
in those bank accounts as of June 30, which we would be glad to do. 
We can do it regularly as a part of our regular appropriation procedure, 
if you so desire. 

There is no advantage in consolidating 388 and 392 from the stand- 
point of reducing work. As we see it, one is purely for the county 
offices and is considered as funds appropriated for assistance to 
farmers. In other words, it is deducted from cash assistance; whereas 
the State and national expense is a limitation on the amount to be 
used for administrative expenses as set forth in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Wuirten. Your approval of what they spend for local offices 
is taken out of the amount of money allocated for the conservation 
program? 

Mr. Bracu. That is correct, as far as the county offices are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Wurrren. The way this committee handles it is by limiting the 
amount they can expend for administrative funds. 

Mr. Bracu. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. I would like to have a report with regard to the 
research funds you have handled. What is the basis for handling this 
work and how much money is there that you have from this source? 

Mr. Trigg. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask Mr. Lennartson to 
talk on that, or Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Beacu. Total funds in the fiscal year 1950? 

Mr. Wuairren. What will you have in this present fiscal year? 
What do you intend to have for next year? 

Mr. Bracn. $2,533,000 for 1951, as compared with $2,672,500 last 
year. That reflects allotments to us from ARA. The estimate for 
1952 is $2,395,500. So we have trimmed down since 1950. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you have any funds carried for research purposes 
other than what you get from RMA? 

Mr. Bzeacu. Very little is considered as pure research. For example, 
the work on standardization under regular marketing service is for 
the purpose of putting into use the results of research; but we do not 
consider it in the same category as pure research. 


STATEMENT OF ALLOTMENTS, WorkKING Funps anp Trust Funps 


Mr. Wuirten. I believe that I will ask that the tables on page 191 
through 195 be included in the record at this point. 
(The material is as follows:) 
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Statement of allotments, working funds, and trust funds 





Item 


Obligations, 
1950 


Estimated 
obligations, 
1951 


Estimated 
obligations, 
1952 





Research and Marketing Act of 1946 (title II), Department of 
Agriculture (Production and Marketing Administration): 
Marketing research and services 
Flood control, Depariment of Agriculture (Production and 
Marketing Administ~ation): For collection, tabulation, and 
analysis of county data on conservation needs of the areas 
covered by survey reports; and to assist in the preparation 
and analysis of proposed reports. _ - 

Supply and distribution of farm labor, Department of Agri- 
culture (Production and Marketing Administration): Ex- 
penses in connection with the disposal of farm labor camp 
RELL IEC LORI, CD. CTS J 

Payments for agricultural adjustment: For claims incurred 
under the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended (rental and benefit payment program) 

Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act fund: For licensing 
dealers and handling complaints under the Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities, Produce Agency, and Export Apple 


Working fund, Agriculture (Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration) advanced from Department of Army: 

Inspection of processed fruits and vegetables. _._........-- 

Inspection of miscellaneous grain and cereal products ----_- 


Total, Department of Army 


Working fund, Agriculture, general (Production and Market- 
ing Administration) Advanced from: 
aepertinent of the Air Force: Indexing and preparation 
aerial photographs for mosaics and charting purposes - 
Department of the Army: To cover the cost of providing 
in connection with a comprehensive survey of the 
Arkansas-White-Red River basin 


Total, working fund, Agriculture, general 
Total, working funds 


TRUST FUNDS 


Expenses and refunds, inspection and grading of farm products: 


Inspection and grading and certification of: 
Fresh and processed fruits and vegetables 
Dairy and mart products 
Rice, hay, beans, peas, seed, hops and miscellaneous 
agricultural commodities __.._..................--..- 
Meats and wool 
Naval stores _- 


Grading of agricultural commodities, Department of Agri- 


culture: 


Indemnity funds, county associations: Assessments derived 
from each county agricultural conservation association to 
insure reimbursement to affected persons or agencies for 
losses of money or property by negligence or malfeasance by 
any employee of the association 

Moisture content and grade determinations for Commodity 
Credit Corporation: Testing and sampling of commodities 
to determine loan eligibility under commodity loan pro- 


grams 

Undistributed cotton price adjustment payments: Deposits 
by trustees until proper distribution could be made to the 
persons entitled to share in a farms payment under the 1935 
cotton prices adjustment program 

Return of excess deposits for reproduction of “photographs, 
mosaics, and maps (Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion): For return of moneys received for photographic repro- 
ductions in excess of cost of making such reproductions 


$2, 599, 411 











114, 143 





131, 270 


19, 000 





114, 143 | 


150, 270 








345, 800 | 


459, 021 








1. 603, 537 
2, 512, 588 


516, 342 
1, 387, 525 
21, 139 





6, 041, 131 
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Statement of allotments, working funds, and trust funds—Continued 





| 
Estimated 


obligations, 


Estimated 
obligations, 


Obligations 
Item 1950 





| 
Miscellaneous contributed funds, Department of Agriculture 
(Production and Marketing Administration): For miscel- 
laneous contributed funds received from States, loca! organi- 
zations, individuals, etc., deposited in the Treasury of tne 
U nited States and made available for work under cooper- 


| 
1951 | 1952 
| 
| 
| 
} 


$100, 000 | 


Total, trust funds__...-_.....-- se rae Coe eet Dg Mtoe, © 9,: 3,8! “6, 295, 15, 166 | 4, 220, 600 
Expenses of defense production, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent (allotment to Agriculture) (Production and Marketing 
Administration): For carrying out the provisions of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 . 
Mutual defenses, assistance, North Atlantic area, ‘Executive 
Otlice of the President (allotment to Agriculture) (Produc- 
duction and Marketing Administration): For procurement 
of commodities for Yugoslavia pursuant to authorization of 
the Department of State_- | 113, 600, 000 | 
Foreign assistance, Executive Office of the President (allot- | 
ment to Agriculture) (Production and Marketing Adminis- } 
tration): Administrative expenses 150, 194 | 144, 500 | 
Mutual defense assistance, Greece and Turkey, Executive | 
Office of the President (transfer from Economie Coopera- 
tion Administration to Agriculture) (Production and Mar- 
keting Administration): For providing or procuring services 
or commodities including transportation and other necessary 
costs for the Economic Cooperation Administration for dis- 
tribution to Greece and Turkey-_...........--.----.--..- 1, 711, 247 1155, 753 
Expenses, ECA, Executive Office of the President (allotment | 
to Agriculture) (Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion): For purchase of agricultural commodities for the ECA 
for distribution to foreign claimants 263, 012, 501 
Expenses, China aid, ECA (allotment to Agriculture) (Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration): For purchasing, 
procuring, and transporting agricultural commodities for | 
the ECA for distribution to China : WR COG BOS c eis cievica 
Relief in occupied area of Germany, ECA (allotment to Agri- } | 
culture) (Production and Marketing Administration): For 
providing or procuring services or commodities including 
transportation and other necessary costs for the Economic | 
Cooperation Administration for distribution to Occupied | 
Area of Germany 
Deposits, advances for economie assistance, ECA (advance | 
to Agriculture) (Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion): For providing or procuring services or commodities 
including transportation and other necessary costs for the | 
Economic Cooperation Administration for distribution to 
India_ __-- | 
Assistance to the Republic of Korea, ECA (allotment to Agri- 
culture) (Production and Marketing Administration): For | 
procurement of services or commodities including transpor- | 
tation and other necessary costs for the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration for distribution to Korea | 


| 
| 147,885, 488 








Total, obligations under allotments, working funds, and | | 
trust funds 4 | 364,026,031 | 195, 614, 928 | 9, 093, 400 


1 Allotment as of Dec. 31, 1950. 





RMA Researcu ProJects 


Mr. Wuirren. In view of this changed situation of supply and 
demand and with the present emergency existing, how much of this 
work that you are going to do in marketing research is going to be 
applicable to a period of years that may come after the emergency? 

In other words, are we not developing answers at an abnormal time 

which may not mean too much after we get them? 

Mr. Trice, Of course, Mr. Chairman, it is hard to say when the 
answer is going to come on a research project. You may get it tomor- 
row and you may get next year, or several years from now. 
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You may have a good point. Maybe we will have the answers. 
But the feeling is that with respect to the projects that we are working 
on now and the work that is being done on them, the answers have long 
been needed; and I do not believe that it is going to work a detriment 
to us. In other words, if we get them too fast, if we get the answers 
on a particular marketing problem, we may not use it this year. But 
I think it will be equally good next year or the following year. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think research on certain grades and qualities of 
apples, oranges, and things of that sort, may be of real importance 
under normal conditions. But if the supply is short and the consumer 
has to take what he can find, it is pretty hard to find any answer 
which will be any good when conditions change the situation. 

Mr. Trice. We are taking steps to reduce or eliminate a number of 
projects. As a matter of fact, the total that we expect to reduce or 
eliminate dollar-wise in 1952 amounts to $137,500 less than in the 
current fiscal year. About 8 or 10 projects will be reduced or elimi- 
nated entirely. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, that is something that only Mr. Trigg 
can do for us. It is not our job as an appropriations subcommittee 
to tell you what projects to eliminate. But it would seem to me, 
and I am one who is really interested in these things, that some of 
the things in the name of the war effort we could postpone. 

Mr. Trice. Well, it is my feeling that that is true, Mr. Horan, that 
some of these things we can and we should eliminate. That is the 
reason why we have gone through and, based on what the situation is 
right now, we feel certain we can pare down some of them and elim- 
inate them. 

Mr. Horan. Only $137,000? 

Mr. Trice. As of right now, $137,500. 

Mr. Horan. I do not want them eliminated. I want them post- 
poned until we know where we are. 

Mr. Lennartson. Would you like to have me comment? 

Mr. Triaa. Sure, go ahead. 

Mr. Lennartson. Mr. Chairman, you mentioned consumer prefer- 
ence. Our activities in PMA are not aimed at consumer preference. 
That work is done by the BAE. Our work in research and marketing 
is aimed primarily at improving the efficiency of the marketing system 
right from the time it begins with the farmer, right through the retail 
stores. 

Certainly in these days and months ahead any improvement we 
can bring about in the efficiency of marketing from the standpoint of 
saving materials and labor and increasing our labor efficiency and so 
on is going to be extremely important. 

With respect to reviewing the projects, we have reviewed them 
carefully in PMA, and we are working on this very closely with the 
Administrator of the ARA. 

Mr. Wuarrten. What disturbs us about this, as Mr. Horan pointed 
out, is that there is no way for the committee to pass judgment on 
each item. 

We have a war on. Lots of folks want additional money for work 
resulting from the war, but we cannot find any substantial amounts 
of reductions proposed. 

That applies to your agency as well as it does to those that preceded 
you. You are saving some money on acreage allotments because of 
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course there will be none. But the money for this year which was not 
used, I understand that you are fixing to ask that vou be allowed to 
use that for another purpose, so there is no saving there particularly. 

Mr. Triage. Mr. Chairman, if you would like, I have here some 
examples of accomplishments that we have made under the RMA 
program, and it deals pretty much in detail with it, if you would like 
to have it inserted. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would be glad to have that inserted in the record. 

(The material requested is as follows:) 


EXAMPLES OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS UNDER RMA Researcu ProvJects 


More and more research emphasis must be placed upon evaluating and develops 
ing ways and means for improving the efficiency of our marketing system from 
the farm gate through the retail food store. Such has been a major objective of 
much of our research conducted under the Research and Marketing Act in order 
that increased efficiencies of our marketing system might make it possible to 
increase returns to farmers, lower prices to consumers, or a combination of both. 
This objective will have added importance in the months ahead, particularly in 
view of possible shortages of labor and materials, transportation problems, and 
the need for preventing unnecessary loss and deterioration of vital food supplies. 

In order to accomplish the maximum in this regard, both industry and Govern- 
ment need to know the answers to many questions including: Can prepackaged 
fruits and vegetables and meat be marketed at less cost than in bulk? If so, at 
what point in the distribution chain should the prepackaging be done? What 
causes excessive damage and loss to agricultural commodities in transit? Is it 
the result of rouzh handing by the carriers, rough handling in loading and unload- 
ing, improperly designed containers, or improper methods of loading and bracing? 
How can the handling of commodities into, within, and out of warehouses be 
improved so as to reduce costs? What should be done to improve the efficiency 
of our concentration, wholesale and terminal markets and otherwise reduce loss 
and damage to commodities in those markets? When do major losses in quality 
and deterioration of perishable commodities occur in the marketing channel and 
how can it be prevented? How can the quality of commodities be maintained for 
longer periods in storage? How can shipping containers be improved so as to 
reduce damage to those commodities in transit? How can the handling, prepara- 
tion and display of fresh fruits and vegetables, and poultry and egg products be 
improved so as to reduce losses and deterioration of those products? Can the 
efficiency of receiving, price marking, shelving, check-out and other operations 
in retail food stores be improved so as to reduce costs? 

Fortunately many of our RMA projects have been directed toward the above 
purposes since their inception. They have and will make notable contributions 
to increases in marketing efficiency. We are at the present time reviewing each 
of our research projects from the standpoint of their probable contribution to 
the emergency situation. Decisions regarding their redirection, reduction, de- 
ferment or termination because of the emergency will be worked out in collabora- 
tion with the ARA and the individual RMA advisory committees. 

What are some examples of research under way in PMA the results of which 
may be of direct benefit in effecting economies in the marketing of our food and 
fiber products? What results have we obtained in connection with this work? 
Project 44. Prepacking of perishable horticultural products 

Objectives—To develop improved methods of prepacking fresh fruits and 
vegetables which are more efficient and which will preserve quality; to reduce 
labor costs of prepackaging produce by developing new equipment, improved plant 
lay-outs and more efficient packaging techniques; and to determine net returns 
to growers when produce is marketed in prepackaged form in comparison with 
bulk containers and the point in the marketing chain at which prepackaging 
should be done. 

Accomplishments—(1) Development of a successful method of prepackaging fresh, 
husked sweet corn at point of production.—The corn is husked, precooled, cleaned, 
trimmed to specific ear lengths and then packaged in cardboard food trays and 
overwrapped in cellophane. It is kept under constant refrigeration from the time 
it is packaged until sold to the consumer, which permits delivery to the con- 
sumer in more acceptable form and superior quality. This method also enabled 
increased returns to growers (a) short ears which were formerly unsalable in the 
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husks were sold commercially by trimming them to 3\4 inch servings; (b) increased 
returns on the farm where the orpeinent was undertaken amounted to about 
$27,000; (c) about 60 percent of the weight of the corn was left on the farm as 


husks and trimmings to be used as cattle feed. These two items alone offset the 
higher expense of packaging labor and materials. Studies in retail stores showed 
there was an 80 percent reduction in spoilage losses in retailing prepackaged 
sweet corn. 

Much of this work was done through cooperative arrangements with the 
Florida Prepackaging Council, the Florida Experiment Station, and a large 


shipper. 

(3) Development of a method of prepackaging apples at point of production.—A 
method of packaging apples in 3- 4- or 5-pound transparent-film bags was de- 
veloped which has been commercially adopted by many apple shippers. An 
apple bagging chute was developed on which a public patent is being obtained, 
which results in savings of nearly 1 cent per bag through semimechaniecal filling 
of bags instead of hand filling. Savings in packing labor, combined with use of 
a less expensive cardboard container, practically compensate for the additional 
cost of consumer-size film bags. 

Prepackaging of apples in transparent bags offers two simple advantages: 
(1) Delivery of higher quality apples, and (2) efficiency of marketing is increased 
through savings in retail labor expense and spoilage losses. Savings in labor 
expense to display and sell prepackaged apples were found to average between 
8 and 15 cents per box of apples, and savings in spoilage losses averaged 2 to 9 
cents per box of 42 pounds of apples. 

Much of this work has been done under contract with the Washington State 
Apple Commission. 


Project 167. Reduction of waste through improved packaging and loading techniques 

Objective.—(1) To find practical, inexpensive ways of reducing the present 
excessive loss, damage, and spoilage of various perishable agricultural products 
in rail and truck transportation; and (2) to develop and test new loading techni- 
ques that will reduce the costs of loading, stowing, bracing, and unloading these 
commodities. 

Accomplishments.—1. Savings in refrigeration costs to peach shippers of $27 
per car on shipments from South Carolina to some eastern terminals was found 
to be practicable by use of 4-laver high loads instead of the present 3-layer loads. 
Use of 4-laver loads would also produce savings to the railroad in haulage costs 
up to $85 per ear on shipments between the same points. 

2. Damage to watermelon shipments can be reduced by 19 percent by use of 
excelsior pads for padding the end walls of the cars instead of the commoniy 
used straw. Melons shipped in ventilated boxears were found to suffer less 
bruising and cracking damage than those shipped in refrigerated, stock, or common 
boxears. Some varieties of melons were found to suffer three times as much 
damage during rail transportation as other varieties primarily because of differ- 
ences in natural characteristics. 

3. Reduction of damage in rail shipments of shell eggs due to faulty loading 
by as much as 50 percent was found to be possible through elimination of all 
lengthwise slackness in loads before shipment. 

4. Jumbo crates of cantaloups loaded on end, rather than lengthwise, the usual 
method of loading, reduce bruising of the fruit during shipment by about 50 percent 
and crate breakage by about two-thirds, according to preliminary results of test 
shipments. On the basis of 1949 railroad claim payments for damaged crates of 
cantaloups, on-end loading would prevent several hundred thousand dollars worth 
of damage a year. 

5. Shippers may realize substantial savings by using less container ice in 
packing western-grown lettuce. The use of less crate ice would not only make 
important savings in the cost of ice needed but would also reduce the amount of 
packing injury to the commodity. Ice bruising was slight in containers with only 
10 pounds of ice. Damage was progressively greater in crates containing more 
ice. Approximately 80 pounds of pressure was required to close the lids on crates 
containing no ice, as compared with 190 pounds for those crates packed with 
30 pounds of ice. The water-soaked appearance of the leaves due to bruising was 
most severe in those crates with the greatest amounts of erate ice, especially those 
in which the ice had not completely melted at the end of the experiment. Some 
freezing injury developed in top-layer crates covered by top ice on the load, and 
this damage was greatest in those containing the most ice. The importance of 
savings that can result from avoiding use of excessive quantities of ice may be 
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illustrated as follows: An average reduction of 10 pounds of ice per crate would 
represent an approximate annual saving to growers of over $400,000, in the cost 
of ice alone on shipments originating in California and Arizona. That figure does 
not include savings from reduction of bruising. 


Project 203. Improved transportation of farm products 


Objective.—To reduce the cost of transportation, loading, and unloading, and to 
cut losses of agricultural products through damage and deterioration in transit 
by obtaining the most efficient and economical carrier equipment, facilities and 
methods of use. 

Accomplishments—1. Mechanical refrigerator car.—The acquisition by a refrig- 
erator car line of 100 mechanically operated refrigerator cars of two different types 
has followed work in this field. A manufacturer of mechanical refrigeration equip- 
ment for motor vehicles was encouraged to develop an automatie mechanical 
refrigeration and heating system for railroad cars. The car is fully automatic, 
thermostatically controlled and has the ability to maintain any desired tempera- 
ture from 0° to 60° F. regardless of outside temperatures. A series of tests during 
1949 and early 1950 demonstrated that the car was dependable, and was particu- 
larly effective for the transportation of frozen foods. 

2. Utilization of carrier equipment.—A study of the movement of approxi- 
mately 23,000 carloads of various kind of agricultural commodities disclosed that 
over 20,000 of those cars were delayed in transit and that the average delay to 
these ‘cars was more than 80 percent of the normal transit time. The study also 
showed that more than one-third of the total cars shipped required at least twice 
the normal transit time in moving from origin to destination. If the turn-around 
time on all cars loaded in 1948 had been reduced only one day it would have been 
equivalent to adding 117,000 cars to the raiload fleet. Information regarding 
these delays was made available to the railroads and to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Project 76. Increasing efficiency in marketing eggs and maintaining their quality 


Objective-—To increase the efficiency of egg marketing and reduce deterioration 
of eggs during marketing, so as to bring larger returns to producers and increase 
the proportion of high-quality eggs available to consumers. Current work is 
designed to measure the quality losses in marketing eggs, to determine practical 
methods for producers and handlers to follow in avoiding quality losses, to 
analyze opporvunities for reducing costs as applied to (1) the country collection 
of eggs; (2) the operation of small country buying plants; (3) the operations of 
large concentration plants; (4) the retailing of eggs, and (5) the movement of 
eggs between these points; and to develop background for quality and grade 
standards for frozen eggs and egg products. 

Accomplishments—(1) Farm practices and egg quality.—A study in cooperation 
with 13 north central experiment stations has shown that one-third of the eggs 
delivered by producers in those States were below A quality. In addition, one 
egg out of each eight declined to a lower grade between the first buyer and the ~ 
carlot assembler. A comparison of farm practices and egg quality marketed by 
farmers showed two factors to be of real importance in maintaining the original 
high level of quality in eggs: (1) Temperature of the egg room, and (2) number 
of times eggs were gathered. Farms that gathered eggs two times daily marketed 
12 percent more grade A eggs than those that gathered once a day. Those that 
gathered three times daily marketed 10 percentage points more grade A eggs 
than those that gathered twice daily. Holding room temperatures for eggs aver- 
aging about 60° F. enabled farmers to sell 10 percent more grade A eggs than 
those with holding room temperatures averaging about 75° F. 

(2) Storage of shell eggs.—A study of changes in egg quality during storage 
showed the relative amount of change in quality that resulted when eggs were 
stored early and late in the storage season, and when eggs of different qualities 
were stored. Eggs stored early in the storage season deteriorated less than those 
stored late, and low-quality eggs deteriorate at a more rapid rate than high-quality 
eggs. Thus, eggs should be stored early in the season and preferably only high- 
quality eggs stored. If low-quality eggs are stored they should be held only 
for a short time. 


Project 77. Improving egg-processing facilities and practices 

Objective—To improve and to reduce the costs of processing, grading, handling, 
and storage of eggs so as to provide higher-quality products, thus broadening 
market outlets. Present work is aimed at improving accuracy and reducing 
costs in candling eggs, developing better methods of maintaining high quality 
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during storage, destroying harmful bacteria in egg products, and developing more 
efficient methods of cleaning dirty eggs. 

Accomplishments.—1. Thermostabilization maintains quality of shell eggs.— 
The thermostabilization of shell eggs has demonstrated that superior keeping 
quality in cold storage was accomplished by heating shell eggs in oil for 16 
minutes at 130° F. Eggs so treated, after 8 months’ storage, yielded 55 grade A 
compared to 2 percent for untreated eggs, and 42 percent for eggs treated with 
the cold-oiling process. It was determined, however, that the whipping quality 
of the egg white was reduced materially by the process. The use of this method 
will conserve food by increasing the amount of high-quality shell eggs coming out 
of storage, the conservation of storage space by reducing spoilage and deterioration, 
and the possibility of holding eggs for short periods without refrigeration. 

2. Pasteurization of liquid eggs reduces salmonella.—Pasteurization of liquid 
whole eggs by holding the liquid at 140° F. for 2 minutes resulted in marked re- 
duction of bacteria. Adapting methods to practical use under commercial opera- 
tions is being given attention. Products with low bacterial counts are less subject 
to spoilage and deterioration under adverse conditions of handling and storage, 
thus contributing to the conservation of food and the easing of storage require- 
ments. 


Project 75. Developing, demonstrating, and promoting more efficient market facilities, 
organization, and equipment for handling farm products 

Objective-—To plan and promote the construction of more efficient market 
facilities for assembling, grading, packing, storing, shipping, and distributing 
farm products in terminal and secondary markets and concentration points; to 
determine the comparative efficiency of different types or combinations of types 
of materials-handling equipment for performing specific handling operations; 
to develop more efficient methods of using such equipment; and to determine the 
amounts of equipment needed to perform most efficiently the periodic workloads 
in the facilities of different types of handlers. 

Accomplishments—1. Construction of proper market facilities—During the past 
vear work was done in 26 cities and producing areas located in 17 States and 
Puerto Rico. Completed reports and recommendations have been issued for 
26 localities. Facilities have been constructed or improved in Jackson, Miss., 
Trenton, Atlanta, Greenville, 8. C., Benton Harbor, Dallas, and Miami. Facili- 
ties are under construction at Columbia, 8. C., Hartford, San Antonio, St. Louis, 
and Indianapolis. Land has been purchased at Tyler, Tex., and Norfolk. A 
corporation has been formed for building the recommended facilities at Houston. 
At Baton Rouge and Little Rock, State-enabling legislation has been passed under 
which it is proposed the cities will petition for public benefit corporations. At 
Boston, members of the market authority have been appointed to choose the site, 
sell the bonds, and build the market. At Huntington, a city ordinance, passed in 
September 1950, created the market board which will build and manage the 
market. 

2. Materials-handling research is pointing the way toward savings tn labor costs.— 
Work in this field is currently limited to (1) stores and warehouses of wholesale 
fruit and vegetable distributors, (2) cotton warehouses, and (3) apple-packing 
and storage plants. A report showing how fruit and vegetable distributors can 
use their present equipment to better advantage has been published. Three 
special reports dealing with equipment for handling cotton have been released to 
the industry. These reports covered new methods of stacking cotton, the use of 
industrial trucks for transporting cotton inside warehouses, and the use of the 
portable platform dial scale for weighing operations. Five additional reports are 
being prepared. 

Observations of the time required and methods used in materials-handling 
operations in produce stores and cotton warehouses show that it is possible for 
handlers of these commodities to effect savings of as much as 40 percent in their 
labor costs for certain operations, by adopting improved or revised methods of 
using their present materials-handling equipment. Since these improved methods 
do not involve the purchase of equipment, they are finding a ready acceptance by 
individual dealers and warehousemen. 


Project 70. Improving market outlets for various kinds of cotton 

Objective-—To develop basic information regarding the (1) types and qualities 
of cotton best suited to the manufacture of each of the principal types of products 
made from cotton, (2) the adaptability of each variety and strain of cotton as 
grown in various producing areas to specific end uses, (3) the quantities of cotton 
required for each of the principal types of cotton products at various levels of 
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textile production, (4) the aggregate available market outlet for cotton of each 
type and quality, and (5) the relation of production of cotton of various types 
and qualities to available market outlets. 

Accomplishments.—A publication released in February 1949 provides definite 
information on averages as well as the limits of the range for each factor of quality 
in the raw cotton being used for the manufacture of each of 10 important cotton 
products; trends in consumption of cotton in each of the 10 products; the market 
outlets for cotton in each product; variety or varieties of cotton deemed most 
suitable for each of the products; and factors affecting the amount of cotton con- 
sumed in each product. The work showed that the aggregate available market 
outlet for cotton in the 10 products is approximately 3,000,000 bales at current 
levels of consumption. This information is of direct value to the cotton industry in 
providing bench marks concerning raw-cotton quality and product quality for 
each product included in the study. Producers of cotton suitable for these 
products are provided an indication of the extent of available market outlets in 
specific products. Additional mill and laboratory studies are in process for 10 
additional cotton products. 


Project 134. Measuring the bread-baking quality for wheat 

Objective—To develop a rapid, simple, and practical test for estimating the 
bread-baking quality of wheat, for use in the routine inspection of wheat under the 
official grain standards. 

Accomplishments.—A method has been developed for preparing from wheat, in 
about 2 minutes, a small quantity of flour for use in the sedimentation test that 
reflects the bread-baking quality. The entire test, including the preparation of 
the samples, can be completed in about 15 minutes. It appears that the sedi- 
mentation test will in general prove to be as good an index of bread-baking quality 
as the protein test for hard wheats. In the case of wheat of inherently inferior 
gluten quality or in which the gluten quality has suffered as a result of unfavorable 
growing conditions, the sedimentation test becomes a better index of bread-baking 
quality than the protein test. This test can be performed more quickly and 
inexpensively than the standard protein test, which requires about 45 minutes and 
involves the use of elaborate and expensive equipment. It is believed that the 
work on this project from the standpoint of developing the test and applying it 
under actual field inspection conditions will be completed by the end of fiscal 
year 1952 and that thereafter a proper educational program will result in its 
adoption in the marketing of wheat. 


Project 90. Improvement in the standards for the market classes and grades of livestock 
and meats 


Objective-—To obtain for livestock growers returns more closely in line with the 
quality of their products and to facilitate livestock marketing. Current work is 
designed to extend and improve the class and grade standards for livestock and 
meat by developing and applying more nearly objective measures of the factors 
that determine class and grade and to develop methods for estimating the skeletal 
composition of the live animal. 

Accomplishments.—Objective pork carcass grade standards for barrows and 
gilts have been developed on the basis of relationships established between certain 
carcass measurements, yields of cuts, and quality of cuts. From these data, 
standards for slaughter barrows and gilts have been developed, which, under 
extensive field testing, have proven very effective in reflecting these same differ- 
ences in the live hog. The application of the principles of these standards to 
hog-buying practices has already been adopted by a small segment of the swine 
industry and is resulting in a much more equitable system for purchasing hogs. 

The development of a series of 116 different color photographs for illustrating 
the minimum requirements for each of the grades of carcass beef has received 
widespread approval as a most important aid in the interpretation of these grade 
standards. These photographs are used regularly by the Federal meat-grading 
supervisors for interpretation of standards and have done much to facilitate the 
maintenance of uniformity in grading throughout the country. Similarly, these 
pictures have proven of great value in discussions with the trade on grade revisions 
and demonstrations of grades. 


Project 89. Improvement in the application of live-animal grades 
Objective.—To instruct market reporters in the correct application of live-animal 
grade standards as a basis for price quotations, in order that the price information 


in the market reports published may be as accurate as possible and useful to the 
producer in the efficient marketing of livestock. 
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Accomplishments.—Typifying improvement in live grading as expressed in 
terms of percentage of a full grade, one reporter showed a deviation of 38 percent 
for the last quarter of 1948 and 23 percent for the corresponding quarter of 1949; 
another showed 12 percent for the second quarter of 1949 and 3 percent for the 
last quarter; another showed a 10 percent deviation for the year 1948 and 2 per- 
cent for 1949; in another case the deviation for the year 1948 was 30 percent or 
nearly one-third of a grade, while for 1949 his grading showed practically no 
deviation; another reporter’s deviation was 22 percent for the year 1948 and 13 
parcent for 1949; and one reporter was 35 percent off in the second quarter of 1949 
and 18 percent in the fourth quarter of that year. 


Project 410. Yield of dairy products from a given quantity of milk 
Objective—To determine the amounts of various dairy products which may be 
obtained from a given quantity of milk. Since yields have a direct influence 
upon the value of milk utilized in a given dairy product, it is important that 
producers and producer organizations have accurate information available as to 
normal dairy yields in order that they may determine whether they are receiving 
their full share of the value of milk processed into a given dairy product. Accurate 
information as to normal dairy product yields should enable dairy plant operators 
to detect inefficiencies in their manufacturing operations. Elimination of such 
inefficiencies should work in the direction of more equitable payment of producers 
for their products and of lowering the prices of dairy products to consumers. 
Accomplishments.—Information developed as to the relation of fat to solids-not- 
fat in milk has helped to provide a basis for the development of methods of paying 
roducers for milk on the basis of solids-not-fat as well as the fat in the milk. 
he nonfat solids yield factors obtained as a result of this work should assist 
in the development of more realistic measures for the value of milk utilized in 
manufactured dairy products. This will be particularly helpful in establishing 
“use values”? under Federal milk orders. 


Project 3885. Survey and analysis of the sugar marketing structure and possibilities 
for improvements in marketing methods and practices and of reducing marketing 
costs 

Objective—To analyze the practices and methods used in marketing sugar, 
sugar beets, sugarcane, and molasses, and to determine if efficiencies might be 
increased and costs reduced by improved methods and practices. Currently, 
emphasis is being placed upon review and evaluation of the processes, facilities, 
and equipment used in marketing sugar and industrial molasses. 

Accomplishments—(1) Development of information concerning the utilization of 
industrial molasses in feed.—A report published in February 1950 provided very 
helpful information to the molasses trade, to feed dealers, and to farmers. Possi- 
bilities were pointed out for reducing delivered costs of molasses through more 
widespread use of tank-truck deliveries which appears to have encouraged adop- 
tion of such a delivery system in some areas. The cost advantages of using 
molasses for feed under price relationships that have existed between molasses 
and corn was also pointed out. The information collected is also of much value 
in evaluating molasses supplies and requirements and would be particularly 
useful in any allocation or control program necessitated by the national emergency. 
The results of the work have been helpful to the Department in analyzing the 
need for molasses export controls. 

(2) Improvement in sugarcane marketing practices in Loutsiana.— Marked 
improvements in the efficiency of sugarcane marketing in Louisiana during 
the past season were due in part to the adoption of many of the recommenda- 
tions made in November 1949, the more important of which were— 

(1) That a purity clause be included in the cane-purchase contract to 
discourage the marketing of old, stale cane and improperly topped cane. 

(2) That the 3-percent tolerance for normal trash be eliminated in order 
to provide a positive incentive for growers to market a cleaner, or higher 
quality cane. 

(3) That no sugar mill use trash determination as a competitive technique 
in securing cane. 

(4) That trash and sucrose content of cane be determined on an individual 
grower basis. 

(5) That mills improve trash-sampling methods, by taking larger and 
more frequent trash samples. 

These changes constituted the basis for changes in the 1949 contractural 
arrangements between growers and processors. hese changes alleviated such 
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unsound marketing practices as the delivery of dirty, trashy cane for processing, 
and the use of excessive trash allowances as a device gor procuring cane. 

(3) Determination of changes in sugarcane marketing practices needed to increase 
marketing efficeincy in Puerto Rico.—A report published in November 1950 
— out needed changes in sugarcane marketing practices in Puerto Rico. 

he report recommended that members of the industry in that area adopt 
uniform settlement practices and periods so that all producers and processors 
share equitably in risk bearing and participate fairly in returns; that practices be 
eliminated that add to marketing costs such as excessive transportation allowances 
to growers by mills, excessive long hauls of cane, and unnecessary cross-hauls; 
and that the terms and conditions of cane purchases be contained in contracts 
executed between individual producers and processors. 


Project 392. Motion and time studies of labor operations to improve the efficiency and 
reduce the costs of marketing agricultural commodities 

Objective-—To determine, through motion and time study techniques, improved 
methods, equipment, and lay-out in retail food store operations, in order to 
increase labor efficiency and reduce costs and margins at the retail level of agri- 
cultural marketing. 

Accomplishments.—The grocery departmental operations which have been 
studied include receiving, checking in, price marking, movement to sales floor, 
stocking shelves, and the check-out. Observations were made in a representative 
number of stores of a large midwestern chain organization. 

Preliminary findings indicate that in the receiving operation, production could 
be increased from a minimum and maximum of 83 and 227 cases of commodities 
per man-hour to 314 and 358 cases, respectively. Truck tie-up time was reduced 
by an average of 45 percent. 

An improved method of checking in the merchandise reduced the minimum 
and maximum time of 2.4 to 4.4 man-hours per 1,000 cases to an average of 
1.96 hours per 1,000 cases. 

The average clerk was price marking 45 cases of 24 No. 2 cans per man-hour, 
which was increased to 87 cases per man-hour by the use of improved methods, 
equipment, and lay-out. 

It was found that the average stock clerk through the use of improved methods 
in all phases of the stocking operation could increase his production by more than 
40 percent. 

he check-out operation represented more than 20 percent of total labor 
requirements in all stores studies. A new check-out counter was invented that 
increased labor efficiency by as much as 38 percent. 

The methods, lay-out, and equipment developed under this project are rapidly 
being adopted by one of the largest chains in the United States, and will be used 
in hundreds of its stores. 


Project 106. Improving distribution methods and practices in the handling of foods 


Objective-—To reduce spoilage of perishables and cut marketing costs through 
improved merchandising practices. The current work includes, among other 
things, methods of preparing, displaying, and caring for foods, methods of buying, 
record keeping, and pricing to reduce costs, increase sales, minimize waste, increase 
consumer satisfaction, and otherwise improve practices of food distributors. It 
involves experimental training programs for retailers and their employees to 
appraise the effectiveness of such programs. 

Accomplishments.—Substantial reduction in waste and spoilage losses, retention 
of quality, increased sales, and improved efficiency in the handling of fresh fruits 
and vegetables are reported as the result of the experimental training of retailers 
throughout the country in improved methods of merchandising fresh fruits and 
vegetables. This training, which was inaugurated more than 3 years ago in 
November 1947 under contract with the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, has been made available in 36 States and the Territory of Hawaii and 
classes of instruction attended by over 20,400 retailers and their employees. 
During the past year a total of nearly 6,000 were trained. In this period, classes 
were held in 19 new cities or areas. 

Conservation.of food through proper handling and care in retail stores and the 
efficient utilization of manpower in stores has assumed increasing importance in 
recent months and will become even more crucial as the mobilization effort con- 
tinues. Instruction for retailers, which has as its objective the reduction or pre- 
vention of losses through spoilage and improper care, therefore, can make an 
important contribution to the mobilization effort. 
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A survey of retailers who have received training under this program showed 
that more than 96 percent reported that the adoption of practices recommended 
in the training had enabled them to substantially reduce spoilage losses and 
increase their sales of fresh fruits and vegetables. Moreover, very large percent- 
ages of those trained reported that they had adopted recommended practices, 
such as proper trimming to eliminate undue waste, watering and overnight care 
to pr°serve quality, and other such handling practices. 

Although the basic plan of training developed under the project provides for 
1-day classes, it was found that many retailers, expecially operators of small stores, 
found it virtually impossible to leave their establishments during business hours. 
As a result, a modification of the 1-day class was developed to make it possible 
for these retailers to receive training during evening classes. Such classes were 
first tried out in Chicago, Ill., in January 1950 and have proved highly successful. 
As a result, similar classes were conducted in nine different areas of the country 
during the course of the past year. 

Experience under the training program also has indicated that retailers will 
adopt and put into practice more of the merchandising practices taught in the 
regular training classes if there is some means of following up this training. 
Because wholesalers of fresh fruits and vegetables are in almost daily contact with 
retailers, it has been found that they can most effectively perform this follow-up 
job. Asa consequence, a new aspect of the program has been developed and will 
be employed experimentally later in the fiscal year. This provides for special 
training of employees of wholesalers in retail merchandising techniques. By this 
means, wholesalers can assist retailers in adapting to their individual operations 
the merchandising principles and handling techniques recommended in the retailer 
training classes. 

Preparation of a manual for use of instructors and a handbook for retailers 
participating in a similar program of training in improved merchandising of 
poultry, eggs, and their products is well under way. he first series of experi- 
mental training classes in the poultry and egg field are now being held. 


STATE MATCHED FUND MARKETING SERVICE WORK 


Project 480. Dissemination of special market information and the improvement of 
distribution and merchandising practices 


” Objective—To provide for cooperative work with State departments of agricul- 


ture and marketing bureaus in improving the distribution of, and expanding 
market outlets for, agricultural products through (1) the dissemination of special 
market information on national and local supplies, demand, individual market 
conditions, new uses, market movements, probable dates of harvest, the quan- 
tities and qualities or types of packs desired in different markets, ete., and (2) 
assistance to producers, assemblers, handlers, processors, and distributors in the 
effective assembly, preparation, grading, packing, packaging, loading, handling, 
transporting, processing, merchandising, and selling of agricultural products. 

Example of accomplishments in one State-—Watermelons are Oklahoma’s largest 
perishable crop. Approximately 90 percent of the producers were contacted, their 
marketing problems discussed, and procedures set up to solve the various problems. 
During the harvesting and shipping season, prompt assistance was given in 
harvesting, grading, and shipping, in furnishing information on market conditions, 
and in otherwise guiding the marketing program. A motion picture was com- 
pleted and used to illustrate proper and improper methods of marketing this 
product. This film has been widely exhibited to farmers, buyers, groups at large 
consuming markets, civic groups, and consumers. 

Prior to the marketing season many principal buyers of melons in the United 
States and Canada were contacted. They were informed of the quality and 
acreage, and the location of shipping points. As part of the marketing informa- 
tion, the State department of agriculture is informed by shippers of any loaded 
ears which are unsold. This information is given to the buyers, which saves 
considerable time in bringing buyers and sellers together. 

Oklahoma farmers received favorable prices for their melons during the season, 
and at no time did the price received vary more than 10 cents per hundredweight. 
Prior to the present marketing program, prices received by farmers varied as 
much as 50 cents per hundredweight. Over a million dollars worth of melons 
were sold in Oklahoma during the past season, including both truck and rail 
shipments. Through the improved marketing program, the State estimates 
that $100,000 was added to farm incomes in Oklahoma. 

Blackberries—Much loss has been encountered in past seasons in Oklahoma 
because of lack of adequate marketing facilities and marketing procedures for 
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blackberries. As a result producers did not receive satisfactory returns and con- 
sumers did not receive good-quality berries. To improve this situation, a pro- 
gram was inaugurated to provide for central collection and distribution points, 
proper methods of handling, packaging, and transportation, carefully planned 
market distribution, and suitable market information. 

A central sales warehouse has been established in the chief producing area by 
an association of growers. The market is managed by a local farmer, who is 
assisted by a marketing specialist. The marketing specialist contacted the trade 
prior to harvest and made arrangements at that time for placing the entire crop. 
Only fancy-grade berries reached the fresh market. All other berries were sold 
- a processing plant. Assistance was given the processor in placing the processed 

erries. 

The blackberries were sold at a price of 1 to 2 dollars per crate above prices 
prevailing in other sections of the State where there was no organized market 
facility. An estimate by the State indicates that the assistance given the farmers 
was worth as much as $25,000 in added returns. The market was at no time 
glutted, and a high-quality product reached the consumers. 


Project 481. Improving and expanding market information, basic data, grading, and 
other marketing services ; 

Objective.—To provide for cooperative work with State departments of agricul- 
ture and bureaus of markets in carrying out effective market service programs, 
including (1) the collection, tabulation, and interpretation of specialized agri- 
cultural data, which may include acreage, yield, number, age, variety, produc- 
tion, and storage stocks; (2) special market information concerning supplies and 
requirements, movement, distribution, inventories, and prices; (3) experimenting 
with new or improved grading and inspection work and methods; and (4) investi- 
gating the need for or desirable features of proposed new or modifications of exist- 
ing marketing service programs. 

Example of accomplishments in one State (Kansas).—A survey was conducted 
by counties to provide information on the quality of wheat, such as protein con- 
tent, test weight, and character as well as acreage, yield per acre, and variety. 
Information and comments such as location of the field sampled, lodging, hail, 
insect and disease damage, and other pertinent data were noted. Wheat samples 
were dried to a uniform moisture content, threshed and tested per bushel and 
protein content on the basis of 14 percent moisture. 

In both 1949 and 1950, information on test weight, protein content, and 
character of the crop by counties and by crop-reporting districts was presented in 
a series of special releases. In 1950, an average of only 6 days elapsed between 
the time a county was sampled and the date the information was available to the 
public. General statements on wheat quality, insect, and weather damage were 
included in these releases which were made available to farmers, millers, grain 
buyers, newspapers, radio stations, and others concerned in the handling of 
Kansas’ most important commodity. 

The preharvest wheat quality survey has provided an accurate basis for market- 
ing during the rush of the wheat harvest. Millers and other grain buyers are 
better informed regarding the location of the various quality types best fitted to 
their needs and thus they are able to make proper adjustments in their prices, 
based upon the more complete appraisal of the value of wheat. 


Project 432. Technical assistance to marketing agencies in improving operating 
efficiency 

Objective—To make available to agricultural marketing organizations, when 
needed, the services of specialists in the organization and operation of marketing 
and facilities. Such services will be rendered upon request of the marketing firms 
or, when requested, in cooperation with programs of other agencies. 

Example of accomplishments in one State (North Carolina)—Marketing lint 
cotton.—The primary problem in marketing lint cotton is maintaining the quality 
of the product in the ginning process, and thereby reflecting the fullest possible 
grade and staple value at initial marketing levels. The work involves routine 
visits to all gins in the State to inspect mechanical equipment and operating 
techniques; visits in response to special requests from owners or manufacturers’ 
representatives for consultations regarding new installations, major improvements, 
or additional facilities, and visits indicated by cotton classing reports or buyer 
and mill complaints. 

A total of 790 visits were made to 435 gins during fiscal year 1950. Fifty-eight 
contacts with other cotton interests were made. The specialists participated in 
planning 14 completely new gin plants and major improvements on 52 others, 
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(A major improvement means an investment of not less than $5,000.) Gin 
inspections also included a check for fire hazards with recommendations for 
safeguards. 

Cooperation was also given eight county ginner groups in organizing for cotton 
—— programs and improving ginner-customer relationships. 

he percentage of rough prep ginned in 1947 was 19.8. In 1948, it was reduced 
to 4.8 percent. This reduction in rough prep is estimated to have increased the 
value of the 1948 crop by over $600,000 in North Carolina. 

The 1949 cotton harvesting season was exceptionally unfavorable, owing to 
bad weather. However, percentage of rough preparation increased, over the 
previous year, only eight-tenths of 1 percent. he reduction in the percentage 
of rough preparation since the initiation of this project in 1948 has shown a grade 
index improvement of approximately 3 percent. 


Mr. Wairren. I would like to have your assurance that you will 


conduct a general review of the activities in this field for the next 


fiscal year to see if perhaps some of it should not be delayed until 
more normal times. 


Benerits From Soir ConseRVATION PROGRAM 


Also, I would like to have a statement inserted in the record at this 
point concerning the benefits which the people of this country have 
received from your efforts in the soil conservation field. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Farmers have not usually been able heretofore to fill the demand for agricultural 
commodities, and at the same time pay the cost of the depreciation of their pro- 
duction plant. They have had to draw on soil resources; that is to say, on their 
basic capital. Soil resources are not inexhaustible. Under a system of wise soil 
management, however, the farmers can make their land produce without losing 
its productive capacity. The agricultural conservation program helps them to 
establish and follow such a system. 

The pressure of production to meet combined domestic and foreign demands 
could speed erosion and make heavy drains on the natural fertility of the soil. 
This accelerated production of soil-depleting crops and the disruption to normal 
rotation practices will jeopardize the future ability of the soil to produce unless 
positive measures are taken to protect the land. For instance, research discloses 
that each acre shifted from clover to corn, without careful protective measures, 
causes an annual loss of about 4 percent of the organic matter in the soil, makes 
serious inroads on the reserves of essential soil minerals, and leaves the land open 
to be washed and blown away. 

Conservation practices carried out by the Nation’s farmers because of the assist- 
ance given by the agricultural conservation program strengthens the Nation’s 
production capacity and provides assurance of the continuing ability of the agri- 
cultural resources to produce commodities in the amounts required for any 
emergency. 

Experience has proven that a sufficient volume of agricultural conservation 
measures cannot be carried out unless everyone teams up with farmers in their 
oil-building efforts. The tangible assistance offered by the Government is con- 
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crete evidence to the farmers that conservation is so vital to the general welfare 
and is of such importance that it merits the attention of the Nation. 

A few of the reasons why assistance is needed are: 

1. Many farmers cannot afford to engage in conservation farming. In 
spite of the fact that many farmers are now receiving good prices for the 
commodities they produce, their expenses also are much higher. The lack 
of ability to pay varies with the type of work that needs to be done and 
with the individual farm. But there are still large numbers who cannot pay 
the entire cost of carrying out practices. 

2. A very large proportion of the Nation’s farmland is cared for by tenants 
who have annual leases. Operators who have short-time control of the land 
have little interest except to get the greatest cash returns in the shortest 
length of time. Consequently, they see no reason to devote time, money, 
and effort to expenses which will be of value primarily to the landlord and 
to the general public. Frequently landlords of these tenants are absentee 
and also are interested only in cash returns. 

3. Tenants, Jandlords, and operators are confronted with the necessity of 
making a living as well as preparing to turn over their farms to posterity 
in good shape. Necessary consideration for their families may cause them 
to exploit the land without stopping to think that the sacrificed soil may 
be the determining factor in the national economy in which their children 
must live. 

4. For some farmers who may not be fully convinced that carrying out 
soil-building and soil- and water-conserving practices on their farms will 
actually pay in increased yields per acre, lower costs of production, ete., 
minor financial assistance goes a long way toward proving the value and 
need for conservation. | 

The job of maintaining the Nation’s agricultural resources at a level that will 
assure adequate production is a never-ending job—an expensive job. But trans- 
lated in terms of the cost to an individual, it is cheap insurance to guarantee 
future abundant supplies of food, feed, and fiber. Ordinarily, from 330,000,000 
to 340,000,000 acres devoted to about 52 principal crops are harvested each year. 
If this cropland were divided equally among every man, woman, and child, the 
share of each one would be about 2% acres. The public funds which are used to 
pay part of the cost of keeping the land in shape to produce abundantly to meet 
our needs both now and in the future costs something less than $2 per person 
each year. For every dollar of Federal funds spent, the farmer, who is custodian 
of the soil, spends one to two dollars and, in addition, furnishes the required 
labor to complete the practice. 

Even though farmers are the recipients either in cash or conservation materials 
and services under the agricultural conservation program, the primary benefit is 
to the entire economy and only incidentally to farm operators. The entire re- 
sponsibility of building up and maintaining the agricultural resources, to which 
we owe so much of our strength as a Nation, should not be placed upon the farmers 
who represent only about 20 percent of the population. 

In view of the prospective pressure of production demands, it is obvious that 
we must not slow down in our soil-building efforts. Conservation practices must 
be stepped up to restore the fertility being removed by heavy production and to 
prevent the waste of the soil through erosion. The encouragement of conserva- 
tion through the agricultural conservation program is the cheapest, most pru- 
dent thing that can be done—it is the best insurance against diminishing fer- 
tility and dwindling productivity. In fact, the world position of the United 
States may be foretold by the manner in which we guard our agricultural 
resources. 
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Selected conservation practices carried out under the 1936-49 agricultural conservation 
programs and estimated needs 





Program year Conservation needs ! | Accom- 
Se EE plish- 
heeintdik ‘ ments 
Practice Cumula- | Remain- | as per- 
tive g tive ing after Pots cent of 
1936-48 1936-49 1949 need 











Percent 
Standard terraces. _____- ! is 15, é 378, 334) 1, 566, 098!) 16, 944, 432) 97, 407, 315|114, 351, 747 ; 
Contour stripero pping - ._- do 2 4, 506, etl 2 243, 277) 2 4, 839, O88 47. 253, 896) 52, 093, 896 9. ¢ 
Sod waterways 1,000square | 9, 360, 233) 2, 387, 259) 11, 747, 492/198, 366, 190/210, 113, 682 
feet, | 
Drainage (open and en- Acre__- 
closed). 4 
Dams for livestock, erosion | Number - 
control, and irrigation. ii 
| 





19, 659, 446) 3, 718, 559) 23, 378,005) 58, 506, 129) 81, 884, 134 





817, 851| 90, 368) 917,219) 2,047,488) 2, 964, 707 
688, 450) 95, 573} 784, 023) 30, 148, 658) 30, 932, 681 
Permanent cover on eroded |__.do__-. 1,585,490; 210, a 1, 796, 445) 6, ae 8, 377, 406 
seeding and reseeding pas- |___do____. 40, m1, 018 5, 035, 9 ; 
Leveling to conserve irriga- |_..do_._. | 3,826, 978 653, 594 i 4, 480, 572 
Ds | 
I 





Tree planting _- Acre... 





45, 837, 893/120, 477, 282/166, 315, 
| 7, 948, al 12, 428, 690) 

tion water. | | | 

Fireguards on range land 1,000 lines ar | 629, 639) 68, 0 697, 667) 1,823,160) 2, 5% 

Application of liming ma- | ° \208, 326, 459/24, 433, 957/232, 760, 416) 78, 875, 597). -.-..---- 
terials. | | 

Application of phosphate |_- | 18,085, 579) 3, 109, 792) 21, 195, 371) 17, 339, 921) 
materials. | H 

Green manure and cover | Acre_.____.|212, 796, 507/17, 379, 703/230, 176, 210} 100, 939, “a 
crops. 


tilled and close-seeded 





| 


71, 643, 300] 36, 905, 450} 


crops). | | 
Field stripcropping. _.do_. 64, 808, 924) 6, ag 376 
Crop residue management |_..do___- 89, 628, 262) 7, 691, 728 
(stubble mulch and leav- | 





97, 319, 990) 38, 703, 099) 


Contour farming (inter- |__.do____- |116, 669, 530)? 5,985, 33 sa , 654, 864 131, 951, 401] 
| 
| 


ing stalks). | | | 
Tillage operations on crop- ab.. 76, 185, 699) 4, 495, 776) 80, 681, 475 
land to prevent erosion. | | 





| 
| 8,949, 000 


1 Revised. 
2 Includes cross-slope farming. 
31949 extent as percent of annual need. 
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